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Foreword 


As  stated  in  Part  I of  this  report  "Authority,  Rules  and  Aggres- 
sion" by  Robert  D.  Hess  and  June  L.  Tapp,  the  initial  planning  of  this 
study  stemmed  from  informal  discussions  during  a cross-national  con- 
ference on  the  education  of  children  and  adolescents  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  We  together  with  R.  D.  Hess  acted  as  the  cross-national 
investigators  for  the  overall  project. 

Part  I of  the  report,  submitted  March  1969,  presents  results  from 
a questionnaire  entitled  Your  Ideas  About  People  and  Rules  (YIAPR) 
given  to  the  children  to  assess  their  attitudes  concerning  authority 
figures  and  rules.  This  questionnaire  was  an  expanded  and  extensively 
revised  version  of  an  earlier  one  used  in  previous  research  on  political 
socialization  (Hess  and  Torney  1967). 

Part  II  primarily  presents  an  analysis  of  children’s  responses 
to  a series  of  pictures  depicting  aggressive  confrontations  between 
children  and  adults  or  between  children  (Picture  Aggression  Ratings) . 
Also  this  volume  reports  the  results  of  children’s  responses  to  a series 
of  questions  concerning  the  classroom  behavior  of  their  peers  (Peer 
Nomination  Inventory).  Both  of  these  instruments  are  revised  versions 
of  similar  measures  used  by  Leigh  Minturn  in  previous  research  (Minturn 
1967,  Minturn  and  Lewis,  1968). 

In  addition,  Part  II  includes  an  analysis  of  children’s  responses 
to  an  interview  concerning  their  ideas  about  the  consistency  anc*  en- 
forcement of  rules,  the  inevitability  of  detection,  punishment  for  rule 
violation.  This  interview  is  based  on  one  primarily  designed  by  June 
L.  Tapp. 


All  instruments  used  in  this  cross-national  research  project  were 
revised  and  modified  during  the  course  of  two  pilot  studies  and  at 
two  conferences  of  national  and  senior  investigators  in  Milan,  Italy 
(1965)  and  Athens,  Greece  (1966).  In  addition  to  cross-national  pilot 
studies  and  conferences,  a Field  Manual  was  written  to  insure  cross- 
cultural  comparability.  The  pilot  work  as  well  as  the  general  field 
and  analytical  procedures  are  described  briefly  in  the  Methodology 
chapter. 

This  research  effort  represents  the  work  of  many  people,  including 
children  and  school  officials  who  were  kind  enough  to  let  us  come  into 
the  classrooms  to  collect  our  data.  The  cooperating  investigators  in 
each  of  the  participating  countries  were: 
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Denmark 


Co-Investigators : 

Svend  Skyum-Nielsen,  Associate  Professor, 
The  Royal  Danish  School  of  Educational 
Studies,  Copenhagen  N,V. 

Hans  D.  Weltzer,  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Aarlus. 

Research  Assistants: 

Leif  Nord,  Bente  0rum 

Greece 


Principal  Investigator: 

Leigh  Minturn,  Professor,  University  of 
Colorado 

Co-Investigators : 

Vasso  Vassiliou,  Director,  Athenian  Insti 
tute  of  Anthropos 

Maria  Tenezakis,  Research  Associate, 
Stanford  University 

Research  Assistants: 

Antonia  Lecatsas,  Haris  Katakis,  Frosso 
Rotous,  Th.  Triandafyllo,  Angel  Mitzalis 

India 


Co~Investigator : 

B.  Kuppuswamy,  Director,  Institute  for 
Social  and  Psychological  Research, 
Yajanagar,  Bangalore. 

Project  Coordinator: 

K.  Gera,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Delhi. 

Italy 


Co-Investigators 

Marcello  Cesa-Bianchi , Professor  of 
Psychology,  Medical  Faculty,  University 
of  Milan,  and  Chairman,  Institute  of 
Psychology,  City  of  Milan 

Anna  Mallard!  Corbascio,  Research  Psy- 
chologist, Institute  of  Psychology  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  University  of  Milan 

Palma  Bregani,  Research  Psychologist, 
Institute  of  Psychology  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  University  of  Milan 

V 


Research  Associates;  Grazia  Calegari  Magistretti  and  Paolo 

Calegari 


Research  Assistant:  Gabriella  Rubini 


Japan 

Co-Investigator : 


Research  Associates: 


United  States 


Akira  Hoshino,  Associate  Professor 
International  Christian  University, 

Mi taka,  Tokyo. 

Koich  Hasegawa,  Haruo  Nishimura,  Robert 
W.  Avery 


Co-Investigators : 


Research  Associate: 
Research  Assistants: 


Robert  D.  Hess,  Professor,  Stanford 
University 

June  L.  Tapp,  Program  Director,  American 
Bar  Foundation,  and  Associate  Professorial 
Lecturer,  University  of  Chicago 

Felice  Levine 

Richard  Ayesse , Carl  Hildabrand,  Roberta 
Tabor 


The  analysis  of  the  data  for  both  Parts  I and  II  was  carried  out 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  June  L.  Tapp, 
assisted  by  Leigh  Minturnt,  V7ho  spent  the  year  in  Chicago,  on  leave 
from  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate more  closely  at  this  crucial  stage  of  the  research.  During 
the  year  of  the  data  analysis  Robert  D.  Hess  was  on  leave  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Stan- 
ford,, He  returned  to  Chicago  several  times  during  the  year  for 
conferences  on  the  data  analysis.  The  authors  are  particularly  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Darrel  R.  Bock  and  Dr.  David  E.  Wiley  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  their  assistance  in  helping  us  develop  appropriate  sta- 
tistical analyses  and  programming  necessary  for  a project  of  this 
scope  (Wiley  and  Bock,  1967). 

The  editing  and  compilation  of  this  volume  was  done  by  Leigh 
Minturn  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  Dr.  Minturn  wishes  to  express 
gratitude  to  her  typists,  Colleen  Glenn  and  Aileene  Sparling,  and  her 
secretary,  Jean  Brown,  and  Dr.  Tapp  to  her  secretary,  Brenda  Smith, 
for  their  assistance  in  preparing  the  final  version  of  this  volume. 
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We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  support  provided  by  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  the  American  Bar  Foundation  in  the  final 
stages  of  the  project. 

To  the  Tapp  girls,  Kami  and  Mara,  we  are  appreciative  of  their 
willingness  to  let  us  try  our  ideas  on  them.  Finally,  we  wish  to 
thank  the  many  children  of  the  world  whose  responses  are  the  substance 
of  this  text.  Without  them,  there  would  have  been  no  project. 


Leigh  Min turn 
June  L.  Tapp 


October  31,  1970 
University  of  Colorado 

American  Bar  Foundation  and  University  of  Chicago 
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THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  AGGRESSION: 


A REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 
by  June  L.  Tapp 

with  the  assistance  of  Felice  J.  Levine 


The  term  aggressive  behavior  characteristically  is  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  hurt  or  injure  someone.  The  attempt  may  issue 

from  an 'individual  or  group,  in  either  instance,  society  develops 
policies  and  techniques  as  well  as  sets  standards  to  control  overt 
expressions.  Historical  concern  about  the  regulation  and  modifi- 
cation of  such  behavior  has  resulted  in  the  social  sciences  devoting 
substantial  intellectual  and  ecox.omic  resources  to  its  study  at  both 
the  basic  and  applied  levels.  Research  interest  on  the  topic  co- 
vers a range  of  issues  from  whether  aggression  is  innate  or  learned 
to  determining  equivalencies  between  diverse  behaviors  such  as 
physical  aggression,  hostile  verbalization,  or  passive  resistance. 
Extensive  statements  as  well  as  excellent  reviews  of  the  major 
theoretical,  methodological,  and  empirical  efforts  are  readily 
available  (e.g.,  Bandura  & Walters , 1959,  1963a,  1963b;  Berkowitz, 
1962,  1965;  Buss,  1961;  Dollard,  Doob,  Miller,  Mowrer,  & Sears,  1939; 
Feshbach,  1970;  Whiting  & Child,  1953;  Zigler  & Child,  1969).  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  less  encompassing.  Rather  it  is  designed 
1)  to  review  the  theoretical  and  methodological  traditions  of  the 
projective  and  peer  nomination  sociometric  instruments  used  in  the 
present  study,  2)  to  review  the  empirical  findings  on  the  status, 
role,  action,  and  sex  norms  governing  the  expressions  of  aggression, 
and  3)  to  review  research  comparing  sex,  age,  social  class,  and 
cultural  differences  both  in  the  norms  and  overt  expressions  of 
aggression. 


Background  of  Instruments 


Picture  Aggression  Rating  (PAR) 

The  Picture  Aggression  Rating  builds  upon  a comprehensive 
body  of  rtjtiaru*  utilizing  projective  techniques  to  measure  fantasy 
aggression  (e.g.,  Feshbach,  1955;  Jensen,  1957;  Lesser,  1958;  Mussen 
& Naylor,  1954).  It  is  a direct  descendant  of  the  Thematic  Appercep- 
tion Test  (TAT)  originally  developed  as  a clinical  tool  by  Murray 
(1943)  for  personality  assessment;  aggression  is  only  one  of  the 
needs  measured  by  this  instrument.  Buss’  The  Psychology  of  Aggression 
(1961)  includes  a particularly  noteworthy  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
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utility  of  the  TAT  projective  technique  and  its  variants  for 
measurement  of  aggression  (e.g*,  Kagan,  1956;  Lesser,  1957). 

These  pictorial  methods  have  been  employed  in  a wide  variety  of 
non-experimental.  studies  exploring  the  relationship  between  TAT  aggres- 
sion arid  aggressiveness  ad  measured* by  athletic  activity  (Husman,  1955),  self- 
ratings  (Davids,  Henry,  McArthur,  & McNamara,  1955;  Lindzey  & 

Tejessey,  1956),  teacher  evaluations  (Jensen,  1957;  Kagan,  1956), 
supervisor  or  counselor  ratings  in  institutionalized  settings 
(Miller,  1953;  Mussen  & Naylor,  1954),  and  so  forth.  In 
experimental  contexts,  TAT-type  devices  have  been  used  to 
measure  changes  that  occur  under  laboratory  conditions.  For 
example,  Feshbach  (1955)  administered  TAT  cards  to  insulted  and 
non-insulted  groups,  Buss  and  Foliart  (1958)  after  aggressive 
role-play,  and  Lindzey  and  ICalnins  (1958)  before  and  after  the 
experience  of  failure. 

Also  experimental  research  has  studied  the  impact  of  fantasy 
projective  techniques  on  subsequent  aggressive  behavior  (Berkowitz, 

1960;  Feshbach,  1955;  Homberger,  1959).  These  investigations 
(e.g.,  Berkowitz,  1960,  1962,  1964;  Berkowitz  & Geen,  1966,  1967; 

Buss,  1961,  1963;  Feshbach,  1955,  1956,  1961)  aim  at  determining  the 
cathartic,  inhibiting,  and  inducing  effects  on  subsequent  aggression 
of  such  fantasy  experiences  as  TAT-type  cards,  films,  or  doll  play. 

Berkowitz  and  Geen  (1966;  1967)  found  that  provoked  subjects  viewing 
a nonaggressive  film  demonstrated  less  aggression  subsequently  than 
those  who  saw  an  aggressive  film.  However,  more  importantly,  if- 
the  aggression  was  depicted  as  justified,  subjects  exhibited  less 
subsequent  aggression  than  if  the  filmed  aggression  was  unjustified. 

Another  example  of  this  genre  is  the  work  of  Feshbach  (1955) 
who  reported  a reduction  in  aggression  among  angered  subjects, 
permitted  to  express  hostility  in  TAT-type  stories.  The  fact  that 
the  cards  were  initially  developed  to  measure  individual,  not 
group,  differences  might  explain  Feshbach's  (1955)  failure  to  obtain 
aggressive  stories  from  some  angered  subjects  in  response  to  TAT 
stimuli.  Also,  as  far  back  as  Beliak  (1944),  TAT  cards  were  found 
to  vary  in  "card  pull"  for  aggressive  stories.  Auld,  Eron  and  Laffal 
(1955)  noted  that  only  three  TAT  cards  elicited  aggression  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  permit  scaling.  As  Buss  reminded  researchers  in  1961  (p.  151), 
thp  TAT  is  an  "omnibus  instrument,  designed  to  yield  information  about  a 

wide  variety  of  behavior."  " 

» . • 

Aiile'-cognizant  of  some*  of  these4’ methodological  problem’s,  ■ 

Minturn  (1967;  1968’;  1969)  in  the’ initial  development  of  the  PAR  in- 
strument was  heavily  influenced  by  earlier  pictorial  projective  devices 
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used  for  both  the  assessment  and  inducement  of  aggression.  Like 
Kagan  (1956)  and  Lesser  (1957) 9 however,  Minturn  aimed  at  refining 
TAT-type  pictures  to  obtain  a more  reliable  measure  of  aggression. 
She  designed  a set  of  stimulus  pictures  specifically  to  elicit 
aggressive  themes.  From  a base  of  166  pictures,  Minturn  devised 
a set  that  could  be  sorted  out  reliably  along  the  dimensions  of 
aggressiveness,  disturbingness,  humourousness,  and  justice.  These 
pictures  with  defined,  less  ambiguous  characterizations  "can  be  used 
for  experimental  work  where  accurate  prediction  of  group  reactions, 
rather  than  analysis  of  the  subtleties  of  individual  differences, 
is  required  [Minturn,  1967,  p.  99]."  Also,  Minturn  (1967)  and  in 
subsequent  work  with  Lewis  (1968b)  found  that  scale  ratings  of  the 
pictures  yielded  the  same  information  as  stories  and  thus  provided 
a valid  metric.  This  further  refinement,  embodied  in  the  PAR 
instrument  utilized  in  the  present  cross-national  study,  represents 
an  important  improvement  because  the  more  structured  method  is 
simpler  to  administer,  less  expensive  to  analyze,  and  more  adaptable 
to  different  cultural  settings. 


Peer  Nomination  Inventory  (PNI) 


The  Peer  nomination  Inventory,  like  the  PAR,  builds  upon  previous 
research  on  aggression  (e.g.,  Eron,  Laulicht,  & Walder,  1956;  Lesser,  1959; 
Minturn  & Lewis,  1968a,  Walder,  Abelson,  Eron,  Banta,  & Laulicht,  1961; 

Wiggins  & Winder,  1961).  This  sociometric  measure  is  an  extension  and 
modification  of  the  Peer-Rate  Index  of  Aggression  developed  by  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  Research  Group  (Walder  et  al. , 1961).  The  basic  premise  of  sociometrics 
is  that  peers  provide  good  sources  of  information  about  the  aggressive 
behavior  of  their  age  associates.  Following  the  tradition  of  Hartshome, 

May,  and  Mailer’s  (1929)  "Guess  Who"  test  and  more  recently  Tuddenham’s 
(1952)  "Reputation  Test,"  the  Index  poses  a series  of  questions 
to  children  about  each  other  in  everyday  exchanges.  For  example,  "Who 
starts  a fight  over  nothing?"  and  "Who  takes  the  other  children’s  things 
without  asking?"  are  respectively  physical  and  acquisitive  aggressive 
items. 


Recent  studies  demonstrate  the  construct  validity  of  this 
peer  nomination  sociometric  device  and  related  permutations  (Feshbach, 
1970;  Flavell  & Hill,  1969;  Kagan,  1956;  Lesser,  1957;  Patterson,  1967; 
Williams,  Meyerson,&  Eron,  1967).  For  example.  Lesser’s  (1952)  earlier 
research  demonstrated  a positive  relationship  between  peer  ratings  of 
aggression  and  parental  rejection.  In  a later  report,  his  investigation 
(Lesser,  1957)  showed  a significant  positive  relationship  between  peer 
ratings  and  fantasy  aggression  for  children  of  permissive  mothers  and 
a significant  negative  correlation  for  children  of  restrictive  mothers. 
Another  of  his  studies  (1959),  on  the  relationship  between  various  forms 
of  aggression  and  popularity  among  lower  class  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
children,  indicated  that  physical  aggression  (e.g.,  hits  back  if 
someone  hits  him  first)  was  approved  peer  behavior  while  indirect 
aggression  (e.g.,  tattling  to  the  teacher)  received  the  least  social 
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support.  More  recent  work  by  Eron,  Walder,  Toigo,  and  Lefkowitz  (1963) 
showed  that  peer  ratings  of  aggression  were  highest  when  parents 
reported  using  physical  punishment.  The  most  direct  test  of  the 
validity  of  the  Peer-Rate  Index,  however,  was  executed  by  Williams, 
Meyerson,  and  Eron  (1967).  They  found  eight  year  old  children  rated 
high  in  aggression  by  peers  made  more  frequent , intense,  and  longer 
lasting  aggressive  responses  than  did  children  rated  low  by  peers. 

They  concluded  that  "It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  identify  highl- 
and low-aggressive  children  by  a simple,  practical,  and  economic 
’Guess  Who’  procedure  [Williams  et  al. , 1967,  p*  189]."  The  PNI 
provides  the  present  investigators  with  just  such  a technique. 


Norms  of  Aggression 


More  than  assessing  aggressive  feelings  toward  various  forms 
of  overt  aggressive  exchange  between  individuals,  the  PAR  fantasy 
projective  instrument  in  an  important  sense  measures  the  internalized 
social  norms  of  appropriate  interpersonal  behavior.  As  Berkowitz 
(1962,  p.  d8)  stressed,  "If  a person  has  developed  extremely  strong 
inhibitons  against  expressing  aggression,  he  is  not  likely  to  express 
hostility  readily  either  in  fantasy  tasks  or  in  ’real  life’.”  Therefore, 
subjects’  reactions  to  projective  stimuli  are  more  likely  also  to  reveal 
internalized  normative  standards  governing  their  aggressive  fantasies. 
Berkowitz fs  chapter  on  ,fThe  Inhibition  of  Aggressive  Acts”  in  Aggression: 

A Social  Psychological  Analysis  (1962)  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive, 
informative, and  insightful^eview  on  the  relationship  between  internalized 
norms  and  aggressive  expressions.  In  his  own  studies  on  film  violence, 
which  heavily  influenced  the  present  investigators’  research,  viewers 
felt  freer  to  aggress  against  an  annoying  experimenter  if  the  filmed 
aggression  was  presented  as  -justified  (Berkowitz,  Corwin, & Heironimus, 

1963;  Berkowitz  & Geen,  1966;  Berkowitz  &,  Rawlings1, -'1963)  . ‘i  Similarly’ other 
researchers  investigated' ;the  conditions  which.:  may  affect  the  legitimacy  or 
justification  of  aggressidn,  (e.g.,  Jopes,  Hester,- Farina,  & Davis,  1959). 

Status  and  Role  Norms 


The  status  and  role  of  the  individuals  involved  in  an  aggressive 
exchange  appear  to  be  crucial  dimensions  influencing  judgments  of  legiti- 
macy and  rightness  of  an  action.  Data  gathered  in  various  research  set- 
tings-- summer  camp  (Lippitt,  Polansky,  Redl,  & Rosen,  1958),  junior  high 
school  (Graham,  Charwat,  Honig,  & Welty,  1951),  college  (Cohen,  1955, 
1958),  and  military  (Thibaut  & Rieken,  1955) — attest  to  the  power  of 
the  status  norm  regarding  aggression.  In  general,  aggression  by  high 
status  persons — either  by  virtue  of  formal  authority,  prestige,  or  age — 
acquire  more  social  sanction;  punishment,  overt  anger,  or  hostility  by 
such  figures  is  more  acceptable  than  the  same  behavior  exhibited  by 
individuals  with  less  status.  Berkowitz  (1962,  p.  77),  in  depicting  the 
status  norm,  concluded  that,  ”[F]  or  any  degree  of  aggression  received, 
siblings,  friends,  and  peers  probably  would  elicit  a stronger  reaction 
than  would  those  people  in  authority  who  had  the  power  and  social  right 
to  punish  aggression  directed  against  them.” 
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Earlier  work  by  Minturn  (1967;  1968)  and  then  with  Lewis  (1968b) 
using  similar  aggressive  stimuli  pictures  yielded  supportive  findings. 

In  her  basic  study  designed  to  develop  pictures  with  predictable  char- 
acteristics 5 Minturn's  (1967)  identification  of  the  legitimate  status 
of  both  the  victim  and  aggressor  contained  evaluative  components.  For 
example,  justified  aggression  was  aggression  executed  by  a policeman 
while  unjustified  aggression  was  perpetrated  by  a burglar.  She  found 
that  her  hypothesized  just  and  unjust  exchanges  reliably  differentiated: 
Aggression  by  persons  of  legitimate  authority  was  judged  more  justifi- 
able, less  aggressive,  and  less  disturbing  than  aggression  by  law  break- 
ers or  deviants.  Since  Minturn's  status  dimension  included  an  evalua- 
tive, "good  guy-bad  guy1'  component,  her  results  may  not  be  attributed 
solely  to  social  norms  justifying  authority.  Minturn  and  Lewis'  follow- 
up study  on  adults  and  children  (1968b)  is  more  dispositive  regard- 
ing status  norms.  The  picture  series  administered  to  children  varied 
parent  and  child  figures  as  the  criteria  of  just  aggression.  Adults 
were  administered  this  series  and  an  additional  one  which  varied  police 
and  other  non-authority  (non-deviant)  figures.  For  example,  a picture 
of  a father  hitting  or  scolding  a child,  Minturn  and  Lewis  called  "just” 
aggression,  the  equivalent  of  high  status  or  authority  aggression.  The 
ratings  clearly  indicated  that  both  adults  and  children  viewed  "unjust" 
aggression  as  most  wrong;  it  was  more  appropriate  for  those  with  higher 
status  to  aggress. 


Social  norms  about  the  differences  in  the  legitimacy  of  aggression 
for  specific  authority  figures  have  not  been  systematically  assessed. 
However,  due  to  the  extensive  work  studying  child  rearing  antecedents, 
some  information  is  available  about  parental  authority  figures.  Sears, 
Maccoby,  arad Lievijh*,rs  widely  known  study  (1957)  of  middle  and  lower  class 
mothers  found  that  children  learn  not  to  aggress  against  mothers,  but  to 
express  their  aggression  only  to  peers  or  younger  children.  Minturn  and 
Lewis'  stud}r  (1968b),  utilizing  parent  figures,  arrived  at  the  same 
familial  norm.  Parents  evidently  transmit  standards  and  expectations 
which  sanction  parent  aggression  toward  children  but  severely  condemn 
child  aggression  to  parents  (Bandura,  1960;  Bandura  & Walters;  1959; 

Sears,  Maccoby,  & Levin, "1957) . 

Research  on  children's  perceptions  ofrappropriate^aggreggiva  reactions 
to  policemen  and  teachers  is  essentially  absent.  However,  findings 
extant  on  adult  authority  figures  and  on  inter-system  support  among 
figures  (Hess  & Tapp,  1969)  suggest  that  children  regard  parents, 
teachers,  and  policemen  similarly  onr  a number  of  crucial  role  dimensions, 
e.g.,  fairness,  affiliation,  power  to  punish.  Young  children  particu- 
larly believe  that  non-compliance  (a  component  of  aggressive  expression) 
even  to  a "wrong11  or  unjust  order  by  the  police  figure  is  untenable 
(Hess  & Taijney,  1967.).  Apparently  confrontation,  i.e.,  aggressive  ex- 
change, with  the  police  even  to  challenge  injustice  is  very  threaten- 
ing and  generally  inhibited.  Further,  as  related  in  Part  I of  our  study 
(Hess  & Tapp,  1969),  although  few  children  reported  that  they  would  re- 
main passive  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  authority  figures  including 
teachers  and  police,  few  also  advanced  the  aggressive  alternative  of 
"get  even."  In  interaction  with  these  figures,  children,  especially 
older  ones,  may  inhibit  overt  face-to-face  aggression  but  learn  to 
express  disruptive  sentiments  covertly  (Buss,  1961;  Clausen,  1968). 
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Sex  Norms 


A culture  also  transmits  sex-related  norms  of  appropriate  behavior 
with  regard  to  aggression.  Excellent  comprehensive  critiques  of  research 
and  theory  on  sex  differences  are  included  in  Berkowit2  (1962),  Feshbach 
(1970),  and  Maccoby  (1966).  According  to  Berkowitz  (1962,  p.  272), 
biological  differences  are  probably  relatively  unimportant  in  compari- 
son to  cultural  training  where  children  learn  behavior  appropriate  to 
their  sex.  To  Sears  (1963,  1965)  as  well  as  many  other  investigators 
(e.g.,  Kagan  & Moss,  1962;  Lynn,  1962,  1969;  Mischel,  1970),  aggression 
is  a key  variable  defining  sex-role  behavior.  Girls  internalize  the 
cultural  standard  that  aggressiveness  should  be  inhibited.  Usually,  boys 
are  expected  and  encouraged  to  be  more  aggressive  while  they  are  also 
more  frequently  the  recipients  of  physical  punishment.  For  example, 

Sears,  Maccoby,  and  Levin  (1957)  reported  that  boys  displayed  more 
aggressive  behavior  probably  because  they  were  rewarded  n0re  for  regres- 
sion and  negativistic  behavior.  Conversely,  girls  were  praised  more  for 
prosocial,  compliant  behavior  and  were  more  often  subject  to.  punishment 
and  withdrawal  of  love  for  aggression  and  disobedience,  hence  girls  learned 
to  be  more  conforming  and  obedient  (Lansky,  Crandall,  Kagan,  & Baker, 

1961;  Mussen,  1969;  Stevenson,  1967).  In  summary,  societal  norms  are 
more  critical  and  negative  about  female  aggression  in  contrast  to  male 
aggression;  a finding  further  substantiated  through  projective  techniques. 
(Minturn,  1967;  Minturn  & Lewis,  1968b), 

In  a compilation  of  the  results  of  approximately  thirty  studies 
by  Oetzel  (1966),  boys  repeatedly  were  found  to  be  more  aggressive. 

This  finding  based  on  subjects  from  2 years  of  age  through  adulthood 
emerged  from  a variety  of  settings  including  observational,  rating, 
experimental,  projective,  and  self  report  type  paradigms.  The  sex  norm 
inhibiting  female  aggression  appears  to  have  a compelling  effect,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  expression  of  physical  aggression. 

However,  as  Feshbach  (1970,  p.  192)  reported  more  indirect  (non- 
physical) forms  of  aggression  yield  a somewhat  more  variable  pattern 
(e.g.,  Kagan  & Moss,  1962:  Sears,  1961). 

Furthermore,  the  sex  norm  extends  beyond  the  sex  of  the  aggressor 
to  the  sex  of  the  victim.  In  addition  to  demonstrating  that  males  ad- 
ministered more  shocks  than  females  to  victims  in  a learning  experiment, 
Buss’  study  (1963)  of  college  students  also  reported  that  males  shocked 
male  victims  more  than  female  victims.  Male  aggression  directed  at 
females  is  generally  considered  more  wrong  and  less  justified  than  com- 
parable aggression  directed  at  other  males,  while  females  are  generally 
required  to  be  unaggressive  to  both  males  and  females  (Taylor  & Epstein, 
1967).  However,  Taylor  and  Epstein’s  experiment  (1967)  did  not  entirely 
confirm  these  normative  assumptions:  While  both  sexes  were  reluctant 
to  shock  a female  opponent,  college  females  were  extremely  aggressive 
in  response  to  a male  antagonist,  arguing  that  "Any  man  who  behaves  in 
such  a manner  deserves  all  the  punishment  he  can  get  [p.  485]." 
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Hitting  and  Scolding  Norms 

Social  norms  seem  also  to  sanction  various  forms  of  aggressive  ex- 
pression, Graham,  Charvat,  Honig, and  Welty  (1951)  found  that  pre- 
adolescents had  a much  more  hostile  reaction  to  physical  aggression  in 
comparison  to  verbal  attacks.  Apparently  older  subjects  felt  similarly. 
Buss  (1963)  ttforlcing  with  college  students  found  a more  aggressive  response 
to  physical  pain  than  to  verbal  interference.  Studies  by  Minturn  (1967) 
and  Minturn  and  Lewis  (1968b)  again  yielded  ccasistent  results:  Physical 

aggression  was  judged  more  wrong,  more  frightening,  more  angry,  more 
aggressive,  and  more  disturbing  than  verbal  aggression.  Even  in  ex- 
changes between  peers,  that  is  persons  of  equal  status,  adults  and 
children  rated  physical  aggression  more  negatively  than  verbal  aggres- 
sion. In  contrast  however,  Lesser  (1959)  found  that  lower  class  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children  were  more  approving  of  peers  who  responded  with 
physical  punishment  than  of  those  who  employed  verbal,  particularly 
tattling,  techniques . 


Demographic  Differences  in  Aggression 


Sex 


Some  differences  irn  aggression  for  various  groupings  are  so 
pervasive  and  predictable  that  they  become  identified  as  a normative 
group  standard.  For  example,  aggression  strongly  appears  to  be  a sex-typed 
behavior.  It  is  more  appropriate  or  sanctioned  when  manifested  in  one 
sex — males — than  another  (Mischel,  1970).  The  patterns  of  socializing 
males  and  females  about  the  appropriateness  of  their  aggressive  behavior 
so  markedly  diverge  that  the  differences  have  come  to  be  viewed  as  a 
social  norm.  Since  sex  is  one  of  the  norms  affecting  aggression  of 
specific  interest  in  our  study,  this  literature  was  reviewed  in  the  norms 
section  above.  However,  other  group  differences  may  also  strongly 
condition  the  acquisition  or  inhibition  of  aggressive  responses  and 
thereby  take  on  normative  characteristics.  For  example,  in  the  pre- 
sent project  the  socio-economic • status  of  the  aggressor  and  victim 
(e.g.,  butcher,  veterinarian)  might  have  been  varied  to  determine 
the  effect  of  SES  norms  on  legitimizing  aggression. 

Age 


The  literature  on  age  changes  in  aggressive  behavior  and  in 
attitudes  and  standards  about  aggressiveness  is  sparse  and  sketchy. 

A large  portion  of  the  work  on  aggression  was  done  primarily  with 
preschool  children.  Again  Buss  (1961)  and  Feshbach  (1970)  provide 
good  reviews  of  what  is  available  on  this  topic.  In  part,  the 
difficulty  with  studying  age  trends  in  aggressiveness  is  exacerbated 
because  there  are  age  differences  in  the  mode  of  aggressive  expression. 
Goodenough’s  fundamental  study  (1931)  of  children  between  one  and 
eight  years  old  demonstrated  an  age  decrease  in  physical  punishment 
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with  a concomitant  increase  in  scolding,  threat,  and  isolation 
techniques.  As  Buss  (1961,  p,  280)  subsequently  pointed  out, 

"Physical  aggression  occurs  before  verbal  aggression  simply  because 
the  child  can  make  striking  responses  before  he  has  sufficient 
command  of  speech  to  use  it  in  attack." 

While  the  reviews  indicate  that  research  findings  are 
somewhat  contradictory,  generally  aggression  seems  to  increase 
until  adoles ence*  For  example,  Crandall,  Orleans,  Preston,  and  Rabson 
(1958)  reported  that  children  at  age  seven  exhibited  more  aggression  to 
peers  than  children  at  age  four.  With  age,  diffuse  rage  reactions 
become  more  specifically  focused  into  aggressive  behavior  (Sears 
et  al.,  1957)  and,  although  perhaps  inhibited  in  the  presence  of 
adults,  aggressive  actions  seem  to  increase  in  frequency  (Buss, 

1961),  This  is  consistent  with  Baldwin’s  theory  (1955)  that  at 
around  preadolescence  compliance  to  authority  is  at  a low  ebb  and 
the  peer  group  becomes  increasingly  important:  Children  demonstrate 

noncompliance  and  express  their  aggressive  responses.  Also  such 
an  age  pattern  parallels  Kohlberg’s  (1963a;  1963b)  and  Piaget’s 
(1932)  findings  that  with  maturity  children  exhibit  more  questioning 
of  adults  and  do  not  think  authorities’  status  or  power  position 
per  se  legitimizes  their  rules , 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  also  appears  to  be  some  ampli- 
fication with  age  in  the  sex  norm  of  aggression,  Jersild  and  Markey’s 
observational  study  (1935)  on  nursery  school  children  found  not  only 
that  boys  were  more  aggressive,  but  also  that  the  difference  was 
even  greater  for  older  children.  Although  sex  differences  emerge 
as  early  as  age  two,  with  maturity  the  sex  norm  may  be  even  more 
strongly  internalized.  The  review  of  the  sex  differences  literature 
reveals,  however,  that  these  early  learned  norms  remain  crucial 
factors  throughout  the  life  cycle. 

Socio-Economic  Status 


Although  there  has  been  substantial  research  on  social  class 
differences  in  aggression,  few  definitive  statements  can  be  made. 
Contrary  to  the  commonplace  assumption  that  people  from  different 
socio-economic  strata  learn  different  attitudes  toward  aggression, 
the  empirical  evidence  yields  a more  complicated  picture.  This  com- 
plexity is  well  conveyed  in  comprehensive  reviews  by  Hess  (1970) 
and  again  by  Feshbach  (1970)  and  Berkowitz  (1962).  In  summary,  the 
data  on  class  differences  in  aggressiveness  are  ambiguous.  For  ex- 
ample, although  Lesser’s  study  (1959)  indicated  physical  punishment 
was  very  popular  among  lower  class  boys,  unjustified  aggression  re- 
ceived little  popularity — no  more  than  would  be  expected  in  the 
middle  class.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  compelling  evidence  that 
lower-class  children  are  more  aggressive  than  middle  class  children 
(Buss,  Durkee,  & Baer,  1956).  While  several  studies  found  lower 
class  children  more  aggressive  (e,g,,  Feagin,  1968;  Goldstein,  1955; 
McKee  & Leader,  1955:  Stoltz  & Smith,  1959),  others  found  greater 
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Culture 


The  final  demographic  background  characteristic  considered  in 
in  the  present  study  is  culture.  Croup  differences  in  aggressive 
expressions  led  Sears,  Maccoby,  and  Levin  (1958  n.  351)  to  observe, 
"All  human  societies,  even  all  colony-living  subhuman  primates, 
have  rules  to  limit  the  kinds  and  direction  of  aggression  that 
may  be  expressed/'  Children  in  all  cultures  exhibit  aggressive  be- 
haviors; yet,  each  culture  has  a different  tolerance  for  aggressive 
expressions  and  its  owu  socializing  practices  to  cope  with  these 
overt  manifestations  (Whiting,  1963;  Whiting  & Child.  1953).  Thus, 
while  there  are  commonalities  in  aggression,  the  patterns  reflect 
cultural  variation  (Mead,  1935).  In  reviewing  the  literature, 

Zigler  and  Child  (1969)  concluded  that  overt  aggression  is  higher 
and  guilt  about  it  lox^er  in  societies  that  value  and  reward  such 
behavior.  For  instance,  Biesheuvel's  study  (1959)  of  two  African 
groups,  one  peaceful  and  the  other  warlike,  revealed  that  the 
warlike  group  utilized  frequent,  severe  physical  punishment  which 
reinforced  aggressiveness.  Lambert,  Triandis,  and  Wolf's  work 
(1959)  also  demonstrated  that  societies  which  employed  punitive 
socialization  techniques  believed  in  aggressive , malevolent  dietics 
while  societies  with  benevolent  dieties  emphasized  values  of 
affection  and  nurturance. 

Furthermore,  in  all  societies  people  distinguish  between 
kinds  of  authority  such  as  legitimate-illegitimate,  feminine- 
masculine,  and  benign-malicious.  Behavioral  adaptation  to 
status  figures  and  values,  beliefs,  and  fantasies  about  authority, 
however,  may  vary  with  the  cultural  conditions  and  the  authority 
(Inkeles  & Levinson,  1969).  Minturn  and  Lambert  (1964)  , in  Mothers 
of  Six  Cultures,  hypothesized  economic  and  living  arrangements  under 
which  children  would  be  more  likely  to  be  punished  for  mother- 
directed  and  peer-directed  aggression.  In  cultures  where  mothers 
have  some  economic  independence,  live  in  a nuclear  family  household, 
and  expect  children  to  assist  regularly  with  chores,  their  status 
permits  them  to  enforce  authority,  and  children  arvi  likely  to  be 
punished  for  mother-directed  aggression.  Indian  women,  who  have 
low  status,  were  the  most  permissive  in  this  regard.  Also,  con- 
sistent with  Whiting/s  study  (1959),  in  societies  where  families 
share  communal  living  quarters  with  relatives  and  close  ties  with 
neighbors,  children  are  likely  to  be  punished  for  peer-directed 
aggression.  Mothers  in  the  United  States  encouraged  retaliation 
to  peers  and  were  more  lenient  in  their  expectations  of  obedience, 
while  Mexican  mothers  discouraged  aggression  and  expected  prompt 
obedience. 


In  contrast  to  status  norms  of  aggression,  there  is  greater 
universality  in  the  sex  norms  among  societies.  As  Mischcl  (1970, 
p.  7)  succinctly  described,  "Sex-role  stereotypes  are  pervasive  and 
widely  shared  within  particular  cultures,  and  to  some  extent  across 
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cultures  (e.p.,  D'/.ndrad*  * 1966;  Whitinp  **  Whitinp,  1962).'  In  six 
different  cultures,  VMtlw  and  Child  (1962)  oh  served  more  physical 
nppressicn  by  hoys  thin  pirls.  T*ar  rv , Bac^n,  and  Child's  cross- 
cultural  survey  (19r>7)  of  r*  search  on  r;».  x difference*;  concluded  that 
in  the  majority  of  culture?*  pirls  art  note  obedient  and  nurturant 
beys,  more  self-reliant  and  achi*.  venent  oriented.  They  reported 
that  sex  differences  are  even  creator  in  cultures  where  physical 
ability  is  emphasized  ( .r*,  buntinp  societies).  However,  Minturn 
and  Lambert*?;  data  (1964)  repealed  no  fjtrcnp  sev:  difference  in 
nothcr-di rcctcd  or  peer-directed  .v  -r. ssion  and  concluded  that 
other  researcher?;  like  Barry,  Bacon,  and  CM  Id  may  be  overcst  inatinp. 
mnlo  ap?prcssivenesr; . 

While  this  review  has  focused  m differ*  nr.  s y,  *v  cultures, 
also  subcultural  patterns  within  a socle-tv  nay  vary  in  the  rein- 
for  cement,  expression,  anti  inhibition  m*pr  ssion.  Despite  a 
history  of  fccllnp  and  contemporary  l«nslon«;t  systematic  research 
on  subcultural  norms  of  a percssi  on  i s spars*  . ror  the  most  part, 
no  cleear-cut  differences  specifically  attributable  to  subculture 
have  been  riporcusly  established  There  ha*  been  sere  work  in  the 
United  States  on  the  re-lnt  JrnsMp  t.stv.  m ethnicUv  (race),  racial 
class,  and  culture  in  child  rtaritv  and  Karnltv  styles  (e.p., 
Clausen  6 Williams,  196*3:  Davis,  194.1,  M41:  Davis;  A Havlp, burnt, 
1946,  1947),  And  thouph  subcultural  **>;pcr  ierces  nay  have  an  effect, 
it  is  less  clear  whether  it  is  due  t chance,  heredity,  or  caste 
sanction . 

Some  systematic  work  by  r'.ir^n  (1964)  rev*  <1  d that  caste, 
sanctions  affected  personality  structure  sufficiently  to  account 
for  differential  nodi  a o c myr*. ?;:* ; v*.  < xnr*  s-  between  black  and 
white  Americans.  Of  eleven  rharacterist  i<  s , *.  Jx  were  directly 

related  to  aperossic  n : Basically,  thouph  r*  sslnn  war*  :;tronp,  for 

blacks,  it  was  consciously  suppi  e:i?,k  d or  *Vniid.  Hess'  recent 
review  (1970)  of  "Class  and  Kthnie  Influences  upon  Socialization** 
included  further  supportiv.  stiuM.  a on  ethnic  subcultural  Patterns. 
For  example,  Katz's  studies  on  tin  ff«ct  f r*.r.  on  product  ivi  tv 
and  interaction  (K»tz  A Colun,  1762:  Katr. , foldston,  4 Benjamin, 
195G)  conjectured  that  Mnckr*  performed  1,-a  wa  ll  because  they 
feared  that  cemprtiTi  a nonisr.t  a hi  d)  statu*  person  would  he  con- 
sidered nppr*  asiv*  . And  Mu?u»«  n (lf*S3)  r^pTtol  th  A blacks  TAT 
stories  we re  much  vr.nrs  .‘von.ssiv*  than  whites’  r;t^ri«!»f  although 
black  "appress inn  -o!  r.nre  <fl*n  to  t ak<  mild  (verbal)  forms 
than  did  avyressi on  in  th*  stori*!*  of  vhli*  V a;-,  (H*sg,  1970, 
p.  490)."  Those  findim-s  confirmed  (is  « bro  rvat  ions  ri  psycho- 
analy tically-or liMilcal  social  ? ei«-r.t  ist?.  (.  .a.,  Dai,  1‘>4H;  Kardincr 
6 Ovesey,  19S1)  that  a core  unbit:,  f * M'  hlvk  . .mi  r i c .ms  is  the 
hand  line.  of  nperess i on . But  dm  to  the  *h  M th  of  specific  tompara- 
tivt:  research,  conclusions  on  subcultural  pat  t*  ms  in  appressi  on 
and  the  norm?*  of  .ypressien  are  m oessar i !y  i * strict*  d. 
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Methodology 


A.  General  Statement  of  the  Design  of  the  Study  and 
the  Problem  of  Comparability 
by 


June  Tapp 


The  design  of  the  study  involved  a cross-national  investigation 
of  the  patterns  of  socialization  of  children  into  the  compliance 
systems  of  society  focusing  upon  aggressive  behavior  and  compliant 
relationships,  particularly  in  the  school#  The  cross-national  design 
with  its  comparative  data  provided  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
universality  of  patterns  of  aggression  and  compliance  toward  authority. 
The  design  of  the  study  involved  comparative  studies  in  six  countries 
(seven  cultures),  selected  to  provide  variations  in  norms  controlling 
compliant  and  aggressive  behavior.  The  participating  countries  were 
Denmark,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Uuited  States--black 
and  white  subcultures.  In  each  country  elementary  age  children 
(grades  4,  6,  and  8)  in  urban  areas  constituted  the  research  popula- 
tion. 


The  design  had  several  component  parts  which  assessed*  1)  children’s 
orientations  and  behavior  toward  authority  figures  in  selected  com- 
pliance systems;  2)  children’s  conceptions  of  law  and  rule;  3)  the 
influences  of  status,  role,  and  sex  on  the  shaping  of  compliance  and 
aggressive  behavior;  4)  children’s  attitudes  toward  socially  approved 
and  socially  disapproved  exercises  of  suthority  and/or  aggression  in 
equal  and  non-equal  dyads;  and  5)  the  relationship  of  such  attitudes 
and  orientations  to  non-compl iant  or  aggressive  behavior  in  the  class- 
room and  in  turn,  to  the  norms  of  the  society.  Data  was  gathered  by 
semistructures  projective  pictures,  peer  nominations,  interview,  and 
teachers’  rating  techniques.  Only  the  teacher  ratings  were  not 
analyzed  in  the  present  study.  The  study  design  involved  examination 
and  analysis  of  the  data  in  terms  of  sampl ing  variations  in  demo- 
graphic variables--age , sex,  social  economic  status,  and  ethnicity 
or  nation  on  psychological  variables  such  as  guilt,  internalization 
of  norms,  and  fantasied  aggression. 

The  contribution  of  any  cross-national  design  is  the  perspective 
that  comparative  data  can  provide;  the  problem  in  any  cross-national 
study  is  the  assurance  of  comparability  in  such  procedures  as  instru- 
ment development,  sampling,  data  collecting,  analysis,  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  study’s  built-in  intention  was  to  contribute  knowledge  and 
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Lheory  through  basic  r m arch  • i n f I -.1  ibnr  M ; * Ik  i mpl  i c -it  i on  of 
these  results  by  sophisticated  and  string-. nt  compar  -it  i v studies* 
Since*  comparability  )*,  a n-i  jor  orobl  n i r.  cro:.',*n.it.  ional  re, :.irch 
and  it.  is  important  to  ,nc  our  ng»..  the  part ici pat  ion  of  local  in- 
ve si  i ga t or s ( Campbu  11  , 1^67),  a Field  M ine’  ll  ’.ms  v”itt.„n  to  deal 

with  the  p,on.:r;;l  probl  :m  of  compa  rob?  1 i t y and  c ros  s-nat  i ona  1 
na 1 1 i c i pn  t i on  ( Journal  of  Social  Ismj-’s  , ] % n)  . In  o r d e r t o 
accomplish  this  task  most  effectively,  Field  Manuals  for  cross- 
national  u s e wc r . written  on  both  pi  1 * * s t ud i o s a n d t h . f i n a l 
field  Sljdy.  The  aim  of  the  Field  M,  trial  was  the  maintenance  of 
comparability  in  the  .admin  i M rat  i vc  procedures,  translation  tech- 
niques, and  the  collection,  preparation,  :n  ocessi ng,  and  analysis 
of  the  data.  The  purpo:. e of  the  Field  Manual  was  to  provide  par- 
ticipating investigators  with  complete  end  explicit  descriptions 
of  the  aims,  orientations,  procedure  , research  populations,  in- 
struments, data  processing  procedures,  end  analysis  of  d.st  .i  tech- 
niques for  the  c ross -not i ona 1 study  of  compliance  systems.  Tlv 
Field  Manual  was  an  explication  and  detailed  reference  bool’  for 
the  implementation  of  tile*  project  entitled  "Authority,  Rule:,  and 
Ap  y vc  s s inn:  A Cro  s - n a t ion  a 1 Study  of  Social  i :•  a t i on  i n t o C cm  - 
pliance  Systems,"  which  forme,  thj  basis  of  this  report  . 

The  Field  Manual  is  available’  or.  request  f rum  t lie  nation*1 
field  investigators,  the  c ros  s -nat  i run  1 invest  igators,  and  the 
U.S*  Office  of  Education.  It  provides  in  example  of  a me  l Jiodol  or  i ca  1 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  comparability  in  cross-national 
research. 

The  Field  Manual  contained  complete  and  specific  directions 
for  every  phase  of  the  compliance  study.  It  emit  .lined  detailed 
instruction',  for  such  research  areas  a*,  translation  procedures, 
direction;  for  instrument  development,  administration  <>f  testing, 
interviewing  techniques,  data  analysis  decisions,  van  so  on.  It 
was  designed  so  that  each  section  was  a desc r i pi i ve , discrete  unit 
allowing  the  investigators  easy  entry  into  any  phase  of  tin*  field 
study.  Since  each  part  of  the  manual  was  a discrete  unit  , it.  was 
so  paginated.  In  add  ' ion  to  the  Field  Manual,  additional  direc- 
tions and  memos  were  sent  at  relevant  point:;  of  the  fi*ld  study; 
they  eventually  became  part  of  the  Field  Manual.  The  Manual  was 
designed  so  that  additional  memos  and  sections  could  be  entered 
in  the  proper  section  of  the  Field  Manual  and  numbered  consecu- 
tively. 

The  Field  Manual  contained  nine  sections:  i tit  roduct  1 on  (airn*; 

of  the  study  and  Field  Manual),  procedure*-  (directions  tor  securing 
the  research  sample,  translating,  tin:  instruments  preparing,  for 
testing,  admini  storing,  the  instrument*;),  pivnar.it  ion  f or  data  pro- 
cessing (data  preparation  and  convent  ions  of  tin*  study),  reliability 
study,  preparation  for  data  processing,  of  reliability,  interview 
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dose  r i pt  i on :»  of  t he  nn,  sample,  cont  ant,  or ana^ut i on , -idmi  ni  st  ra- 
tion, and  repotting  of  interview  material  *0 , data  analysis  and 
reports  for  c ross-nnt  ion  i!  confvr.jnco,.f  data  analysis  and  inter- 
pretalien  for  the  final  report  (the  conserve  t i ve  strategy,  in- 
structions for  us  in;*,  Mni  yra  s of  variance  and  m.rmr.  out  out  by 
instrument,  designs  for  other  analyses),  and  the  appendices. 

h.  Characteristics  of  the  Sample 


Subjects  were  selected  from  t h : fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
t;rade  levels  in  urban  schools  and  urban  districts  in  each  of  the 
part  ic  i net  i np.  countries.  The  sex  distribution  of  the  sample  was 
approximately  50  ier  cent  ml.-  and  50  per  cent  female.  For  proup- 
ndmi  n i si  ered  i nst  rumen l s , the  design  specified  100  subjects  selected 
from  j ac  h ;;r  ado  and  *;oc  i c-^couomic  lev;}  lor  a Lot  al  sample  of  600 
children  from  each  participating  country.  The  actua  1 number:;  varied 
somewhat  as  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  cross-national 
sample  C Table  !■!-!).  In  orc’.T  to  obtain  complete  date  for  the  sample 
si  .a:  sTecifivd,  more  : h m t hi  required  number  tested. 


Insert  T:ble  M-l  Ire  re 


For  the  l nd i vi  du a 1 1 y- admi n l si e red  interview,  a ten  per  cent 
i andom  sample*  u.i:,  drawn  from  the  subjects  in  each  country  who  took 
all  p,roup- admi  n i st  e r :d  instruments.  Although  t lie  design  specified 
appro  * mat  e 1 y 60  interviews  per  country  except  lor  the  U.S.  with 
120,  the  numbers  varied  somewhat  as  i s .via rent  in  t he  description 
of  the  cross-national  interview  sample  (Tihle  K-?).”  However,  -all 
interview  samples  except  Japan  weiv  r»„nre  s^nt  at  i . [ FN  )•’' 

The  total  United  State’;*  sampl  : included  t wo  ethnic  p roups 
(i.e.,  black  am!  white),  In  the  U.S.,  schools  isd  it  i vvl  y homo- 
geneous with  respect  to  ethnicity  (white  or  black)  and/or  soc  i ll 
class  uv  r chosen.  Kthnicity  was  determined  by  visual  inspection 
•at  each  ie;l  :dmin  i st.  r it  i on . In  ambiguous  c’s.s,  th  .*  classroom 
teacher  w.a*.  consulted,  Children  dm  were  neither  bl  ick  nor  white 


*[FN:  The  J ipanese  interview  s.a.  j > 1 e contained  only  A A subjects 

since  l)th  j?rede  subjects  wore  unive.il  lble.  01  these,  2 5 were 
upper  cl  is:;  children  Iron  different  residential  ireis.  Therefore, 
interview  data  from  Jap  in  should  be  considered  beirinp,  these  points 
in  mind.  ) 
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TABLE  M-1A 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE  ACROSS  ALL  COUNTRIES 


GRADE 

SES 

SEX 


4 

LOW  HIGH 
G B G B 


6 

LOW  HIGH 
G B G B 


8 

LOW  HIGH 
G B G B 


Country 


Denmark 

5 

7 

4 

5 

7 

Greece 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

India 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Italy 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Japan 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

U.S*  (white) 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

U.S.  (black) 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Total 

37 

37 

33 

34 

32 

4 

GRADE 

6 

8 

Country 

Denmark 

21 

20 

17 

Greece 

20 

20 

20 

India 

20 

20 

20 

Italy 

20 

20 

20 

Japan 

17 

10 

17 

U.S.  (white) 

21 

20 

20 

U.S.  (black) 

22 

21 

20 

Total 

141 

131 

134 

3 

6 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

29 

36 

34 

35 

33 

34 

32 

SES 

SEX 

GRAND 

LOW 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

30 

28 

32 

26 

58 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

19 

25 

21 

23 

44 

31 

30 

31 

30 

61 

33 

30 

31 

32 

63 

203 

203 

205 

201 

406 
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were  excluded  from  the  sample*  In  Italy,  the  sample  was  drawn  from 
sex-segregated  classrooms;  in  Greece,  the  low  status  grade  8 were 
also  sex-segregated* 


Although  religion  was  not  nalyzed,  information  on  religious 
affiliation  was  obtained  in  all  countries  but  the  U*S.  Detailed 
information  is  available  on  request  from  investigators.. 

Subjects  came  from  two  socio-economic  levels  (status)--high 
and  low--identif ied  by  father's  occupation  and  family's  place  of 
residence*  In  cases  of  f cither-absent  homes,  mothers'  occupation 
or  place  of  residence  was  used.  Social  class  levels  were  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  reported  occupation  or  investigators'  knowledge 
of  the  subjects.,  Since  social  class  is  a continuous  variable,  the 
distinctions  between  high  SES  (semi-professional  and  professional) 
and  low  SES  (semi-skilled  and  unskilled)  were  also  defined  by  each 
investigator*  Occupations  and  related  educational  status  designa- 
tions from  the  Chicago  Tribune  Census  (CTC)  7-point  scale  were  made 
available  to  insure  cross-national  SES  comparability.  High  status 
included  upper  middle  class  or  college  educated  occupations;  low 
status  covered  lower  to  upper  lower  class  or  high  school  or  less 
than  high  school  educated  occupations*  Examples  of  high  status 
occupations  in  the  U.S.  (semi-professional,  professional,  execu- 
tive, managerial)  includes  owner  of  a large  business,  president 
of  a company,  teacher,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  production  engineer* 
Examples  of  low  status  level  occupations  in  the  U*S.  (skilled, 
semi-skilled,  unskilled)  include:  day  laborer,  factory  worker, 

machine  operator,  cab  driver,  plumber*  In  the  U*S.,  children 
identified  and  coded  fathers'  and  mothers'  occupations  on  a nine- 
point  scale*  In  other  countries  similar  adaptations  we  re  used. 

In  some  versions  of  the  PAR  two  additional  questions  that  dealt 
with  parental  occupation  were  included.  Figure  li-1  lists  the 
occupational -SES  questions  used  in  the  U.S.  version  of  the  PAR 
(see  Appendix).  Children  also  wrote  a description  of  parents' 
occupations  in  a space  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  thus  providing 
an  additional  check  on  the  SES  coding. 


In  the  U.So,  the  black  and  white  high  status  samples  are 
not  directly  comparable*  The  white  high  status  group  was  drawn 
primarily  from  categories  5,  6,  7--e.g»,  office  manager,  doctor, 
chairman  of  board*  However,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a sample  of  black  children  from  the  same  schools  whose  fathers' 
occupations  fell  into  upper  class  categories  and  the  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  middle  and  upper  class  in  black  society,  some 
"middle  class"  black  families  were  included  in  the  high  level 
group,  e.g.,  categories  3 and  ^--policemen,  salesmen,  and  bar- 
bers. In  other  countries  where  children  did  not  designate 
father's  occupation,  the  teacher  or  investigator  assigned  the 
the  status  level  on  the  basis  of  information  on  parental 
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occupation  and  neighborhood.  Therefore,  depending  on  the  country 
and  situation,  social  class  data  was  obtained  from:  1)  Coded 

categories  of  first  father* s,  then  mother's  occupation  based  in 
part  on  the  7-point  CTC  scale;  2)  School  and  teacher's  records; 

3)  Coded  children's  descriptions;  4)  Classification  by  house  and 
neighborhood  inspection;  and  5)  Assignment  of  median  SES  of  the 
classroom  or  school  to  the  childo  The  latter  techniques  were  used 
on  the  U.S.  black  sample  only  when  40  per  cent  of  the  low  status 
children's  responses  were  recorded  as  "don't  know"  or  "no  response." 
Due  to  the  special  difficulties  encountered  in  evaluating  SES  from 
children's  reports  or  school  records,  house  ratings  by  field  judges 
using  the  CTC  house-rating  scale  were  used*  They  oroved  reliable: 

92  per  cent  agreement  between  three  raters  on  28  cases;  pair--wise 
comparisons  of  inter-rater  reliability  was  significant  at  beyond 
the  p<.01  level  (X2  = 180.4).  Mor  cover,  these  ratings  could  be 
accurately  predicted  from  Census  Tract  data. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  research  population  depending  on  the 
national  educational  setup,  ministeries  of  education,  school  dis- 
trict superintendents  or  private  school  head-masters  were  contacted 
and  the  project  explained.  Once  accepted  individual  principals 
and  teachers  were  contacted,  the  project  explained  again,  class 
lists  obtained,  and  testing  schedules  arranged.  Several  weeks 
before  testing  began,  teachers  described  the  intellectual  level 
and  SES  composition  of  the  class  as  well  as  the  school,  classroom, 
and  neighborhood.  Individual  intelligence  scores,  reading  achieve- 
ment levels,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers,  sex  of  classroom 
teacher,  and  other  relevant  considerations  were  also  recorded.  Field 
investigators  varied  in  the  extent  of  additional  information  col- 
lected and/or  analyzed  for  the  present  report.  For  example,  in  the 
U.S.  IQ  scores  v/ere  obtained  from  school  records  for  each  child 
and  converted  into  stanine  IQ  scores  for  national  comparability. 

Since  IQ  scores  were  obtained  only  for  some  national  samples,  IQ 
was  not  considered  in  this  cross-national  analysis. 

To  insure  the  privacy  and  anonymity  and  assure  confidentiality 
each  child  was  assigned  a code  number.  This  procedure  facilitated 
data  processing  and  provided  the  quarantee  to  children  that  their 
responses  were  confidential  and  unidentifiable  by  name.  At  the 
time  of  testing,  all  identifying  information  except  the  child's 
code  number  was  removed  from  the  test  booklets.  This  method  re- 
assured the  parents,  school  administrators,  and  children  that 
the  investigator  treated  the  children's  responses  as  privileged 
communication.  Two  years  after  the  initiation  of  the  study,  all 
records  bearing  identifying  information  beyond  the  code  numbers 
were  destroyed. 
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C*  The  Instruments 


The  design  of  the  study  was  subsumed  under  four  rubrics: 

1)  children's  conceptions  of  the  compliance  system  (rules,  laws, 
authority  figures,  norms  of  behavior);  2)  children's  perceptions 
of  norms  for  aggression;  3)  children's  behavior  exhibited  in 
natural  settings  (e*g*,  the  home,  the  classroom);  and  4)  the 
relationships  between  perceptions  of  the  system  and  overt  com- 
pliant or  non-compliant  behavior  in  the  classroom* 

The  design  of  the  study  permitted  examination  of  children's 
conceptions  of  the  compliance  systems,  perceptions  of  authority 
figures  and  the  friendship  circle,  attitudes  toward  interpersonal 
aggression,  and  behavior  in  classroom  toward  pears  and  teachers 
along  several  theoretical  lines * The  companion  volume  (Hess  and 
Tapp)  presents  the  issues  represented  by  the  questionnaire  "your 
ideas  about  people  and  rules*"  Two  issues  are  discussed  in  the 
present  volume* 

Perceptions  of  societal  norms  on  justice  or  wrongness  in  the 
regulation  of  interpersonal  agression  which  assessed  children's 
responses  to  "aggression"  (i*e.,  "hitting"  and  "scolding")  be- 
tween sets  of  child-adult  dyads  (i.e«,  parent-child;  policeman- 
child;  teacher-child;  child-child)  varying  systematically  by  sex 
of  the  actor  and  victim;  and  Overt  compliant  or  non-compliant  be- 
havior in  the  classroom  which  revealed  adaptations  to  one  major 
authority  system  (i.e*,  the  school)  as  evinced  by  peer  ratings 
of  aggressive  and/or  cooperative  behavior  toward  peers  and  the 
teacher* 

The  data  for  the  study  were  collected  using  group-administered 
instruments,  ratings  of  a series  of  pictures,  a classroom  nomina- 
tion of  compliant  and  non-compliant  behavior  and  one  individuall y- 
administered  interview  schedule*  The  group  instruments  were  deve- 
loped, revised,  and  adapted  extensively  as  a result  of  two  cross- 
national pilot  studies  and  in  full  conferences  with  ,all  investi- 
gators. The  interview  schedule  was  developed  in  the  U.S.  but 
based  on  the  Athens  conference  of  1966  decisions  about  topics 
relevant  to  the  concepts  of  the  study  and  questions  in  the  other 
instruments.  The  interview  was  primarily  pilot  tested  in  the  U.S., 
although  field  investigators  pretested  sample  questions  before 
the  final  field  study. 

The  translation  aim  for  all  instruments  was  cross-national 
comparability  in  content,  culturally  meaningful  equivalency  of 
questions,  and  use  of  culture-age-,  and  status-free  language 
and  examples.  (Equivalency  in  cultural,  linguistic,  and  be- 
havioral expression  was  the  aim  rather  than  exact  translation)* 
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Culture-and  age-appropriate  examples,  informal  spoken  language 
and  slang  were  useds  if  appropriate.  Teachers  with  extensive 
classroom  and  community  experiences  and  translators  with  a 
colloquial  command  of  both  languages  were  usedo  The  translations 
were  enhanced  by  use  of  a series  of  standard  back-translation 
procedures,  full  conference  discussions,  and  extensive  communica- 
tions on  differences  in  language  or  examples.  Although  final 
cross-cultural  versions  were  guided  by  the  results  of  back- 
translations,  pilot  studies,  and  conference  decisions,  the  final 
determinations  regarding  equivalency,  relevance,  and  appropriate- 
ness rested  with  each  field  investigator. 

Picture  Aggression  Ratings  (PAR) 

This  semi-projective  technique  was  designed  to  explore 
children’s  feelings  and  attitudes  toward  authority  and  inter- 
personal aggression.  It  measures  children1 s reactions  to  the 
justice  of  aggressive  activity  between  authority  figures  and 
children  by  using  aggressive  fantasy  stimuli.  In  the  study 
design  it  was  used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  status,  and 
sex  channel,  and  structure  the  exchange  of  aggression  between 
individuals. 

The  technique  consists  of  28  stimulus  pictures  presented 
in  slide  form.  These  slides  contain  a series  of  aggressive 
pictures  of  children  and/or  adult  authority  figures  in  aggres- 
sive (hitting,  scolding)  stances. 

This  variation  is  designed  to  represent  aggression  which 
is  typically  regarded  as  "just"  or  "unjust"  in  the  society  and 
permits  assessment  'of  the  effects  of  "wrongness"  of  certain 
kinds  of  aggression,  norms  for  appropriate  "aggressive"  behavior, 
and  the  influence  of  sex  of  the  participants. 

The  figures  vary  by  age,  sex,  and  authority  status:  they 

include  girls,  boys,  fathers,  mothers,  teachers  (male  or  female), 
and  policeman.  Each  picture  has  one  boy  or  girl  as  the  victim 
or  aggressor,  regardless  of  whether  the  aggressor  is  an  adult 
or  child.  Children  rated  the  interaction  of  the  two  figures: 
one  in  an  aggressive  stance,  i.e.,  hitting*  or  scolding  (the 
aggressor);  the  other  as  the  passive  recipient  of  the  aggression 
(the  victim). 


[FNs  Due  to  children's  reactions  and  teacher's  objections  pic- 
tures of  hitting  were  limited  to  parents  hitting  children  and 
children  hitting  children.] 
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The  children’s  main  tasks  were  to  rate  the  described  action 
(projected  picture)  first  in  terms  of  whether  the  actor  (aggressor) 
was  wrong  in  his  action,  then  as  the  series  was  repeated  to  rate 
again--this  time  on  whether  the  recipient  (victim)  was  wrong. 
Subjects  rated  the  ’wrongness  of  the  aggressor  and  the  wrongness 
of  the  victim  for  each  picture  after  hearing  the  description  read 
by  answering  these  two  questions:  1)  How  wrong  is  the  aggressor 

(i.e.,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter*  teacher,  policeman)?  and  2) 
How  wrong  is  the  victim  (i.e.,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
teacher,  policeman)?  Ratings  of  wrongness  were  made  on  a seven 
point  scale  ranging  from  1 (Not  at  all  wrong)  to  7 (Absolutely 
wrong )o  To  assist  the  children  in  making  the  two  ratings,  the 
alternatives  were  presented  verbally  and  graphically.  The  graphic 
presentation  of  the  scaled  alternatives  enabled  the  children  to 
integrate  visually  the  degree  of  wrongness  of  the  interaction 
depicted  in  the  slide. 

In  order  to  enhance  identification  and  encourage  projection 
to  the  fantasy  aggression  of  the  stimulus  materiel,  pictures 
selected  for  test  presentation  matched  the  sex  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  Thus,  for  each  scene  of  a teacher  interacting  with  a 
child,  children  were  able  to  rate  the  wrongness  of  a teacher  of 
the  same  sex  as  their  home  classroom  teacher 0 

In  addition  to  the  basic  23  pictures,  "relaxer"  or  tension- 
reduction  slides  were  shown • The  relaxer  pictures,  10  in  total-- 
five  sets  of  two  from  each  participating  country-depicted  cross- 
national scenes  of  children  in  school  situations.  They  were 
placed  at  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  and  25th  positions  in  the 
picture  presentation.  The  main  purpose  of  the  "re  taxers"  was 
to  reduce  potential  anxiety  which  might  be  e voiced  by  the  PAR 
pictures  and  to  show  the  children  v/hat  the  children  in  the  other 
countries  looked  like.* 

Figure  M- 2 contains  a description  of  pictures  by  order  of 
substantive  set.  -3.  in  •'  ‘ ' * , c^n+  *?'  I v; 


[FN:  The  PAR  used  in  the  initial  pilot  study  contained  50  items; 

ratings  were  made  on  a 0-5  scale  on  both  the  "wrongness"  of  the 
aggressor  and  the  "scariness"  of  the  picture  (act).  Results  from 
this  pilot  study  indicated  that  no  differences  existed  between 
"wrong"  and  the  "scary"  ratings.  Therefore,  at  the  1965  Milan 
conference  the  "scary"  ratings  were  dropped  and  the  victim  "wrong- 
ness" ratings  substituted.  As  a result  of  the  second  pilot  study 
and  discussions  at  the  1966  Athens  conference,  22  items  were 
dropped,  23  were  retained,  and  the  scale  extended  to  7 points.] 
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Figure  M-2 


Description  of  PAR  Pictures  in  Order  of  Set 


SET 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 

F 

G 

H 


I 


1.  This  is  a father  scolding  his  son.  (1) 

2.  This  is  a father  scolding  his  daughter*  (12) 

3.  This  is  a mother  scolding  her  son.  (IS) 

4.  This  is  a mother  scolding  her  daughter*  (8) 

1.  This  is  a father  hitting  his  son.  (15) 

2.  This  is  a father  hitting  his  daughter.  (10) 

3.  This  is  a mother  hitting  her  son.  (22) 

4.  This  is  a mother  hitting  her  daughter.  (6) 

1«  This  is  a boy  scolding  his  father.  (16) 

2.  This  is  a boy  scolding  his  mother.  (4) 

3.  This  is  a girl  scolding  her  father.  (20) 

4.  This  is  a girl  scolding  her  mother.  (25) 

1.  This  is  a boy  scolding  another  boy.  (11$ 

2.  This  is  a boy  scolding  a girl.  (7) 

3.  This  is  a girl  scolding  a boy.  (23) 

4.  This  is  a girl  scolding  another  girl.  (28) 

1.  This  is  a boy  hitting  another  boy.  (13) 

2.  This  is  a boy  hitting  a girl.  (26) 

3*.  * This  is  a girl  hitting  a boy.  (2) 

4.  This  is  a girl  hitting  another  girl.  (10) 

1.  This  is  a policeman  scolding  a boy.  (5) 

2.  This  is  a policeman  scolding  a girl.  (14) 

1.  This  is  a boy  scolding  a policeman.  (27) 

2.  This  is  a girl  scolding  a policeman.  (21) 

1A.  This  is  a (male)  teacher  scolding  a boy.  (3) 

B.  This  is  a (female)  teacher  scolding  a boy.  (3) 

2A.  This  is  a (male)  teacher  scolding  a girl.  (0) 

B.  This  is  a (female)  teacher  scolding  a girt.  (0) 

IA.  This  is  a boy  scolding  a (male)  teacher.  (24) 

B.  This  is  a boy  scolding  a (female)  teacher.  (24) 

2A.  This  is  a girl  scolding  a (male)  teacher.  (17) 

B.  This  is  a girl  scolding  a (female)  teacher.  (17) 


*The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  presentation  order 
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The  PAR  pictures  were  designed  to  represent  children  from 
the  same  age  groups  as  the  children  in  the  total  sample.  The 
body  proportions  of  children  about  11  years  of  age  were  depicted, 
assuming  that  children  between  9 and  13  years  could  identify 
most  easily  with  the  children  at  this  age  level.  The  body  out- 
lines were  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  be  viewed  either  as  pre- 
adolescent or  pubescent,  e.g.,  the  girls’  loose  blouses  revealed 
an  indeterminate  body  line.  The  children’s  clothing  and  hair 
styles  were  appropriate  for  children  within  the  designated  age 
ranges,  social  classes,  and  to  the  cross-national  groupings  in- 
volved in  the  study.  In  Japan  and  India,  the  pictures  were 
redrawn  to  meet  cultural  re luirement s,  of  race  and  dress*  In 
the  U.S.,  two  different  sets  of  slides  were  prepared  and  used. 

In  one  set  the  figures  were  black;  with  African  features;  in 
the  other  set,  they  were  white,  with  Caucasian  features.  There- 
by, black  children  could  identify  and  project  with  the  black 
pictures;  white  children  with  pictures  of  whites*  In  segregated 
classrooms  children  were  shown  the  slides  depicting  their  race. 

If  classrooms  were  integrated,  the  slides  shown  matched  the 
majority  racial  group  in  the  classroom. 

The  total  PAR  series  contained  32  stimulus  pictures  (4  extra 
teacher  pictures  of  both  sexes)  and  10  cross-national  relaxer 
pictures;  3 of  the  basic  28  (or  32)  are  used  as  practice  pictures. 

The  problem  of  ’’visual”  cross-cultural  comparability  arose 
only  on  the  PAR,  since  this  instrument  used  slide  projection  to 
present  the  stimuli.  The  pictures  were  drawn  to  conform  to  the 
status,  clothing,  hair  styles,  and  ethnic  characteristics  ap- 
propriate to  the  situations  and  research  populations  in  each 
country.  For  example,  policeman’s  uniforms  and  teachers’  desks 
were  altered  to  conform  to  the  styles  of  the  country;  a second 
set  of  American  pictures  was  developed  for  use  with  the  U.S* 
black  sample. 

Peer  Nomination  Inventory  (PNI) 

The  PNI  is  based  on  Walder’s  (1961)  technique  for  measur- 
ing aggressive  and  compliant  behavior  in  children,  but  was 
modified  to  accommodate  to  the  design  of  the  present  study. 

The  questions  used  in  present  form  of  the  PNI  permitted  assess- 
ment by  peers  of  aggressive  and  compliant  behavior  and  provided 
an  estimate  of  non-compliant  (aggressive)  behavior  in  the  school 
setting.  Nominations  by  children’s  classmates  were  the  prime 
means  used  for  determining  the  expression  of  such  acts  towards 
peers  and  teachers.  The  purpose  of  this  technique  was  to  obtain 
objective  ratings  of  pupils  within  a classroom  about  the  com- 
pliant and  non-compliant  behavior  of  each  of  the  children  in- 
volved in  the  testing,  while  distinguishing  between  aggression 
or  non-compliance  toward  peers  and  aggression  or  non-compliance 
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toward  teacherso  This  measure  of  overt  compliance,  used  as  the 
dependent  variable  in  the  study,  provided  empirical  and  natural- 
istic clusters  of  behavior  toward  peers  and  teachers  against 
which  to  compare  the  direct  responses  of  the  other  instruments 
used  in  the  study. 

The  PNI  consists  of  22  items,  4 of  which  were  not  included 
in  the  quantitative  analysis  because  they  were  identifying  or 
general  items.  The  basic  18  content  questions  of  the  PNI  were 
designed  to  cover  oositive  and  negative  aspects  of  peer-to-oeer 
and  peer-to-teacher  relationships.  The  particular  items  used 
in  this  form  of  the  PNI  were  revised  by  the  U.S,  investigators, 
and  reviewed  for  cultural  appropriateness.  Items  were  adapted 
to  provide  suitable  phrasing  and  examples  for  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  Nominations  for  the  18  items  were  summed 
to  provide  six  indices:  Peer  to  Peer  + (compliant),  Peer  to 

Teacher  + (compliant),  Total  4*  (compliant);  Peer  to  Peer  - (non- 
compliant),  Peer  to  Teacher  - (non-compliant ) , Total  - (non- 
compliant ). 


Insert  Figure  M-3 


The  distinction  between  peer  and  teacher  interaction  items 
was  based  on  conceptual  and  statistical  grounds.  A factor  analysis 
in  the  second  pilot  study  on  data  from  each  of  the  countries  sup- 
ported grouping  these  items  into  the  four  indices:  positive  to 

peer  (PP4-);  negative  to  peer  (PP-);  positive  to  teacher  (PT+); 
negative  to  teacher  (PT-).  In  a subsequent  analysis  all  positive 
items  highly  inter-correlated  as  did  all  negative  items* 


[FN:  The  PNI  used  in  the  first  pilot  study  contained  44  items 

based  in  part  on  Triandis*  and  also  E/alder’s  work.  U,S,  inves- 
tigators also  integrated  teachers’  suggestions  about  represen- 
tative behaviors  manifested  by  aggressive  and  compliant  children. 
Examples  of  new  items  included  ’’IJho  makes  fun  of  or  signifies 
about  my  mother?”  and  ”Uho  tattles  or  squeals?”  At  the  1965 
Milan  conference,  the  PNI  was  reduced  to  25  items.  At  the  1966 
Athens  conference,  following  Pilot  Study  II,  four  items  we re 
dropped,  leaving  a final  total  of  22*  Of  these  22  items,  18 
were  substantive  and  4 were  identifying  or  general,] 
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Figure  1 3 ~ 3 

Description  of  PNI  Questions  in  Order  of  Set 

Order  of  Presentation 

Items  not  included  in  quantitative  analysis  PNI  indices: 


1*  vJho  are  you?  (Identify  item.)  1 

2.  Whom  do  you  know  very  well?  2 

3.  Whom  do  you  not  know  very  well?  3 

4.  Whom  do  you  like  very  much?  22 

Positive  questions  (A  4*  D = Total  Positive  Behavior  Score) 
'Kl  Peer  to  Peer  (PP+)  Score 

1*  Who  gets  along  with  children?  20 

2*  Who  is  friendly  (kind)  to  children?  17 

3.  Who  helps  children?  (Give  one  academic  and  one 

non-academic  example. ) 13 

4,  Who  is  fair  (just)  to  children?  (Give  an  example 

of  treating  children  equally.)  6 

B#  Peer  to  Teacher  (?T4*)  Score 

1.  Whom  does  the  teacher  seldom  :cold?  . . 10 

2*  Who  tries  to  help  the  teacher  without  being 

asked?  5 

3#  TTho  obeys  the  teacher?  14 

4.  Who  tries  to  do  their  best  work  (or  studies 

hard)?  7 

Negative  juest ions  (A  + B = Total  Negative  Behavior  Score) 
A*  Peer  to  Peer  (PP-)  Score 

1.  Who  insults  children?  (Give  examples  of 

insults. ) 4 

2.  Who  makes  rude  gestures  to  children?  (Give 

examples  of  rude  gestures. ) 9 

3.  Who  starts  fights?  13 

4.  Who  fights  back  if  someone  hits  them  first?  10 

5.  Who  does  not  get  along  with  other  children?  11 

B.  Peer  to  Teacher  (FT-)  Score 

1.  Who  does  not  obey  the  teacher?  3 

2.  Who  does  the  teacher  often  scold?  10 


3.  Who  makes  fun  of  the  teacher?  (Give  examples 

such  as  mimicking  the  teacher,  calling  the 
teacher  nicknames,  drawing  cartoon's  of  the 
teacher. ) 16 

4.  Who  disturbs  the  class  while  the  teacher  is 

giving  the  lesson?  (Give  examples  such  as 
making  noise,  throwing  something,  talking  in 
class,  writing  notes  to  other  children.)  19 

5.  Who  does  not  try  to  do  their  best  work  (or 

doesn't  study  hard)?  21 
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Interview 


The  interview,  individual ly-admini stered  to  a randomly 
selected  ten  per  cent  of  the  research  population  in  each 
country  was  a more  intensive  datn-gathering  procedure.  It 
was  designed  to  elicit  detailed  and  in-depth  information, 
to  supplement  data  collected  using  the  group-administered 
orocedures.  The  interview  permitted  greater  inquiry  about 
specific  features  of  the  compliance  systems  and  the  various 
topics  which  formed  the  bases  of  the  PAR  and  PNI.  It  also 
focussed  on  the  concepts  of  rules,  roles  of  authorities, 
and  interactions  between  children  and  the  major  compliance 
systems-  of  the  school,  home,  and  community.  Unlike  other 
instruments.  the  study  the  interview  was  not  developed 
during  the  pilot  studies.  The  pilot  studies*  interviews 
were  useful  only  in  small  measure  for  the  final  interview 
instrument.  They  highlighted  areas  in  the  other  instruments 
that  called  for  supportive  information.  The  final  interview 
was  pre-tested  on  a small  number  of  the  field  study  sample. 
Comparisons  were  made  and  code  categories  initiated  for  the 
present  format  at  the  1066  Copenhagen  conference  using  12 
representative,  translated  interviews  for  each  participating 
country. 

The  interview  consisted  of  8 substantive  areas  and  an 
introductory  section.  There  were  79  major  questions;  several 
preliminary  questions  were  used  to  establish  rapport.  Of 
the  79,  13  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  PAR-PNI  analysis 
for  the  present  study.  A number  of  questions  were  not  used 
in  the  present  analysis.  The  interview  format  is  open-ended, 
but  questions  were  designed  to  elicit  content  in  specific 
areas.  The  9 major  subdivisions  of  the  interview  included 
are  as  follows: 

I.  Concept  of  Rules  and  Laws  (Q.  5,  6,  7); 

II*  Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws  (Q.  16,  17); 

III.  Breakability  vs.  Non-Breakabil i ty  of  Rules  and 
Laws  (Q.  42,  66b); 

IV.  Consistency  vs.  Inconsistency  of  Rules  (Q * 11, 

12,  13,  14); 

V*  Functions  of  Rules  (Q.  18); 

VI.  Power  to  Enforce  Rules  and  Laws  (Q.  30.  32); 

VII.  Inevitability  of  Detection  (Q.  43,  45,  46,  47,  4b); 

VIII,  Uhich  is  Worst  Deviation  (Q.  74); 

IX.  Justice  of  Punishment  (Q.  54,  59). 

A copy  of  the  entire  interview  schedule  administered  to 
the  interview  sample  is  in  the  Appendix.  A single  cross- 
national coding  frame  was  developed  for  use  by  all  investi- 
gators. A copy  of  the  coding  categories  for  questions  in 
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the  present  analysis  is  in  the  Appendix. 


D.  Administration 


General  Instructions 


Timing  and  Scheduling.  In  the  total  field  study,  three 
classroom  periods  of  50  to  60  minutes  were  required  for  the 
group  test  administration  and  1 1/?  hours  for  the  interview. 
This  scheduling  allowed  time  for  test-related  details,  i.e., 
introductory  comments,  setting  up  special  equipment,  handing 
out  and  collecting  test  forms,  taking  the  class  roll.  School 
hours  were  considered  in  planning  the  testing  schedule  to 
avoid  recess,  gymnasium,  or  play  periods  and  thus  indirectly 
lower  the  children* s test-taking  motivation  over  a period  of 
several  days-  If  a test  were  given  during  such  periods,  ad- 
ditional recreation  periods  were  provided  and  the  children 
notified  in  advance. 

The  group  tests  were  administered  within  the  same  week; 
howevet,  no  child  took  more  than  one  test  a day.  17 henever 
possible,  testing  on  the  same  instrument  was  done  in  all 
grades  at  the  same  school  at  the  same  time  to  minimise 
feedback**  (discussion)  among  the  children.  Approximately 
two  to  four  weeks  after  completion  of  group  testing  the 
interview  was  individually  administered  to  randomly  selected 
children  in  specially  assigned  areas  within  the  school. 
Schedules  were  at  the  discretion  of  teachers  and  principals; 
parental  permission  was  necessary  in  some  schools.  The  re- 
liability testing  occurred  two  to  12  weeks  after  the  initial 
field  tests  and  lasted  approximately  one  hour.  The  relia- 
bility of  the  interview  codes  was  also  established.  In  a 
subsequent  section  the  results  of  the  reliability  studies 
are  described. 

Group-administered  Test  and  Interview  Personnel.  Field 
testing  teams  included  a test  administrator  and  a test  aide, 
each  with  specific  duties.  Testers  were  drawn  from  project- 
related  research  assistants,  graduate  behavioral  science  or 
psychology  students,  former  school  teachers,  or  persons  with 
prior  experience  working  with  children.  Test  aides  usually 
were  undergraduate  behavioral  science  students  and/or  persons 
who  had  less  experience  working  with  children. 

Group  examiners  and  aides  received  training  on  general 
testing  techniques,  aim  and  nature  of  the  instruments,  and 
procedures  for  contacting  teachers  or  school  officials  and 
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so  on.  Interviewers,  selected  on  the  basis  of  profession;  1 
experience,  were  exposed  in  several  training  sessions  to  the 
content  and  structure  of  the  interview  as  well  as  to  the  theory 
and  technique  of  interviewing.  In  the  U.S.,  integrated  black- 
white  teams  were  used  for  the  group-tests.  For  the  interviews 
black  children  were  interviewed  by  black  interviewers ; white 
children,  by  white  interviewers. 

General  Instructions  for  Group  Tests.  The  following 
standardized  procedures  were  used  during  group-test  administra- 
tion s 

1.  All  tests  were  given  in  regular  classroom  situa- 
t ions. 

2.  The  teacher  was  not  in  the  classroom  at  the  time 

of  the  actual  testing.  The  teacher  is  an  authority 
figure  whose  presence  might  bias  the  responses.  If 
a teacher,  principal,  or  other  school  authority  en- 
tered the  room  during  test  administration,  the 
examiner  stopped. 

3*  Tests  were  introduced  and  administered  by  trained 
personnel.  The  examiner  was  in  charge  of  the  en- 
tire test  situation;  the  aides  assisted  in  all 
possible  ways  to  make  sure  children  followed  the 
test  instructions  and/or  answer  individual  child- 
rens questions,  i.e.,  distributed  and  collected 
the  instruments,  checked  absentees,  monitored  the 
answering,  and  checked  the  pacing  of  the  testing. 

4.  All  test  items  and  answering  instructions  were  read 
in  a prescribed  manner  by  the  examiner  to  the  class 
to  insure  standardization  of  administration  and  con- 
control  of  the  testing  situation. 

5.  The  examiner  (test  administrator)  described  the 
project  in  very  general  terms  in  the  initial  test- 
ing session  at  the  time  the  YIAPR  was  given.  At 
the  same  time  children  were  guaranteed  privacy, 
confidentiality,  and  anonymity.  The  suggested 
introduction  was  as  follows: 

nYou  have  been  asked  to  participate  in  an  in- 
ternational or  cross-national  study  involving  over 
5000  children  in  six  countries,  Denmark,  Greece, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  We  are 
interested  in  knowing  what  children  all  over  the 
world  think  and  feel  about  certain  things  and  people. 
We  are  extremely  glad  that  your  classroom  is  parti- 
cipating in  this  study  and  know  that  your  contribu- 
tion will  be  an  important  one.  Because  we  want  you 
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to  ansx^er  just  the  way  you  feel  or  think  without 
worrying  about  your  answers,  we  are  going  to  give 
you  a special  number  instead  of  asking  you  to  write 
or  keep  your  name  on  our  test  booklet.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  no  one  in  your  school  or  family  will 
know  your  answers  or  ideas.  More  than  that,  your 
answers  will  be  punched  into  a machine  along  with 
many  others  and  no  one  will  know  the  particular 
answer  you  chose<> 

After  we  have  collected  answers  from  children 
all  over  the  world,  we  are  going  to  nut  them  to- 
gether in  a book  and  tell  people  what  children 
think  about  these  subjects,  i.e.,  things.  Your 
contributions  and  cooperation  are  very  much  ap- 
preciated and  needed.  Now  let's  begin  with  the 
YIAPR*  I'm  going  to  begin  by  reading  the  first 
page  • . 


The  presentation  order  for  administration  of  the  instruments 
in  the  classrooms  was:  [the  questionnaire  entitled  Your  Ideas 

About  People  and  Rules  (YIAPR) ; ][the  semi-projective  technique 
entitled  Picture  Aggression  Rating  (PAR);][and  the  sociometric 
device  entitled  The  Peer  Nomination  Inventory  (PIN)].  The 
[YIAPR]  [PAR]  and  [PNl]  were  administered  to  the  entire  class 
as  a group.  The  Interview  was  administered  to  randomly  selected 
children  individually  several  weeks  after  the  administration  of 
the  other  instruments.  The  above  order  of  administration  was 
adopted  as  a result  of  testing  experiences  in  pilot  studies.  The 
consensus  was  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  longer 
and  less  anxiety-producing  tests  were  administered  first  followed 
by  the  more  volatile  and  interactive  instruments. 

Administration  of  PAR.  Each  child  was  given  a coded  book- 
let containing  a page  for  each  of  the  28  test  slides  with  two 
seven-point  rating  scales  on  each  page.  After  the  children 
checked  the  correctness  of  their  assigned  code  number,  the 
examiner  presented  three  practice  pictures.  The  practice  period 
was  designed  to  familarize  children  with  the  technique  and  to 


[FN:  A Teachers  PNI  and  rating  of  cooperation  were  devised  for 

simultaneous  but  separate  administ raliuu  to  obtain  teachers'  es- 
timates of  the  most  compliant  and  most  aggressive  children  in 
their  classrooms.  However,  these  analyses  are  not  included  in 
the  present  study.] 
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note  that  despite  similarity  of  figures  and  actions,  the 
figures  were  different  and  were  doing  different  things. 

This  procedure  gave  the  children  some  idea  of  the  figures 
involved  and  range  of  wrongness  to  be  rated  in  the  pictures; 
however,  no  of  the  oictures  occurred  during  the  in- 

structional period. 

fter  the  practice  period,  the  administrator  proceeded 
to  project  the  28  test  slides,  first  reading  a description 
of  the  picture  and  then  advising  the  children  that  they 
would  be  doing  two  ratings.  Except  in  Japan,  all  pictures 
wer  projected  so  that  the  first  figure  described  always  ap- 
peared on  the  left.  In  Rating  1 the  child  described  the 
wrongness  of  the  aggressor  (i.e.,  the  person  at  the  left 
and  first  mentioned  in  the  verbal  description)  and  in  Rating 
2,  the  x<7rongness  of  the  victim.  Specific  instructions  for 
the  PAR  appear  in  Appendix. 

The  administrator  simultaneously  operated  the  slide  pro- 
jector, read  the  picture  descriptions,  and  asked  the  children 
to  answer  the  questions  for  Rating  1 and  Rating  2.  An  assis- 
tant was  available  to  answer  minor  questions  and  to  keep  the 
children  on  the  page  corresponding  to  the  picture  being  pro- 
jected* Complete  and  detailed  instructions  on  procedural 
matters  are  contained  in  the  Field  Manual. 

Actual  administration  time  for  the  Picture  Aggression 
Rating  was  about  40  minutes.  However,  additional  time  was 
allotted  for  setting  up  equipment,  answering  questions,  and 
showing  the  example  pictures.  The  necessary  equipment  for 
PAR  administration  included  the  slides,,  a slide  projector, 
and  a projection  screen.  Testing  personnel  were  carefully 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  equipment  to  assure  standardized 
administration  procedures. 

Administration  of  PNI.  The  PNI  answer  sheet  consisted  of 
a list  of  children’s  names  in  each  classroom*  Children’s  names 
and  nicknames  were  checked  with  the  classroom  teacher  to  deter- 
mine accuracy.  Differently  colored  sheets  of  paper  helped  the 
children  identify  the  question  and  also  enabled  the  examiner 
to  check  the  numbering  of  questions. 

Each  subject  was  given  a booklet  with  22  pages  of  answer 
sheets.)  Each  page  contained  an  identical,  alphabetized  list 
of  all  boys  and  girls,  listed  separately,  in  a particular  class- 
room. Each  page  was  used  to  answer  one  question.  Children 
crossed  out  the  names  of  classroom  members  other  than  them- 
selves who  best  fit  the  description  read  by  the  examiner. 
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No  pre-coding  was  necessary  since  seLf -identification  occurred 
on  by  answering  Question  1,  f,Uho  are  you?" 

The  examiner  read  the  instructions  and  the  questions  to  be 
answeredo  Administration  time  for  the  PNI  was  anproximat ely  30 
minutes.,  A sample  answer  sheet  (Figure  M-5)  and  the  PNI  inst- 
ructions are  included  in  the  Appendix. 

Administration  of  Interview.  All  interviewers  were  trained 
to  administer  this  schedule  properly  to  the  research  populations. 
The  aim  of  the  schedule  and  the  nature  of  the  respondents  were 
described.  The  interviewer  was  instructed  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedure as  needed  if  sub ject s di s t inguished  between  laws  and 
rules. 

A tape  recorder  and  schedule  were  used;  all  interviewing 
was  done  alone  in  private  testing  areas.  The  interviewers* 
task  was  to  ask  the  child  every  question  on  the  interview 
schedule,  record  the  child* s responses  verbatim  on  tape  and/ 
or  in  script.  Transcribed  verbatim  records,  taped  or  hand- 
written formed  the  bases  of  analyses.  After  the  interviewing 
session,  the  interviewer  wrote  a description  of  the  child, 
highlighted  the  interview,  and  edited  the  written  responses. 

This  procedure  insured  that  full  responses  to  all  questions 
would  be  recorded. 

The  optional  time  for  the  interview  was  about  1 1/2  hours. 
However,  with  younger  children,  a somewhat  longer  time  was 
needed.  Interviewers  were  instructed  to  give  the  child  a break 
after  45  minutes  if  necessary.  Detailed  descriptions  for  pre- 
paring the  interview,  training  the  interviewer,  and  administer- 
ing the  recording  of  the  responses  are  contained  in  the  Field 
Manual . 


Eo  Data  Processing  and  Analysis 


All  data  for  the  group-administered  instruments  were  pro- 
cessed at  the  University  of  Chicago* s Computer  facility.  These 
instrument s , unlike  the  interview,  were  self-coded  and  were  re- 
corded or  punched  directly  from  the  test  booklets*  To  insure 
cross-cultural  comparability  in  data  processing  procedures,  the 
Field  Manual  provided  standard,  detailed,  and  precise  instruct 
tions  for  preparing  data  for  statistical  analysis,  e.g.,  (1) 
coding  and  cleaning  the  instruments,  (2)  description  and  use 
of  cards  and  columns,  (3)  punching  and  verifying  cards.  All 
principal  investigators  coded  the  data  for  their  country, 
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punched  IBM  cards  or  prepared  IBM  layout  sheets  and  mailed  them 
to  the  U#S#  for  further  checks  and  processing*  Descriptions  of 
the  conventions  for  this  study  were  also  included  in  the  Field 
Manual  as  were  directions  for  recording  demographic  information, 
numbering  optional  questions,  and  a multiple  of  other  items  per- 
tinent and  necessary  to  the  design  of  a cross-national  study 
aimed  at  cross-cultural  comparability  in  all  phases* 

In  addition  to  insuring  comparability  of  statistical  analysis, 
the  ready  availability  of  excellent  computer  facilities  and  highly 
skilled  consultants  at  the  University  of  Chicago  formed  the  basis 
for  the  decision  to  process  all  data  there*  The  high-speed  IBM 
7094  at  the  Computer  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  pri- 
marily used  in  the  processing  and  analysis  of  the  data;  programs 
designed  specifically  for  use  xtfith  that  machine  were  employed# 

After  the  data  was  processed  and  criteria  for  analysis  of  data 
described,  the  IBM  output  was  returned  to  each  field  investigator 
for  national  analysis  and  interpretation* 

The  overall  design  of  the  study  called  for  analysis  of  the 
data  by  sampling  variations  within  and  between  countries#  The 
major  questions  to  be  answered  were;  what  variations  occur  in 
the  data  by  age  (grades  4,  6,  8),  by  sex  (male,  female),  by 
social  class  or  socio-economic  status  (low,  high)  and  what  are 
the  relationships  among  the  variables?  The  administration  of 
the  group  instruments  and  the  individual  interview  combined 
with  the  demographic  information  yielded  the  following  groups 
of  data:  responses  on  the  PAR,  responses  on  the  PNI,  responses 

on  selected  questions  of  the  interview,  and  demographic  items# 

After  the  raw  data  were  punched  into  IBM  cards,  they  were 
analyzed  in  the  United  States  on  the  IBM  computer  7094  with 
programs  developed  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Data  for  the 
final  field  study  was  analyzed  using  the  following  statistics: 
univariate  (distributions  of  percentages  and  frequencies,  means, 
standard  deviation,  t^-tests);  bivariate  (correlations),  and 
multivariate  (analysis  of  variance).  For  purposes  of  this  re- 
port, only  the  statistics  used  in  the  final  field  study  will 
be  reported. 


[FN:  In  the  pilot  studies  principal  component  factor  programs, 

correlational  analysis,  and  t^-tests  were  used  to  select  items 
for  the  final  field  study*] 
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In  various  phases  of  the  data  analysis  and  throughout  the 
study,  attempts  vjere  made  to  compare  the  results  of  the  analysis 
with  the  participating  countries*  This  was  done  at  cross-national 
conferences  and  by  exchange  of  interpretation  of  the  data*  The 
first  phase  of  the  data  analysis  was  descriptive  and  used  distri- 
butions (percentages  and  frequencies)  and  measures  of  central 
tendencies  (means)  for  all  the  variables  of  the  PAR,  PNX,  and 
selected  questions  from  the  interview*  The  second  phase  in- 
volved analysis  of  the  responses  by  the  multivariate  ANOVA  and 
correlational  techniques*  On  the  PAR  t^-tests  were  also  used  to 
assess  the  significance  of  the  variance  between  the  indices*  In 
the  third  phase,  data  analyzed  for  within  and  between  country 
differences  was  collated  and  compated.  Cross-national  compari- 
sons utilized  the  results  of  the  ANOVA.  Rank  ordering  of  the 
indices  within  each  country  was  the  basis  of  comparison  with 
other  countries.  Thus,  the  comparison  of  rank  orders  was  at  a 
relative  rather  than  absolute  level  of  response*  Cross-national 
comparisons  on  the  PAR  were  made  strictly  in  terms  of  the  means 
of  the  indices  derived  from  the  analysis  of  variance. 

Univariate  Statistics:  Means  were  used  to  indicate  levels  of 

response.  Means  for  all  PAR  items  were  computed  using  UCSL  606 
(NEST)  for  each  country  to  give  nested  output: 

Grade  4,  SES  1,  Girls 
Boys 

SES  2,  Girls 
Boys 

Grade  6,  etc. 

Summary  means  and  percentage  distributions  were  also  computed 
as  follows: 


Grade  4, 

Total 
SES  1 
SES  2 
Girls 
Boys 

Grade  6 , 

etc.. 

Total 

SES  1 

Total 

SES  2 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Since  differences  in  cell  sizes  affect  interpretation  of  sampling 
variation,  the  summary  means  and  percentages  were  computed  as  the 


0 
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average  of  the  appropriate  cells,  ecg, , 

Grade  4,  Total  = (Grade  4,  SES  1,  Girls  + Grade  4,  SES  1, 
Boys  4-  Grade  4,  SES  2,  Girls  4-  Grade  4, 
SES  2,  Boys)/4, 

In  short,  distributions  and/or  means  were  calculated  for  all 
items  on  the  group-administered  instruments  for  each  country 
by  sampling  variations.  For  individual  items,  the  UCSL  606 
(NEST)  program  was  used  to  obtain  univariate  statistics:  sub- 

ject counts,  frequency  distributions,  percentage  distributions, 
means,  and  standard  deviation  scores. 

In  the  computation  of  means  for  individual  items,  the  No 
Response  x*ere  excluded;  in  calculation  of  the  percentages.  No 
Response  was  calculated  separately. 

Two  sets  of  means  were  sent  to  each  investigator:  1) 

means  for  the  individual  items  for  the  group-administered 
instruments;  and  2)  means  for  the  indices.  To  facilitate 
interpretation  of  the  indices  analysed  using  ANOVA  (to  be 
described  later),  tables  of  means  were  computed  for  each 
index  using  the  same  procedure  as  that  applied  to  individual 
items  except  that  the  mean  of  the  cell  was  entered  for  non- 
responding subjects. 

In  addition  to  comparing  the  means  of  the  indices  and 
rank  ordering  the  hypotheses,  the  design  of  the  analysis  for 
the  PAR  called  for  testing  the  significance  of  the  hypotheses 
and  the  relationships  between  the  dyads.  In  computing  t-tests 
for  the  PAR  the  formula  for  paired  observations  was  used  since 
the  tests  were  made  betx^een  scores  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  t-test  technique  was  employed  in  the  analysis  of  the 
interview  questions  in  some  countries.  Although  the  inter- 
view sample  was  relatively  small,  the  significance  level  ob- 
tained on  various  questions  in  the  U*S,  indicated  that  the 
findings  were  not  idiosyncratic  but  were  indicative  of  trends 
that  could  be  generalized  to  an  interpretation  for  the  group 
data.  The  methodological  point  made  by  Bakan  (1967)  regarding 
the  importance  of  accepting  significant  relationships  on  small 
samples  was  illustrated  in  the  present  analysis  of  the  U*S* 
interview  data.  Interview  data  was  also  analyzed  using  fre- 
quency counts  and/or  percentages, 

lieans  on  items  and  indices  provided  a descriptive  analysis 
of  levels  of  response  to  the  substantive  questions  of  this  study 
and  enabled  the  investigators  to  answer  such  questions  as 
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1)  Which  of  the  authority  figures  and/or  interpersonal  dyads 
was  seen  as  most  powerful  and/or  wrong;  2)  v/hat  are  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  figure  and/or  dyadic  relationship;  and 
3)  How  do  these  comparisons  and  figure  or  dyad  profiles  vary 
by  age,  sex,  social  status,  and  country* 

Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA):  Tests  for  signifi- 

cance of  variability  along  the  dimensions  of  age,  se:c,  socio- 
economic: status,  and  country  were  computed  by  a multivariate 
analysis  of  variance  technique,  known  as  MESA  05  (UCSL  600), 
developed  by  Professors  Darrell  Bock  and  David  Wiley  at  the 
University  of  Chicago*  The  ANOVA  design  treated  age,  social 
class,  sex,  and  country  as  the  independent  variables  and  the 
instrument  scores  or  indices  as  dependent  variables*  In  ad- 
dition to  main  effects,  this  analysis  provided  information 
about  interaction  between  and  among  the  effects  (e»g.,  sex 
by  socio-economic  status).  The  technique  was  used:  1)  to 

analyze  within-country  differences  on  age,  sex  and  SES,  2) 
to  examine  the  variance  between  countries,  and  3)  to  compare 
the  magnitude  of  the  major  sources  of  variation--count ry,  age 
(grade),  socio-economic  status,  and  se>  . 

The  MESA  95  (UCSL  600)  program,  specifically  constructed 
for  multivariate  analysis,  was  chosen  becau.se  of  its  ability 
to  read  large  numbers  of  variables  in  one  computer  run,  handle 
large  samples  and  complex  problem  designs,  and  account  for  un- 
equal cell  sizes*  Such  a multivariate  analysis  permits  an 
efficient  and  sophisticated  analysis  of  the  data  from  PAR  or- 
dinal items  and  simultaneous  handling  of  data  for  within  and 
between  countries,  i.e.,  national  and  cross-national,  analyses. 


The  hypotheses  for  main  effects  and  interactions  used  in 
the  ANOVA  problem  design  for  the  group-administered  instru- 
ments are  listed  in  Figure  M-6«  ,v  * 


FIGURE  M-6 


PAR  ANOVA:  Hypotheses  for  Main  Effects  and 

Interaction  Effects 


Hypothesis  Hypothesis  Content 

Main  effects 


1 

2 

3 


Grand  mean  - omitted. 

Are  girls  different  from  boys? 
Is  SES  1 different  from  SES  2? 
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FIGURE  M-6  (Continued) 


PAR  ANOVA:  Hypotheses  for  Main  Effects  and 

Interaction  Effects 


Hypothesis 
Main  ef f ec t s 


4 

5 


Interactions 


6 

7 

8 
9 


Hypothesis  Content 


Is  there  a linear  grade  difference 
(grades  4 to  6;  grades  6 to  8)? 

Is  there  a curvilinear  grade  difference 
(grades  4 to  6 to  8)? 


Is  there  a sex  by  SES  interaction? 

Is  there  a sex  by  grade  interaction? 

Is  there  a SES  by  grade  interaction? 

Is  there  a sc"  by  SES  grade  interaction? 


The  main  effect  hypotheses  (i.c.,  symbolic  basis  vectors) 
were  sex,  SES,  linear  grade  and  curvilinear  grade;  the  double 
interaction  hypotheses  were  sc::  by  SES;  sex  by  grade;  and  SES 
by  grade;  the  triple  interaction  hypothesis,  sev  by  SES  by 
grade.  For  the  cross-national  design,  ethnicity  (country) 
was  entered  as  a vector. 


The  subjects  of  variables,  later  called  problems,  utilized 
[individual  item  scores  or]  summary  scores  or  indices  developed 
for  group-admi n i st cr ad  instruments.  The  problem  (8  for  PAR  and 
2 for  PNI)  ^elected  for  analysis  incluccd  88  PAR  and  6 PNT  in- 
dices submitted  in  f vc  runs  for  a total  of  ten  subsets  of 
variables.  A description  of  the  development  of  the  summary  or 
index  scores  is  contained  in  another  section.  Each  of  the  runs 
was  tested  for  the  total  cro ss -national  sample  with  sex,  SES, 
grade,  and  country  or  ethnicity  as  the  main  effects  and  in  that 
order  « inco  the  program  required  that  effects  be  tested  in  order 
of  increasing  conceptual  importance.  E ich  country  or  culture 
was  also  tested  separately  with  sex,  SES,  and  grade  as  the  main 
cffccts--in  that  order. 


The  Conservative  Strategy:  A Criteria  for  Selection  of  Items  and 

Indices : 

Cognisant  of  the  problems  of  ;am»>l  ing  cross-cui  tural  l y and 
from  individual  classrooms  and  use  of  th°  ANOVA  results  within 
and  between  countries,  a conservative  strategy  for  selection  of 
items  was  adopted.  This  procedure  was  suggested  by  and  developed 
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substantive,  or  pattern  interest  at  higher  levels  of  probability. 
Listed  below  is  a description  of  the  general  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  variables  using  the  conservative  strategy; 

1.  All  main  effects  (Hypotheses  2-5)  and  the  .001  and  . 00X 
£ levels  were  inspected. 

2.  All  interactions  (Hynotheses  6-9)  at  the  .001  p level 
were  examined  in  relation  to  the  main  effects  and  the  corres- 
ponding univariate  F statistics.  Interactions  at  the  . 00X  p 
level  were  not  selected  but  were  examined  in  relation  to  main 
effects  and  univariate  F statistics  at  the  . 00X  level* 

3.  Conditions  for  selection. 

a.  If  the  univariate  F statistics  of  both  main  effects 
were  substantially  larger  (3  times  or  more)  than  the  univariate 

F statistic  of  the  interne t ion,  (.hen  the  interaction  was  excluded. 

b.  If  the  main  effect  (F  statistic)  was  large  (3  times 
or  more)  in  relation  to  the  interaction  (F  statistic)  while  the 
other  effect  was  small  (3  or  less)  or  equal  to  the  interaction, 
then  both  the  small  main  effect  and  the  interaction  were  excluded 
(i.e.,  the  larger  main  effect  was  the  only  one  included). 

c.  If  the  interaction  was  large  in  relation  to  both 
main  effects  (comprising  the  interaction),  then  the  interaction 
was  included  and  both  main  effects  excluded.  The  interaction 
was  marked  for  plotting  and  reporting. 

d.  Main  effects  at  the  . 00X  (i.e.,  .002,  .003,  . . ., 
.009)  p level  were  examined  in  relation  to  their  interaction 

if  the  latter  were  significant  at  the  . 00X  level. 

(1)  If  the  interaction  was  small  in  relation  to 
the  main  effect,  then  the  main  effect  was 
included  (i.e.,  marked  for  reporting). 

(2)  If  the  interaction  was  large  in  relation  to 
the  main  effect,  then  the  main  effect  at  the 
. 00X  level  was  e xcluded. 

4.  Additional  selections  were  made  by  individual  investi- 
gators if  deemed  necessary  for  theoretical  reasons;  thus  vari- 
ables at  other  probability  levels  (i.e.,  p .05  to  .01)  were 
sometimes  included  and  are  so  indicated. 

5.  It  should  be  remembered  that  main  effects  are  not  over- 
looked when  an  interaction  is  reported.  In  plotting  and 

O 
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with  the  help  of  Professor  Darrel  Boclc0 

The  selection  of  specific  indices  for  further  analysis  of 
main  and  interaction  effects  was  dependent  on  their  signifi- 
cance level  which  was  related  to  the  within  cell  differences 
in  the  sampling  design*.  Inspection  of  items  and/or  indices 
from  the  anlysis  of  variance  suggested  an  arbitrary  signifi- 
cance level  more  rigorous  than  the  conventional  *05  or  o 01 
levels  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  univariate  F sta- 
tistic*. This  statistical  criteria  for  selection  of  items 
and  analysis  of  interaction  (e.g.,  sex  by  SES  by  grade)  and 
main  effect  (e.g*,  sex  only,  grade  only)  was  indicated  by 
the  large  number  of  nominally  significant  interactions  and 
main  effects  within  the  national  and  cross-national  runs* 

These  in  turn  were  related  to  the  size  and  the  nature  of  the 
samples*  While  some  of  the  significance  in  the  interaction 
hypotheses  was  correct  (i.e.5  related  to  actuality),  some 
was  related  to  the  low  within  cell  and  within  classroom  var- 
iance due  to  the  cluster  nature  of  the  national  and  cross- 
national  samples*  In  view  of  the  resulting  uncertainty  about 
the  actual  significance  levels  of  the  F statistics,  a con- 
servative strategy  was  indicated  and  the  following  method 
adopted  for  selecting  statistically  ~;nd  theoretically  signi- 
ficant indices  for  analysis  and  reporting. 

In  order  for  an  effect  (i.e.,  main  or  interaction)  to  be 
called  significant,  it  had  to  be  significant  using  both  the 
within  cell  error  and  the  triple  or  quadruple  interaction 
error  term,  and  have  a corresponding  high  F statistic.  Adop- 
tion of  this  conservative  strategy  revealed  that  many  of  the 
effects  which  showed  probability  levels  greater  than  .001  had 
relatively  modest  F-ratios  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  error 
estimate  (i.e.,  F-ratios  in  the  vicinity  of  2,  3,  and  4). 
Similarly,  it  was  found  that  where  the  £ level  was  less  than 
.001,  the  F-ratios  V7ere  much  higher,  i.e.,  about  ten  and 
above.  This  conservative  anproach  brought  the  levels  down 
by  an  order  of  magnitude  similar  to  that  which  would  have 
occurred  if  the  interaction  error  had  been  entered  in  the 
denominator  of  the  F statistic. 

Application  of  the  Conservative  Strategy:  The  conserva- 

tive strategy  involved  inspection  and  selection  of  variables 
for  possible  reporting  and  further  analysis  on  the  bases  of 
certain  p levels  (i.e.,  . 00X  or  .001  or  less),  corresponding 
F statistics,  and  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of  the  F 
statistic  to  the  interaction  and  main  effect  hypotheses*  The 
application  of  the  conservative  strategy  did  not  exclude  in- 
spection, plotting,  and  reporting  of  variables  of  theoretical, 
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interpreting  the  more  intricate  interaction,  the  main  effects 
which  comprise  the  interaction  are  present  and  will  be  analyzed 

Special  Adaptions  of  Conservative  Strategy  for  PAR:  The 

conservative  strategy  was  followed  in  selecting  effects  to  be 
reported  on  the  PAR*  The  following  statements  contain  addi- 
tional details  in  selecting  PAR  effects  under  special  condi- 
tions. 

1.  Selection  procedures® 

a.  In  any  given  instance,  select  either  the  main 
effects  or  the  interaction  but  not  both*  In  general  main  ef- 
fects  were  reported  if  they  were  ,009  or  less  than  .009  and 
interactions  were  reported  only  if  they  were  .001  or  less 
than  „001. 


b.  An  interaction  was  included  and  the  main  effects 
excluded  if  the  interaction  was  large  in  relation  to  the  main 
effects.  A large  interaction  was  defined  as  one  which  was  one- 
third  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  largest  main  effect.  That 
is,  if  both  main  effects  were  less  than  three  times  as  great 

a,<;  their  interaction  term,  they  were  excluded  and  only  the 
interaction  term  was  included. 

c.  When  the  interaction  term  was  greater  than  one-* 
third  of  the  largest  main  effect  and  was  significant  at  the 
.COX  level  (i.e,,  .009  through  .002)  and  the  main  effects  or 
one  of  the  main  effects  was  significant  at  the  .001  level  or 
less,  both  the  main  effects  and  the  interaction  terms  were 
considered.  This  was  the  only  circumstance  when  interaction 
terms  of  a significance  level  greater  than  .001  were  marked 
on  the  output  sheets.  In  those  instances  the  investigators 
inspected  the  main  effects  and  the  interaction  term  and  chose 
the  most  meaningful  result. 

d.  When  a double  interaction  and  a triple  inter- 
action were  approximately  the  same  size,  the  triple  inter- 
action was  selected  for  reporting.  In  other  cases  the  larger 
interaction  was  selected. 

e.  When  either  the  linear  or  the  curvilinear  grade 
effect  was  three  times  greater  than  the  other,  only  the  larger 
main  effect  was  marked  on  the  output  sheet.  When  the  linear 
and  curvilinear  grade  effects  were  approximately  the  same 


[FNs  The  directions  for  selection  of  PAR  items  were  revised  by 
Minturn  for  use  with  PAR  data.] 
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size,  both  were  marked  on  the  output  sheets.  In  these  instances 
the  investigators  inspected  both  effects  and  chose  the  most 
meaningful  one  for  reporting. 

Index  Scores  or  Indices  and  ANOVA  Problem  Designs  To  facilitate 
analysis  of  the  influences  of  sex,  social  status,  age,  and  ethni- 
city and  investigate  the  aims  of  the  study,  individual  item  res- 
ponses were  combined  into  summary  or  index  scores  for  the  group- 
tests.  These  index  scores  combined  items  across  a single  topical 
set  of  questions  and  type  of  agent  or  action  in  various  arrange- 
ments. Several  procedures  were  employed  in  constructing  the 
basic  types  of  index  scores  for  the  items  of  the  group-adminis- 
tered tests.  The  particular  procedure  for  combining  the  scores 
of  individual  items  into  indices  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
the  item.  The  following  illustrates  the  procedures 

PAR--f,This  is  a teacher  scolding  a boy."  and  "This  is  a 
teacher  scolding  a girl"  was  combined  into  a Teacher  Scold 
Children  Index. 

The  construction  of  index  scores  facilitated  the  data 
analysis  by  reducing  the  number  of  individual  items  to  be 
considered.  Considered,  and  refined  and  integrated  the  items 
into  a conceptually  meaningful  way.  To  facilitate  further 
interpretation  of  the  ANOVA  output,  tables  of  means  for  the 
indices  were  computed  for  each  country.  The  construction  and 
description  of  the  specific  index  scores  used  in  the  study  are 
presented  by  instrument. 

Index  Scores  and  the  ANOVA  Problem:  The  index  scores 

arranged  by  the  problem  format  or  subset  of  variables  of  the 
ANOVA  design  reflect  theoretical  groupings  and  scoring  deci- 
sions made  at  the  1966  Copenhagen  conference.  However,  the 
final  ANOVA  designs  were  made  with  the  counsel  of  Professors 
Darrel  Bock  and  David  Wiley,  University  of  Chicago.  The  ANOVA 
design  for  each  instrument  contains  a description  of  the  number 
of  problems,  variables  within  each  problem,  and  the  type  of 
item;  the  label  designation  and  content  for  each  variable; 
the  original  item  numbers  indicating  the  basis  of  the  index?, 
and  the  scoring  or  scale  range  for  a particular  index. 

PAR:  All  PAR  items  were  ordinal.  The  score  for  an  index 

based  on  ordinal  or  scaled  items  was  the  mean  of  the  items.  If 
a Subject  were  a non-responder  to  an  item  that  constituted  part 
of  an  index,  the  mean  of  the  cell  (i.e.,  subject's  grade,  SES, 
and  sex  group)  was  substituted.  With  this  substitution,  there 
was,  in  effect,  no  missing  information.  The  range  of  all  PAR 
individual  scales  and  index  scores  was  1-7  (i.e.,  from  "Not  at 
all  wrong"  to  "Absolutely  wrong").  There  was  no  "0"  ordinal 
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index  scores. 

In  addition  to  single-figure  indices,  e.g. , father,  teacher, 
boy,  multi-item  indices  were  constructed  for  the  analytic  cate- 
gories Sets;  e.g.,  parent  vs.  children,  children  vs0  children; 
Sex:  e.g.,  male  vs.  female;  and  Status ; e.g.,  adult  vs.  children 

for  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings.  Because  many  PAR  indices 
had  a logical  relationship  to  each  other,  they  were  considered,  in 
groun  and  constituted  the  problems  for  the  ANOVA.  The  PAR  ANOVA 
design  had  8 problems:  4 for  aggressor,  4 for  victim.  Similarly 

a number  of  hypotheses  were  developed  concerning  the  relation- 
ships among  the  indices.  Since  the  same  pictures  are  included 
in  more  than  one  problem,  the  PAR  problems  are  not  independent 
of  each  other  and  correlations  between  problem  sets  may  be  un- 
duly inflated. 

The  results  of  the  ANOVA  were  examined  in  terms  of  the  hypo- 
theses and  the  sample  differences  (see  introductory  chapter). 

The  analysis  had  two  foci:  1)  comparison  across  indices  of  each 

problem  in  light  of  the  hypotheses;  and  2)  comparison  of  signi- 
ficant differences  along  sampling  lines  (among  subject  groups)  as 
indicated  by  the  ANOVA  problem  design.  Analysis  of  the  picture 
ratings1  by  the  ANOVA  method  permitted  determination  of  differen- 
tial reactions  to  aggression  by  different  agents  as  well  as  com- 
parisons of  the  differences  related  to  the  main  effects  of  age, 
sex,  and  socio-economic  status  and  their  interactions.  The  four 
sets  of  problems  (Status,  Sets,  Sex,  and  Figures)  were  designed 
to  move  the  analysis  from  general  to  specific  combinations  and 
interpretations.  The  theoretical  questions  raised  by  the  PAR 
include:  1)  How  is  the  child’s  perception  of  wrongness or  ‘jus- 

tice of  aggressors  affected  sex,  status,  and  type  of  action;  and 
2)  How  is  the  child's  perception  of  wrong  or  justice  of  victims 
affected  by  similar  considerations.  The  ANOVA  results  provide 
the  means  for  comparison  of  norms  of  constraint  for  aggression. 

On  the  ANOVA  Set  problem,  figures  were  grouped  by  status 
and  role  on  the  nine  sets  of  pictures.  The  variables  included 
in  these  index  scores  for  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings  are 
presented  in  Figure  M-7.  Their  order  of  appearance  was  the  order 
in  which  these  variables  were  entered  in  the  analysis  of  variance. 
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FIGURE  M-7 
PAR  Set  Indices- 


Index 


Score  Label 

Variable  Content 

Set 

Number 

PHC 

Parents  hit  children 

Bl, 

B2, 

B3S 

B4 

CHC 

Children  hit  children 

El, 

E2, 

E3, 

E4 

PSC 

Parents  scold  children 

Al, 

A2, 

A3, 

A4 

CSC 

Children  scold  children 

Dl, 

D2, 

D3, 

D4 

CSP 

Children  scold  parents 

Cl, 

C2, 

C3, 

C4 

TSC 

Teacher  scold  children 

HI, 

H2 

CST 

Children  scold  teacher 

11, 

12 

PoSC 

Policeman  scolds  children 

FI, 

F.? 

CSPo 

Children  scold  policeman 

G1 , 

G2 

Index  scores  on  the  Sex  problem  were  grouped  by  sex  of  the 


actor  on  four  sets  of  oictures3  again  for  aggressor  and  victim 
ratings.  The  variables  for  these  index  scores  are  in  Figure 
PI-8.  Their  order  also  reflects  the  entry  pattern  into  the 
analysis  of  variance. 

FIGURE  II- 8 

PAR  Sex  Indices 

Index 

Score  Label 

Variable  Content 

Set  Number 

MAM 

MAF 

FAM 

FAF 

Males  attack  males 
Males  attack  females 
Females  attack  males 
Females  attack  females 

B1,E1,A1,D1,C1,F1,G1 

B2,E2,A2,D2,C2,F2 

B3,E3,A3,D3,C3,G2 

B4,E4,A4,D4,C4 

The  Status  problem  grouped  aggressor  and 
group  (i0e«,  adults  and  children).  The  three 
for  these  indices  are  in  Figure  M-0 5 the  order 
order  entered  for  the  analysis  of  variance. 

victim  by  age 
sets  of  pictures 
reflects  the 
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FIGURE  M-9 
PAR  Status  Indices 


Index 


Score  Label 

Variable  Content 

Set  Number 

MC 

Adults  attack  children 

Bl ,B2, 

B3,B4,A1,A2 

A3,A4, 

HI j H2,F1 ,F2 

CAA 

Children  attack  adults 

Cl ,C2, 

C3,C4,I1,I2 

G1,G2 

CAC 

Children  attack  children 

E1,E2, 

E3,E4jDlsD2 

D3,  D4 

To  provide 

information  on  more  specific 

agent  differences  for 

aggressor  and  victim,  individual  PAR  figures 

were  also 

analyzed. 

These  single-item  indices  are  presented  in  Figure  11-10 

in  the 

order  they  were 

entered  into  the  analysis  of 

variance. 

FIGURE  M-10 

PAR  Figure  Indices 

Index 

Score  Label 

Variable  Content 

Set 

Number 

FHS 

Father  hits  son 

Bl 

FHD 

Father  hits  daughter 

B2 

MHS 

Mother  hits  son 

B3 

MHD 

Mother  hits  daughter 

B4 

BHB 

Boy  hits  boy 

El 

BHG 

Boy  hits  girl 

E2 

GKB 

Girl  hits  boy 

E3 

GHG 

Girl  hits  girl 

E4 

FSS 

Father  scolds  son 

A1 

FSD 

Father  scolds  daughter 

A2 

MSS 

Mother  scolds  son 

A3 

MSD 

Mother  scolds  daughter 

A 4 

BSB 

Boy  scolds  boy 

D1 

BSG 

Boy  scolds  girl 

D2 

GSB 

Girl  scolds  boy 

D3 

GSG 

Girl  scolds  girl 

D4 

‘ BSF 

Boy  scolds  father 

Cl 

BSM 

Boy  scolds  mother 

C2 

GSF 

Girl  scolds  father 

C3 

GSM 

Girl  scolds  mother 

C4 

O 

ERIC 
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FIGURE  M-I 0 (Continued) 
PAR  Figure  Indices 


Index 

Score  Label  Variable  Content  Set  Humber 


TSB 

Teacher  scolds  boy 

HI 

T3G 

Teacher  scolds  girl 

H2 

BST 

Boy  scolds  teacher 

11 

GST 

Girl  scolds  teacher 

12 

PoSB 

Policeman  scolds  boy 

FI 

PoSG 

Policeman  scolds  girl 

F2 

PSPo 

Boy  scolds  policeman 

GL 

GSPo 

Girl,  scolds  policeman 

G2 

PNI. 

Subjects  nominated  as  many  or  as 

few  classmate 

desired  on  21  of  the  22  PNI  items;  the  one  exception  was  the 
n./ho  are  you?11  question*  Question  I,  n:/ho  are  you,11  was  used 
for  identification  purposes  only*.  Absentees  were  recorded  by 
a check  on  the  answer  to  question  1« 

No.  nominations  received 
Score  = LOO  ;;  Noo  of  subjects  giving  nominations 

Using  a speciaLLy  constructed  program,  nominations  given  were 
converted  into  nominations  received  expressed  as  percentages. 
Since  the  number  of  subjects  present  giving  nominations  affected 
the  magnitude  of  the  scores,  the  number  of  nominations  actuaLLy 
received  by  each  subject  on  each  question  was  changed  into  the 
percentage  of  cLassmates  nominating  a subject  on  each  question. 
This  made  the  scores  of  a subject  in  a small  classroom  directly 
comparable  to  those  of  a subject  from  a large  classroom.  Social 
class  of  nominees  was.  taken  into  account  by  noting  the  scores  re- 
viewed from  classmates  from  different  SES  levels  and  the  total 
class.  Sel f -nominations  were  ignored*  In  computing  per  cent 
scores,  the  N for  correct  SES  and  the  total  classroom  was  re- 
duced by  1 to  account  for  exclusion  of  self -nominations* 

In  the  process  of  converting  the  nominations  into  percentage 
of  nominations  received,  1G  of  the  22  questions  were  combined  in- 
to 4 set  or  summary  and  two  total  scores  for  a total  of  6 summary 
scores:  Positive  Behavior,  Total  (ToT  P+);  Positive  Behavior, 
Peer  to  Peer  (PP-f-);  Positive  Behavior,  Peer  to  Teacher  (PT-h)> 
and  Negative  Behavior,  Total  (ToT-);  Negative  Behavior,  Peer 
to  Peer  (PP-);  and  Negative  Behavior,  Peer  to  Teacher  (PT-). 

To  obtain  the  six  summary  scores,  the  computer  summed  the  number 
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of  nominations  received  on  the  questions  in  a set  and  divided  by 
the  maximum  number  of  classmates  present  nominating  on  the  four 
or  five  questions  in  a set* 

For  example,  if  classroom  A had  26  subjects,  then  the  maximum 
number  of  nominations  on  a single  question  would 
be  25  (26-1,  since  self-nominations  were  not  per- 
mitted and  were  ignored  if  made)*  Therefore,  in 
this  classroom  a child  could  get  100  nominations 
on  four  questions*  If  he  received  10,  12,  8 and 
3 nominations  on  the  four  PP-f  questions,  his  scores 
on  the  four  individual  questions  would  have  been 

100  x 10/25  = A0 (%) 

100  x 12/25  = A8(%) 

100  x 8/25  = 32(‘%) 

100  x 3/25  ~ 12(70 

and  the  set  score  would  be 


(10  + 12  + 8 + 3) 

100  x 100  = 33(70 

In  this  context  "per  cent1*  is  the  average  per  cent  of  classmates 
giving  nominations  on  four  to  five  items*  The  set  score  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  subject  received  33  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  nominations  he  could  have  received  in  this  classroom*  In 
talking  about  set  scores,  the  word  "per  cent*1  is  the  average  per 
cent  of  the  classroom  members  giving  the  subject !s  nominations  on 
four  or  five  items* 


The  apiori  decision  regarding  the  number  of  indices  was  sup- 
ported by  a principal  component  factor  analysis  where  the  A scores 
loaded  in  opposite  directions  (i*e*,  if  PT-  and  PP-  were  positive 
then  PT4*  and  PP-f  were  negative)  on  the  same  factor  and  at  levels 
above  *700*  Further  support  for  summing  the  18  items  of  the  PNI 
into  four  basic  and  two  total  scores  was  indicated  by  a correla- 
tion analysis*  Even  though  the  factor  and  correlational  analyses 
indicated  that  the  four  apiori  sets  could  be  summed  into  two  (i*e*, 
Positive  and  Negative  Total),  the  four  set  scores,  later  called 
indices,  were  selected  for  the  analysis  to  provide  a more  refined 
study  of  the  relationship  between  children* s classroom  behavior-- 
aggressive  and  compliant- -and  their  perceptions  of  interpersonal 
aggression* 

The  hypotheses  for  the  main  effects  and  interaction  for  the 
PNI  ANOVA  paralleled  the  pattern  for  other  instruments  in  the 
study*  The  PNI  problem  design  reflected  the  analytic  plan  to  in- 
vestigate the  inter-relationships  among  the  PNI  indices  divided 
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by  peers  (i  i *• , II -)  and  ir  idici  !«  (lTK  .7-),  --nd  He*  t ot  il  in- 
dices (Total-F,  let'll-).  T he  M;1  r,t'  in  vet  ’.forr.  cmrit  i t ul  . c d 
a measure  of  the  positive  inf»  negative  Leh.  vior  t.ownd  p<ers 
and  toward  teacher.  The  scores  have  ,i  range  nf  0 to  1 Cif > ( ' •• 

none  of  the  behavior;  100  -■  very  nuch  ri  it).  For  the  INI 
scores  only,  0 is  the  code  for  non- response  or  missing  infor- 
mation since  INI  scores  .ire  percentages  ranging  frost  U-l0f7.. 

An  example  of  interpretation  of  oKC/VA  results  of  INI  per- 
centages follows:  Greece,  grade  4,  NL'l  1,  girls  hid  j r<  an 

of  33  on  the  IT-  score  and  Greece,  grade  3LG  1,  boy:,  hid 
a mean  of  50*  The  interpretation  of  these  scores  would  be 
that  the  boys  exhibited  a significantly  greater  amount  of 
behavior  toward  teacher  than  girls*  The  INI  -Iso  const  itvjtcd 
the  dependent  variable  in  the  design  of  the  study  <nd  v.c,  the 
instrument  to  which  the  responses  on  the  other  group-adnini  f>- 
tcred  tests  were  correlated. 

Figure  la- 1 1 contains  the  two  problems  in  the  ANOVA  de- 
sign for  the  six  FN1  indices.  These  indice  :*  were  converted 
from  FNI  summary  scores  which  in  turn  were  c enver  t < d f ton 
per  cent  scores  for  the  subjects  based  < n nrruu!  icn\  re- 
ceived. The  ANOVA  problem  design  contains  a description  of 
the  problem  number,  Index  label,  content,  and  set  and  item 
number* 


FIGUrtE  K-ll 
INI  Indices 

Problem  17.  Four  Index  Problem. 


Index 

3core  Label 

Variable  Content 

Set  Humber 

i ppp 

Peer 

to  peer-positive  items 

Positive  Questions 
A1 ,A3,A3,AA 

2 FTP 

Peer 

to  tench er-posi Live  items 

B1  ,1)2, 1)3,114 

3 PI'N 

Peer 

to  peer- negative  items 

Ncj:.ilivc  Question:; 
A1 , A 3, A 3. A A, A 3 

4 PIN 

Peer 

to  tcaener- negative  items 

BI  ,D^,BJ,BA,B5 

li-J3 


riGUi*i;  i;-n  (continued) 

INI  Indices 


Problem  10#  Two  Index  Problem. 


Index 

Score  Label 

Variable  Content 

Set  Number 

TOT  3 

Total  of  positive?  items 

Positive  Questions 
A1 ,A2,A3,A4, 

131 , 132,  133,134 

TOT  U 

Total  oi  negative  items 

Ncnitivc  Questions 
A1 ,A2,A3,A4,A5, 

131 , 1)2 , 33 , , D5 

Bivariate  Statistics  (Cor rcl  at  ions) 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  provided  by  die  descriptive 
levels  of  response  and  the  analysis  of  variability  provided  by 
the  analysis  of  variance,  the  data  was  also  examined  in  terms 
of  the  relationships  between  the  children’s  perceptions  of  inter- 
personal aggression  and  overt  behavior  in  the  classroom.  The 
analysis  design  called  for  correlating  the  variables  from  the 
PAR  aggressive  picture  series  with  behavioral  measures  pro- 
vided by  peer  nominations  (PN1).  Correlational  analysis  pro- 
vided the  possibility  of  systematic  investigation  of  the  re- 
lationship of  variables  to  each  other  and  examination  of  this 
basic  question:  What  is  the  association  between  children's 

orientations  toward  authority  orientation  interpersonal  ag- 
gression and  aggressive  or  non-ccmpl iant  behavior  to  peers 
and  teachers? 

Correlation  matrices  were  generated  using  the  UC  Data 
Text  program  which  computes  the  Pearson  product  moment  cor- 
relation coefficient.  Because  it  substitutes  the  mean  of  the 
cell  in  the  computation  of  the  correlation  matrix,  the  coef- 
ficient values  tend  to  be  somewhat  inflated.  The  significance 
level  of  the  correlations  for  the  PAR  were  obtained  using  a 
table  of  percentile  values  of  £ for  N degrees  of  freedom  when 
= 0.  This  was  consistent  with  the  conservative  strategy 
used  in  selecting  data  for  analysis  from  the  ANOVA  (see  con- 
servative strategy  statement  in  ANOVA  section). 

Correlational  matrices  were  computed  for  testing  the 
relationship  between  the  88  indices  of  the  PAR  and  6 indices 
of  the  FNI.  The  corrc 1 au ional  analyses  were  run  grade  by 
sex  for  each  country. 
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Interview  Cod  wg  Procedures 


The  codi  » c.n legorius  were  developed  from  an  inspection  and 
integration  oi  national  codes  supplemented  by  intensive,  rigorous 
intra-  and  ir  t :i;-country  reliability  checks  at  various  points  on 
a base  of  12  ronslatcd  interviews  per  country.  After  the  relia- 
bility study  f the  interview  codes  was  completed,  investigators 
received  specific  instructions  for  coding  all  interviews  and 
checking  "drift"  tendencies.  Investigators  were  directed  to 
identify  the  core  or  central  meaning  cf  a response  prior  to  coding 
answers  to  a question.  They  were  also  instructed  to  probe  for 
specific  answers,  aware  that  the  children  sometimes  begin  with 
peripheral  responses.  However,  coders  tried  to  avoid  multiple 
codings  and  aimed  at  identifying  one  answer  per  question. 

The  interview  responses  were  coded  question  by  question  and 
section  by  section.  The  code  "Don’t  Know"  was  used  when  the  sub- 
ject responded  "don’t  know"  or  when  the  answer  was  clearly  con- 
fused. Meaningful  answers  not  covered  by  the  present  categories 
were  cod^d  "Response  not  applicable."  The  "No  Response"  code 
was  used  only  when  the  question  was  not  asked  or  answered. 

The  intra-country  or  inter-rater  reliability  of  coders  and 
the  tendency  to  "drift"  was  checked  by  interspersing  reliability 
interviews  among  those  to  be  coded,  c.g.,  every  seventh  interview# 
This  procedure  was  suggested  only  as  a precautionary  measure  since 
the  total  cross-national  reliability  for  42  interviews  averaged 
77  per  cent  (see  reliability  study). 

Coded  responses  by  question  were  tallied  by  sex,  socio- 
economic status,  and  grade  and  then  summed  for  sub-totals  and 
totals.  Since  many  of  the  categories  were  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, some  responses  wore  tallied  more  than  once.  However,  in- 
vestigators noted  the  categories  for  each  subject  on  which  this 
occurred.  In  all  cases,  categorical  "yes"  or  "no"  responses 
were  ignored  in  favor  of  specific  codcable  responses# 

F.  Reliability  Study 


The  reliability  study  was  cxecuLcd  into  two  phases:  1)  a 

check  on  the  reliability  of  the  items  from  the  group-administered 
instruments;  and  2)  a check  on  the  reliability  of  the  coders  and 
coding  cat  gories  for  selected  questions  in  the  interview# 

Sample  Description  for  PAR  and  PNI  Reliability 


For  the  reliability  study  a sample  of  six  classrooms  per 
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country  was  selected.  The  reliability  design  called  for  n high 
and  Lot;  status  group  from  grade::  f\ , 5,  and  H respectively.  In 
Italy  the  classrooms  were  r»e:‘  segregated;  therefore , the  reli- 
ability sample  was  doubled.  Two  classes  were  sampled  in  Greece 
for  grade  G and  in  Indi~  for  radc  6 lower  stratus  groups,  also 
because  of  sew  segregation, 

Only  subjects  who  tool:  both  the  field  tent  and  the  reli- 
ability test  were  included  in  the  reliability  sir.aoLe*  In  the 
field  study  different  instruments  were  administered  on  dif- 
ferent days;  therefore,  subjects  not  present  for  both  ^IAPR  and 
PAR  were  eliminated  from  the  reliability  study  and  not  included 
in  either  analysis.  AIL  subjects  enrolled  in  a classroom  were 
used  in  the  PNI  reliability  analysis  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  administered  the  YIAPR  and  PAR  in  the  field  study.  Des- 
criptions of  the  reliability  sample  for  the  PAR,  and  PNI  are  in 
Tables  M-c  and  M-3  respectively. 


Insert  Tables  11  -2  and  M-3 


Description  of  Reliability  Instrument 


Items  from  all  three  instruments  were  arranged  into  one 
instrument  with  three  consecutive  parts  corresponding  to  the 
order  of  administration  in  the  field  study,  i.e.,  YIAPR  items 
first,  PAR  second,  and  PNI  Last,  The  items  for  the  reliability 
instrument,  contained  in  Appendix  , represented  a selected 
sample  of  items  from  the  original  field  study  instruments.  The 
reliability  items  were  ^resented  in  exactly  the  same  order  and 
administered  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  original  test- 
ings. 


PAR;  From  the  2C  original  PAR  items,  nine  were  used  for  the 
reliability  study.  Subjects  rated  aggressor  and  victim  wrong- 
ness for  each  picture  on  a seven-point  scale.  First  subjects 
judged  aggressor  wrongness  for  the  series  of  studies  and  then 
victim  wrongness. 

Statistical  analysis  for  the  reliability  instrument  by 
grade,  SES,  country,  and  across  all  counties  was  performed. 

Two  basic  techniques  were  used  to  test  reliability;  a per 
cent  agreement  analysis  for  PAR  items  and  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  on  ranking  of  subjects  on  questions  for 
PM  I. 
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PAR  Reliability  Study:  Sample  Size  and  Range  by  Country,  Grade  and  SSS 


(a)  Ranss  of  responses  to  items 
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TABLE  M-3 

PNI  Reliability  Study:  Sample  Si ee 

by  Country,  Grade  and  3ES 


SE3  .1  SES  2 


Country 

Class 

4 

\j 

o 

4 

6 

r> 

o 

United  States 

A 

41 

33 

37 

31 

33 

37 

B 

25 

19 

23 

Greece 

A 

3? 

29 

57 

35 

29 

36 

B 

57 

Italy 

A 

26B 

25B 

2 OB 

25B 

35B 

31B 

B 

25G 

24G 

25G 

2GG 

2iG 

31G 

India 

A 

25 

23 

10 

26 

30 

27 

B 

21 

Denmark 

A 

23 

17 

16 

25 

27 

24 

B 

Japan 

A 

41 

43 

40 

_ 

- 

B 

40 

I.  The  sample 

siaes 

for  each  cl 

assroom 

represent  the 

number  of 

children  who  were 

; eligible  to  be  ranked  in  the  classroom  not 

necessaril 

y the  number 

of  children  taking  the  PNI 

test.  Cor- 

relation  coefficients  are  ha 

sed  on  the  sample  size  of  el i gable 

children  * 

2*  The  designation  A and  B represent  different  classrooms  used 
at  a particular  grade  and  social  class  level,, 

B = boys 

G = girls 
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For  PAR  items  per  cent  agreement  was  calculated  within  one 
deviation  from  perfect  agreement.  Subjects  answering  "No  Response" 
were  excluded  from  per  cent  agreement  calculation*  A subject* s 
response  on  test  1 (Field)  and  test  2 (Reliability)  was  noted  and 
the  absolute  difference  in  scores  calculated.  The  range  of  dif- 
ference could  be  as  little  as  0,  perfect  agreement,  or  as  much  as 
7,  absolute  total  disagreement;  0+1  deviation  represented  a 
psychologically  reasonable  measure  of  agreement  and  was  used  as 
an  estimate  of  reliability  for  scaled  items®  The  number  of  sub- 
jects agreeing  perfectly  with  their  first  answer  and  chose  who 
deviated  only  1 place  on  the  scale  were  noted.  The  ratio  of 
these  subjects  to  total  subjects  answering  yielded  a percentage 
of  agreement.  Table  U-4  presents  average  per  cent  agreement  on 
PAR  items  within  each  country,  grade,  and  SES.  Total  averages 
across  items,  countries,  grades,  and  SES  are  also  presented. 

Results  by  Grade,  SES,  and  Country:  PAR.  There  were  no 

substantial  reliability  differences  among  the  PAR  pictures  which 
were  consistent  across  councries.  Reliability  differences  among 
pictures  appeared  to  have  been  due  to  random  fluctuation  and 
should  be  ignored  in  determining  item  reliability. 

Table  M-4  shows  the  average  per  cent  agreement  across  all 
of  the  pictures  of  the  reliability  study  for  each  of  the  sample 
cells  and  for  each  of  the  SES  and  age  groups.  The  final  column 
of  the  table  gives  the  average  per  cent  agreement  for  the  total 
reliability  sample  of  each  country.  A comparison  of  the  com- 
parable marginal  percentages  shows  that  the  reliability  of  the 
aggressor  ratings  was  higher  than  that  of  the  victim  ratings 
across  all  ages,  countries  and  for  both  social  classes.  The 
differences  among  countries  in  reliability  were  small  and  not 
consistent  for  subcountry  breakdowns;  however,  some  general 
trends  can  be  seen.  The  highest  over-all  reliability  occurred 
in  the  United  States  and  Japan;  the  lowest  in  India  and  Denmark, 
with  Greece  and  Italy  holding  middle  positions. 

The  reliabilities  did  not  vary  systematically  by  social 
class.  Over  all  countries,  the  lower-class  children  were  some- 
what more  reliable  on  both  ratings  but  the  differences  in  per 
cent  agreement  between  the  two  social  classes  were  generally 
small.  In  some  countries  the  Lower-class  children  were  more 
reliable  vjhile  in  others  the  upaer-class  children  were.  The 
marginal  totals  for  grades  showed  that  reliability  was  vir- 
tually equal  for  all  grades.  Minor  variations  within  country 
appeared  to  be  due  to  random  fluctuations* 

The  data  indicate  that  the  instrument  was  about  equally 
reliable  for  all  sections  of  the  sample,  except  for  some  minor 
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variations  among  countrieso  The  aggressor  racings  were  more 
reliable  than  the  victim  ratings  for  all  groups. 


Insert  Table  M 4 


PNI . The  original  PNI  contained  22  questions  5 five  vaere 
chosen  for  the  reliability  instrument.  Subjects  made  their 
nominations  by  the  same  procedure  used  in  the  original  study. 

Results  by  Grade,  SCS,  and  Country;  PNI.  Table  M-5  shows 
the  test-retest  item  reliability  coefficients  by  country,  grade, 
and  social  class.  Only  3,1  per  cent  of  the  correlations  in  the 
table  were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  92 o 9 per  cent  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  03.0  per  cent  were  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  There  were  no  consistent  differences  among  PNI 
items  in  their  reliability. 


Insert  Tables  M-5  and  M-6 


Table  M-6  shows  the  percentage  of  correlations  in  Table  M-5 
which  fell  into  the  ranges  of  <>75  to  1.00,  .50  to  .74,  and  -°08 
to  *49  and  also  in  parentheses  the  number  of  correlations  upon 
which  each  of  the  cell  percentages  is  based.  Over  all  cells, 

47 06  per  cent  of  the  correlations  fell  into  the  .75  to  1.00 
range,  39.3  into  the  .50  to  .74  range,  and  13.2  into  the  -.08 
to  .49  range. 

The  marginal  totals  for  countries  indicate  that  the  countries 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  correlations  in  the  °75  to  1.00 
range  were  the  United  States  and  Japan * The  country  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  correlations  in  the  -.08  to  .49  range  is 
India. 

Distribution  of  average  cross-national  reliability  coef- 
ficients by  tr'.al  grade  indicated  that  the  6th  grade  was  in 
general  the  least  reliable.  However,  Table  M-6  shows  that 
this  was  not  the  case  for  every  country.  Distribution  of 
average  cross-national  reliability  coefficients  by  Total  SES 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  substantial  difference  in  re- 
liability between  the  two  social  classes. 


"Per  Cent  Agreement"  represents  agreement  within  1 deviation  of  perfect  agreement  on  Test  1 and  Test  2 
for  Ordinal  Items c 
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TABLE  I*i-5 


PNI  Reliability  Study:  Test -Retent  Reliability 

Coefficients^  by  Country,  Grade  and  SES 


SES 

i 

JL 

PT?  '"i 

biLo 

2 

Grade 

4 

6 

n 
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6 

O 

Classroom 

Class 

room 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Class 

room 

Cla: 

ssroom 

Items  Country*  A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

io 

Who  obeys 

US 

o 02 

.89 

. ..  o 

.60 

.69 

.86 

.30 

* 86 

,91 

the  teacher 

GR 

o 87 

o 73 

.74 

.82 

.50 

o 31 

. 56 

PT  + 

IT 

.22+ 

.83 

.14+ 

.61 

. 56 

.53 

,87 

o 56 

o 63 

.66 

.80 

.74 

IN 

c 64 

.90 

.12 

.69 

.59 

,07+ 

.75 

DN 

o 73 

o 21+ 

.67 

,93 

, 82 

.79 

JA 

.SB 

,40 

.90 

n 

o UW 

- 

- 

- 

2. 

Who  makes 

US 

o 57 

o 89 

.92 

.53 

.94 

.93 

-34 

.94 

fun  of  the 

GR 

o n 

o O J 

« 81 

.71 

.80 

.74 

- 96 

.85 

teacher 

IT 

.49 

.81 

oo3 

.73 

.75 

.87 

,63 

o 87 

.89 

,94 

* 86 

PT  - 

IN 

.51 

o 87 

.37+ 

.84 

.64 

.15+ 

.69 

DN 

,92 

.74 

.38+ 

.08 

o 82 

.30 

JA 

.68 

.62 

.83 

,54 

- 

- 

- 

3. 

Who  fights 

US 

. 50 

.91 

o 7 5 

.91 

.63 

.79 

.92 

o 7 
• o t 

.87 

back  if  some- 

GR 

,79 

,71 

.68 

.62 

.83 

n7 

o u / 

o 57 

one  hits  them 

IT 

.61 

o 60 

.47 

.67 

.82 

.73 

.80 

o 08 

o 81 

.59 

.62 

.82 

first 

IN 

. 36+ 

* 67 

.56 

.29+ 

.51 

.64 

.71 

?P  - 

DN 

.90 

* 36+ 

.79 

.78 

.84 

.73 

JA 

.72 

.58 

.79 

.65 

- 

- 

- 

4. 

Who  disturbs 

US 

.66 

.71 

c 77 

.90 

.55 

.83 

.76 

o 94 

.83 

the  class 

GR 

.76 

.75 

. 46 

.53 

.66 

.78 

.80 
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IT 

.24+ 

. 66 

.53 

.21+ 
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.78 

.68 

.26+ 

.80 

* 82 

teacher  is 

IN 
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.47 

.19+ 

. 65 
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.46 
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• 86 
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. 1 3+ 
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PT  - 
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US 
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. 83 
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GR 
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children 
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o 93 
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r>  r* 
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.80 

PP  4* 
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DN 
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.69 

.55 

.06 

.93 

.85 

JA 

.76 

.08+ 

.84 

.66 

- 
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^Country  key 

US 

United  States 

IN  India 

? 

Pearson 

Product  Moment 

correlations 

GR 

Greece 

DN  Denmark 

based  on  rank 

order 

dat 
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IT 

Italy 

JA  Japan 

+Not 

significant  at 

the 

.05 

level 
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TABLE  M-6 


Percentage  of  PNI  Reliability  Coefficients  Falling  Within 
Specified  Ranges  by  Item  and  Classroom  for  each  Country, 
Grade  and  3ES  Level3 


Range  of 
correlations 

4 

& 

o 

o 

3.3  3 t 

Total s 

4 

6 

8 

3E3  2 
Total s 

Country 

Totals 

US 

50(5) 

90(9) 

50(5) 

63.3 

100(5) 

100(5) 

100(5) 

100.0 

81.7 

GR 

100(5) 

60(3) 

30(3) 

63.3 

20(1) 

100(5) 

60(3) 

60.0 

61.7 

.75  - 1.0 

IT 

33(3) 

10(1) 

30(3) 

24.3 

30(8) 

40(4) 

80(3) 

66.7 

45.5 

IN 

0(0) 

20(2) 

20(1) 

13.3 

0(0) 

0(0) 

20(1) 

60  7 

10.0 

DN 

60(3) 

20(1) 

20(1) 

33.3 

100(5) 

100(5) 

80(4) 

93.3 

63.3 

JA 

20(1) 

0(0) 

50(5) 

23.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23.3 

50.5 

46.7 

43.3 

46.8 

52.0 

52.0 

56.0 

53.3 

47.6 

US 

50(5) 

10(1) 

50(5) 

36.7 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.0 

13.3 

GR 

0(0) 

40(2) 

60(6) 

33.3 

80(4) 

0(0) 

40(2) 

40.  0 

36.7 

.50  - .74 

IT 

33(3) 

70(7) 

60(6) 

54.3 

20(2) 

50(5) 

20(2) 

30.0 

42.2 

IN 

40(2) 

50(5) 

60(3) 

50.0 

100(5) 

20(1) 

60(3) 

60.0 

55.0 

DN 

40(2) 

40(2) 

60(3) 

45.7 

0(0) 

0(0) 

20(1) 

S.  7 

25.7 

JA 

00(4) 

40(2) 

50(5) 

56.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56.7 

33.8 

35.0 

50.0 

39.6 

48.0 

22.0 

36.0 

35o  3 

39.3 

US 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.0 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.0 

0.0 

GR 

0(0) 

0(0) 

ion.) 

3.3 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.0 

1.7 

(-.00)  - .49 

IN 

33(3) 

20(2) 

10(1) 

21.0 

0(0) 

10(1) 

0(0) 

3.3 

12.2 

IT 

60(3) 

30(3) 

20(1) 

36.7 

0(0) 

80(4) 

20(1) 

33.3 

35.0 

DN 

0(0) 

40(2) 

20(1) 

20.0 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0.0 

10.0 

JA 

0(0) 

60(3) 

0(0) 

20.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20.0 

15.5 

18.3 

6.7 

13.5 

0.0 

26.0 

0.0 

11.3 

13.2 

aFigures  in  parenthesis  indicate  frequency  counts.  Non-parenthesi s figures 
represent  percentages  calculated  from  the  frequency  countSo 
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The  ?NI  was  the  most  reliable  of  tha  three  inst  rum  jilt  s , even 
when  reliability  war.  analysed  item  by  item,  The  oosl  reliable 
countries  were  the  United  States  'nd  J o;n,  and  the  least  reli- 
able v/as  India.  There  were  no  differences  in  reliability  be- 
tween the  two  social  classes,  but:  '.lie  6th  grde  w : generally 

less  reliable  than  the  other  t'To  grades. 

Interview  Coding  Roii^bilit. y 

The  reliability  study  at  he  interview  was  designed  to 
detcrTiiine  the  coders*  tcndenc  o remain  unbiased  and  consistent 
and  to  test  the  coding  cite^ories  to  determine  whether  their 
form  precluded  ambiguous  inter  ; rotation  and  whether  classifica- 
tions were  discrete  rather  than  over -Loo  'ing.  Tot  i ability 
checking  facilitated  early  correction  of  discrepancies  in 
national  and  international  coding  and,  as  a gauge  of  concur- 
rence and  uniformity,  bora  on  the  validity  or  generality  of 
the  conclusions  from  the  coded  interview  data. 

Sample  Dc  sc  riot  ion  for  Intervie-*  Variability . 'I  ha  relia- 
bility sample  consisted  of  si.*  subjects  from  etch  count ty  in 
the  cro ss-ncat ion-el  project  c::ce  *t  for  the  United  States  which, 
because  of  the  treatment  of  Negro  end  Cwcr.inn  subjects  ax 
separate  cultures,  had  si.”  Negro  and  six  Caucasian  subject:;. 

The  subjects  were  selected  from  each  grade  in  each  country  in 
a manner  which  provided  that  two  subjects  from  i he  same  grade 
were  non-ident icaL  in  sex  and  5E5.  Subjects'  interviews  were 
selected  from  a Larger  scruple  of  twelve  representative  inter- 
views translated  into  English  and  collected  from  investigators 
at  the  Copenhagen  Conference,  August,  1066.  T do*,  e 11-7  giver, 
the  specific  distributions  by  se::,  oES,  and  grade  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  reliability  check- 


in sert  Table  M-7 


Procedure:  Development  of  Coding  Categories'  Coding, 

categories  for  the  responses  to  the  22  questions  selected  for 
analysis  were  based  on  an  integration  and  exchange  of  c k!  j s 
from  the  participatin'^  countries.  The  codes  evolved  as  a 
rasuLt  of  a scries  of  exchanges,  conference-,  and  vo l i agi 1 i t y 
checks  on  intra-  and  inter -count ry  codin;'  of  *.he  basis  \ 2 
interviews  from  each  country  that  had  been  translated  into 
English.  The  reliability  study  of  the  interview  was  de si  ned 
to  check  on  the  reliability  of  the  coding  procedures  and  to 
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TABLE  M-7 

Interview  Reliability  Study:  Distribution  of  Reliability 

Sniml e by  Country,  Grade,  Se4:,  and  SES 


Country 

Grade 

S 2V 

SES 

Greece 

4 

M 

2 

F 

I 

& 

M 

I 

F 

2 

«•» 

M 

2 

F 

1 

Ind  i a 

4 

11 

2 

F 

1 

6 

ii 

1 

F 

9 

yj 

H 

2 

F 

2 

Italy 

4 

M 

1 

F 

2 

6 

F 

I 

Vi 

2 

n 

V) 

11 

1 

F 

9 

Japan 

4 

M 

1 

F 

2 

6 

F 

l 

VI 

2 

r» 

il 

I 

F 

2 

Denver! 

4 

11 

2 

F 

1 

6 

il 

I 

F 

2 

y 

11 

2 

F 

L 

U.,V.  Caucasian 

** 

F 

L 

M 

2 

G 

ii 

i 

4 

6 

n 


F 

M 

F 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

H 


9 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 


U.S.  Ne^ro* 
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pretest  coding  categories  for  cross-cultural  applicability  and 
comparability.  The  basic  reliability  check  was  done  in  the 
U.S.  in  several  stages.  The  staging  was  designed  to  insure 
maximum  understanding  of  the  categories  and  to  facilitate  de- 
tection of  possible  difficulties  and  ambiguities  in  the  in- 
strument early  enough  so  that  changes  could  be  made  and  relayed 
to  coders  before  cross-national  coding  commenced. 

The  first  set  of  codes  refined  in  the  U.S.  were  originally 
sent  to  cross-national  investigators  to  be  used  in  their  re- 
liability coding.  Then,  three  American  coders,  coding  the 
same  four  interviews,  noted  difficulties  or  ambiguities  en- 
countered in  the  coding  format.  An  initial  set  of  reliability 
calculations  done  for  pairs  of  coders  revealed  a range  of  69% 
to  78%  agreement.  Numerous  questions  and  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  coding  were  indicated.  Therefore,  the  U.S. 
coders  and  the  U.S.  researchers  reviewed  suggested  changes 
and  made  certain  revisions  in  the  coding  categories.  This 
resulted  in  a second  revised  coding  system.  These  coding 
categories  were  again  sent  to  the  cross-national  investiga- 
tors to  use  as  a further  check  to  develop  reliable  coding 
categories.  The  three  U.S.  coders  then  used  this  second 
coding  system  to  code  ten  U.S.  interviews  selected  so  that 
no  two  subjects  exhibited  the  same  sex-SES-grade-ethnicity 
configuration.  The  reliability  calculations  showed  about  the 
same  agreement  found  in  the  prior  coding  system.  The  range  of 
agreement  was  from  70%  to  7 57o,  despite  incorporation  of  some 
changes. 

Because  of  this  somewhat  low,  though  minimally  acceptable, 
reliability  it  was  thought  that  the  discrepancies  in  coding 
might  have  arisen  from  varying  interpretations  by  the  coders 
of  the  categories.  Misunderstandings  of  terms  and  categories 
were  further  clarified  and  a third,  revised  category  system 
with  more  uniform  interpretations  was  devised.  Using  this 
third  edition,  six  interviews  were  then  recoded  by  the  three 
U.S.  coders.  The  new  reliability  percentages  reflected  greater 
uniformity  of  interpretation  of  the  coding  categories.  The  new 
reliability  percentages  across  the  total  interview  ranged  from 
80%  to  85%. 

Each  country  used  these  coding  categories  to  code  the  twelve 
basic  interviews,  keeping  SES,  sex,  and  grade  tallies  separate 
according  to  the  design.  Each  investigator  was  instructed  to 
note  difficulties  in  applying  the  coding  categories  to  the  inter- 
views and  to  submit  these  observations  as  well  as  a list  of  any 
variation  in  the  codes.  After  the  cross-national  reliabilities 
were  calculated  and  the  U.S.  coding  checks  were  completed,  this 
final  coding  system  was  established. 
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Midway  through  the  American  coding  a supplementary  relia- 
bility check  was  done  on  three  randomly  selected  interviews  for 
two  coders.  The  reliability  for  the  total  interview  was  88%. 
Despite  independent  coding  done  by  both,  obviously  there  was  no 
perceptible  "drift*1  in  interpretation  and  coding.  To  maintain  a 
further  check  on  the  U.S.  and  other  national  investigators  and  be- 
cause the  coding  categories  used  in  reliability  calculation  were 
slightly  different  from  the  categories  to  be  used  in  actual  coding, 
every  seventh  interview  was  arbitrarily  designated  a reliability 
interview  on  which  a two  coder  reliability  check  was  performed  for 
each  country.  A copy  of  the  final  version  of  the  coding  categories 
used  to  analyze  the  interview  responses  in  selected  questions  is 
contained  in  the  Appendix. 

Results  by  Per  Cent  Agreement.  The  reliability  checks  for  the 
interview  were  conducted  at  two  levels:  intra-country  and  inter- 

country. In  both  instances  the  reliability  of  the  coders  and 
categories  were  evaluated  by  using  the  same  interviews  in  transla- 
tion. Original  plans  for  calculating  reliability  called  for  two 
to  four  coders.  Reliability  was  determined  by  comparing  the  judg- 
ment agreement  rates  between  the  possible  pairs  of  coders*  More 
specifically,  after  national  investigators  (intra-country)  coded 
their  translated  interviews,  three  U.S.  coders  (inter-country) 
coded  six  of  the  12  interviews  submitted  from  each  country  and 
reviewed  at  Copenhagen  as  the  bases  for  general  code  categories. 
Agreement  figures  were  calculated  between  pairs  of  coders.  Be- 
sides diminishing  the  problem  of  multiple  coding  exaggerations, 
this  method  also  allowed  a check  on  individual  coders  which  would 
be  impossible  in  a single  three-  or  four-coder  calculation. 

The  actual  numerical  procedure  for  reliability  called  for 
calculations  of  coder  agreement  for  each  individual  interview 
and  of  average  agreement  across  the  number  of  cases  for  each 
country.  On  individual  interviews,  responses  of  pairs  of  coders 
were  compared.  An  agreement  percentage  was  calculated  for  each 
interview  coded  in  common  by  dividing  the  number  of  judgments 
agreed  upon  by  the  total  number  of  judgments. 

Reliabilities  were  calculated  in  several  ways.  First,  there 
was  the  percentage  agreement  for  the  whole  interview,  including 
all  categories  and  all  judgments.  A second  reliability  figure 
was  calcualted  on  all  the  categories  and  all  judgments  on  which 
there  was  a basic  agreement  that  a codable  response  was  given; 
that  is,  excluding  those  judgments  coded  "No  Response,"  "Response 
Not  Applicable,"  and  "Don’t  Know."  Since  these  categories  were 
consistently  coded  "No  Response, " i.e. , question  not  asked  or 
question  not  answered,  omitting  their  misleading  agreement  lowered 
reliability  percentages  somewhat,  but  also  gave  a truer  reliabi- 
lity figure,  based  on  the  number  of  agreements  among  the  real 
coding  judgments  of  actual  responses.  A third  reliability  figure 
was  also  calculated  based  on  the  non-codable  responses.  It  mea- 
sured, in  effect,  how  often  coders  agreed  that  a response  was  not 
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codable , i<>e.  , both  judgments  were  in  the  "No  Response," 
"Response  Not  Applicable"  or  "Don*t  Know"  categories  as 
opposed  to  one  judgment  being  among  the  codable  responses 
and  the  other  among  the  non-codable  responses.  These  three 
reliability  calculations  are  presented  in  Table  M~8. 

TABLE  M-3  - 

Interview  Reliability  Country  by  Country 
by  Per  Cent  Agreement 


Countries 

No.  Coders  No.  of 

Interviews 

Total  Codable 

°4  Responses 

% 

Non-Codable 

Responses 

% 

U.S.  Caucasian 

3 

6 

71-80 

68-73 

77-84 

U.S.  Negro 

3 

6 

75-82 

70-77 

83-91 

Greece3 

3 

6 

74-79 

71-78 

78-84 

Denmark*5 

3 

6 

73-81 

69-74 

77-87 

India 

3 

6 

63-83 

51-81 

64-88 

Italy 

3 

6 

72-79 

64-74 

79-86 

Japan 

3 

6 

53-78 

63-86 

31-87 

aGreek  interviews  were  coded  by  two  American  coders  and  by  one 
bi-lingua  1 Greek-American  coder  who  served  both  as  the  third  Ameri- 
can coder  in  the  American-cross-national  reliability  check  and  as 
the  Greek  coder  in  the  American-Greek  reliability* 

^For  the  country  by  country  reliability  check,  three  U.S. 
coders  and  one  non-U.S.  coder  were  compared  on  the  interviews 
they  coded  in  common  in  pairs.  Since  one  U.S.  coder  coded  only 
three  non-U. S.  interviews  for  ecah  country  (with  the  exception 
of  Greece),  there  were  three  pairs  of  6-interview  reliability 
figures  and  three  pairs  of  3-interview  reliability  figures  for 
each  country  with  the  exception  of  the  U.S. A.  and  Greece. 
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Another  supplementary  reliability  calculation  was  per- 
formed using  the  same  method  for  the  pairs  of  American  coders 
across  all  countries  for  all  reliability  interviews*  This  was 
a gauge  of  over-all  reliability  for  the  instrument  as  well  as 
a test  of  general  coder  concurrence*  Agreement  rates  ranged 
from  747®  to  307>5  averaging  77%  totally  for  42  interviews® 


*[FN:  One  problem  on  cross-national  reliability  was  the  omission 

of  No  Response  coding  for  un-asked  question.  In  most  cases  (Italy 
Japan,  India),  a No  Response  was  assumed  in  calculating  reliabi- 
lity until  confirmed  by  memo  from  the  foreign  investigator  that 
an  un-used  or  unreported  category  meant  that  ,!a  question  was  not 
asked  or  was  not  answered*1* 

In  India  and  Japan  Question  74  translated  was  (Tvhich  is  worst 
to  hit,  steal  from  or  say  something  bad  about  a person?)  in  such 
a way  that  ranking  was  not  done*  Hence,  Section  VIII  was  non- 
codable  in  the  interview  coding  format  and  both  sets  of  relia- 
bility calculations  omit  VIII  from  consideration.  The  Indians, 
in  addition,  created  their  own  categories  for  VIII.] 
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FIGURE  M-l 

Questions  for  Determining  Socio-Economic  Status 
(Scale  based  on  Chicago  Tribune  Census) 


When  your  father  works,  he  has  a certain  kind  of  job. 

(Circle  the  number  beside  the  answer  that  comes  closest  to 
describing  what  your  father's  job  is  or  was  like.) 

I.  He  works  at  odd  jobs --anything  he  can  get* 

(Dishwasher 3 coal  peddler,  janitor,  junk  collector,  day 
laborer * ) 

2p  He  works  in  a factory,  mill,  or  at  some  other  job  where 
he  works  with  his  hands* 

(Construction  worker,  truck  or  cab  driver,  machine  operator, 
freight  loader,  delivery  man.) 

3.  He  works  with  his  hands  in  a job  that  takes  a long  time  to 
learn* 

(Carpenter,  electrician,  plumber,  TV  repairman,  barber,  rail- 
road conductor,  automobile  mechanic .) 

4.  He  works  in  a store  or  office  for  somebody  else,  works  for 
the  government,  or  is  in  charge  of  other  workers  in  a fac- 
tory, He  usually  wears  a white  shirt  and  tie  or  uniform 
to  work, 

(Salesman,  post  office  clerk,  bookkeeper,  factory  foreman, 
policeman. ) 

5.  He  works  in  an  office  or  company  where  he  is  in  charge  of 
other  workers.  He  owns  a small  store  or  business.  He  has 
had  some  special  training, 

(Office  manager,  department  head,  factory  superintendent, 
owner  of  a gas  station,  laundry,  grocery,  or  shoe  store,) 

6.  He  works  at  a job  which  requires  many  years  of  college  and 
also  special  training, 

(Doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  engineer,  architect,  chemist, 
airplane  pilot,) 

7.  He  owns  a large  business  or  factory, 

(President,  chairman  of  the  board.) 

8.  My  father  doesn't  have  a job*  He  is  not  working  now. 

9c  I don't  know  what  my  father  does. 
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rThen  your  mother  works,  she  has  a certain  kind  of  job* 

(Gircle  the  number  beside  the  answer  tint  comes  closest  to 
describing  whet  your  mother*  s job  is  or  was  like*) 

I-  She  works  at  odd  jobs-^anything  she  can  get. 

(Cook*  dishwasher,  maid,  scrub  uoraan« ) 

2.  She  works  with  her  hands  at  a place  like  a small  store, 
restaurant,  or  factory* 

(Machine  operator,  waitress,  grocery  clerk,  assembly-line 
worker* ) 

3.  She  works  with  her  hands  at  a job  which  takes  a long  time 
to  learn. 

(Nurse* s aide,  beauty  operator,  seamstress,  dress  cutter, 
switchboard  operator,) 

4.  She  works  in  a store  or  office  for  somebody  else  at  a job 
which  took  her  some  time  to  learn*  She  usually  wears  a 
dress  and  high  heels  to  work. 

(Secretary,  typist,  sale;  clerk,  bookkeeper,  bank  clerk, 
laboratory  technician,  commercial  artist.) 

5.  She  works  in  an  office  or  comnany  where  she  is  in  charge 

of  other  workers.  She  owns  a small  store  or  business.  She 
has  had  some  special  training. 

(Accountant,  registered  nurse,  librarian,  buyer  for  a large 
business  or  department  ssore.) 

6.  She  works  at  a job  which  requires  many  years  of  college  and 
also  snecial  training. 

(Doctor,  lawyer,  school  teaclier.  ) 

7.  She  owns  a large  business  or  factory. 

(President,  chairman  of  the  board.) 

8.  She  is  not  working  outside  of  our  home  now.  She  does  house- 
work only  in  our  home. 

9.  I don*t  know  what  my  mother  does. 


[FN:  The  questions  in  Figure  M-l  are  the  United  States  version. 

Modifications  were  made  in  some  countries  to  adapt  to  national 
norms.  ] 
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FIGURE  11-4 


Picture  Aggression  Rating  Instructions 

Each  of  you  has  received  a booklet  filled  with  page*:  that 
are  ali  the  same.  (Format  1 booklets  you  will  observe  that  the 
odd-numbered  pictures  or  questions  are  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  booklet  and  the  even  on  the  right.)  (Format  2 booklet:  You 

will  observe  that  the  odd-numbered  pictures  appear  on  one  color 
paper  and  the  even  appear  on  the  second  color  paper-,)  This  will 
help  you  to  keep  track  of  where  you  are,  but  we  will  always  read 
the  number  of  the  picture  that  we  are  going  to  ask  you  about.  In 
a little  while  I am  going  to  show  you  some,  pictures,  and  I want 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  each  picture  by  marking  on  the 
page  that  goes  with  the  picture.  I will  tell  you  the  number  of 
the  picture  so  that  you  can  check  it  in  the  right-hand  corner. 

In  that  way  we  can  stay  together* 

Before  we  begin,  let's  make  sure  that  the  number  at  the  top 
of  the  page  matches  the  one  at  the  bottom*  The  numbers  in  both 
places  should  have  si:;  (seven)  different  numerals  in  them.  If 
the  six  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  page  do  not  match  or  correspond 
to  the  six  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  space  called 
"Code  No.,"  please  raise  you  hand  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. 

If  the  six-digited  number  at  the  top  of  the  page  matches  the  six 
numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  then  please  tear  off  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  first  sheet  which  contains  your  number  and  your 
name. 


Now  let  me  explain  a little  bit  about  how  your  booklet  works. 
In  the  middle  of  each  page  are  two  long  figures.  Beside  each  of 
these  figures  is  a number.  The  ton  one  has  a number  1 by  it,  and 
the  bottom  one  has  a number  2 by  it.  Below  each  box  there  are 
some  words  written  which  you  can  use  to  tall  us  about  each  picture. 
Below  these  boxes  and  words  is  a number  for  each  box.  As  you  can 
see,  the  wrongness  in  each  bo::  increases  as  we  go  from  left  to 
right,  just  as  the  numbers  increase  from  left  to  right.  Box  1 
has  the  words  "Not  at  all  wrong"  and  bo::  7 has  the  words  "Abso- 
lutely wrong"  under  it. 

In  a little  while  I'm  going  to  show  you  some  pictures,  and 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  rate  each  one  of  these  pictures  twice. 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  draw  a circLe  around  the  number  under  the 
v7ords  that  come  closest  to  the  way  you  feel  about  the  oicture. 

Each  picture  shows  two  people,  and  as  I said  before,  there 
are  two  scales  to  be  rated  on  each  page.  The  first  scale,  or 
rating  1,  will  be  the  one  where  you  tail  me  about  the  wrongness 
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of  the  first  person  I ask  about,  end  the  second  scale,  or  rating 
2,  will  be  the  one  where  you  tell  about  the  wrongness  of  the 
second  or  other  person  that  I ask  about*  I will  tell  you  each 
time  which  person  you  are  to  rate  and  which  scale,  but  you  must 
pay  attention  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  hear  what  I say* 

You  are  to  tell  what  you  think,  i*e*s  make  your  rating?  by 
drawing  a circle  around  the  number  under  the  box  which  comes 
closest  to  how  wrong  you  think  the  person  in  the  picture  is* 

Circle  only  one  number  on  each  scale  or  rating*  That  means  if 
you  are  working  on  rating  l,  circle  only  one  number  under  the 
bores*  If  you  want  to  change  your  answer,  make  r.  wavy  line 
through  the  c ire  Led  number  which  you  now  think  is  not  correct* 

Let  me  show  you  what  I mean*  (Demonstrate.)  Remember,  you  must 
circle  only  one  number  under  a box  for  each  rating*  You  will  be 
given  a chance  to  circle  a number  for  rating  1 and  a number  for 
rating  2 for  each  picture*  Remember  also,  you  must  look  at  only 
your  booklet  because  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers;  there 
are  only  your  answers*  I will  be  asking  you  two  questions  about 
the  picture,  and  I will  call  these  questions  "Rating  I"  and 
"Rating  2*" 

Before  we  start,  however,  I want  to  show  you  three  pictures 
so  that  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  pictures  you  will 
see*  Most  of  the  pictures  you  will  see  will  have  girls  and  boys, 
teachers,  policemen,  mothers,  and  fathers  in  them*  Some  of  the 
pictures  wi 1 l look  very  similar,  but  all  of  them  are  very  dif- 
ferent. In  addition  to  pictures  with  mothers  and  fathers,  tea- 
chers, policemen,  boys  and  girls  doing  things  with  and  to  each 
other,  I am  also  going  to  show  you  some  pictures  of  classrooms 
and  children  in  other  countries,  who  will  also  be  working  in  the 
same  way  you  are* 

Noxtf  let*s  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  which  will  appear 
again  later*  Do  not  draw  any  circles  or  make  any  marks  in  your 
booklet  now*  These  pictures  are  only  examples*  Here  is  the 
first  example  picture*  (Number  14*  "This  is  a policeman  scolding 
a girl.")  Here  is  the  second  example  picture*  (Number  16,  "This 
is  a boy  scolding  hi:  father*")  And  here  is  the  third*  (Number 
26,  "This  is  a boy  hitting  a girl.")  (It  is  important  that  the 
examiner  or  administrator  not  ask  the  children  to  give  a judge- 
ment of  the  three  example  pictures,  nor  should  he  give  a judge- 
ment himself*)  Mow  you  have  seen  the  three  oictures;  you  have 
checked  your  code  number,  and  torn  off  the  bottom  part*  kTe  are 
now  ready  to  hear  the  description  of  the  oicture,  its  number,  and 
to  begin  answering  the  two  questions  and  making  the  two  ratings 
on  each  picture*  (The  examiner  begins  to  show  the  pictures,  using 
the  number  on  the  order  of  presentation  list*  He  continues  des- 
cribing the  pictures  and  asking  the  children  to  rate  the  pictures, 
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first  asking  about  che  wrongnes:  of  the  a^grassor,  i0e«s  the 
left-hand  figure,  and  then  asking  about  the  wrongness  of  the 
victim,  i.e.,  the  right-hand  figure,  Th«  questions  lie  uses 
are  "How  wrong  is  the  aggressor?"  and  "How  wrong  is  the  victim?" 
If  the  pictures  are  in  the  proper  order,  the  left-hand  figure 
will  be  the  first  one  described  in  the  picture  and  will  be  rated 
as  aggressor o For  example,  on  picture  1 the  examiner  reads 
"Picture  1 > 'This  is  a father  scolding  his  son0  1 Hating  I, 
how  wrong  is  the  father?  Draw  a circle  around  the  number  that 
comes  closest  to  your  answer*.  Hating  2 ; how  wrong  is  the  son? 
Draw  a circle  around  the  number  that  comes  closest  to  your 
answer* 11 ) 


[FN:  In  Japan,  the  graphic  format  of  the  rating  scale  was 

changed  slightly  by  removing  the  shading  and  removing  the 
top  lines*  The  instruction  (descriptive  sentence)  "on  the 
person  in  the  right  side"  for  the  aggressor  and  "on  the  per- 
son in  the  left  side"  for  the  victim  were  also  added  and  the 
pictures  presented  in  a "fix  side"  arrangement*  Further  de- 
tails on  this  variation  are  available  from  the  Jananese  investi- 
Gator.] 
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FIGURE  H-  5 

Peer  lioni,*, ration  Inventory  Instructions 


You  have  a booklet  with  a ' ist  of  the  names  of  a 1 1 the 
oeople  (children)  in  your  c l a s s • There  i s one  column  for  the 
girls  and  one  column  Tor  the  loy.i,  The  vc:;  are  different 
colors*  The  odd-numbered  pa^c ^ are  one  color  (name  color)  wid 
the  even-numbered  nages  are  another  (nine  color).  These  dif- 
ferent colored  pages  u*li  help  you  keen  tree.;  of  where  you  .re 
and  of  the  number  of  the  question.  These  colored  uagos  nil 
also  help  you  so  the  ; you  will  not  3! ; i ^ siy  yjcr.tii  nr  o>’  T*nycs. 
Each  page  also  has  a place  foi  you  to  write  the  number  of  the 
question,  7e  will  tell  you  the  number  of  th?  question  we  arc 
working  on  and  then  you  out  the  number  in  tire  sv’ce  provided- 

Ue  will  ask  you  some  questions  ''bout  each  other  There 
will  be  one  question  for  each  page.  The  way  to  answer  the 
question  is  to  cross  out  (circle  or  underline)  the  name  of  1 he 
person  or  persons  beat  described  by  the  qua  at  ion --you  know*  be >t 
described  by  what  we  read  to  you.  Remember,  write  the  number  of 
each  iuestion  at  the  coo  of  each  rage  in  the  space  Provided.  As 
we  go  along,  you  can  check  to  see  if  you  are  on  the  right  pn*e 
by  checking  to  see  if  the  a age  number  and  the  question  number  ^re 
the  same.  If  you  get  mi*  ed  un,  raise  your  hand  and  let  us  know. 
(Pause . ) 

The  first  question  is  number  l,  M M10  arc  gnu?”  ’h  it  a " 
niM  on  the  too  of  che  >fige  in  the  so  ace  provided  ror  the  number 
of  the  question  and  then  cross  out  your  own  a .me  (circle  your 
own  name  or  underline  your  own  name)  on  the  list.  From  now  on 
do  not  cross  out  (circle  or  underline)  your  own  name,  only  1 ha 
names  of  other  children. 

Now  turn  to  the  second  or  next  p:  ge.  uhnt  colo-  is  it? 

(Pause --wait  for  Lite  response  and  be  sure  that  ? lie  sol  or 
name  corresponds  to  the  contention  adopted  regardin’1,  odd  -numbered 
and  color-coded  pager,..) 

The  next  question  is  . Be  sure  to  write  the  »uo:»i  ion  num- 
ber at  the  too  of  the  wage  in  the  space  'ro^ided.  Tha  question 
is,  "Who  do  you  know  very  well?11  Crew*  out  (circle  or  underline) 
the  names  of  all  the  children  whom  you  know  very  well.  (Use 
these  two  questions  to  m'd’.c  sure  the  children  understand  i he 
questions  and  the  directions  for  answering  » lie  ;utv;lion.) 

On  the  res.  of  the  questions  we  want  you  to  crow- 
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(circle  or  underline)  the  nines  of  ill  the  children  who  fit  the 
question,  tint  is,  described  by  the  question.  Do  not  crop if,  out 
(circle  or  underline)  your  own  none  on  nny  more  questions.  You 
my  crnr,r,  out  (circle  or  underline)  .r,  n-iny  or  .is  few  c 1 "•  s smit  cs 
or  persons  in  your  cliss  .1%  you  Jibe,  but  you  my  rot  cross  out 
your  own  nine  on  iny  other  question. 

(The  cmninor  rends  cnch  question  in  full,  "’Jrii.c  the  nun- 
ber  in  the  spice  provided  on  the  •>  )f;c  .ind  cross  out  (circle  or 
underline)  .ill  the  nsnes  of  tlic  children  who  ire  described  by 
the  question.") 
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FIGURE  M-5 

Peer  Nomination  Inventory  Answer  Sheet 


GIRLS 

01  MARIE -THERESE  BARRETTE 

02  PAMELA  BRO'/N 

03  TATRICIA  ANN  CLARK 

04  JOYCE  DONOVAN 

05  MARY  HENDRICKSON 

06  MARY  LOU  JACKLE 

07  JANICE  KELLEY 

08  KATHERINE  MAURA  Til 

09  DIANE  MORGAN 

10  GAIL  MUNDY 

11  JULIE  NACHTMANN 

12  DEBORAH  L.  PRICE 

13  MARY  SCHILLING 

14  KATHLEEN  RUFTE 

15  LINDA  VALENTINE 


50 


Question  Number 
BOYS 

51  JOHN  BAYNE 

52  DAVID  LEE  BRADY 

53  STEVEN  EMBERTON 

54  DAVID  GENTILLE,  JR. 

55  TIM  GILLES 

56  STEVE  GRIERSON 

57  ROBERT  D.  HALBICK 

58  MICHAEL  KELLY 

59  JIM  KOEHNEMANN 

60  TIM  LEONBERGER 

61  ALEX  MARFORT 

62  TOM  MILLER 

63  KENNETH  MORTON 

64  ROBERT  NADARSKI 

65  GEORGE  SCHLOSSER 

66  MICHAEL  SULLIVAN 

67  THOMAS  S'lIFT 

68  TERRY  '.7ALLACE 

69  GREG  JEST 


99 
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Pilot:  Studies  I and  II 

To  assure  cross-cultural  comparability  in  methodology  and 
facilitate  instrument  revision,  two  pilot  studies  were  under- 
taken before  the  fic^d  study.*  The  results  of  the  first  pilot 
study  were  the  topic  of  the  initial  cross -national  conference 
in  Milan  in  March-,  1965;  the  results  of  the  second  of  a cross- 
national conference  in  Athens  in  August,  1965*  During  the 
pilots,  children  noted  unclear  or  difficult  questions  on  the 
group-administered  instrument So  Investigators  encouraged 
classroom  discussion  of  the  instruments;  selected  classroom 
teachers  and  children  were  asked  about  the  aptness,  relevance, 
and  meaningfulness  of  the  questionable  items* 

The  interviews  administered  in  the  pilot  studies  were 
radically  different  than  those  administered  in  the  field  study. 
Their  primary  aims  included  determination  of  question  difficulty 
or  relevancy,  adequacy  of  translation,  and  detailed  understanding 
of  children* s responses  and  interpretations  to  the  questions. 

The  interviewed  groups  constituted  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
each  pilot  sample.  Each  included  high  and  low  I.Q.fs,  compliant 
and  defiant  personalities,  boys  and  girls,  and  high  and  low  SES. 
General  and  specific  questions  were  asked  about  the  instruments 
and  the  test  situation,  e«g. , 1)  Which  test  was  the  most  fun  to 
do?,  2)  Did  you  find  the  (instrument)  easy  or  hard  to  answer?, 

3)  Was  there  any  question  you  really  did  not  like?,  4)  Did  you 
answer  the  way  you  really  felt?,  5)  Were  there  times  when  you 
just  put  down  any  answer  because  you  didn’t  care  or  were  tired?, 
6)  Did  you  feel  you  didn't  understand  any  of  the  questions  or 
just  some  of  the  questions? 

Children  also  described  their  encounters  with  and  feelings 
about  authority  figures  like  the  police,  government,  teachers, 
parents,  ministers,  priests  or  rabbis.  Some  of  the  questions 
used  were:  1 ) Do  you  know  any  policemen  (priests,  teachers, 

and  so  on)?,  2)  Where  did  you  meet  them?,  3)  What  kinds  of 
things  do  they  talk  about  to  you?,  4)  What  do  you  think  the 
policeman  should  say  to  you?,  5)  Do  your  parents  talk  about 
the  policeman  (teacher,  minister)  at  home?,  and  6)  What  do 
you  say  about  them  (i.e.-  policeman,  teacher,  priest)?  The 
subjects  suggestions  were  invited  by  asking:  1)  How  would  you 

change  the  (instrument)?,  2)  What  particular  words  did  you  find 
hard  to  understand?,  3)  Can  you  think  of  another  way  of  getting 
at  some  of  these  idea*^  and  questions?,  4)  Is  there  anything  that 
you  want  to  say  about  the  policeman,  the  teacher,  your  parents, 
etc.,  that  the  (instrument)  has  not  covered? 

The  pilot  interviews  provided  basis  for  subsequent  revi- 
sions; the  results  of  the  pilot  studios  another  one.  Univariate 
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(means,  percentages,  distributions)  and  bivariate  (intercor- 
relations and  factor  analysis)  statistics  were  obtained  in 
all  pilot  data*  Final  decisions  on  all  instruments  except 
the  interview  were  made  at  the  1966  Athens  conference.  Pilot 
study  reports  are  available  on  request  from  individual  national 
investigators. 
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FIGURE  H-6 


Interview  Coding 


The  following  is  the  cross-national  code  for  those  sections  selected  as 
the  most  important*  The  following  topics  have  been  selected: 

I Concept  of  Rules  and  Law?  (Q.  5,  6,  7) 

II  Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws  (Q.  16,  17) 

Ml  Breakability  vs*  Mon-Breakab i 1 i ty  of  Rules  and  Laws  (0..  k2,  75a,  66b) 

IV  Consistency  vs.  Inconsistency  of  Rules  (Q.  11,  12,  13,  Ui) 

V Functions  of  Rules  (0.*  18) 

VI  Power  to  Enforce  Rules  and  Laws  (0..  30,  32) 

VII  Inevitabi  1 ity  of  Detection  (Q.*  2*3,  k 5,  kro,  kj y kS) 

VIII  Which  is  Worst  Deviation?  (CL*  72;) 

IX  Justice  of  Punishment  (0.  5^,  59) 

The  attached  outline  is  arranged  so  that  Roman  numerals  refer  to  concep- 
tual sections  described  above,  capital  letters  refer  to  specific  questions  or 
combinations  of  questions,  and  arabic  numerals  refer  to  response  alternatives* 

The  response  category  “don't  know1*  is  abbreviated  as  DK  and  is  always  assigned 
the  number  9.  The  response  category  “response  not  applicable11  is  abbreviated  as 
RNA  and  is  always  assigned  the  number  10.  The  response  category  Mno  response'* 
is  abbreviated  NR  and  is  always  assigned  the  number  0. 

General  Cod i nq  I ns  t ruct i ons 

In  view  of  the  number  of  subjects  and  the  problems  of  translation,  it  is 
important  to  view  responses  carefully  but  flexibly,  and  to  identify  the  core  or 
central  meaning,  not  the  varieties  of  their  expression.  Sometimes  this  will  be 
the  first  response  given  by  the  child.  At  other  times  children  may  begin  with 
confused  or  peripheral  responses  and  give  their  main  answer  later.  Try  to  iden- 
tify one  answer  per  child  for  each  question  and  avoid  multiple  tallies  where 
possible.  However,  if  the  child  gives  a categorical  “yes“  or  Mnoh  response, 
followed  by  a more  detailed  answer,  ignore  the  categorical  response  in  favor  of 
the  more  specific  response  or  responses*  (Example:  In  section  IMA,  ignore  al- 
ternatives l MAI  or  IIIA2  in  favor  of  alternatives  MIA3,  A,  5 or  6.)  Consider 
examples  as  more  specific  answers* 

Code  "don't  know11  (DK)  only  when  the  child  says  don't  know  or  when  the 
answer  is  clearly  confused.  Code  “no  response11  only  when  the  child  did  not  an- 
swer the  question  or  when  the  question  was  not  asked.  If  the  child  gives  a mean- 
ingful answer  that  cannot  be  coded  in  one  of  the  listed  alternatives,  code  it  as 
“response  not  appl icable.11  We  have  developed  the  cross-national  codes  from  an 
inspection  of  the  national  codes  and  we  hope  we  have  included  all  of  the  important 
alternatives.  However,  if  you  find  that  children  are  frequently  giving  an  answer 


or  answers  which  are  similar  or  the  same  in  content  and  which  cannot  be  coded  in 
one  of  the  existing  codes,  add  categories  for  these  answers  and  assign  them  num- 
bers falling  between  the  last  number  assigned  to  the  list  alternatives  and  the 
number  9,  designating  "don't  know."  (Example:  In  section  I ! I A the  numbers  7 and 

8 arc  not  used.)  If  absolutely  necessary  assign  numbers  above  10  (i.e.,  11,  12, 
13)  for  additional  response  categories.  DO  NOT  ASSIGN  ANY  NUMBER  USED  IN  THE 
CROSS -NATIONAL  CODES  FOR  ADDITIONAL  RESPONSE  CATEGORIES.  Use  additional  cate- 
gories only  if  they  appear  frequently  and  are  conceptually  clear.  Remember  that 
in  a project  of  this  scope  meaningful  general  trends  are  more  important  than 
idiosyncratic  or  extranious  responses.  IF  YOU  ADD  ADDITIONAL  CATEGORIES  NOTIFY 
US  OF  THE  CATEGORY  CONTENT  AND  ASSIGNED  NUMBERS  AT  ONCE. 

To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  retracing  the  responses  several  times,  use 
the  subject's  assigned  number  instead  of  a check  mark  or  tally  to  indicate  his 
response  to  a given  question.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  possible  to  trace  the 
pattern  of  a given  subject's  responses  to  all  questions,  without  having  to  go 
through  the  material  again.'  Please  tally  by  sex,  social  class,  and  grade  so  that 
subtotals  can  be  summed.  A response  may  be  tallied  in  more  than  one  category,  as 
many  of  the  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Multiple  responses  may  also 
be  tallied  in  more  than  one  category.  PLEASE  SEE  ENCLOSED  EXAMPLE  OF  CODE  TALLY 
SHEET. 


Example  of  use  of  tally  sheet:  For  section  1,  the  notations  IA1 , IA2  — 

through  IE3  would  be  entered  in  the  category  column  at  the  left  of  the  tally 
sheet.  IA1  would  appear  in  the  first  row,  IA2  in  the  second  row  and  I E 3 in  the 
last  row.  The  code  numbers  for  each  child  would  then  be  entered  in  the  appropri- 
ate boxes.  The  total  numbers  of  responses  would  be  summed  for  the  sex,  SES  and 
grade  sub-totals  and  totals.  The  national  totals  for  each  category  will  be  entered 
in  the  right  hand  column. 

Copies  of  the  coding  sheets,  including  the  subject  numbers  and  totals 
should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office. 

Since  multiple  responses  by  children  will  cause  difficulties  of  analysis 
please  also  send  us  a tally  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  sample  group  giv- 
ing multiple  answers.  This  information  should  be  reported  in  the  final  write-up. 

Please  note  that  when  a question  category,  as  designated  by  capital  letters, 
includes  more  than  one  question  (e.g.  1 1 A , MIA,  I I IB,  IVB,  IVC,  !VD)  you  con- 
sider the  responses  to  all  included  questions  under  the  single  question  category, 
ana  code  them  together. 

In  a number  of  sections  similar  questions  are  coded  with  the  same  response 
alternatives  (e.g.,  1XA,  1XB,  IXC,  1XD).  This  should  simplify  the  coding  pro- 
cedure. 


Where  ever  the  interview  instructions  said  to  repeat  a set  of  questions 
about  rules  for  the  concept  of  laws,  if  the  child  made  a distinction,  we  have 
repeated  the  codes  in  order  to  avoid  conceptual  confusion  (i.e.  ID,  IE,  MIC, 
MID,  IVE , IVF,  IVG,  IVH).  We  realize  that  in  most  cases  these  additional  cate- 
gories will  not  be  used.  Use  them  only  if  the  child  makes  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions between  rules  and  laws.  !f  the  distinction  is  not  made,  code  the  responses 
nryW  the  rules  section. 


ERIC 
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Specific  Coding  Instruct  ions 

Section  II;  There  are  no  coding  categories  for  unfair  rules.  Code  all 
answers  in  terms  of  fair  rules.  Reinterpret  answers  about  unfair  rules  to  re- 
flect their  opposite  implications  for  fair  rules. 

Section  IV:  Code  answers  such  as  '’Children  must  go  to  school"  as  IVC4 

Rules  of  School . 

Section  VI  $.  IX:  If  child  combines  figures  as  first  or  last  choices, 

double  code  the  responses  in  first  or  last  place.  (Example:  If  child  answers 
"parents"  as  first  choice,  code  both  "mother"  and  "father"  as  first  choice.) 

Section  IX  A,  B,  C,  D:  Code  the  answers  ts  these  sections  only  for  the 

child's  own  sex  (Questions  5^  and  59)* 

Initial  Reliability  Check 

The  following  reliability  instructions  represent  a modification  of  the 
Copenhagen  procedures. 

Intra-Country:  The  investigators  in  each  country  should  assign  one  coder 

to  code  the  selected  questions  for  the  12  translated  interviews.  The  code 
sheets  for  these  interviews,  the  tally  for  each  response  category  and  any  comments 
on  coding  procedure,  and  coding  problems  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
soon  as  they  are  completed. 

Inter-Country:  Coders  in  the  United  States  will  code  these  same  inter- 

views in  translation.  Vie  will  then  assess  the  overall  reliability  between  the 
national  coders  and  the  U.S,  coders.  If  particular  response  categories  prove  to 
be  unreliable  they  will  be  dropped  or  revised.  Therefore,  investigators  should 
not  proceed  with  additional  coding  until  they  have  further  instructions  on  re- 
vised coding  procedures. 

The  aim  of  this  initial  reliability  check  is  twofold: 

1)  to  check  on  the  reliability  of  coding; 

2)  to  pretest  the  coding  categories.  Therefore,  the  coding  of  these  12  inter- 
views should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  reliability  can  be  assessed 
and  categories  revised.  If  investigators  have  not  sent  copies  of  their  12 
translated  interviews  to  the  Chicago  office,  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Subsequent  reliability  check  procedures  will  be  worked  out  after  an 
analysis  of  the  reliability  of  these  12  interviews  from  each  country. 

Tal ly  Sheet 

SES  1 = Low  SES 

SES  2 = High  SES 

TB  - Total  Boys 

TG  = Tota 1 Girls 

Put  the  project  number  (Yl8)  and  country  on  all  tally  sheets  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

n.b.  l/orking  tally  sheet  may  be  larger  than  encloseddvers  ion. 


FIGURE  li-6 

Interview  Questions  11—65 

1*  Concept  of  Rules  and  Laws  (Question  5»  6,  7) 

What  is  a rule?  (Ou.  5) 

A rule  involves  a demand  for  obedience  or  compliance. 


I A 1 General  statement,  not  codable  under  categories  2 and  3 below, 

(Examples:  "A  rule  is  'omething  you  have  to  follow.11  If  the  child's 
example  and  discussion  make  the  meaning  more  specific,  code  below, 
if  possible.) 

I A 2 A rule  or  law  is  a duty,  a provision,  or  a regulation  for  the 
benefit  of  people,  whi ch . has  a reason  and  governs  behavior. 

(Example:  "The  things  which  a re  made  to  maintain  the  order  of  home  and 
society"  or  "It's  something  your  parents  or  teachers  or  someone  makes 
just  to  help  things  go  along  better.") 

I A 3 A rule  or  law  is  a prohibition  which  indicates  forbidden  conduct  and 
requ i res  obed i ence. 

(Example:  "A  rule  tells  you  things  you  shouldn't  do  like  'don't  run  in 
the  halls  at  school*  "). 

! A 9 DK 

I A 10  RNA 

I A 0 NR 


Disregard  of  a rule  has  negative  consequences,*-  (Qu.  5) 

I B l General  statement  not  codable  under  categories  2 and  3 below. 

(Example:  "A  rule  is  something  to  keep  bad  things  from  happening.") 

I B 2 Breaking  a rule  may  evoke  punishment. 

(Example:  "A  rule  is  like  something  your  parents  tell  you  to  do  and  if 
you  don't,  they  spank  you.") 

1 B 3 Breaking  a rule  may  cause  harm  to  a group  or  to  individuals. 

(Example:  "A  rule  is  like  having  to  stop  at  a stop  sign  so  you  don't 
hit  a pedestrian  or  another  car.") 

I B 9 DK 

I B 10  RNA 

I B 0 NR 


O 
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What  is  the  difference  between  a rule  and  a law  (Ou.  7) 

! C 1 A rule  is  specific  and  restricted  in  its  application  by  time,  location: 
it  is  not  universal  in  the  society. 

(Example:  "A  rule  is  something  you  have  to  do  just  when  you're  in 
school  or  at  home.11) 

I C 2 A law  is  more  general  or  comprehensive  in  its  application  than  a rule. 
(Example:  "A  law  is  something  big  that  everyone  has  to  do  like  drive 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road.'1) 

1 C 3 A rule  is  created  or  enforced  by  non-governmental  authorities. 

(Example:  "A  rule  is  something  my  parents  or  teacher  tells  me  to  do.11 
nYou  get  yelled  at.11) 

I C k A law  is  created  or  enforced  by  governments  authorities. 

(Example:  "A  law  is  made  up  by  the  president  or  Congress*"  "You  get  put 
in  jail. 1 •) 

I C 5 A law  is  in  written  form;  it  is  codified. 

(Example:  "A  law  is  something  set.11) 

1 C 6 There  is  no  difference  between  a rule  and  a law.  ... 

1 C 7 There  is  a difference  between  a rule  and  a law  - not  specified  or  not 
I c 9 DK  codable  above. 

I C 10  RNA 

I C 0 NR 


What  is  a law  (Qu.  6) 

I D 1 General  statement,  not  codable  under  categories  2 and  3 below. 

I D 2 ACwxkxxxix  law  is  a duty,  a provision,  or  a regulation  for  the  benefit 

of  people,  which  has  a reason  and  governs  behavior. 

I D 3 A wxleooox  law  is  a prohibition  which  indicates  forbidden  conduct  and 
requi res  obedience. 

I D 9 DK 

I D 10  RNA 

IDO  NR 


Disregard  for  law  has  negative  consequences.  (Qu.  6) 
i E 1 General  statement  not  codable  under  categories  2 and  3 below. 

I E 2 Breaking  a law  may  evoke  punishment. 

I E 3 Breaking  a law  may  cause  harm  to  a group  or  to  individuals. 

I E 9 DK 

RNA 


O [) 
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ii.  Justice  of  Rules  (Question  16,  17) 
What  is  a fair  rule? 
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II  A 1 A rule  is  fair  if  it  affects  everyone  equally.  A rule  is  fair 
if  it  benefits  everyone. 

(Note:  A response  of  a "rule  is  unfair  if  it  doesn't  treat  every- 
one the  same"  would  be  placed  here  since  it  is  merely  the  negative 
statement  of  the  same  idea.  "It  is  fair  if  everybody  has  to  follow 
it.") 

II  A 2 A rule  is  fair  if  it  is  created  by  a trusted  authority  figure 
(Examples:  parents,  teachers) 

II  A 3 A rule  is  fair  if  it  favors  someone  who  is  inherently  disadvantaged 
or  innocent  in  some  pre  :ous  way. 

(Examples  of  younger  or  smaller  children  being  given  proirities.) 

II  A 4 A rule  is  fair  if  there  is  a justifiable  reason  for  its  creation. 

(Example:  "A  fair  rule  has  some  purpose,  not  just  so  we  can  have 
rules.") 

II  A 5 A rule  is  fair  if  the  persons  who  must  comply  with  it  agree  with 
it:  (i.e.,  group  consensus). 

(Example:  Everybody  agrees  with  them.) 

II  A 6 A rule  is  fair  if  it  is  congruent  with  an  external  system — 
religion,  government. 

(Example:  "A  rule  isn't  fair  if  it  makes  you  do  something  your  church 
says  you  shouldn't..) 

II  A 7 A rule  is  fair  if  it  is  not  arbitrary  (in  time  or  degree)  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rule-maker. 

(Example:  "It  isn't  fair  if  a big  kid  or  captain  keeps  changing 
the  rules  of  a game,  depending  on  how  his  team  is  doing.") 

II  A 8 All  rules  are  fair  (absolute  judgement). 

I!  A 9 DK 

II  A 10  RNA 


1 1 A 0 NR 
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III*  Breakability  vs.  Non-breakabi  1 ] ty  (Questions  42a,  b,  c;  66a, b) 


Is  it  ever  all  right  to  break  a rule? 

(Certain  circumstances  warrant  breaking  rules)  (Qu.  42a, b,c) 


III  A 1 General  statement  not  codable  under  2-5  below. 

(Example:  ltVes'\  sometimes.) 

Ill  A 2 No  rule  is  breakable. 

(Child  gives  an  unqualified  "No"  response.) 

Ill  A 3 A rule  may  be  broken  if  it  is  unfair  or  too  demanding. 

(Example:  "Yes,  if  it's  tco  hard  or  unreasonable. n) 

III  A 4 A rule  may  be  broken  if  it  is  less  important  tfian  the  reason  for 
breaking  it.  A rule  may  be  broken  under  special  circumstances. 
(Examples:  "Yes,  if  i t 1 s in  self-defense."  "Yes,  in  an  emergency.) 

Ill  A 5 It  is  all  right  to  break  a rule  but  not  a law. 

II I A 9 OK 

III  A 10  RNA 

Ml  A 0 NR 


(Some  rules  are  unbreakable)  (Qu.  66  a,  b) 

111  B 1 Child  gives  a "Yes"  answer  with  an  explanation  that  cannot  be 

coded  below.  (There  are  some  rules  you  always  have  to  follow.) 

Ill  B 2 Some  rules  cannot  be  broken  because  they  are  rules  of  nature. 
(Example:  "We  have  to  eat  and  sleep.") 

Ill  B 3 Some  rules  should  not  be  broken  because  they  protect  the  safety 
of  oneself  and  others. 

(Example;  'Me  shouldn't  ever  break  traffic  laws  because  someone 
wi 1 1 get  hurt. ") 

III  B 4 Some  rules  should  not  be  broken  because  they  are  enforced  by 
reference  group  or  authority— rel  igion,  government,  parents. 
(Example:  "We  shouldn't  break  laws  against  stealing  because  we'd 
have  to  go  to  jai 1.") 

Ill  B 5 No  rule  is  unbreakable. 


O 

ERLC 


in  b 9 

III  B 10 
B 0 


DK 

RNA 

NR 


(Any  rule  can  be  broken,) 
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Is  it  ever  all  right  to  break  a lav/? 

(Certain  circumstances  warrant  breaking  laws)  (Q.  A2a,b,c) 

Ill  C 1 

General  statement  not  codable  under  2-5  below. 
(Example:  “Yes11,  sometimes.) 

III  C 2 

No  law  is  breakable. 

(Child  gives  an  unqualified  "No"  response.) 
(Some  laws  should  not  be  broken) 

III  C 3 

A lav/  may  be  broken  if  it  is  unfair  or  too  demanding. 
(Example:  "Yes,  if  ? t 1 s too  hard  or  unreasonable. ") 

III  C 4 

A law  may  be  broken  under  special  circumstances.  A lav;  may  be 
broken  if  it  is  less  important  than  the  reason  for  breaking  it. 
(Example:  "Yes,  if  itls  an  emergency."  "Yes,  if  J t 1 s in  self- 
defense.  ") 

III  C 3 

It  is  all  right  to  break  a law  buv  u;1,  a rule. 

III  C 9 

OK 

III  C 10 

RNA 

III  C 0 

m 

III  D 1 

(Some  laws  are  unbreakable)  (Qu.  66a, b) 

Some  laws  are  unbreakable. 

(Child  gives  a "Yes"  answer  with  an  explanation  that  cannot 
be  coded  below.) 

III  0 2 

Some  laws  cannot  be  broken  because  they  arc  laws  of  nature. 
(Example:  •We  have  to  eat  and  sleep.") 

III  0 3 

Some  laws  should  not  be  broken  because  they  protect  the  safety 
of  oneself  and  others. 

(Example:  *\7e  shouldn’t  ever  break  traffic  laws  because  someone 
wi 1 1 get  hurt.") 

III  D k- 

Some  laws  should  not  be  broken  because  they  arc  enforced  by 
reference  group  or  authority — religion,  government,  parents. 
(Example:  "W c shouldn’t  break  laws  against  stealing  because  we’d 
have  to  go  to  jail.") 

III  D 5 

No  law  is  unbreakable.  (Any  lav/  is  brcokablo.) 

III  D 9 

DK 

III  0 10 

ERiCo 

RNA 

NR 

(Any  law  Is  brcokablo.) 
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IV.  Consistency  of  Rules  (Ou.  11  , 1?,  13,  1*) 

Arc  rules  the  srnc  for  boys  end  girls?  (r>u.  11) 

IV  A 1 

Yes,  oil  rules  ore  the  sere. 

IV  A 2 

I'o,  no  rule:  ore  the  seme. 

IV  A 3 

Sore  rules  ore  the  s a nr  and  some  ore  different,  (Enphosis  on  rule 
itself) 

(Example:  All  children  hove  to  go  to  school.  Boys  hove  to  open 
cJoors  for  girls.) 

IV  A 1: 

It  depends  upon  the  situation  or  circumstances.  (Emphasis  on 
c i rcumstorcc s ) 

(Examples:  Boys  hav,.  more  rubs  In  cause  they  ore  more  disobedient.) 

IV  A 3 

DK 

IV  A 10 


IV  A L 

Uh 

IV  B I 

Are  rules  the  same  for  adults  and  children?  (Qu.  !?,13.W) 
Yes,  all  rules  are  the  sore. 

IV  B 2 

Ko,  no  rules  ar<  the-  \erx. 

IV  B 3 

Some  rules  ore  the  s a me  and  sore  are  different. 

IV  B A 

It  depends  upon  the  situation  or  circumstances. 

IV  3 5 

flu  Its  are  the  sank  but  enforcement  depends  on  ag<  . 

IV  B 9 

OK 

IV  B 10 

RNA 

IV  0 0 

KR 

IV  C 1 

Uhat  rules  ore  inconsistent  or  different  for 
boys  and  girls?  (Use  Ifa,  b,\du  r*  r*  h v^nt.) 

Some  rules  differ  for  people  of  different  o<>.  and  status 
(unspecified  answer  not  codable  under  2,3, b<low.) 

IV  C 2 

Rules  of  f ami ly. 

IV  C 3 

Rules  of  community,  city,  qovc  rnr ent. 

IV  C h 
0 » 
ERIC) 

IV  C 10 

Rules  of  school. 

Children's  rules,  games,  play,  etc. 

DK 

RUA 
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— l rules  ore  inconsistent  or  different 
for  odults  ond  children?  (Ou.  I2a,b;  I3^fh) 

.*  f)  1 Sere  rules  differ  for  people  of  different  ages  ond  status 
(unspecified  answer  not  codoblr  under  2,  3,  f,  5 below). 

IV  D 2 Rules  of  femi ly. 

IV  0 3 Rules  of  community,  city,  government. 

IV  Of  Rules  of  school. 

IV  D 5 Children^  rules,  gomes,  ploy,  etc. 

IV  09  DK 

IV  0 10  RIJA 

IV  0 0 NR 


IV  E l 
IV  E 2 
IV  E 3 
IV  C f 

iv  r.  9 

* IV  E 6 
IV  E 9 
IV  E 10 
IV  E 0 


V’hot  rules  ore  the  sore  or  consistent?  (Ou*  llo,b;  lfo,b) 
Rules  of  family. 

Rules  of  community,  city,  government. 

Rules  of  school. 

Children1:,  rules,  genes,  ploy,  etc. 

Rules  of  religion. 

Serious  rules.  (Examples;  religious  rules,  murder) 

OK 

RKA 

UR 


* Category  IV  E 6 will  frequently  be  double  coded  with  1,  2,  3,  f,  5* 

l.c.,  religious  rules  would  be  coded  IV  E 6 ond  I V C 5.  Hurdtr  would  be 
coded  IV  E 6 ond  IV  E 2. 


Arc  lews  the  same  for  boys  and  girls? 
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IV  F 1 Yes,  all  laws  arc  the  same, 

IV  F 2 Mo,  no  laws  are  the  same. 

IV  F 3 Some  laws  arc  the  same  and  some  arc  different. 

IV  F k It  depends  upon  the  situation  or  circumstances. 

IV  F ? DK 
IV  F 10  RMA 
IV  F 0 NR 

Arc  lav/s  the  seme  for  adults  and  children? 

IV  G l Yes,  all  lav/s  are  the  same. 

IV  G 2 Mo,  no  laws  arc  the  same. 

IV  G 3 Some  laws  are  the  same  and  seme  arc  different. 

IV  G k It  depends  upon  the  situation  or  circumstances. 

IV  G 5 Laws  arc  the  same  but  enforcement  depends  on  age. 

IV  G S DK 

IV  G 10  RMA 

IV  G 0 MR 

Vhat  laws  r re  Inconsistent  or  different  for  boys  and 
girls  (or  men  end  women)? 

IV  H l Some  lav/s  d i f f cr^-unspec  i f i cd. 

IV  H 2 Lav/s  of  fami  ly. 

IV  H 3 Lav/s  of  community,  city,  government. 

IV  H L Laws  of  school. 

IV  H 5 Chi Idren's  lows. 

IV  H 0 DK 

IV  H 10  RMA 

IV  H 0 MR 
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W hat  laws  are  inconsistent  or  different  for  adults 
and  chi Idren? 

IV  I 1 Some  laws  are  different  for  people  of  different  ages  and  status 
(unspecified  answer  not  codable  under  2,  3,  k,  5 below). 

IV  I 2 Laws  of  fami ly. 

IV  I 3 Laws  of  community,  city,  government. 

IV  I k Laws  of  school. 

IV  I 5 Chi Idren's  laws. 

IV  I 9 DK 

IV  I 10  RNA 

IV  I 0 NR 

l/hat  laws  are  the  same  or  consistent? 

IV  J 1 Laws  of  family. 

IV  J 2 Laws  of  community,  city,  government. 

IV  J 3 Laws  of  school. 

IV  J k Children's  rules,  games,  play,  etc. 

IV  J 5 Serious  laws. 

IV  J 9 OK 

IV  J 10  RNA 

IV  J 0 NR 


O 


V.  Functions  of  Rules  (Qu.  18,  18a,  c,  g) 
Effects  of  no  rules 
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What  if  there  were  no  rules?  (Qu.  18,  l8g) 

V A 1 

Personal  desires  rather  than  principles  would  determine  human 
act  ion. 

(Example:  ‘‘People  would  become  selfish  if  they  didn't  have  any 
rules.  No  one  would  work."  "People  would  do  what  they  wanted.") 

V A 2 

Private  property  and/or  public  facilities  could  not  be  maintained 
without  rules /laws. 

(Example:'  "If  there  weren't  any  rules,  people  could  come  into  your 
house,  walk  on  your  lawn...!'  'V/ithout  rules  people  would  throw  trash 
in  streets,  cut  trees  in  parks  ....") 

V A3 

There  would  be  no  regulation  of  wealth  or  property. 

(Example:  "People  would  become  very  rich  or  very  poor  if  there  weren't 
any  laws  about  taxes  or  jobs.") 

V A 4 

Non-criminal  injury  would  increase. 

(Example"  "If  there  weren't  traffic  laws,  people  would  drive  too  fast 
and  there  would  be  many  people  hurt  or  killed.") 

V A 5 

Physical  violence*'  and  crime  would  increase. 

(Example:  "If  there  weren't  any  laws,  people  would  steal  from  stores 
and  rob  people  on  the  streets.") 

V A 6 

Anarchy,  disorder  and  chaos  would  rule;  societv  would  go  backwards. 
(Example:  "It  would  be  'a  bid  mess."  "Without  lews,  people  would 
become  uncivi 1 i zed.") 

V A 7 

Wars  between  countries  would  increase. 

V A 8 

It's  impossible  to  imagine  a world  without  laws. 
(Example:  "The  world  would  end.") 

V A 9 

OK 

V A 10 

RNA 

V AO 

NR 

V B 1 

What  if  there  were  no  rules  at  home?  (Qu.  18a) 

It  would  be  a good  situation  if  there  were  no  rules  at  home. 
(Child  gives  a positive  response  such  as  "It  would  be  fun.") 

V B 2 

A state  of  domestic  anarchy  would  exist. 

(Child  gives  neutral  response  such  as  "Everyone  would  do  what  he 
wanted  to.") 

V B 3 

Without  rules,  there  would  be  a situation  where  parents  would  have 

ERIC 

to  control  each  incident  of  behavior  separately  instead  of  setting 
a general  code  for  conduct. 

(Example:  "Children  would  still  obey  parents.") 
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V B k Necessary  work  would  not  get  done  if  there  were  no  rules, 

(Example:  "The  house  would  be  a mess  because  I wouldn*t 

have  to  clean  up  my  room  or  take  out  the  garbage, . . ") 

V B 5 The  possibility  of  injury  would  increase. 

(Example:  "Kids  would  get  hurt  if  there  weren*t  rules  against 

playing  with  matches  or  knives  or  crawling  up  on  the  furniture.") 

V B S Children  would  not  develop  into  good  people. 

(Example:  'We  wouldn^  learn  good  manners"  or  "We  wouldn*t 

respect  the  rights  of  other  people.") 

V B 9 DK 

V B 10  RNA 

V B 0 NR 

W hat  if  there  were  no  rules  at  school  (Q.u.  18c) 

V C 1 Children  would  not  come  to  school. 

V C 2 There  would  be  no  discipline  or  order. 

(Example:  "Kids  wouldn*t  know  what  to  do.  Everything  would 

be  confused.") 

V C 3 There  would  be  physical  violence  and  fighting. 

V C 4 Maintenance  of  the  school  building  would  be  difficult. 

(Example:  "Kids  would  throw  paper  on  the  floor,  write  on 

the  desks  and  walls...") 

V C 5 No  learning  would  take  place. 

V C 6 Children  would  embarrass  the  teacher. 

V C 9 DK 

V C 10  RNA 

V C 0 NR 
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VI.  Power  to  enforce  rules  and  laws  (Qu.  30,  32) 

Who  can  make  you  follow  a rule  or  a law?  (Qu.  30) 

VI  A 1 Father 

VI  A 2 Mother 

VI  A 3 Teacher 

VI  A k Police 

VI  A 5 Government  officials 

VI  A 6 Relatives 

VI  A 7 Self 

VI  A 8 Other  (i.e.,  all  adults,  friends,  class  monitor.  Use  only  when 
not  codable  under  1-7  above.) 

VI  A 9 DK 

VI  A 10  RNA 

VI  A 0 NR 

Who  cannot  make  you  follow  the  rules?  (Qu.  32) 

VI  B 1 Strangers  cannot  make  me  obey  (people  not  related  to  child  by  blood 
or  community  or  institutional  ties). 

VI  B 2 Younger  children  cannot  make  me  obey  (includes  younger  siblings). 

VI  B 3 Siblings  cannot  make  me  obey. 

VI  B k Peers  cannot  make  me  obey. 

VI  B 5 Those  people  who  have  no  authority  cannot  make  me  obey. 

VI  B 6 Bad  people  cannot  make  me  obey  (people  who  do  not  follow  rules 

themselves) . 

(Example:  The  man  in  the  car  trying  to  get  the  child  to  go  with  him.) 
VI  B 7 No  one.  (The  child  makes  statement  such  as  ‘'Anyone  can  make  me  obey.11) 
VI  B 9 OK 

VI  B 10  RNA 

VI  B 0 NR 

O 
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VII.  Inevitability  of  Detection  (Qu.  43,45,46,47,48) 

Does  someone  who  breaks  a rule  always  get  caught?  (Qu. 43) 

VII  A 1 

Yes. 

(Unqualified.  The  child  may  give  examples  of  other  children  or 
himself  getting  caught  breaking  a rule.) 

VII  A 2 

Most  of  the  time. 

(Example:  "Yes,  unless  the  teacher  isn't  in  the  room"  or  other 
example  of  circumstances  when  it  is  possible  to  get  away  with 
breaking  a rule.) 

VI 1 A 3 

Sometimes. 

VII  A 4 

No. 

(Unqualified.  The  child  may  give  examples  of  other  children  or 
himself  not  getting  caught.) 

VI 1 A 9 

DK 

VII  A 10 

RNA 

VI 1 A 0 

NR 

Do  some  children  get  away  with  breaking  rules?  (Qu.  45) 

VII  B 1 

No,  unspecified. 

VII  B 2 

Yes,  unspecified. 

VII  B 3 

Yes,  clever,  sneaky,  sly  devious,  underhanded,  "smart"  people 
get  away  with  it. 

VII  B 4 

Yes,  the  intelligent,  educated,  experienced  ones  get  away  with  it. 

VII  B 5 

Yes,  the  lucky  ones  get  away  with  it  (due  to  chance). 

VII  B 6 

Yes,  the  innocent,  not  responsible  (i.e.  little  children)  get  away 
with  it. 

VII  B 7 

Yes,  favored,  high  status  persons  (i.e.  teacher's  pet)  get  away 
with  it. 

VI 1 B 8 

Yes,  when  circumstances  permit  it;  (e.g.  lack  of  parental  control, 
when  the  rules  are  less  strict,  when  authority  does  not  enforce 
rule,  person  caught  but  not  punished). 

VII  B 9 

DK 

VII  B 10 

RNA 

0 t o 

ERIC 

NR 
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Do  some  adults  get  away  with  breaking  rules?  (Q,u.  46) 

VI  1 C I 

No,  unspecified. 

VII  C 2 

Yes,  unspecified. 

VII  C 3 

Yes,  clever,  sneaky,  sly,  devious,  underhanded,  "smart"  people 
get  away  with  it. 

VI  1 C 4 

Yes,  the  intelligent,  educated,  experienced  ones  get  away  with  it. 

VII  C 5 

Yes,  the  lucky  ones  get  away  with  it  (due  to  chance). 

VI  1 C 6 

Yes,  the  innocent,  not  responsible  (i.e.  little  children)  get  away 
with  it. 

VII  C 7 

Yes,  favored,  high  status  persons  (i.e.  teacher's  pet)  get  away 
with  it. 

VI 1 C 8 

Yes,  when  circumstances  permit  it;  (e.g.  lack  of  parental  control 
when  the  rules  are  less  strict,  when  authority  does  not  enforce 
rule,  person  caught  but  not  punished)r 

VII  C 9 

DK 

VII  C 10 

RNA 

VII  C 0 

NR 

Do  girls  get  away  with  breaking  rules 
more  than  boys?  (Q,u.  48) 

VII  D 1 

Boys  and  girls  get  away  with  it  equally. 

VII  D 2 

Boys  get  away  with  it  more  than  girls. 

VI  1 D 3 

Girls  get  away  with  it  more  than  boys. 

VI  1 D 4 

No 

VI  1 D 9 

VII  D 10 

DK 

RNA 

VII  D 0 

NR 

Do  children  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more 
often  than  adults?  (Qu.  47) 

VII  E 1 

Adults  and  children  get  away  with  it  equally. 

VII  E 2 

Adults  get  away  with  it  more  than  children. 

VII  E 3 

Children  get  away  with  it  more  than  adults. 

& ' 1 E 4 

ERIC'  E 9 

v I 1 E 10 

No 

DK 

RNA 

VIII.  Which  is  Worst?  (Question  7*0 
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VIII 

VIII 

VIII 


VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VI  1 1 


Which  is  worst--to  hit,  steal  from  or  say  something  bad 
about  a person? 

(Note:  Response  is  a rankingof  the  worst  one) 

A 1 It  is  worst  to  hit  another  person. 

A 2 It  is  worst  to  steal  from  another  person 

A3  It  is  worst  to  say  something  bad  about  (malign  or  calumniate) 

another  person. 

(If  the  child  gives  equal  ranking  to  two  responses, 
record  in  categories  below.) 

A h Responses  1 and  2 above. 

A 5 Responses  1 and  3 above. 

A 6 Responses  2 and  3 above. 

A 7 Responses  1,  2 and  3 are  equal. 

A 9 DK 

A 10  RNA 

AO  NR 
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IX.  Justice  of  Punishment  (Questions  5^>5_i) 

Who  is  it  worst  for  you  to  be  punished  by? 


IX  A First  choice:  (if  possible  code  the  most  important  authority 

figure  below) 


IX  A i Father. 

IX  A 2 Mother 

IX  A ? Teacher 

IX  A 1‘  Pol  iceman. 

IX  A 9 DK 

IX  A 10  RNA 

IX  A 0 NR 

IX  B Last  choice:  (if  possible  code  the  least  important  authority 

figure  below) 

IX  B 1 Father 

IX  B 2 Mother 

IX  B 3 Teacher 

IX  B 4 Policeman 

IX  B 9 DK 

IX  B 10  RNA 

IX  B 0 NR 
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Who  is  it  worst  for  you  to  punish?  (Qu.  59' 


IX 

c 

First  choice: 

IX 

c 

1 

Father 

IX 

c 

2 

Mother 

IX 

c 

3 

Teacher 

IX 

c 

L 

Pol  iceman 

IX 

c 

9 

DK 

IX 

c 

10 

RNA 

IX 

c 

0 

NR 

IX 

D 

Last  choice: 

IX 

D 

1 

Father 

IX 

D 

2 

Mother 

IX 

D 

3 

Teacher 

IX 

D 

4 

Pol i ceman 

IX 

D 

9 

DK 

IX 

D 

10 

RNA 

IX 

D 

0 

NR 

O 

ERIC 
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IX  E \!hy  is  it  worst  to  be  punished  by  person  listed  os  first 

choice  in  IX  A?  (Qu.  5^o) 

IX  E 1 It  is  the  person  with  the  most  power. 

IX  E c It  is  the  person  who  gives  the  most  severe  punishment,  is  not 

lenient,  wi 1 1 not  forgive  you,  wi 1 1 be  insulted. 

IX  E 3 It  is  the  person  you  love  the  most,  feel  most  sorry. 

IX  E 4 It  is  the  person  you  should  respect  the  most,  they  are  elder, 

they  ore  right. 

IX  E 5 It  is  the  person  related  to  you. 

IX  E 6 It  is  the  person  not  related  to  you. 

IX  E 7 It  is  the  person  who  loves  you,  helps  you,  is  responsible  for  you. 

IX  E 8.  It  gives  a bad  reputation  to  bo  punished  by  this  person  (is  public, 
embarrassing,  shameful). 

IX  E 9 DK 

IX  E 10  RNA 

IX  E 0 NR 


IX  F 

IX  F 1 
IX  F 2 

IX  F 3 
IX  F 4 
IX  F 5 
IX  F 6 
IX  F 7 

IX  F 8 

IX  F 9 

er|c  ,x  f 10 


Why  is  it  least  bad  to  be  punished  by  person  listed  as  last 
choice  in  IX  B?  (Qu. 

It  is  the  person  with  the  least  power. 

It  is  the  person  who  gives  the  least  severe  punishment,  is  lenient, 
will  forgive  you,  will  not  be  insulted. 

It  is  the  person  you  love  the  least,  feel  least  sorry* 

It  is  the  person  you  respect  the  least,  they  are  not  elder. 

It  is  the  person  related  to  you. 

It  is  the  person  not  related  to  you. 

It  is  the  person  who  does  not  love  you,  does  not  help  you,  is 
not  responsible  for  you. 

It  does  not  give  a bad  reputation  to  be  punished  by  this  person 
(it  is  private,  not  embarrass i ng,  not  shamful). 

OK 

RNA 

NR 
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IX  G 

Why  is  it  worst  to  punish  person  listed  os  first  choice 
in  IX  C?  (Qu.  59a) 

IX  G 1 

ft  is  the  person  with  the  most  power. 

IX  G 2 

It  is  the  person  who  gives  the  most  severe  punishment,  is  not 
lenient,  will  not  forgive  you,  will  bo  insulted. 

IX  G 3 

It  is  the  person  you  love  the  most,  feel  most  sorry. 

IX  G 4 

It  is  the  person  you  should  respect  the  most,  they  are  elder,  they 
are  right. 

IX  G 5 

It  is  the  person  related  to  you. 

IX  G 6 

It  is  the  person  not  related  to  you. 

IX  G 7 

It  is  the  person  who  loves  you,  helps  you,  is  responsible  for  you. 

IX  G 8 

It  gives  a bad  reputation  to  punish  this  person  (is  public, 
embarrassing,  shameful). 

IX  G 9 

DK 

IX  G 10 

RNA 

IX  G 0 

NR 

IX  H 

Why  is  it  least  bad  to  punish  person  listed  as  last  choice  in 
IX  D?  (Qu.  59a) 

IX  H 1 

It  is  the  person  with  the  least  power. 

IX  H 2 

It  is  the  person  who  gives  the  least  severe  punishment,  is  lenient, 
will  forgive  you,  will  not  be  insulted. 

IX  H 3 

It  is  the  person  you  love  the  least,  feel  least  sorry. 

IX  H k 

It  is  the  person  you  should  respect  the  least,  they  are  not  elder. 

IX  H 5 

It  is  the  person  related  to  you. 

IX  H 6 

It  is  the  person  not  related  to  you. 

IX  H 7 

It  is  the  person  who  does  not  love  you,  does  not  help  you,  is  not 
responsible  for  you. 

IX  H 8 

It  does  not  give  a bad  reputation  to  punish  this  person  (is  private, 
not  embarrass ing, and  not  shameful). 

IX  H 9 

DK 

er|ch  10 

IX  H 0 

RNA 

NR 

FIGURE  M-12 


The  PAR  - PNI  Reliability  Items 


PAR 


1.  This  is  a father  scolding  his  son. 

(1) 

2.  This  is  a girl  hitting  a boy, 

(?) 

3.  A This  is  a (male)  teacher  scolding  a boy,  or 
B This  is  a (female)  teacher  scolding  a boy. 

(3) 

4.  This  is  a policeman  scolding  a boy. 

(5) 

5.  A This  is  a girl  scolding  a (male)  teacher,  or 
B This  is  a girl  scolding  a (female)  teacher. 

(17) 

6.  This  is  a girl  scolding  a policeman. 

(21) 

7.  This  is  a mother  hitting  her  son. 

(22) 

8.  This  is  a girl  scolding  her  mother. 

(25) 


9.  This  is  a girl  scolding  another  girl, 
(28) 


PNI 

1.  Who  are  you? 

(1) 

2.  Who  obeys  the  teacher? 
(14) 

3.  Who  makes 
names)  ? 

(16) 


fun  of  the  teacher  (by  mimicking  the  teacher  or  calling 


Figure  M-12  continued 


4.  Who  fights  back  if  someone  hits  them  first? 

(18) 

5.  Who  disturbs  the  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  the  lesson 
(by  making  noise  or  getting  up  and  walking  around)? 

(19) 

6.  Who  gets  along  with  (other)  children? 

(20) 
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Introduction 


The  present  study  is  unique  in  Denmark  with  respect  to  the  way 
several  aspects  of  the  same  mode  of  behavior  have  been  studied  for 
groups  of  children  with  the  exposition  of  these  to  a projective 
technique,  primarily  known  from  studies  within  clinical  settings, 
and  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  these  findings  were  related  to  the 
overt  behavior  of  the  children  in  the  classrooms.. 

The  rationale  of  the  technique  used  has  been  described  by 
others,  (Hess,  1969),  and  a description  of  the  Danish  sample  has 
been  given  elsewhere,  (Skyura-Niel sen,  1969). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  difficulties  obtaining 
the  sample  needed  in  the  study  - 400  children  from  each  of  the  SES  • 
levels  concerned  in  the  study.  The  Danish  investigation  had  to  be 
carried  out  in  65  classrooms  at  13  schools  to  obtain  the  data.  It 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  pure  SES  1 or  SES  2 classrooms,  and  the 
children  from  the  two  SES  came  from  classrooms,  where  the  background 
of  the  children  varied  somewhat. 

In  the  study,  the  SES  was  merely  a description  of  the  family's 
occupational  level,  than  of  the  socio-economic  background  of  the 
child,  taken  in  a wider  sense,  which  includes  possible  influences 
from  school  and  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  People  on  the  same 
SES-level  live  mostly  in  the  same  quarters  of  town,  and  send  their 
children  to  the  same  sort  of  schools,  as  differences  in  living 
conditions  and  housing  are  most  often  a -juestion  of  money,  and 
thereby  socio-economic  level.  In  Copenhagen,  where  the  Danish 
study  was  carried  out,  however,  a housing  shortage  combined  with 
slum  clearance  has  had  the  effect  that  people  normally  counted  in 
SES  1 by  the  occupational  level  of  the  parents,  are  living  in  dis- 
tricts with  prevailing  SES  2 dominance,  and  vice  versa.  Because 
of  this,  the  SES  composition  of  the  classrooms  is  very  often  rather 
heterogeneou  and  discussion  of  the  possible  influence  from  SES  on 
children  in  che  same  classroom  is,  then,  more  a discussion  of  a dif- 
ference in  the  parents'  occupational  level  than  a discussion  of  a 
difference  in  the  total  (better  or  worse)  socio-economic  background 
of  the  children,  which  also  involves  influences  from  school,  friends 
and  neighborhood. 

But  in  the  study,  SES  differences  are  found  in  the  children's 
view  on  aggression,  despite  the  rather  heterogeneous  composition 
of  the  classes  comprising  the  study.  In  the  other  part  of  the 
Compliance-study,  reported  elsewhere,  it  x?as  written  that 

'the  leveling  of  former  days'  social  contrast  in  our 
society  is  reflected,  among  other  things,  in  this 
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situation  where  norms  and  values  from  the  various  groups 
meet  in  the  classroom,  and  where  children  from  different 
social  levels  influence  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
surprise  that  significant  differences  by  social  status  do 
not  occur  very  often  in  the  Danish  part  of  the  study1 
(Skyum-Nielsen,  1969). 

To  the  author  it  was  a surprise  that  they  appeared  in  the  study  at 
all,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Danish  society  during  this  century 
to  diminish  and  obliterate  any  lingering  differences  between  the 
social  classes  from  former  days. 

The  children  in  the  Danish  study  were  not  familiar  with  test- 
talcing.  Lesser,  who  conducted  another  cross-national  study  in  Den* 
mark,  wrote  in  his  report  of  this  study, 

'American  subjects  of  almost  every  age  have  considerable 
exposure  to  tests,  interviews,  pools  and  surveys.  Al- 
though members  of  other  societies  have  experiences  these 
procedures,  they  are  often  not  as  common  or  routine. 
Differential  familiarity  in  test-taking  may  be  reflected 
in  many  ways,  for  example:  in  differences  in  comprehension 
of  instructions  and  the  questions  themselves,  in  the  abil- 
ity to  sustain  pressures  or  anxiety  created  by  the  proce- 
dure, and  so  forth.  A f undemental  problem  is  that  the 
exact  effects  of  unfamiliarity  are  not  known  and  thus, 
control  cannot  be  exercised.  Certainly,  the  researcher 
must  be  aware  that  a subject  to  whom  tests  or  interviews 
are  unfamiliar  or  totally  alien  may  assign  very  differ- 
ent meanings  to  the  research  situation  than  the  investi- 
gator intends  or  than  subjects  in  another  culture  would 
assign  to  it'  (K^ndel  et  al.,  1968). 

In  the  PAR  instrument,  children  were  shown  28  pictures  of 
aggressive  dyads,  and  were  asked  to  rate  each  dyad  twice.  The 
children  were  told  in  the  instruction,  that  the  first  rating 
’will  be  the  one  where  you  tell  me  about  the  wrongness  of  the 
first  person  I ask  about',  and  the  second  would  be  the  rating  of 
the  wrongness  of  the  second  person.  And  later  on  in  the  instruc- 
tion, they  were  told  to  rate  according  'to  how  wrong  you  think 
the  person  in  the  picture  is'.  The  children  were  then  shown  the 
pictures,  and  after  a short  description  of  them  they  were  asked 
'How  wrong  is  the  aggressor*  and  'How  wrong  is  the  victim'. 

The  use  of  the  word  'wrong'  is,  however,  ambiguous.  The 
word  has  several  denotations,  among  these  some  descriptive,  i.e., 
'out  of  order',  'with  incorrect  result'  and  some  evaluative, 
i.e.,  'contrary  to  law  and  morality',  'what  is  morally  wrong1 , 
'unjust  treatment'.  And  these  denotations  have  also  several 
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connotations,  among  those  some  both  evaluative  and  descriptive, 
i.e.,  1 in  a unsuccessful  or  unfortunate  way*  (what  has  gone  wrong 
what  has  led  to  the  government's  failure)' « It  can  be  difficult 
for  an  adult  to  judge  between  the  different  meanings,  and  so  it 
might  also  be  difficult  for  children., 

In  translating  a word  from  one  language  to  another,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  find  the  exact  similar  denotation  for  the  word 
in  both  languages.  Malmber,  the  Swedish  linguist,  writes 

'EJhat  does  'democracy'  mean?  t/e  know  how  differently 
this  concept  is  understood  within  different  areas  of 
the  modern  world.  Linguistically  the  'correct'  meaning 
can,  of  course,  not  be  defined.  One  interpretation  of 
the  concept  is  as  right  or  as  wrong  as  any  other.  This 
may  serve  as  a final  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a 
message  is  not  transferred  in  its  entirely  only  by  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  'words'  contained  in  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  numerous  difficulties  in  human  inter- 
course - on  the  personal  as  well  as  on  the  political, 
the  religous,  the  scientific,  and  other  levels  - are 
due  only  to  lack  of  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of 
linguistic  structure  and  semantic  analysis'.  (Malm- 
berg,  1963). 

In  translation  of  the  word  'wrong*  into  Danish  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  a word  with  exactly  the  same  connotations  as  the 
English  'wrong'.  The  word  chosen,  'forkert',  has  several  of  the 
same  connotations  as  of  the  English  word,  but  it  has  not  so  much 
an  evaluative  connotation  of  'wrong',  as  a more  descriptive  conno- 
tation. The  more  evaluative  connotation  is,  of  course,  also  used, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  consulted  linguists  that  only  with  age 
do  children  learn  the  difference  between  the  two  connotations  of 
the  word  'forkert'.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Danish  author  that 
the  children  in  the  study  often  used  the  descriptive  connotation 
of  the  word  'wrong*  instead  of  the  evaluative.  This  impression 
was  fortified  by  the  results  from  an  unpublished  study,  conducted 
among  57  students  of  Psychology  and  school-teachers.  The  students 
were  asked  to  report  their  own  reactions  to  the  use  of  the  word 
chosen  for  the  Danish  study.  These  reports  supported  the  author's 
impression.  However,  was  it  possible  to  have  chosen  another  word 
than  'forkert'  to  translate  'wrong'?  No  word  in  Danish  exists, 
which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  word  'gait*  in 
Danish  could  have  been  used,  - but  the  word  'forkert'  was  chosen. 
Unfortunately,  no  studies  exist  in  Denmark  concerning  the  actual 
use  of  the  two  words  mentioned,  to  aid  the  researchers  in  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  a word,  the  understanding  of  which  is  unclear.  To 
most  adults,  the  difference  between  the  evaluative  and  the  descrip- 
tive connotation  of  the  wording  used  in  the  present  study  is  clear. 
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The  reason  for  choosing  that  word,  'forkert',  was  that  the  re- 
searchers were  unaware  of  the  possible  misunderstanding  of  this 
word  among  children,  were  unaware  of  the  developmental  change  in 
the  understanding  of  the  concept  of  wrongness,  which  to  the  pre- 
sent author  appears  in  the  children's  use  of  the  seven-point 
scaleo 


That  the  children  in  the  Compliance  study  considered  the  PAR 
instrument  as  the  most  difficult  to  respond  to,  was  clearly  the 
impression  of  the  instructors  of  the  three  instruments  in  the  class- 
rooms. This  impression  was  reinforced  by  the  responses  of  the 
children  to  a questionnaire,  administered  in  Denmark  after  the  cora~ 
pletion  of  the  three  instruments  in  the  study.  For  each  of  the 
instruments,  the  children  were  asked  to  indicate  on  5-point  scale 
the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  three  instruments  were  perceived 
as  meaningful  and  as  pleasant  to  answer. 

The  instructors  of  the  instruments  in  the  classrooms  were  at 
the  same  time  instructed  to  record  any  additional  marked  reactions 
from  the  children  in  connection  with  the  test-situation.  On  special 
record  sheets,  noisy  and  boisterous  behavior  as  well  as  open,  aggres- 
sive behavior  were  recorded  during  the  test-situation,  parallel  with 
the  presentation  of  the  instruments  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  non-corapliant  children.  These  records  concerned  individual 
children,  but  it  was  also  noted  if  the  classes  as  groups  were  re- 
acting as  a whole,  i.e.,  with  a kind  of  'boiling'  in  connection 
with  certain  questions,  or  with  amusement  or  astonishment  in  con- 
nection with  others.  Finally,  the  instructors  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate on  a 7-point  scale  how  obliging  the  classes  as  a whole  were 
perceived  to  be  in  each  of  the  test-sessions,  (skyura-Niel sen,  1966). 

In  the  instructors'  records  5.5  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
recorded  as  showing  remarkable  behavior,  mostly  noisy,  during  the 
presentation  of  the  PAR  instrument.  1.5  per  cent  of  the  children 
are  recorded  as  having  shown  aggressive  behavior.  These  figures 
seem  to  be  too  small  compared  with  the  instructors'  records  of  the 
reaction  of  the  classes  as  wholes.  (Skyura-Niel sen,  1966). 

The  pictures  giving  the  strongest  reactions  were:  Girl 

Scolding  Teacher,  Girl  Scolding  Policeman,  Boy  Scolding  Father, 

Father  Hitting  Daughter,  and  Girl  Scolding  Father.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  age  levels  are  not  very  marked,  but  in  most 
cases  the  4th  graders  reacted  more  strongly  than  the  8th  graders 
did.  The  6th  graders  reacted  more  like  the  4th  graders.  Neither 
are  the  differences  between  the  two  SES  groups  very  marked.  Most 
often  SES  2 children  reacted  more  strongly  than  SES  1 children. 

It  should  be  emphazised  that  the  differences  mentioned 
appear  from  the  instructors'  records  of  the  behavior  of  the 
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individual  children  and  of  the  reactions  from  classes  as  whole.  How 
the  children  perceived  the  contents  of  the  pictures,  what  they  thought 
about  the  figures  involved  in  the  situations  there,  'is  another  mat- 
ter1, (Skyum-Niel sen,  1966). 

The  children,  for  each  of  the  instruments,  were  asked  to  express 
whether  they  perceived  the  instruments  as  meaningful  or  not  on  a 5- 
point  scale  with  a range  from  .1  'All  the  questions/pictures  made 
good  sense*  to  5 'Nearly  all  the  questions/pictures  did  not  make  much 
sense*.  The  children  were  also  asked  in  a similar  way  to  indicate 
whether  the  instruments  were  pleasant  or  not.  At  the  same  time  the 
children  were  asked  to  report  if  thev  remembered  any  of  the  question/ 
pictures,  which  they  found  did  not  make  much  sense/found  unpleasant. 

The  means  of  the  responses  for  the  three  instruments  on  the 
question  on  mcaningf ulnc ss  were  YlAPR  2.77,  PAR  3.04,  PNI  2.41.  On 
til**  questions  of  pleasantness  the  means  were  YIAPR  2.61,  PAR  2.63, 

INi  2.59.  Skyum-Niel sen  concludes 

'This  rough  view  seems  to  indicate  that  the  PAR- instru- 
ment hes  been  perceived  by  the  children  as  less  meaning- 
ful than  the  two  other,  foremost  more  than  the  PNI- 
instrument.  However,  corresponding  differences  concern- 
ing the  pleasantness-component  do  not  occur'  (Slcyum- 
Niclscn,  1966). 

A similar  conclusion  can  be  reached,  when  analyzing  the  data 
from  the  reliability  study  of  the  PAR-instrumcnt . For  both  the 
ratings,  aggressor's  and  victim's*  the  average  percentage  agree- 
ment of  the  ‘.terns  for  the  Danish  study  was  the  lowest  in  the  total 
study,  and  although  these  results  can  be  partly  explai  d by  the 
fact,  that  the  author  suspects  some  of  the  children  in  the  relia- 
bility study  obstructed  that  part  of  the  study,  this  very  obstruc- 
tion indicates  together  with  the  low  percentage  of  agreement  the 
discomfort  caused  by  this  particular  instrument. 
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Effzct  of  Status 

The  Danish  data  confirmed  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  the  aggressor  ratings.  Adult  aggression  towards  a child 
was  seen  as  least  wrong,  child  aggression  towards  an  adult  as  most 
wrong.  Child  aggression  towards  other  children  was  rated  on  the 
neutral  position  of  the  scale  "Not  at  all  wrong"  - "Absolutely 
wrong".  There  were  large  differences  in  aggressor  ratings  among 
the  three  groups  of  persons  involved,  a difference  which  was  main- 
tained across  grade  levels,  (see  Figure  P12  SES). 

Compared  with  a child,  an  adult  has  a higher  ascribed  status, 
which  justifies  such  a higher  status  adult  exercising  power  over 
a lower  status  child.  The  responses  from  the  children  suggested 
that  the  children  did  recognize  the  higher  status  of  the  adult. 

If  in  the  dyad  the  aggressor  was  of  high  status,  the  aggressor 
was  seen  as  less  wrong  whereas  a low  status  aggressor  was  seen 
as  most  wrong. 


For  the  rating  of  the  victim,  the  results  were  more  complex.* 
The  rank  order  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed  at  any  grade  level. 

The  youngest  children  saw  the  low  status  victim,  i,e.,  the  child 
being  attacked  by  an  adult,  as  most  wrong;  but  the  older  children 
saw  the  high  status  adult  victim  as  more  wrong  than  the  Iovj  status, 
child  victim.  By  age,  the  children  also  saw  the  low  status,  child 
victim  in  the  dyad  with  the  high  status,  adult  aggressor,  as  less 
wrong  than  in  the  situation  of  an  equal  status  dyad.  The  young 
child  seemed  to  be  status  orientated  and  more  accepting  of  the 
higher  status  of  adults.  A low  status  person  is  not  supposed  to 
be  aggressive  towards  a person  of  a high  status,  and  when  that 
situation  occurs  the  high  status  victim  is  not  as  wrong  as  the 
low  status  person  who  is  verbally  or  physically  attacked  by  a 
high  status  person,  (see  Figure  P16  SES). 

The  Danish  children  did  not  accept  every  aggressive  act  per- 
formed by  an  adult  as  justified  and  right,  but  with  increasing 
age  they  demonstrated  a pattern  of  rejection  of  adult  authority 
and  thus  asserted  their  own  indeoendence.  In  a study  by  Kandel 
et  al . (Kandel  et  al . , 1963)  on  the  relations  between  adolescents 
and  their  peers,  school  and  family  in  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark, it  was  seen  that  the  adolescents  in  the  study  reacted  dif- 
ferently in  the  two  countries  to  the  questions  on  parental  author- 
ity and  adolescent  independence.  In  a later  work,  the  principal 
investigator  of  that*  study,  Lesser,  summarized  some  of  the  results 
of  the  issues  studied,  and  wrote  on  becoming  independent! 

"A  most  striking  cross-cultural  difference  appears 
on  the  issue  of  adolescent  independence.  Danish 
adolescents  have  a strong  subjective  sense  of  their 
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independence  from  family  influences  they  feel  more 
frequently  than  do  the  Americans  that  they  would 
disregard  their  parents1  wishes  about  not  seeing 
friends,  that  their  opinions  are  different  from 
those  of  their  parents,  that  they  are  being  treated 
like  adults  by  their  parents,  and  get  sufficient 
freedom  from  their  parents.  In  contrast  to  the 
Danes,  American  adolescents  appear  unable  to  behave 
according  to  their  parents*  wishes  unless  their  par- 
ents have  clear  and  specific  rules  for  them.  These 
findings,  thus,  do  not  support  the  wide-spread  be- 
lief that  American  adolescents  act  independently  and 
are  encouraged  by  their  parents  to  be  independent  at 
an  earlier  age  than  are  Europeans.'*  (Lesser  & Kandel, 
1969). 

There  are  some  differences  between  that  study  and  ours.  In 
Kandel  & Lesser's  population,  the  children  were  8th  - 11th  graders, 
in  ours,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  graders.  Age,  however,  did  not  dras- 
tically influence  Kandel' s and  Lesser's  results. 


A.  Age  Differences 

The  only  significant  age  difference  in  the  rating  of  the 
wrongness  of  the  aggressor  was  found  in  the  index  Child  Attacking 
Child  where  there  was  a decrease  in  perceived  wrongness  with  in- 
creasing age,  following  a linear  progression,  (see  Table  P12). 

For  victim's  ratings,  there  was  a significant  age  change  for 
two  status  relationships,  Adult  Attacking  Child  and  Child  Attack- 
ing Adult,  (see  Table  P16). 

For  the  adult  attacking  child  dyads  there  was  a significant 
decrease  in  the  victim's  wrongness  following  a striking  linear 
progression.  For  the  child  attacking  adults  there  was  a curvi- 
linear relationship  with  an  extreme  increase  in  the  wrongness  of 
the  victim  from  grades  4 to  6 and  a slighter  increase  in  the  per- 
ceived wrongness  from  grades  6 to  8.  For  the  third  index,  Chil- 
dren Attacking  Children,  no  significant  difference  with  age  was 
found. 


The  results  of  the  age  ratings  from  the  Danish  sample  can 
be  interpreted  as  showing  an  increasing  tendency  to  see  the  ag- 
gressor and  the  victim  in  three  different  aggressive  situations 
as  equal  in  wrongness;  if  an  aggressive  situation  arises  it  is 
the  fault  of  both  the  aggressor  and  the  victim.  If  a child  at- 
tacks an  adult,  it  is  very  wrong*  But  it  is  also  very  wrong  of 
the  adult  to  be  involved  in  such  a situation.  The  adult 
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aggressor  is  not  rated  as  being  very  wrong  by  the  children,  since 
adults  have  always  been  justified  in  attacking  children,  but  w^th 
age  there  occurs  an  increasing  tendency  to  see  the  child  victim  as 
not  entirely  wrong  either*  It  is  the  role  of  a child  to  be  attacked 
by  adults,  and  it  is  not  felt  to  be  very  wrong  of  the  child  to  be 
in  this  situation. 

Both  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  in  child  to  child  aggression 
were  by  age  reported  to  be  neither  absolutely  wrong,  nor  not  al  . 
wrong,  but  morally  neutral. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

Significant  differences  by  sex  were  found  for  the  aggressor’s 
ratings  on  the  index  Child  Attacking  Adult,  and  Child  Attacking 
Child,  (see  Table  P12).  From  Figure  P12  SEX  girls  report  the  child 
aggressor  as  more  wrong  than  do  boys.  An  explanation  might  be 
found  in  the  traditional  roles  of  the  two  sexes.  Girls  seem  to 
have  a different  attitude  towards  aggression  than  boys  have,  at 
least  when  it  is  another  child  who  is  the  aggressor.  This  might 
have  a connection  with  the  traditional  roles  of  the  two  sexes* 
girls  being  expected  to  be  less  belligerent  than  boys. 

No  significant  differences  by  sex  were  found  for  the  victim's 
ratings,  (see  Figure  P12  SEX  and  Figure  P16  SEX). 


C.  SSS  Differences 

Significant  differences  are  found  for  the  index  Adult  Attack- 
ing Child,  by  social  class,  both  for  the  aggressor’s  ratings,  and 
for  the  victim's  ratings.  The  higher  3ES  child  rated  the  adult's 
aggression  as  more  wrong  than  did  the  lower  SES  child,  except  for 
the  8th  grade  children,  where  the  difference  was  not  significant, 
(see  Figure  P12  SES). 

For  the  victim's  ratings,  the  lower  SES  children  rated  the 
victim,  the  child,  in  adult  to  child  aggression  as  more  wrong  than 
did  the  higher  SES  children,  (see  Figure  P16  SC3). 

This  significant  difference  between  the  social  classes  can 
be  interpreted  in  the  following  way,  the  child  from  the  higher 
SES  does  not  accept  the  aggression  of  the  adult  as  justified  by 
his  status  to  the  same  extent  as  the  child  from  the  lower  SES 
does. 


No  significant  difference  by  SES  was  found  for  the  two 
other  indices. 
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D.  Interview  Data 

The  question  of  whether  rules  and  laws  are  the  same  for  adults 
and  children  was  put  to  the  children  in  the  interview-sample. 

Some  confusion  occurred  concerning  the  use  of  the  word  "rules". 
It  is  the  impression  of  the  Danish  researcher  that  this  might  be  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  concept  "rule".  In  Danish, 
the  word  "rule"  is  perhaps  used  more  in  connection  with  traffic- 
regulations  and  with  games  of  one  kind  or  another.  When  asked  whac 
a rule  is,  23  of  the  Danish  sample  of  58  made  a general  statement, 
most  of  them  using  the  phrase  "something  you  have  to  follow",  which 
indicated  a rather  vague  idea  of  the  concept  of  a rule.  When  asked 
about  the  difference  between  a rule  and  a law,  half  of  the  children 
said,  there  was  a difference,  but  they  were  not  able  to  explain  this 
difference.  There  was  a difference  with  age  in  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish more  exactly  between  a law  and  a rule. 

Of  course,  rules  do  exist  in  Denmark.  But  perhaps  they  are 
not  recognized  as  rules,  more  as  a pattern  one  has  to  follow*  In 
the  study  of  Kandel  £t_al/  (1968)  it  was  discussed  whether  or  not 
the  difference  in  the  answers  of  the  adolescents  from  the  two 
societies,  U*SpA**s  and  Denmark's,  regarding  the  number  of  rules 
in  the  family,  was  an  artifact  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the 
rules  included  in  the  provided  check-list.  But  it  was  concluded 
that  the  observed  cross-cultural  differences  persisted  nevertheless, 
and  to  the  authors  the  data  suggested; 

"very  different  patterns  of  adolescent  socialization 
in  each  of  the  countries,  patterns  which  could  perhaps 
be  summarized  as  external  constraints  versus  internalized 
norms.  In  the  United  States,  the  parent  needs  to  enforce 
specific  rules  in  order  to  ensure  that  tins  adolescent  will 
continue  to  do  what  is  expected  of  him.  If  there  are  no 
rules,  the  adolescent  is  likely  to  engage  in  the  disap- 
proved behavior*  In  Denmark,  the  majority  of  adolescents 
appear  to  have  internalized  their  parents*  wishes  and  to 
be  able  to  behave  in  the  approved  fashion  without  any 
further  external  constraints.  Rules  are  instituted  in 
those  cases  in  which  Danish  adolescents  do  not  yet  do  what 
is  expected  of  them".  (Kandel  et  al . , 1968). 

To  the  questions  asked  to  find  out  the  children's  beliefs 
concerning  the  generality  and  consistency  of  rules  and  laws  for 
adults  and  children,  a majority  of  the  children  (43  out  of  58) 
said  that  there  are  some  rules  which  are  different  for  adults 
and  for  children.  The  responses  were  the  sane  over  all  age,  sex, 
and  SES  groups*  Ten  children  maintained  that  rules  are  the  same, 
but  enforcement  of  the  rules  depends  on  age  (see  Table  IVB  and 
Table  IVG). 
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The  children’s  views  on  the  inevitability  of  detection  in  the 
case  of  rule  breaking  (!Does  someone,  who  breaks  a rule,  always  get 
caught?1),  were,  that  a majority  of  the  children  gave  an  unqualified 
answer  'no1  (32  out  of  58)  and  15  of  the  children  answered  'some- 
times1. Only  8 of  the  children  gave  an  answer  'nearly  always',  and 
none  of  the  children  believed  that  rule  violating  behavior  was  in- 
evitably detected.  Response  to  this  item  was  not  substantially  af- 
fected by  the  children's  age,  sex  or  SES.  It  is,  however,  a tempt- 
ing explanation  to  the  high  proportion  of  unqualified  answers  'no' 
to  say,  that  the  reason  for  this  was,  either,  that  the  coders  did 
not  code  accurately,  or,  that  the  children  could  not  consider  rule- 
breaking as  a serious  matter,  mostly  due  to  their  possible  confus- 
ion as  to  the  content  of  the  word  'rule',  so  that  they  could  not 
think  of  anything  to  say  to  qualify  their  responses.  (See  Table 
VIIA  )• 


When  asked  whether  there  were  differences  in  the  detection  of 
rule-breaking  behavior,  the  majority  of  children  (46  out  of  58)  said 
that  some  adults  get  away  with  breaking  the  rules,  but  a majority  of 
these  46  children  (26)  added  that  only  when  the  circumstances  permit 
it.  There  was  also  a difference  according  to  age;  the  youngest  chil- 
dren most  often  gave  the  answer  'yes'  without  any  qualifications. 

Only  three  of  the  youngest  children  from  the  lowest  SES  said  that  no 
adults  get  away  with  rule-breaking  behavior  (see  Table  VIIC). 

Regarding  the  rulc-.-breaking  behavior  of  children,  the  children 
believed  most  often  (55  out  of  58)  that  children  get  away  with  vio- 
lations of  rules.  Here  again,  by  age  the  children  tried  to  give 
some  specifications  to  the  circumstances  of  the  inevitability  of 
detection.  It  was  the  younger  children,  who  gave  the  unqualified 
answer  'yes1  or  'no'  (see  Table  VIIB). 

A majority  of  the  children  (36  out  of  58)  answered  realisti- 
cally to  the  question  of  whether  children  get  away  with  breaking 
rules  more  often  than  adults.  These  realistic  answers  were  given 
more  often  by  children  from  the  higher  SES  than  from  the  lower, 
and  more  often  by  younger  children  than  by  older.  By  contrast, 
the  answer  that  adults  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more  often 
than  children  was  given  by  10  of  the  sample  without  any  influence 
by  sex,  SES  or  age.  Of  the  6 children  who  believed  that  adults 
and  children  get  away  with  rule-violating  behavior  equally,  5 
were  from  the  lower  SES  (see  Table  VIIE)* 

The  findings  suggest  that  the  Danish  children  had  a realis- 
tic perception  and  understanding  of  the  differences  in  society 
caused  by  status.  Rules  are  different  for  children  and  for  adults. 
The  fact  that  the  children  said  so  often  that  someone  who  breaks 
a rule  does  not  always  get  caught  suggests  either  that  the  children 


had  the  belief,  that  the  rule-enforcing  system  is  very  weak  in  Denmark, 
or  that  the  children  perceived  the  crucial  word  *rules*  differently 
than  was  intended  by  the  researchers,  or  at  least  inconsistently  with- 
in the  interview-sessions. 

The  findings  do  suggest  to  the  author  that  the  children  had  some 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  concept  of  'rules*.  Their  perception  of  society 
made  them  say  that  this  concept  *rule*  must  be  different  for  children 
and  adults,  but  their  vague  concept  of  *rule*  itself  made  them  say 
that  rules  are  not  very  serious  and  so  one  can  often  get  away  with 
breaking  these  *ruLes*. 

These  findings  do  support  the  findings  of  Kandel  et  al.  (1968) 
concerning  the  pattern  of  socialization  through  internalized  norms. 

The  children  seem  to  behave  in  a way  that  does  not  demand  external 
constraints,  rules,  which  does  in  turn  suggest  the  vagueness  of 
their  idea  of  the  concept  *rulG*. 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 

The  data  were  analyzed  in  terras  of  different  status  roles,  in- 
volving parents,  teachers,  and  policemen  scolding  children  and  being 
scolded  by  them.  Also,  the  situation  of  children  scolding  children 
was  introduced  into  the  comparison. 

It  was  found  as  predicted  that  children  scolding  adults  was 
considered  a worse  situation  than  adults  scolding  children.  Al- 
though the  hypothesis  concerning  the  rank  order  of  the  aggressors 
scolding  children  was  not  confirmed,  the  rank  order  was  stable 
across  all  grade  levels.  The  pair  with  equal  status,  children 
scolding  children,  were  rated  clearly  between  the  dichotomous 
groupings  of  adults  scolding  children  and  children  scolding  adults 
of  different  roles. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  rank  order  of  aggressors  scolding 
children  would  be,  from  most  to  least  wrong,  children,  policemen, 
teachers,  and  parents.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  rank  order 
was  children,  teachers,  parents,  and  policemen  (see  Table  P10). 

The  rank  order  of  children  scolding  differed  from  the  predic- 
tion. Children  scolding  policemen  ranked  highest  in  wrongness, 
followed  by  children  scolding  parents,  then  teachers.  As  expected, 
children  engaged  in  scolding  other  children  were  felt  to  be  least 
wrong  in  these  aggressive  dyads. 

It  is  in  some  way  interesting  to  see  confirmed  the  findings 
from  the  YIAPR,  as  regards  the  perceived  role  of  the  policeman 
and  the  parents.  The  policeman  was  reported  to  be  more  helpful 
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than  the  parents  throughout  the  grades,  and  regardless  of  sex  and 
SES.  And  here  in  the  PAR,  aggression  from  a policeman  is  rated 
as  least  wrong,  and  aggression  towards  the  policeman  is  rated  as 
most  wrong.  An  explanation  may  be  that  children  are  only  involved 
in  aggression  with  the  police,  when  the  correction  from  the  police 
is  felt  to  be  justified.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
area  of  authority  of  policemen,  teachers,  and  parents  are  suitable 
for  direct  comparisons  as  done  in  this  study.  Parents  exert  the 
broadest  and  also  the  most  diffuse  kind  of  authority,  whereas  the 
policeman's  field  of  authority  is  seen  as  being  more  restricted. 

It  is  as  if  the  children  saw  the  aggressive  act  towards  and  from 
the  policeman  as  an  act  within  his  field  of  authority,  which  is 
rather  strictly  limited,  and  where  his  authority  is  moreover  felt 
to  be  justified.  The  parents'  field  of  authority  is  only  slightly 
limited,  and  the  exercise  of  parental  authority  is  not  felt  to  be 
justified  for  the  whole  field* 

We  find  a big  gap  between  the  children's  ratings  of  Adults 
Scolding  Children  and  Children  Scolding  Children*  A child  scolding 
another  child  is  felt  to  be  something  neither  very  wrong,  nor  very 
right.  Especially,  the  older  children  tended  to  use  relatively 
neutral  ratings  when  rating  the  wrongness  of  the  scolding  child. 

This  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  children  do  not  perceive 
verbal  aggression  towards  each  other  as  a serious  matter. 

In  terms  of  wrongness  of  the  victim's  ratings,  the  predicted 
rank  order  was  found  only  for  the  youngest  children.  For  the  older 
children,  a clear  trend  to  see  the  adult  victims  as  very  wrong  re- 
gardless of  their  role  was  evidenced  in  grade  6.  The  differences 
in  the  wrongness  of  children  being  scolded  by  adults  of  different 
roles  tends  to  be  eliminated  with  increasing  age. 

The  most  remarkable  trend  in  the  data  was  the  reversal  in  the 
rank  order  of  the  victim's  wrongness  from  grades  4 to  8*  The  young- 
est children  rated  children  being  scolded  by  adults  as  most  wrong. 
The  older  children,  however,  rated  adult  victims  as  the  most  wrong. 
Previously,  the  feeling  of  independence  of  Danish  children  was  men- 
tioned. This  feeling  of  independence  might  have  influenced  the 
children's  response  on  the  wrongness  of  the  adult  authorities  as 
victims.  The  children  feel  their  own  equality  with  the  adults, 
and  in  aggressive  situations  the  adult  victims  are  also  to  blame, 
and  the  child  victims  not  so  guilty. 


A.  Age  Differences 

For  the  6th  and  8th  grades  it  was  found  that  the  situation 
of  adults  being  scolded  by  children  was  worse  than  that  of  chil- 
dren being  scolded  by  adults.  The  identity  of  the  adult,  parents, 
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teacher,  or  policeman*  does  not  influence  the  view  that  an  adult 
who  is  scolded  by  a child  has  put  himself  in  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  adult  is  not  without  guilt  in  the  aggression. 
This  view  is  accentuated  with  age. 

Considering  the  mean  ratings  given  by  the  8th  grade  children 
for  the  wrongness  of  the  child  as  victim  in  the  adult-child  aggres- 
sion dyad,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  these  means  are  all  in  the 
middle  of  the  scale.  The  child  as  victim  is  felt  to  be  neither 
wrong  nor  not-wrong. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

The  girls  rated  the  aggressor  as  more  wrong  than  boys  did  as 
suggested  by  the  status  analysis.  This  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
the  less  belligerent  role  of  girls.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  girls 
are  more  authoritarian  than  boys,  since  sex  differences  are  only 
found  when  it  is  a child  in  the  role  as  aggressor.  That  the  ratings 
of  the  girls  might  be  interpreted  as  an  authoritarian  trend  is  shown 
by  the  lack  of  sex  differences  when  it  is  an  adult  who  is  the  aggres- 
sor towards  children.  (See  Table  P10). 

For  the  victim^  ratings,  no  differences  by  sex  were  found. 

(See  Table  Pl4). 


C.  SES  Differences 

For  aggressor  indices  no  significant  SES  difference  was  found. 
For  victim  indices  SES  differences  were  found  in  the  ratings  of  all 
the  indices  depicting  adults  scolding  children.  In  all  the  indices 
the  child  from  the  lower  SES  rated  the  child  as  more  wrong  than  the 
child  from  the  higher  SES* 

A tempting  explanation  is  that  the  children  from  the  higher 
SES  do  not  consider  adults  as  very  authoritarian  persons,  having 
no  faults,  but  see  adults  more  as  human  beings  who  can  be  mistaken, 
also  when  engaged  in  scolding  a child.  Undoubtedly  the  child  from 
the  higher  SES  has  closer  connections  with  adults,  knows  them  bet- 
ter than  the  child  from  the  lower  SES  does,  who  in  some  way  con- 
siders the  adults  as  remote  persons  whose  acts  are  fair.  For  if 
the  higher  SES  children  saw  adults  as  fair  and  righteous,  they 
would  probably  rate  the  victims  in  the  situation  when  adults  are 
scolding  children  as  more  wrong,  as  did  the  children  from  the 
lower  SES. 


It  was  the  overall  impression  from  the  schools  participating 
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in  the  study  that  the  schools  in  the  higher  SES  part  of  the  town 
were  better  than  the  schools  in  the  other  districts.  Not  only  were 
they  better  with  respect  to  physical  surroundings,  but  also  the 
atmosphere  between  the  children  and  the  adults,  the  teachers,  was 
more  frank  and  direct;  the  children  engaged  in  more  open  discus- 
sions with  their  teachers,  than  in  the  main  part  of  the  schools  in 
the  lower  SES  districts.  This  might  be  due  to  differences  in  the 
composition  of  staff  of  teachers  or  of  background  of  the  pupils. 

But  this  open  atmosphere  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  significant  differences  in  the  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  the 
victims  in  the  indices  of  Adults  Scolding  Children.  The  lower  SES 
child  does  not  know  the  adults  as  well  as  the  higher  SES  child  and 
does  not  know  that  adults  can  also  be  mistaken  when  scolding  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  the  lower  SES  child  rated  the  victim  in  adult  ag- 
gression as  more  wrong  than  did  the  higher  SES  child,  who  knows  that 
adults  might  not  always  be  justified  in  their  aggression  towards 
children. 


D.  Interview  Data 

The  children  who  participated  in  the  interviews,  were  asked 
which  rules  were  different  for  adults  and  for  children,  and  which 
were  the  same.  A majority  of  the  responses  (63  of  97)  given  by 
the  children  (58)  was  connected  with  rules  of  community,  city,  and 
governments  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  children1 s awareness 
and  knowledge  of  rules  of  community,  city  and  government  were  per- 
haps not  always  expressed  in  a fashion  that  calls  for  such  cate- 
gories, but  were  expressed  in  more  common  language,  for  example: 

’you  cannot  get  a driver’s  license  before  you  are  18’. 

Of  this  majority  of  responses  concerning  rules  of  community, 
etc.,  a majority  (37)  expressed  the  opinion,  that  rules  were  the 
same  for  adults  and  children,  the  remainder  (26)  that  they  were  not. 
More  girls  (21  of  31  giving  this  response)  than  boys  (16  of  32) 
said  that  rules  were  the  same.  There  was  no  difference  by  SES>  but 
by  age,  there  was  a trend  to  say  that  rules  are  not  the  same;  there 
was  no  similar  trend  by  age  to  say  that  rules  actually  differ. 

Family  rules  were  mentioned  by  20  children,  of  whom  17  said 
that  family  rules  differ  for  adults  and  children.  These  rules  were 
mostly  mentioned  by  girls  (15),  and  of  the  girls,  a majority  (12) 
said  that  rules  were  different  for  adults  and  for  children  (’Adultr 
have  to  do  the  cleaning’ ).  No  boys  said  that  rules  were  the  same 
for  the  two  age  groups.  By  age,  there  was  a trend  not  to  say,  that 
’family  rules  differ’. 

Serious  rules,  concerning  for  example  murder : were  classified 
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ns  being  the  same  for  children  and  adults  by  6 children  (5  boys,  4 
higher  SES  and  4 flth  graders).  (See  Interview  Tables  IVD  ind 
Table  IVE). 

When  the  children  were  .isked  who  could  mkc  them  obey,  they 
gave  the  following  figures,  in  order  of  r.inki  Mother  (55),  Either 
(52),  Teacher  (51),  Police  (34),  'Others*  (9),  Relatives  -ind  "Govern- 
ment Officials*  equally  (5),  and  finally  2 children  mentioned  'other 
children'.  For  the  first  three  figures  representing  adults  In  home 
and  school,  no  differences  were  seen  due  to  age  and  sex.  For  the 
Teacher,  however,  some  differences  in  the  children's  views  came  up, 
in  the  responses  of  the  two  SES  groups.  The  childrcr  from  the  lower 
SES  mentioned  teachers  as  often  is  mothers  (29)  is  persons  who  could 
make  them  obey,  and  fathers  (25)  less  often  than  teachers.  This 
might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  children  from  the  lower  SES  live 
more  often  in  a family  without  a stable  father-figure,  and  the  mother 
together  with  the  school  are  the  children's  primary  educators. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  (34)  said  that  the  police  cin 
make  them  obey.  However,  there  were  sene  differences  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  role  of  the  police  in  getting  caildrcn  to  obey,  due 
to  development,  sex  and  SES.  With  age,  the  children  abandoned  the 
view  that  police  were  able  to  make  children  obey.  Most  of  the  young- 
est children  (17  of  21)  perceived  the  police  as  an  authority,  that 
has  to  be  followed,  but  with  age,  an  inc  casing  tendency  to  see  the 
police  as  an  authority  with  a restricted  area  of  competence  arose 
among  the  children.  Of  the  oldest  children,  only  a third  (6  of  17) 
mentioned  a policeman  as  someone,  who  can  mike  children  obey.  The 
image  of  the  police  also  changed  from  girls  to  boys,  the  latter 
being  more  convinced  of  the  sower  oi  oolice  to  make  someone  obey 
than  the  girls. 

Less  than  half  of  the  girls  mentioned  policemen  (15  of  32), 
whereas  three  quarters  of  the  boys  did  so  (19  ol  26). 

Relatives  and  Government  Officials  did  rot  seen  to  have  much 
power  to  make  children  obey;  each  were  mentioned  by  5 children. 

The  relatives  were  mentioned  by  girls  only,  4 of  whom  came  from 
the  lower  SES.  Government  Officials  constituted  a rather  vague 
concept  for  the  children,  at  least  in  regard  to  making  the  children 
obey.  It  is  very  seldtm.  If  ever,  that  children  meet  governmental 
officials  who  demand  obedience  from  them  in  the  same  way  that  obe- 
dience is  demanded  by  parents  and  police.  (See  Interview  Table 
VIA). 


Responses  concerning  those  who  cannot  make  children  obey, 
were  sparse,  in  the  categories  used,  and  only  'strangers'  got  more 
than  five  responses.  Half  of  the  children  mentioned  these  'strang- 
ers1 (28),  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  sexes  and  SES.  It 
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was  chancier i st  ic  that  1 bad  people1  were  mentioned  only  by  the 
younger  children,  and  'those  with  no  authority1  by  the  older,  al- 
though the  number  of  responses  given  by  the  children  were  very 
small  (6  and  3). 

The  children  were  asked,  for  which  of  the  figures  'Father* , 
'Mother',  'Teacher*  and  'Policeman'  it  would  be  worst  to  be  pun- 
ished by;  to  indicate  the  reason  why;  and  finally,  to  rate  these 
figures  according  to  severity  of  punishment.  Two-thirds  of  the 
children  mentioned  the  policeman,  boys  and  girls  equally,  lower 
SES  children  a little  more  than  higher  SES  children,  and  the 
youngest  children  more  often  than  the  older.  The  rank-order  v/as 
father,  mother  and  teichor.  Nearly  half  of  the  children  mentioned 
the  teacher  as  the  last  person  of  the  four  in  question,  (see  Inter- 
view Tables  IXA  and  IXB). 

The  explanations  given  by  t fie  children  for  thi_ir  first  choice  - 
the  tables  do  not  relate  the  chosen  figure  with  the  given  explana- 
tion - were  mostly  in  punitive  terms.  Only  two  children  gave  rea- 
sons In  soc lo-cmot iona 1 terns  ( * Yo » would  go  around  thinking,  that 
now  they  ('the  parents')  know,  what  you  have  done,  etc.*).  Two 
categories  were  chosen  for  coding  the  punitive  terms,  * It  is  the 
person  with  most  power*,  and  * It  is  the  person  who  gives  most  se- 
vere punishment*.  The  children's  answers  were  more  often  coded  in 
the  category  'severe  punishment*  (24)  than  in  the  other,  'most 
newer*  (14).  The  children  did  not  often  mention  corporal  punish- 
ment in  their  responses;  the  following  few  examples  arc  typical 
for  the  Danish  children!  (Police)  *he  can  fine  me,  and  so  on1, 
\Tcachcrs)  '..they  make  a lot  out  of  it..',  (Father)  '..he  Is 
sort  of  more  severe..'.  It  can  be  juestioned  whether  or  not  there 
was  -any  difference  at  all  between  'have  most  power'  and  'gives  most 
severe  punishment';  'to  have  most  power*  does  in  fact  imply  that 
Che  person  with  the  most  power  can  also  give  the  most  sever  pun- 
ishment and  what  ex1r  t 1 y the  children  meant  in  their  responses, 
was  unclear,  not  caly  because  of  the  coding,  but  -also  because  of 
the  type  of  questions. 

Furthermore,  the  category  * .cvere  punishment'  was  defined  in 
the  codebook  as  follow-;  'Is  the  person  who  gives  the  most  severe 
punl s foment,  i % not  lenient,  will  not  forgive  you,  will  be  insulted*. 
To  t lie  author,  'to  give  severe  punishment*  is  something  other  than 
'to  bo  Insulted'.  In  the  first  ease,  the  concern  of  the  respondent 
is  for  himself,  in  the  second,  for  someone  el  sc,  the  person,  that 
will  be  insulted.  Thu  someone  cm  possibly  be  insulted  by  an  act 
against  him  can  never  be  considered  v;  a kind  of  a punishment  for 
the  person,  who  is  insulting  him. 

In  the  children's  responses,  a difference  due  to  SES  was  seen 
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in  he  category  'most  power1,  where  more  lower  SES  children  (1*.) 
the  . higher  SES  children  (2)  gave  that  response;  a difference  due  to 
ag<  level  in  the  category  ‘severe  punishment*  was  also  seen,  where 
mo*;  than  half  of  the  youngest  children  (12  out  of  21)  as  compared 
wi * the  oldest  children  (only  4 out  of  17)  gave  reasons  for  their 
fir'-t  choice  of  the  worst  punisher,  that  could  be  coded  in  the 
*s<  /ere  punishment*  category,  (see  Interview  Tables  IXA,  IXB,  and 
IXti). 


The  children  were  also  asked  the  question,  'Who  is  it  worst 
for  you  to  punish,  a father,  a mother,  a teacher  or  a policeman?*, 
and  asked  to  indicate  their  reasons,  and  finally,  to  rank  the  per- 
sons mentioned*  This  question  appeared  to  be  rather  abstract  to 
the  children,  and  they  were  reluctant  to  answer  it.  The  inter- 
viewers had  to  probe  to  get  answers;  this  can  be  seen  from  the 
transcripts  of  the  tape-recorded  interviews.  More  children  were 
unable  to  give  an  answer  to  these  questions  than  to  the  questions 
concerning  the  ‘punished  by*  concept. 

According  to  the  responses  oi  all  the  children,  the  mother 
was  the  person  whom  it  would  be  worst  to  punish  (26),  followed  by 
the  father  (13),  the  policeman  (16)  and  then  the  teacher  (1)*  The 
reasons  the  children  gave  for  their  first  choices  were  a little  more 
varied  than  the  reasons  given  in  the  questions  concerning  the  ‘pun- 
ished by*  person.  More  often,  explanations  were  used,  that  were 
later  coded  in  socio-emotional  terms,  such  as  * it  is  the  person  you 
love  most*  (7),  * it  is  a relative*  (10),  and  fewer  explanations  in- 
volving punitive  terms  were  used,  (13  of  33  responses  vs.  38  of  42 
responses  in  the  * punished  by*  question). 

In  the  children's  responses,  it  was  clear,  that  there  was  a 
developmental  as  well  as  a socio-economic  difference*  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  four  different  figures  in  question.  With  increas- 
ing age,  the  children  understood,  that  punishment  could  have  several 
forms,  and  that  there  were  differences  in  the  punishments  given  by 
different  adul*'  figures,  and  when  punishing  these  adults,  there  were 
also  great  differences.  Policemen  could  give  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments - perhaps  not  the  policemen  themselves,  but  the  system  they 
were  representing  - severe  in  punitive  terms,  so  they  had  to  be 
avoided,  because  the  punishment  they  could  give  could  hurt.  With 
age,  however,  the  children  recognized  policemen  as  more  distant 
figures,  whose  punishment  did  hurt  - but  did  not  hurt  as  much  as 
the  punishment  of  a mother  and  to  a certain  degree,  also  a father  - 
because  you  are  attached  with  stronger  emotional  strings  to  your 
parents  than  to  a policeman. 

The  mother  was  mentioned  as  the  person  whom  it  is  worst  to 
punish,  by  a fifth  of  the  youngest  children  (4  out  of  21),  but 
in  grades  6 and  8,  by  three-fifths  (12  out  of  20  and  10  out  of 
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17,  respectively).  This  shift  was  a clear  indication  to  the  author 
of  the  difference  in  the  perception  of  the  mother's  role.  A shift 
in  the  perceived  role  of  the  policeman  was  also  seen,  as  the  young- 
est children  mentioned  this  figure  most  often,  as  the  one  whom  it 
is  worst  to  punish  (10  out  of  21).  In  grade  6,  the  role  of  the 
policeman  shifted,  and  the  policeman  was  only  mentioned  by  a fourth 
of  the  children  (5)  and  in  grade  8,  only  one  child  mentioned  this 
figure  as  the  person,  whom  it  is  worst  for  a child  to  ounish. 

A difference  by  SES  was  also  seen,  where  the  children  from  the 
lower  SES  responded  through  all  the  figures  (except  the  teacher  - 
who  was  only  mentioned  by  one  child)  more  in  terms  of  the  punitive 
roles  of  these  figures  than  in  terms  of  their  socio-emot ional  roles* 
It  •*as,  as  if  the  children  from  the  lower  SES  - like  the  youngest 
children  from  both  groups  - had  a greater  fear  of  than  an  emotional 
attachment  to  the  different  figures. 

In  conclusion,  the  judgements  of  the  Danish  children  on  inter- 
personal aggression  were  not  determined  only  by  the  relative  age 
status  of  the  aggressors  and  victims,  but  also  and  to  a greater 
degree  by  the  role  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  aggressive  situa- 
tion* The  children  from  the  higher  SES  did  to  a higher  degree  dis- 
tinguish between  the  roles  of  the  authority  figures  aound  them  than 
the  children  from  the  lower  SES  did.  I7ith  age,  the  dim  world  of 
cohesive  adult  authority  was  replaced  by  a clearer  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent roles  for  the  different  authority  figures. 


Effect  of  Action 

In  the  instrument  used,  two  different  aggressive  acts  were 
depicted  between  identical  dyads,  for  the  figures  parents  and  chil- 
dren, which  allowed  comparisons  between  these  two  aggressive  acts, 
hitting  and  scolding.  Although  physical  aggression  might  still  be 
seen  also  between  children  and  policemen  and  children  and  teachers, 
though  rarely  and  not  permitted,  and  although  reports  appear  from 
time  to  time  that  children  use  physical  aggression  towards  their 
parents,  the  pictures  of  physical  aggression  show  only  parents 
hitting  children  and  children  hitting  other  children. 

As  predicted,  the  hitting  aggressor  was  judged  to  be  worse 
than  the  scolding  aggressor  in  both  the  parent-to-child  and  child- 
to-child  dyads.  In  both  instances,  aggressors  using  physical  ag- 
gression were  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  aggressors  using  verbal 
aggression.  (See  Table  P10). 

For  the  victims  of  the  aggression,  it  was  predicted  that  the 
victims  of  a peer's  physical  aggression  would  be  judged  to  be  more 
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wrong  than  the  victims  of  a peer's  scolding.  This  was  also  found 
in  the  Danish  sample,  except  for  the  ratings  of  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, where  the  victims  being  scolded  were  judged  to  be  slightly 
more  wrong  than  the  victims  being  hit.  (See  Table  P14). 

The  more  remarkable  trend  here  is  the  lack  of  difference  be- 
tween the  rating  of  the  wrongness  of  the  victim  of  the  two  aggres- 
sive acts.  The  children's  ratings  are  centered  round  the  rather 
neutral  responses.  The  aggressive  act  from  another  child  is  to  be 
expected,  with  or  without  cause.  The  aggressive  action  can  be  ver- 
bal or  physical,  the  victim  is  neither  to  blame,  nor  praiseworthy. 


A.  Age  Differences 

Changes  with  age  were  seen  in  both  indices  of  parental  ag- 
gression towards  children.  The  effect  of  action  was  demonstrated 
clearly  in  the  responses.  An  increase  in  perceived  wrongness  was 
seen  to  occur  with  an  increase  in  age  following  a linear  progres- 
sion, at  the  items,  depicting  physical  aggression  from  the  parents. 
For  the  verbal  aggression  from  the  parents  the  opposite  was  seen. 
(See  Table  P10). 

With  increasing  age,  children  demonstrated  a significantly 
lower  acceptance  of  parental  physical  aggression.  Also,  with  age, 
the  children  demonstrated  a significantly  higher  acceptance  of 
verbal  aggression. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  they  got  older  the  children 
rated  physical  aggression  from  parents  as  unacceptable.  In  these 
6th  and  8th  graders,  the  feeling  of  personal  independence  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  especially  independance  from  the  parents,  and  this 
feeling  is  accelerated  by  pirents  who  still  try  to  use  physical 
aggression,  punishing  older  children  the  way  they  punish  younger 
ones. 


At  the  same  time,  a greater  acceptance  of  verbal  aggression 
from  the  parents  is  experienced  with  age.  There  can  be  seen  a 
decrease  in  the  perceived  wrongness  with  increasing  age  and  this 
follows  a linear  progression. 

Parents  are  not  tolerated,  when  using  physical  aggression, 
but  they  are  accepted  when  using  verbal.  Verbal  aggression  is 
not  felt  to  be  as  wrong  as  physical  aggression,  especially  when 
it  comes  from  parents.  It  may  also  be  that  children  perceive 
verbal  aggression  from  the  parents  as  justified,  parental  scold- 
ing having  in  many  children's  view  the  connotation  of  punishment 
in  connection  with  the  up-bringing  process.  And  the  children  do 
acknowledge  the  parents'  authority  in  this  process. 
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At  the  smb  time,  linked  with  the  greater  acceptance  of 
verbal  aggression  from  the  parents,  a greater  deprication  about 
the  parental  scolding  grows.  Victims  of  parental  scolding  are 
by  age  significantly  seen  as  less  wrong,  following  a decreasing 
linear  progression. 

For  the  index  Child  Attacking  Child,  differences  were  found 
varying  with  the  action  depicted.  The  children  rated  physical  ag- 
gression between  children  as  more  wrong  than  verbal  aggression. 

The  victims  in  a child-to-child  aggression  ware  also  judged 
differently  depending  upon  the  situation.  In  both  cases  of  physi- 
cal and  verbal  aggression,  the  ratings  of  the  children  were  rela- 
tively neutral.  The  victims  were  perceived  to  be  neither  right, 
nor  wrong.  However,  an  increasing  tendency  was  seen  by  age  to 
rate  the  victim  of  physical  aggression  as  more  wrong  than  the  vic- 
tim of  a verbal  aggression.  (See  Table  P14). 

By  age  an  increasing  tendency  occurs  among  children  to  see 
faults  on  both  sides.  The  aggressor  is  seen  as  less  wrong  - but 
still  most  wrong,  when  using  physical  force  - and  the  victim  is 
seen  as  less  right,  especially  victims  in  physical  fights. 

It  is  not  accepted  to  use  physical  force.  Neither  is  it 
accepted  to  have  deserved  physical  aggression. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

No  significant  differences  in  the  ratings  of  the  two  sorts 
of  aggressive  actions  x*ere  found  between  the  sexes,  neither  for 
the  aggressor’s,  nor  for  the  victim’s  ratings. 


C.  SES  Differences 

The  effect  of  action  was  demonstrated  in  the  differences  in 
the  ratings  of  the  children  from  the  two  SES  groups.  No  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  two  groups  were  found  in  the  ?ratings 
of  items  depicting  verbal  aggression,  but  those  depicting  physical 
aggression  were  judged  to  be  worse  by  the  higher  SES  group. 

Physical  aggression  from  parents  or  from  children,  was  seen 
to  be  worse  than  verbal  aggression  by  the  higher  SES  children, 
across  age,  although  the  differences  decreased  by  age.  In  the 
oldest  group  no  significant  difference  in  the  ratings  were  seen 
for  items  depicting  parental  physical  aggression. 
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No  significant  differences  were  found  betx^een  the  two  SES  groups 
in  the  ratings  of  verbal  aggression  from  parents  or  from  children. 

No  effect  of  action  was  seen  in  the  ratings  of  victim* s wrong- 
ness for  either  SES  group.  (See  Table  P14). 


Effect  of  Sex 

Ratings  for  individual  pictures  were  combined  to  the  following 
indices  Males  Attack  Males,  Males  Attack  Females,  Females  Attack 
Males,  and  Females  Attack  Females,  to  see  the  impact  of  sex  of  the 
aggressors  and  victims  on  the  ratings  of  wrongness  of  both. 

In  the  analysis  of  sex,  the  hypothesis  regarding  the  aggressor 
ratings  was  confirmed  - female  to  female  aggression  was  rated  as 
more  wrong  than  male  to  male  aggression.  Furthermore,,  the  aggres- 
sors in  mate  to  female  aggressions  were  rated  as  more  wrong  than 
the  aggressors  in  male  to  male  aggressions.  But  the  differences 
were  not  significant*  And  aggression  directed  at  the  opposite  sex 
was  seen  as  more  wrong  than  aggression  towards  the  same  sex.  The 
differences  were  greatest  among  the  4th  grade  children;  at  grades 
6 and  8 the  children  found  aggression  within  a sex  nearly  as  wrong 
as  aggression  towards  the  other  sex.  (See  Table  Pll). 

The  victim* s ratings  only  partly  confirmed  the  hypothesis. 

The  male  victim  of  a female  aggressor  was  seen  as  worse  than  the 
female  victim  of  a female  aggressor.  But  the  female  victim  of  a 
male  aggressor  was  not  seen  as  worse  than  the  male  victim  of  a 
male  aggressor.  Furthermore,  the  6th  grade  child  rated  the  vic- 
tims as  most  wrong,  for  the  victim  in  male  to  female  aggression. 

(See  Table  P15). 

For  both  the  aggressors  and  the  victim* s ratings  the  closeness 
of  the  ratings  makes  interpretations  or  evaluations  of  the  findings 
tenuous.  The  wrongness  ratings  were  much  the  same  regardless  of  the 
sex  of  the  victim  or  the  aggressor. 


A*  Age  Differences 

For  the  aggressor’s  ratings  no  significant  age  differences 
were  found  due  to  the  effect  of  age  in  the  children's  ratings.  For 
the  victim's  rating  a significant  grade  curvilinear  difference  was 
found,  the  6th  graders  rated  the  victim  in  female  to  male  aggression 
as  more  wrong  than  did  the  children  in  the  other  grades.  The  in- 
crease in  victim  wrongness  from  grades  4 to  6 is  greater  than  the 
decrease  from  grades  6 to  8.  (See  Figures  Pll  and  PI 5 Sex). 
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The  ratings  for  the  aggressor  wrongness  were  generally  higher 
than  those  for  the  victim  wrongness  but  in  the  index  Males  Attacking 
Males,  where  grades  4 and  8 rated  aggressors  and  victims  as  equally 
wrong. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

On  all  four  indices  significant  differences  of  sex  were  found 
for  the  aggressors  ratings.  (See  Figure  Pll  Sex;  Table  11). 

The  girls  rated  the  aggressor  more  wrong  than  the  boys  did  ex- 
cept for  the  cases  where  the  aggressor  was  female  and  the  victim 
male.  Here  the  roles  of  the  sexes  can  be  seen.  The  boys  who  judged 
the  aggressors  as  less  wrong  than  when  the  aggressor  was  male, 
whether  aggression  was  toward  another  male  or  towards  a female,  or 
when  the  aggressive  act  was  between  two  females,  rated  the  aggressor 
as  more  wrong  than  girls  when  she  was  a female  attacking  a male. 

Traditionally,  the  male  is  the  ruler  of  the  society,  includ- 
ing the  female.  The  female  is  the  weaker  person  and  is  expected 
to  be  obedient  to  her  master.  So,  that  the  girls  in  our  sample 
judged  aggression  as  something  wrong,  is  to  be  expected.  However, 
when  the  aggressor  is  a female  and  the  victim  a male,  the  boys, 
according  to  their  role,  have  to  rate  this  as  very  wrong. 

In  the  victim  ratings  an  interaction  between  sex  and  grade  was 
found  for  the  indices  Male  Attacking  Female  (see  Figure  Pl5  Sex). 

The  boys  did  by  age  rate  the  female  victim  as  less  wrong,  whereas 
the  girls  by  age  rated  the  members  of  their  own  sex  as  increasing 
in  wrongness.  In  the  lower  grades  girls  rated  the  female  victims 
as  less  wrong  than  boys  did  and  the  oldest  girls  rated  them  as 
more  wrong  than  did  the  boys  in  the  same  grade.  No  other  signi- 
ficant sex  differences  were  seen  in  the  victims  ratings. 


C.  SES  Differences 

There  were  found  no  significant  social  status  differences. 


D.  Interview  Data 

The  children  in  the  interview  sample  were  asked  whether  or 
not  rules  were  the  for  boys  and  girls.  More  than  half  of 

the  children  (39)  said  that  all  rules  are  the  same  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  (18)  said  that  some  rules  , 

are  the  same. 
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That  all  rules  are  the  same,  was  an  idea  favored  mostly  by  the 
youngest  children  (15  of  21) ; the  oldest  children  were  a little  more 
skeptical  (11  of  17 ).  More  girls  than  boys  were  also  skeptical  (23 
of  32  vs.  19  of  26),  and  the  same  view  was  favored  by  the  higher  SES 
children  (20  of  28  vs.  19  of  30).  In  all  cases,  the  differences 
were  small,  although  some  were  statistically  significant..  The  author 
does  not  want  to  draw  too  many  conclusions  from  this  material,  es- 
pecially since  the  lack  of  responses  in  the  coding  categories  ’No 
rules  are  the  same1  and  ’Depends  upon  situation’  is  remarkable,  and 
suggests  an  error  in  coding  more  than  the  absence  of  answers. 

When  asked  to  qualify  their  answers,  that  some  rules  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes,  only  8 children  were  able  to  do  so,  of  these 
8,  6 mentioned  family  rules  (dish-washing,  etc.)  (5  lower  SES,  4 
boys),  and  one  girl’s  answer  was  coded  in  the  category  ’rules  of 
community,  city,  government’  by  saying,  that  males  have  to  become 
soldiers,  but  females  do  not,  (see  Interview  Tables  IVA  and  IVC). 

When  children  were  asked  whether  girls  get  away  with  breaking 
rules  more  often  than  boys,  nearly  half  of  the  sample  (26)  answered 
that  boys  and  girls  get  away  with  rule-breaking  equally;  an  equal 
number  of  the  children  said,  that  sex  did  make  a difference;  13 
children  claimed  that  boys,  13  that  girls  escape  detection  more 
often.  There  was  a trend  with  increasing  age  to  say  that  boys 
and  girls  get  away  with  breaking  rules  equally.  The  belief  that 
girls  get  away  with  rule-breaking  more  often  than  boys,  was  given 
by  nearly  half  of  the  children  (9)  in  grade  4 (21),  but  only  by  one 
child  (of  17)  in  grade  8. 

The  opinion  that  boys  and  girls  have  equal  chances  to  get 
away  with  breaking  rules,  was  more  frequent  among  higher  SES 
children  (15  vs.  11),  and  also  more  frequent  among  girls  than 
boys  (15  vs.  11).  The  belief  that  boys  get  away  more  easily 
with  rule-breaking  behavior  was  favored  by  girls  (8  vs.  5)  and 
by  lower  SES  children  (9  vs.  4);  the  opposite  opinion  that  girls 
have  the  advantage  in  rule-breaking  was  favored  by  boys  (9  vs.  4) 
and  by  higher  SES  children  (8  vs.  5).  (See  Table  VIID). 

To  recapitulate,  the  responses  to  the  interview  questions 
aimed  at  discovering  whether  or  not  the  children  thought  there 
was  a difference  in  rules  for  both  sexes  indicated  that  there 
was  a trend  to  say  that  not  all  rules  are  the  same.  This  view 
was  accentuated  with  increasing  age  and  favored  by  higher  SES 
children  and  by  girls,  although  only  few  children  were  able  to 
indicate  their  beliefs  more  specifically. 

There  was  also  a trend,  increasing  with  age,  to  say  that 
both  sexes  get  away  equally  with  breaking  rules,  a view  favored 
by  the  higher  SES  children  and  girls. 
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Effect  of  Sex  and  Role 

An  analysis  of  the  single  figure-pairs,  composing  the  dif- 
ferent indices,  gave  some  further  information  and  clarification 
of  the  childrens  view  of  the  wrongness  of  the  single  figures 
involved. 


A.  Age  Differences 

For  aggressor  ratings  on  the  Child  Attacking  Child  there  was 
a significant  decrease  in  perceived  wrongness  with  increasing  age. 
This  significant  relationship,  however,  did  not  hold  for  all  fig- 
ure pairs  within  this  grouping.  For  the  figures  involving  girls 
hitting  no  significant  correlations  were  found  between  age  and 
the  rating  of  wrongness  of  the  aggressor,  and  for  the  figure  Boy 
Hitting  Girl  an  increase  in  perceived  wrongness  with  increasing 
age  was  found.  (See  Table  P9). 

No  significant  relations  between  age  and  perceived  wrongness 
were  found  on  the  Adult  Attacking  Child  index,  but  by  analysing 
the  figures  composing  this  index,  some  significant  relationships 
were  found  for  the  parent-figures.  For  the  situations  involving 
parents  hitting,  a significant  increase  in  perceived  wrongness 
was  found  with  increasing  age,  except  for  the  Father  Hitting  Son 
figure,  where  a similar,  non-significant  increase  was  found.  A 
significant  decrease  in  wrongness  ratings  with  increasing  age 
is  observed  for  the  father  scolding  daughter  picture.  The  same 
relationship  between  the  other  figures  of  parents  scolding  chil- 
dren is  seen,  though  not  significant.  With  increasing  age,  the 
children  accepted  verbal  aggression  from  the  parents,  but  re- 
jected the  physical  aggression.  For  the  other  figures  in  the 
Adult  Attacking  index,  policeman  and  teacher,  no  significant 
correlations  were  found,  but  with  increasing  age  an  increasing 
tendency  to  rate  aggression  of  these  figures  as  more  wrong  was 
seen,  especially  among  the  6th  graders. 

For  the  index  Child  Attack  Adults,  no  significant  relation- 
ships between  age  and  perceived  wrongness  x*ere  found,  but  a trond 
to  rate  child  aggression  as  less  wrong  with  increasing  age  was 
seen.  The  analysis  by  single  figures  did  not  reveal  any  signifi- 
cant correlations,  but  a difference  in  the  childrens  view  of  the 
adults  were  seen.  With  increasing  age  it  x^as  considered  to  be 
more  wrong  to  scold  parents,  and  less  wrong  to  scold  the  non- 
family members,  i»e.,  teacher  and  policeman.  (See  Table  P9). 

Significant  correlations  xtfere  found  betx^een  age  and  degree 
of  wrongness  on  the  victim’s  ratings  on  the  indices  Adult  Attack- 
ing Child,  and  Child  Attacking  Adults,  and  the  closer  analysis  by 
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single  figures  did  not  reveal  any  difference  from  the  general  pat- 
tern, found  in  the  analysis  by  indices*  Overall  on  the  index  Adult 
Attacking  Child,  the  victim  children  were  seen  as  less  wrong  with 
increasing  age.  Generally  for  the  figures  in  the  index,  boys  being 
scolded  by  adults  were  seen  as  more  wrong  than  girls,  but  when  the 
adult  figure  was  the  teacher,  the  girl  victim  was  judged  to  be  more 
wrong  than  the  boy.  (See  Table  P13)* 

For  the  Child  Attacking  Adult  index,  the  victim  adults  were 
seen  as  more  wrong  with  increasing  age.  An  analysis  by  single 
figures  did  not  change  the  pattern  from  the  analysis  by  the  index. 
There  was  a tendency  to  rate  victims  of  boy* s aggression  as  more 
wrong  than  the  victims  of  girl's  aggression. 

For  the  third  index,  Child  Attacking  Child,  no  significant 
correlations  between  age  and  rating  of  wrongness  were  found  and 
an  analysis  by  single  figures  did  not  change  this  result.  (See 
Table  P13). 


B.  Sex  Differences 

Significant  differences  by  sex  on  the  aggressor’s  rating 
were  found  on  the  indices  where  the  child  was  the  aggressor. 

Girls  rate  the  aggressor  child  as  more  wrong  than  the  boys.  This 
did  not  hold  for  all  the  single  figures,  however,  for  the  figure 
Girl  Attacking  Boy,  the  boys  did  rate  the  aggressor  (the  girl) 
significantly  more  wrong  than  the  girls.  Significant  differences 
between  the  ratings  by  sex  were,  however,  not  found  on  all  the 
figures  but  where  significant  differences  were  absent,  the  dif- 
ferences found  did  follow  the  pattern  of  the  significant  ones, 
the  girls  rated  the  aggressors  as  more  wrong  than  the  boys  did, 
when  a child  was  the  aggressor. 

For  the  index  Adult  Attacking  Child,  no  significant  differ- 
ences by  sex  were  found,  but  the  analysis  of  individual  pictures 
did  reveal  a significant  difference  on  the  Father  Scolding  Daugh- 
ter dyad,  where  the  girls  rated  the  aggressive  father  as  more 
wrong  than  the  boys  did.  In  all  the  figures  a difference  by  sex 
was  seen,  though  not  significant.  The  adults  were  judged  to  be 
more  wrong  when  aggressive  towards  a member  of  one’s  own  sex 
than  when  aggressive  towards  a member  of  the  opposite  sex. 

No  significant  differences,  by  sex,  were  found  on  the  vic- 
tim’s rating  on  the  Status-Role  dimensions.  An  analysis  by  the 
single  figures  did  reveal  a significant  difference  on  the  Boy 
Scolding  Girl  figure,  where  the  victim  girl  was  rated  as  more 
wrong  by  the  boys  than  by  the  girls.  Overall,  a difference  by 


sex  could  be  seen  when  the  victim  is  a child;  the  ratings  of  the 
degree  of  wrongness  of  the  victim  were  leas,  when  the  victim  was 
a member  of  one’s  own  sex.  The  same  identification  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  ratings  of  adult  victims#  For  most  of  the  figures, 
the  boys  did  rate  the  adult  victim  of  children's  aggression  as 
more  wrong  than  did  the  girls. 

On  all  four  indices,  sex  differences  were  found  on  the  rat- 
ings of  aggressor  wrongness#  The  girls  rated  the  wrongness  of  the 
aggressor  significantly  more  wrong,  except  when  the  aggressor  v/as 
male  and  the  victim  female,  where  the  boys  rated  the  aggressor  as 
more  wrong.  These  overall  significant  sex  differences  did  not 
hold  up  for  all  dyads  within  each  grouping,  but  only  for  the  equal 
pairs  dyads,  where  two  children  were  attacking  each  other. 

For  victim  wrongness,  the  figure  analysis  only  revealed  sig- 
nificant sex  differences  on  the  Boy  Scolding  Girl  dyad,  where  the 
girls  rated  the  wrongness  of  the  victim  as  less  than  the  boys  did. 
The  opposite  effect  was  seen,  though  not  significant,  for  the  Girl 
Scolding  Boy  dyad. 


C#  SES  Differences 

Significant  differences  by  SES  were  found  for  both  the  agg- 
ressor's and  the  victim's  ratings  for  the  index  Adult  Attacking 
Child.  The  analysis  by  single  pictures  did  not  show  any  excep- 
tions to  these  findings,  i.e.,  that  children  from  the  higher  SES 
did  rate  adult  aggression  as  more  wrong  than  the  children  from 
the  lower  SES,  when  the  adult  was  a non-family  member.  Uhen  the 
adults  were  parents,  however,  a slight  difference  from  this  pat- 
tern was  seen.  On  the  figures,  where  parents  were  scolding,  the 
parents  were  judged  to  be  slightly  more  wrong  by  the  lower  SES 
children  than  by  the  higher.  This  pattern  did  not  hold  for  the 
Parents  Hitting  figures  where  the  higher  SES  children  rated  the 
aggressive  behavior  of  parents  as  more  wrong  than  the  lower  SES 
children,  except  for  the  oldest  children  rating  the  Mother  Hit- 
ting Son  dyad,  where  the  lower  SES  children  rated  the  mother  as 
more  wrong  than  did  the  higher  SES  children. 

For  the  victim's  ratings,  the  lower  SES  children  generally 
rated  the  child  victims  as  more  wrong  in  adult  to  child  aggres- 
sion than  the  higher  SES  children  did.  But,  the  analysis  revealed 
slight  differences  among  the  single  figures.  Over  all  the  figures 
the  pattern  was  the  same,  but  the  differences  were  not  signifi- 
cant for  all  the  . Lgures. 

A significant  SES  difference  was  found  on  the  picture  Boy 
Scolding  Mother,  where  the  higher  SES  children  rated  the  victim 
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as  more  wrong  than  did  the  lower  SES  children.  This  was  the  only 
significant  SES  difference  in  the  Child  Scolding  Adult  pictures, 
but  in  all  the  figures  the  same  pattern  could  be  seen,  the  adult 
victim  of  children* s aggression  was  judged  to  be  more  wrong  by 
the  higher  SES  than  by  the  lower  SES  children, 

A significant  SES  difference  was  also  found  on  two  of  the 
figures  composing  the  Child  Attacking  Child  index,  although  no 
significant  difference  was  found  for  the  index  as  a whole.  The 
differences  were  iund  on  the  figures,  where  girls  were  being 
hit  by  other  chil  :en.  The  differences  were  in  the  pattern  of 
the  other  situations;  the  aggressor's  were  rated  as  more  v;rong 
by  the  higher  SES  children  than  by  the  lower  SES  children. 

No  significant  SES  differences  were  found  on  the  indices  in 
the  sex  dimensions,  and  the  SES  differences  found  for  individual 
figures  did  not  suggest  ?ny  sex  dimension  trends. 


Summary 

The  Danish  children  considered  the  PAR  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  the  instruments  in  the  study.  Some  difficulties  in 
the  conceptualization  of  the  instrument  in  the  translation  at 
any  rate  has  been  shown.  The  use  of  the  criteria  for  socio- 
economic status  have  been  discussed,  and  the  use  of  social  class 
as  'a  sub-cultural  entity,  without  regard  for  the  fundamental 
difference  in  the  condition  of  life  of  the  different  social  clas- 
ses' (Danziger,  1970)  has  also  been  discussed. 

The  major  findings  were,  that  the  Danish  children  did  dis- 
tinguish between  the  status  of  children  and  that  of  adults  involved 
in  the  aggressive  situations  depicted.  But  the  children  did  not 
accept  every  aggressive  act  performed  by  an  adult  as  justified  per 
se.  With  increasing  age,  the  children  developed  a pattern  of  re- 
jection of  adult  authority  and  thus  asserted  their  own  independence. 

The  Danish  children  showed  an  increasing  tendency  v/ith  age 
to  see  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  in  the  different  situations  as 
equal  in  wrongness. 

The  girls  in  the  study  followed  the  expected  role*  of  girls 
as  being  less  belligerent  than  boys,  and  rated  aggressive  behavior 
as  more  wrong  than  the  boys  did  in  most  of  the  situations.  The 
boys  also  followed  the  traditional  pattern  of  their  sex,  when  fe- 
males were  aggressive  towards  male  peers,  they  rejected  the  ag- 
gressive behavior  more  strongly  than  the  girls. 
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The  data  from  the  interviews  did  suggest,  that  the  children 
hid  i realistic  perception  and  understanding  of  the  differences 
in  society  caused  by  status  and  role.  These  data  also  suggest, 
that  the  children  hive  internalized  the  norms  of  the  process  of 
socialization  to  a certain  degree,  and  behave  in  a way,  that  does 
not  depend  on  too  many  external  constraints. 

Vi th  increasing  age,  the  children  demonstrated  the  view, 
that  an  adult,  who  is  scolded  by  a child,  has  put  himself  in  an 
embarrasing  situation,  and  is  not  without  guilt.  Also,  with  in- 
creasing age,  the  children  accentuated  the  view,  that  the  child 
as  a victim  is  neither  wrong,  nor  right  but  morally  neutral* 

A difference  was  found  between  the  ratings  of  the  two  SES 
groups  on  all  the  indices  where  adults  attacked  children,  the 
children  from  the  lower  SES  rated  the  child  victims  more  wrong 
than  the  children  from  the  higher  SES.  An  explanation  has  been 
proposed,  that  the  children  from  the  higher  SES  do  not  consider 
adults  as  authoritarian  persons  without  faults,  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  lower  SES  children  do,  because  the  children  from  the  low- 
er SES  do  not  know  adults  as  well  as  the  children  from  the  higher 
SES.  On  the  interviews,  the  children  from  the  lower  SES  respond' i 
to  the  question  on  severty  of  punishment  more  in  terras  of  the  puni- 
tive roles  of  the  figures  involved  than  in  socio-emot ional  terras, 
as  the  higher  SES  children  did*  It  was,  as  if  the  children  from 
the  lower  SES  - like  the  youngest  children  from  both  groups  - had 
a greater  fear  of  an  emotional  attachment  to  the  different  figures 
presented  in  the  study. 

The  judgements  of  the  Danish  children  on  interpersonal  ag- 
gression were  not  determined  soley  by  the  relative  status  of  the 
a3gressors  and  victims,  but  also  by  the  role  of  the  persons  in- 
volved in  the  aggressive  situation.  The  children  from  the  higher 
SES  distinguish  between  the  roles  of  the  authority  figures  around 
them  more  sharply  than  the  lower  SES  children  did.  However,  for 
all  children  the  dim  world  of  cohesive  adult  authority  is  replaced 
by  a clearer  view  of  the  different  roles  for  the  different  author- 
ity figures  as  they  grow  older. 

The  older  children  demonstrated  a significantly  lower  accep- 
tance of  physical  aggression  from  parents.  At  the  same  time  these 
older  children  show  a greater  tolerance  of  parental  verbal  aggres- 
sion. Parents  are  not  tolerated  when  using  physical  aggression, 
but  are  accepted  when  their  aggression  is  verbal.  At  the  same 
time  this  greater  tolerance  of  verbal  aggression  from  the  parents 
is  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of 
victims  of  parental  scolding. 
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Comparable  effects  are  seen  for  child-to-child  aggression, 
greater  acceptance  occurred  for  an  aggressive  child  using  words, 
than  for  an  aggressive  child  using  physical  force.  The  victims 
of  aggression  from  Deers  were  perceived  as  relatively  neutral; 
the  victims  of  physical  aggression,  however,  was  rated  as  more 
wrong  than  the  victims  of  verbal  aggression.  The  children  demon- 
strated therefore,  that  it  is  not  acceptable  either  to  use  physi- 
cal force,  or  to  provoke  it. 

The  view  of  the  sexes  also  changed  among  the  children  as  they 
grew  older.  T/ith  increasing  age,  the  children  rated  the  female  vic- 
tim in  aggressive  situations  less  according  to  the  stereotyped  view 
of  females  as  the  weaker  and  more  innocent  sex.  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  new  forms  of  contacts  between  the  sexes  the  children  are  ac- 
quiring around  the  age  of  12-14,  where  the  children  find  out,  that 
they  can  no  longer  regard  representatives  from  the  other  sex  as  be- 
longing to  a strange  and  despised  sort  of  beings,  with  whom  no  con- 
nection is  allowed  by  the  members  or  by  one’s  own  sex* 
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1.73 

247. 

3*48 

1.55 

SES  1 

ill. 

6.03 

1.70 

111. 

3.44 

1.23 

Ill* 

4.99 

1.72 

111. 

3.55 

1.41 

SES  2 

116. 

5.1? 

1.65 

136. 

3.24 

1.61 

l 36. 

5.16 

1.75 

1 36. 

3.41 

1 .6b 

GIRLS 

119. 

5.16 

1.60 

119. 

3.3? 

1.3tt 

119. 

6.14 

1.72 

119. 

3.61 

1.5M 

flOVS 

124. 

6.03 

1.74 

1*8. 

1.37 

1.52 

12B* 

6.01 

l *75 

128. 

3.36 

1.51 

TCTAL  Sts  1 

411. 

4 .60 

1.62 

411. 

3.67 

1.37 

4 1 1* 

4.6b 

2.00 

411. 

4.25 

1 .4? 

TCTAL  SCS  2. 

149. 

4.  ?l 

1.71 

399. 

3.66 

1.54 

199. 

4.H3 

1.84 

399. 

4.01 

1.56 

ICTAL  GIRLS 

410. 

4.51 

1.7R 

410. 

3.71 

1.37 

410. 

4.69 

l .92 

410. 

4.14 

1 .42 

UV4L  RGtS 

400. 

4.68 

1.75 

4D0. 

3.62 

1.54 

4U0. 

4.80 

1.93 

400. 

4.11 

1 .56 

sianriCAVT  wtocts 

asijjE 

GfHADL  ; 

3 £5 

OAADa 

GRADE 

SES 

CM  l (HE*  5L/ILD  P«tICfc«CN 
852,664 


ICO?  AfcPLM  I fc-U 

9 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRACE 

4, 

ICTAL 

2 PO. 

3.92 

2.22 

SfcS  1 

161. 

3.90 

2.36 

SES  2 

119. 

3.95 

2.10 

GIRLS 

1 36. 

3.5? 

2.11 

nets 

144. 

4.2/ 

2,30 

TRACT 

6 i 

ICTAL 

283  • 

4.B6 

2.08 

SES  1 

1 39. 

4.74 

2.14 

SES  2 

144. 

4.97 

2.01 

GIRLS 

165* 

4. 08 

2.12 

nuts 

128. 

4*fl4 

2.04 

GRACE  R, 

TCTAL 
SFS  l 

ses  ? 

GUIS 

acts 

247. 
111. 
1 Tb, 
119, 
128. 

4.83 

4.84 
4.  fl? 
4.69 
4.9? 

1 .90 
l.9b 
1.99 
t .<>6 
2.01 

TCTU 

TCTAL 

ses  i 
ses  2 

Ml. 

399. 

4.50 

4.68 

2.  lb 
2.03 

TCTAI 

TCTAL 

GIRLS 
ROT  5 

410* 

4C0. 

4.3* 

4.69 

2.0? 

2.12 

BiconncAUT  union 

aBALL? 

O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  I PROBLEM  Rl.KVFH 

NUMMARY  MCANi  ANU  STANDARD  DLVlAllllNS  FDk  FAR  INDICIi. 


%\»***i  ;m  y.utirs. 
»T*R  - EQfc  M Rf.NG  1 4 

AhUSA  PRIIMLEII  II,  VARUnLLS 

IM  t Ar.t.m  ssimt, 

HALE  A 1 f AKC  1 Nfi  MALL 
M 1 • Sl'l,  'ill  , MS, 

6 i9,5A  l#'/63 

l-S. 

MALE  ATTACKING 
617, 523,529, 533 

AGGRESSOR 

f E MALL 
.637,661 

RATING. 

fEHALL 
613. 6A5, 

attacking  hale 

»569, 661 ,55 3.665 

FEMALE  ai  ? arcing  KmALl 
521. 626. 5A  7.667.565 

CMC UR  REPORTED 

*4 

Nfc  AN 

S«(>. 

N 

MEAN 

S.  L). 

N 

Ml  AN 

s.u. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

.... 

- - - 

----- 
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GRACE  A,  icial 

2fi0. 

3.96 

0.P7 

260. 

3.99 

0.95 

2 HO  • 

4 • ?R  • 

1.09 

280  • 

A.  18 

1.07 

SES  1 

161. 

3.RS 

0,RS 

1 6 1 • 

3.91 

0.92 

161. 

A. 06 

1.16 

lb  1 . 

A.^3 

1.17 

SES  2 

1 IN. 

a. or 

0.H9 

l 19. 

A.  06 

0.99 

1 19. 

A. A? 

1.03 

119. 

A.  3 1 

0.96 

ClrtlS 

1 16. 

SWA 

O.RS 

136. 

A. 27 

Or  97 

136. 

A.  |6 

1 . J6 

1 36. 

A. 27 

1.03 

HUYS 

Ui. 

3.6ft 

0.90 

ISA. 

3.71 

0.9H 

ISA, 

A.  19 

1.09 

ISA, 

A.  Jft 

1.  10 

GRACE  6,  TOTAL 

?03« 

3. 86 

0.7  7 

263. 

A. 02 

0.91 

26  3. 

A. 23 

0.96 

263, 

A. 07 

0,99 

SES  1 

139, 

),  r7 

0.77 

139. 

3.9A 

1.0? 

139. 

A. 26 

1.01 

139. 

A.  J6 

J,  96 

SES  2 

1 44  a 

3.96 

o,  r 6 

ISA. 

A. 10 

0.80 

ISA. 

A.  19 

0.96 

ISA. 

S.J9 

0.99 

GIRLS 

165, 

s.ls 

0.73 

166. 

A. AO 

0.96 

166. 

3.96 

0.88 

166, 

A. 36 

0.92 

BCyS 

1?8. 

3,  S7 

0.8G 

12H. 

3 . 6 A 

0.86 

128. 

A . A 7 

1.06 

126, 

i.  79 

1.06 

grace  e,  rent 

?A7. 

3,47 

0.77 

267. 

A. 03 

0 . 8 A 

?A7, 

A. 08 

0 • 8 A 

2 A 7 . 

A. 07 

0.07 

SES  1 

Ill, 

3,  R‘l 

0.76 

111. 

A. 01 

0.78 

111. 

A.  16 

C • 6 A 

1 11, 

A.  06 

0.66 

SES  2 

1 16, 

3. US 

0.  70 

136. 

A.OA 

O.H<? 

1 36. 

A. 01 

0.66 

136. 

A. 06 

0.09 

G IRIS 

1 19. 

3,96 

o.  r 6 

1 19. 

A.  17 

0.67 

1 19. 

3.66 

0.60 

119. 

A.  11 

0.06 

8(J  YS 

128, 

3,77 

0.77 

MB. 

3.89 

0.80 

12H. 

A. 26 

0,88 

128. 

A , 03 

0,90 

KfU  SfcS  I 

All  , 

1.01 

0,  79 

All. 

3,95 

0.91 

All. 

A.  16 

1,  jO 

All. 

A .06 

1.00 

TCIAL  SES  2 

199, 

3,96 

0, 8 1 

399. 

A. 07 

0.89 

399. 

A, 22 

0.9A 

399. 

A. 16 

0.96 

TCTAL  girls 

A 10. 

S,U 

0.78 

A 10. 

A.  26 

0.91 

A10. 

A. 01 

0.92 

A 1 0. 

A. 26 

0.  9A 

TOTAL  90yS 

SCO « 

3,6r 

0.82 

A00. 

3.75 

0.66 

AOO. 

A. 36 

1.02 

A JO. 

3.97 

1.02 

siaancAJTT  urpucra 

SUt 

SU 

sue 

St3, 

JUPPARY  SO  SCORES . 
ITEM  - MJm  mRCNG  IS 

table;  problem  fifteen 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANO  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAR 

AACVA  PROfUfcM  IS,  VAR  I ARLES  1-A,  VICTIM  RATING. 

TEE  ( V 1C  f !u  ) . 

RALE  ATTAKCING  MALt 

M 2, S20, S 32,636,  MALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE  FtMALF 

6A0.6A2.S6A  S 1 8 , S? 3 ,629 , 5 3A , 5 30 , S62  S1A.6A6, 

INDICES. 

ATTACKING  HALF 
650.662, SSA, 656 

FEMALE  ai TAkCING  female 
522.626* SAB  > 6C»0 , 666 

CMLtP  NFornffcC 

N 

MEAN 

5.P. 

N 

ME  AN 

5.0. 

i 

1 

l 2 
1 

Ml  AN 

S.L. 

N Mt  AN 

* 1 
O 1 

* l 
^ l 

GRACE  A,  TOTAL 

280. 

3.96 

0,93 

280. 

»•  79 

1.02 

260. 

3.92 

1.19 

2U0. 

3.66 

l.  10 

SES  1 

161. 

3.96 

9.91 

161. 

3,76 

1.02 

161. 

3.90 

1.21 

161. 

3.69 

1.1a 

SES  2 

119, 

3.97 

9.96 

119. 

3.82 

1.01 

1 19. 

3r»  9 A 

1.16 

MV. 

3.06 

1.06 

GIRLS 

1 36. 

3.90 

9.92 

136. 

3.53 

0.H7 

1 36. 

3.9? 

1.06 

1 36. 

3.72 

0.99 

SOYS 

ISA. 

A.  0? 

0,96 

1A  A ■ 

A. 05 

1.16 

ISA. 

3.92 

1.31 

1 A A ■ 

A.  35 

1.21 

Grace  6,  tctal 

293. 

A. OR 

1 « Oh 

2 HI. 

3.77 

1.06 

?H3. 

6.  1 7 

1.16 

263. 

A.  00 

1.12 

SES  1 

1 39. 

A,  19 

1.16 

1 39. 

3.86 

1.19 

1 39. 

A.  22 

1.  IN 

139. 

A.  10 

1.26 

SES  2 

ISA. 

A.  06 

0.99 

1AA. 

3.67 

0.9? 

ISA. 

A. 13 

1«1a 

1 AA  • 

3.89 

1.00 

GJRLS 

1 55. 

A • 05 

1.07 

166. 

3,66 

E.OA 

166. 

A . 2a 

1.17 

165. 

3.83 

1.13 

BOyS 

128. 

An  t 0 

1.96 

128. 

3.97 

1.07 

126. 

A. 11 

1.15 

126. 

A. 16 

1.11 

GRACE  8.  TOTAL 

2 A 7 « 

3.06 

Q,  9,\ 

2A7. 

3.65 

0.95 

2A7. 

A.  02 

1.06 

2AT  • 

3.82 

0.99 

SES  l 

111. 

3.86 

O.R? 

111. 

3.71 

0.85 

111. 

A.  12 

1 ,09 

111. 

3.90 

0.91 

SFS  2 

1 36. 

1*86 

0.96 

136. 

3.66 

1.06 

1 36. 

3.91 

l.UA 

136. 

3.  7 A 

1.00 

GIRLS 

1 19. 

3.9  A 

0.98 

1 19. 

3.72 

0.97 

1 19. 

A. 03 

1.01 

119. 

3.d6 

1.01 

BOYS 

1 ?H  , 

3.79 

0.35 

128. 

3.66 

0.93 

128. 

A. 00 

1,11 

126. 

3.79 

0.98 

TCTAL  SES  1 

All  . 

3.97 

0.96 

All. 

3.76 

1.0? 

All. 

A.  08 

1.16 

All. 

3.96 

1.10 

TCfAL  St 5 2 

199. 

3.96 

0.97 

399. 

3.69 

0.99 

999. 

3.99 

l .11 

399. 

3.0A 

l.OA 

TCTAL  GIRLS 

A10. 

3.96 

1.00 

AID. 

3.60 

0.96 

A 10. 

A .06 

1 .OH 

AlO. 

3.80 

l.OA 

TCML  HOYS 

SCO. 

3,97 

0.95 

AOO. 

3.87 

1*06 

AOO. 

A. 01 

1.19 

ADO. 

A.  00 

1.10 

sianncAXT  ttkets 
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TABLE*  PROBLEH  MIKE 

SUMMARY  MEAN*  AND  5TANOARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAK  INDICES. 

AKUVA  PRtMLfcH  9,  'I^aESSUH  RATING. 

I TCP*  - PON  biR  PNG  IS  TF  F (ACGRISSOR). 


FATHER 

HITTING  SON 
519 

FATHER 

HITTING 

*>29 

DAUGHTER 

mother 

HITTING  SUN 
5bi 

RQTHtR  HI 

1 IT 1NG 
521 

OAUGhffc. 

C RCLR  PfPl.PTFO 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

N 

MEAN 

S.C). 

N 

ML  AN 

S.O. 

N 

ME.  AN 

S.D. 

GRACE  4* 

TCTU 

200, 

4.49 

2.15 

200. 

4.71 

2.15 

260. 

*.82 

2.21 

200. 

3.47 

1.89 

SCS  1 

LEI. 

4.07 

2.3b 

161. 

4.36 

2.27 

161. 

3.30 

2.30 

161. 

3.01 

1.86 

SES  2 

119. 

4.90 

1.96 

119. 

5.06 

2.03 

119. 

4.33 

2.11 

119. 

3.93 

1.92 

GIRLS 

136. 

4. 36 

2.17 

136. 

4.63 

2. 10 

136. 

3.75 

2.22 

136. 

3.57 

1.80 

ei’>s 

144. 

4.6? 

2.1) 

144. 

4.79 

2.20 

144. 

3.08 

2.20 

144. 

3.37 

1.98 

GRACE  6» 

ICTAL 

20  3. 

4.91 

2.06 

2»3. 

6.12 

2.01 

2 03  . 

4.45 

?«19 

203. 

4.03 

1.89 

ses  i 

139. 

4*69 

2.25 

139. 

4.90 

2.19 

1 39. 

4.34 

2.25 

139. 

3.  77 

2.00 

SES  > 

144. 

5.  15 

1.86 

144. 

5.35 

1.83 

144. 

4. 57 

2.  14 

144. 

4.20 

1.79 

C1RLS 

15b. 

b.  09 

2.02 

155. 

5.15 

2.04 

155. 

4.37 

2.25 

165. 

4.26 

1.85 

boys 

120. 

4,73 

2.09 

128. 

5.09 

1.9ft 

12ft. 

4.53 

2.14 

120. 

3.60 

1.94 

GRACE  3» 

TCTAl. 

247. 

4.04 

1.86 

247. 

5.U 

1.70 

247. 

4.42 

1.93 

247. 

4.33 

1.75 

SES  1 

1 11. 

4. 7fl 

1.A9 

111. 

5.13 

1.66 

111. 

4.50 

2.00 

111. 

4.27 

1 .67 

ses  2 

1 36  . 

4.91 

I.«2 

136. 

5.22 

1.09 

1 36. 

4.  33 

1.05 

i:6. 

4.40 

1.82 

GIRLS 

1 19. 

4. Hi 

1 . A 3 

1 19. 

b.  14 

1 • BO 

1 19. 

4.30 

1.96 

11V. 

4.27 

1.74 

PGYS 

120  • 

4.07 

1.89 

120. 

5.21 

1.77 

12B. 

4.63 

1.90 

12ft. 

4.40 

1.76 

rcm 

SES  I 

Alt. 

4.61 

2.16 

411. 

4.  RO 

2.05 

411. 

4.'J5 

2.18 

411. 

3.69 

1.84 

ICTmL 

ShS  2 

399  • 

4.99 

l.RH 

399. 

5.21 

1.91 

399. 

4.41 

2.03 

399. 

4.20 

1.84 

U TAL 

GIRLS 

410. 

'..7  5 

2.01 

410. 

4.97 

1.90 

4|0. 

4.  W 

2.14 

410. 

4.03 

1 o 00 

TCTU 

ROYS 

4C0  . 

4,74 

2.04 

400. 

5.03 

1.9rt 

400. 

4.3* 

2,  OH 

400. 

3.05 

1.89 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

SES 

GRADE 

SES 

GRADE 

SES 

CKADE 

SES 

BOY 

HITTING 

535 

fl'IY 

miv 

HITTING 

561 

GIRL 

GIRL 

HKTING 
51  3 

BOY 

GIRL 

HITTING 

547 

GIRL 

GRCLP  96PC9T50 

N 

MEAN 

• l 
C 1 

• i 
| 
1 

N 

MF  an 

S.D. 

N 

Nt  AN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN  S.O. 

Grace  4«  tctal 

2fl0. 

4.R2 

1.76 

200. 

4.89 

1.00 

200. 

4.00 

2.12 

200. 

4.6  7 

1.81 

SES  1 

161. 

4.  75 

left? 

161  . 

4.69 

2.01 

161. 

3.69 

2.23 

161. 

4.63 

2.0  7 

SCS  2 

1 19. 

V.  89 

1.70 

1 19. 

5.09 

I.T5 

119. 

4.31 

2.02 

1 19. 

5.10 

1.55 

GIRLS 

1 36. 

5.4? 

1 .44 

136. 

b .57 

1.55 

136. 

3.73 

2.07 

1 16. 

4.9B 

It!. 

HOYS 

144. 

4.22 

2.12 

144. 

4.21 

2.2Q 

144. 

4.27 

2.17 

144. 

4.  76 

1.97 

G P A C £ 6i  TCflL 

20  3. 

4.14 

1.B9 

203. 

5.  10 

1.73 

203. 

3.71 

1.96 

203. 

4.36 

2.01 

SES  1 

1 39. 

5.07 

1.90 

139. 

5.02 

1.R3 

1 39. 

3.00 

2.04 

139. 

4.15 

2.01 

SLS  2 

144. 

4.21 

1.89 

144. 

5.54 

1.63 

144. 

3.61 

1 .09 

144. 

4.50 

2.00 

GIRLS 

155. 

4.61 

1.79 

155. 

6.03 

1.24 

155. 

2.d7 

1.77 

155. 

5.02 

1.90 

EH‘VS 

1 ?B  . 

3.64 

2.00 

120. 

4.32 

2.22 

12B. 

4.54 

2*15 

120  . 

3.11 

2.11 

CftAfF  3,  inn 

247. 

4.16 

1.81 

247. 

5.31 

l.b? 

247. 

3.57 

1 .88 

247. 

4.74 

1.71 

SES  1 

111. 

3.96 

l.ftO 

111. 

5.16 

1.58 

111. 

3.6? 

1.83 

111. 

4.50 

1.66 

SES  l 

1 36. 

4.35 

1.B3 

136. 

6.4  7 

1.46 

136., 

3.5? 

1.93 

136. 

4.09 

1.76 

GIRLS 

119. 

4.46 

1.75 

119. 

b.  50 

1.37 

119. 

2.96 

1.71 

119. 

4.97 

1.63 

,RCY$ 

I2H. 

1 • H 5 

1.88 

120, 

5.13 

1.67 

12ft. 

4.  10 

2.0b 

128. 

4.51 

1.79 

ICTAL  StS  1 

411  . 

4.26 

1.06 

411, 

4.95 

l.RO 

411. 

3.70 

2.03 

411. 

4.46 

1.92 

UIAL  SES  2 

359. 

4.48 

I.RO 

399. 

5.30 

1.61 

399. 

3.HI 

1.9b 

399. 

4.06 

l ?7 

If  T At  GIRLS 

410. 

4.83 

1.66 

410. 

5.70 

1.39 

410, 

3.  19 

1.05 

410. 

4.99 

1.73 

tctal  envs 

SCO. 

3.91 

2.^0 

600. 

4.b5 

2.03 

400. 

4.33 

2.13 

400. 

4.32 

1.96 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE  SEX 

GRADE  SES 

SEX 

SEX 

ses  sex 

MMIAIK 
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ANCVA  PROBLEM  *#.  AGGRESSOR  HATING. 

ITEM  - MlN  HHv'Mi  IS  H-F  1 ACGRESSClRl. 


FATHER 

SCOLDING  SON 
Sll 

FATHER 

SCOLDING 

S3) 

DAOGHltR 

MOT Hi R 

SCUlDlNG  SUN 
545 

MOT  Men 

SLULOlNG 

525 

Q AUGHT L R 

GACUP  REl'CH  f EC 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

HLAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 
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GRACE  A, 

TCTAL 

200. 

1.86 

1*25 

260. 

2.86 

1,93 

260. 

2.43 

I.T5 

2bO. 

2.57 

1 . 76 

SES  1 

161. 

l.a? 

1.26 

161. 

2.74 

1.60 

16  1. 

2.12 

1 .01 

lb  1 • 

2.52 

1.^9 

SES  2 

m. 

1.90 

1.2) 

119. 

2.90 

1.98 

114. 

2.54 

L .69 

119. 

2. Li 

1.7) 

GIRLS 

1)6. 

1.09 

1.27 

1 36. 

2.90 

1.87 

136. 
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Ibl. 

4.32 

1.81 

SES  ? 

UR. 

3.75 

1 « 6H 

119. 

3.82 

1.77 

119. 

4.21 

1.73 

119. 

4.01 

1.82 

GIRLS 

1 16. 

3.90 

1.63 

136. 

3.64 

1.59 

1 36. 

4.?3 

1.75 

1 36. 

4.21 

1.66 

0C  Y S 

144. 

3.47 

1.85 

144. 

3.93 

2.08 

144. 

4.12 

2.00 

144. 

4.12 

1.95 

GRACE  r> • 

ICIAL 

2dl. 

3.3V 

i.  tr 

263. 

3.45 

1.78 

2b  3. 

3.67 

1.99 

263. 

3.61 

1.7  7 

SES  l 

HR. 

3.64 

1.85 

139. 

3.56 

1.89 

139. 

3.82 

1 .99 

139. 

3.77 

1.72 

SFS  ? 

1**. 

3.46 

1.6R 

144. 

3.35 

1.67 

144. 

3.52 

1.99 

144. 

3.45 

1.83 

GIILS 

155. 

3.60 

1.60 

155. 

3.18 

1.63 

155. 

3.63 

1.90 

155. 

3.33 

1.62 

HOYS 

128. 

3.49 

1.H5 

128. 

3.73 

1.93 

128. 

3.  71 

? • OH 

128. 

3.89 

1.93 

CHACE  8, 

I L I AL 

247. 

3.27 

1.55 

247. 

3.24 

1.64 

?47. 

3.40 

1.66 

24  7. 

3.40 

1.61 

SES  l 

til. 

3.4C 

1.47 

111. 

3.45 

1.53 

111. 

3.55 

1.51 

111. 

3.55 

1.43 

SES  2 

136. 

3.  14 

1.6  3 

1 36. 

3.03 

1.76 

1 36. 

3.25 

1.81 

136. 

3.25 

1.79 

GIRLS 

UR. 

l.?9 

1 .46 

119. 

3.37 

1.54 

1 19. 

3.43 

1 .64 

119. 

3.47 

1.54 

HOYS 

124. 

3.25 

1.61 

12H. 

3.11 

1.75 

12H. 

3.37 

1 .69 

12H. 

3.33 

1.68 
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SES  l 

411. 

3.55 

1.70 

411. 

3.59 

1.77 

411. 

3.84 

1.84 

411. 

3 «H  8 

1.65 

RIAL 

SCS  ? 

KR. 

3.4  5 

1.67 

399. 

1.40 

1.74 

399. 

3.67. 

1.85 

399. 

3.57 

1.81 

ICIAL 

C IHLS 

410. 

3.60 

1.60 

410. 

3.3R 

1.59 

4 10. 

3.  77 

1.  76 
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3.67 

1.61 

ICIAL 

RCyS 

4C0, 
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400. 

3.59 

1.9? 
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3.73 

1.92 
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3.  78 

1.86 

significant  effects 
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SES 

ROY 
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HOY 
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i 
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280. 

3.48 

1.94 
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3.31 

l.RR 

?ao. 

3.  34 

1.78 

SFS  l 

1 6 1 . 

l.OH 

1.  74 

161. 

3.58 

2.13 

Ibl. 

3.4  3 

? .39 

ibl. 

3.24 

l.  94 

SIS  2 

III. 

1.  33 

1.74 

119. 

3.  3P 

1.74 

119. 

3.19 

1.89 

119. 

3.44 

1.62 

r.  i mi  s 

1 16. 

1.  12 

1.56 

136. 

3.00 

l.  75 

136. 

3.39 

1.81 

1 36. 

2.96 

1.58 

H l ■ Y % 

144. 

3.29 

1.92 

144. 

3.H  7 

2.1? 

144. 

3.23 

2.17 

144. 

3.72 

1.98 

C R AC  f 6. 

him 

281. 

J.47 

I . 9fj 

28  1. 

1.53 

2.17 

2u3. 

3.65 

?.l  7 

283. 

3.87 

2.06 

SeS  I 

1 JR. 

1.58 

2.01 

119. 

3,44 

2.20 

1 39. 

3.58 

?.U 

139. 

4.  j8 

2.12 

Si  S 2 

144. 

3.  35 

1.93 

144. 

3.62 

2.  14 

144. 

3.72 

? .2? 

1 44. 

3.65 

2.00 

Cl«t  s 

1 5 S . 

1.61 

1 .94 

155. 

.',.4  3 

2.18 

155. 

3.H4 

2.08 

155. 

3.71 

2.02 

ITTS 

1 >rt. 

1.  3? 

2.03 

t 2h« 

1.62 

2.17 

128. 

3.46 

2.25 

128. 

4. 32 

2.13 

CMACt  A, 

ICIAL 

24  7. 

1.6'' 

1.73 

?4  7 . 

3.4? 

1.71 

?47  * 

3.79 

2. 10 

247. 

3.  72 

1.  79 

SLS  l 

III. 

1.  66 

1.6  3 

111. 

1.70 

1.60 

111. 

3.R6 

?.  03 

111. 

3.75 

1.72 

SFS  2 

1 16. 

1.64 

1.91 

1 16. 

3.14 

l.H  3 

1 36. 

3.62 

2.17 

1 36. 

3.69 

1.07 

URLS 

i n. 

l.6'» 

1.4  7 

UR. 

1.47 

1.64 

UR. 

3.93 

1 .96 

119. 

3.80 

1.  72 

m;*s 

l?H. 

1.51 

l.7i* 

I2R. 

3.56 

1.78 

128. 

1.  65 
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3.64 

1.87 
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411. 

1.4  1 

1.  r.o 
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3.5  7 

1 .98 
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3.66 
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3.69 
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IS  9. 
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1.44 
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3.51 
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3.59 

1.83 
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1.72 
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TABU  I PHQBLKM  THIHTEfJN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  Dttf I AT  KINS  FUR  PAR  INDICES. 


ANCVA  PROBLEM  13, 
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VICTIM  RATING* 


GROUP  REPCR1FD 


GRACE  At  ICIAL 

St-S  I 
SFS  2 
G IRIS 
HOYS 

GRACE  A,  ICTAL 

SFS  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
r?U  VS 

GRACE  fl,  ICIAL 
Sf-S  I 

scs  2 

G IRi  S 
HCYS 

KIAL  SES  1 
TllAL  VS  Z 

UTM  GIRLS 
Ti:TAL  I'l.YS 

SUjNIPlMNT  EFFECTS 
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scolding  son 
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FATHER 

SCOLDING 

53* 

DAUGHTER 
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SCUL DING  SUN 
5*6 

N 

MEAN 

S.n. 

N 

MEAN 
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N 
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S.U. 
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280. 

*.*8 

1.62 

280. 

* . 2* 

1.77 

280. 

*.*1 

1 • 70 

16  1. 

*•  * 5 

1.69 

16  1 . 

*.33 

1.79 

161. 

*.  36 

1.8  3 

1 19. 

*.60 

1.56 

119. 

*.15 

l.  75 

1 19. 

*.*  7 

1 .66 

136. 

*..4  9 

1.57 

136. 

*.l* 

1.59 

1 36. 

*.60 

1.65 

1**  • 

*•*6 

1.68 

1*4. 

*.35 

1.95 

1**. 

*.23 

1 .85 

283. 

* . QH 

1.90 

28  3. 

3.05 

1.70 

203. 

3.  79 

1.8? 

1 39. 

*.05 

1.92 

139. 

*.06 

1.80 

1 39. 

3.90 

1 .87 

1**  . 

*.11 

1.8/ 

1**. 

3.63 

1.60 

1**. 

3.6U 

1.87 

155, 

3.93 

1.  P 7 

165. 

1.60 

1.57 

155. 

3.01 

1.77 

1 ?Q  • 

*•23 

1.92 

128. 

*.01 

1.03 

128. 

3.77 

1 .97 

2*7. 

3.  31 

1.73 

2*7. 

3.25 

1.6* 

2*7. 

3.2* 

1.62 

111. 

3.  * 3 

1.66 

111. 

3.28 

1.62 

1 11. 

3. *3 

1 • 5d 

136. 

3.19 

1.91 

1 36. 

1.22 

1.66 

136. 

3.06 

1.65 

1 19. 

3. *8 

1.60 

119. 

3.** 

1.6* 

119. 

3.22 

1.60 

120. 

3.  1 3 

I .06 

12fl. 

3.06 

1.6* 

128. 

3.26 

1.65 

*11. 

3.9? 

1. 72 

*1  l. 

3.09 

1.7* 

*11. 

3.92 

1 • 76 

359. 

3.93 

1.  78 

399. 

1.67 

1.67 

399. 

3.71 

1 .69 

*10. 

3.97 

1.68 

*10. 

1.  76 

1.60 

*10. 

3.H8 

1.6  3 

*co« 

3 • 9* 

1 .82 

*00. 

3.81 

1.81 
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3.76 
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1 16. 
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U0. 

2**  7. 

II  1. 
1 36. 
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1 2 H • 
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*10. 

*00. 


*.  32 
*.i9 
*.2* 
*.2* 
*.  J9 

3. as 

*.13 
3.58 
3.5  3 
*.17 

3.  38 
3.56 
3.21 
3. *6 
3.  30 

*.02 

3.68 

3.7* 

3.96 


1.75 

1. 77 
1.7* 
1.51 

2.00 

1.86 

1.86 

1.06 

1 . 78 
1.93 

1.83 

1.80 

1.86 

1.78 

1.88 

1 .81 
1.82 

1.69 

1.9* 


GRADE  SES  ■ 
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N 
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G«ACt  *,  T i„  M L 

289. 

3.  31 

1.76 

200. 

J.08 

1.73 

2H0. 

3.  72 

1 .89 

2dO. 

3.66 

1.96 

Sf  S 1 

161  . 

1.  30 

l."0 

161. 

3.02 

1.76 

161. 

3.85 

2.0U 

161  . 

3.6  1 

2.00 

SES  / 

1 17. 

1 .32 

1.73 

119. 

3.1* 

1.71 

119. 

3.69 

1.77 

119. 

3.  U 

1 .82 

girls 

Hb. 

3.0  7 

1.61 

1 36. 

2.77 

1.62 

1 36. 

3.9  3 

1 .60 

1 36. 

3.  *6 

1.87 

BC  YS 

1**. 

3.55 

2.02 

1**. 

3.39 

1.9* 

1**. 

3.61 

2.18 

1**. 

3.07 

2.03 

GRACE  6,  DIAL 

2*1  J. 

1.  3* 

i.a; 

20  3. 

3.  33 

l.H* 

283. 

*.03 

2.12 

203. 

3.75 

1.98 

SfS  l 

I 39. 

3.  36 

t . 76 

1 39. 

3.62 

1.86 

1 39. 

*.13 

2.1  7 

1 39. 

3.70 

2.01 

Sf  s ? 

1 <»*. 

3.  36 

l.**G 

1**. 

3.0  3 

1.83 

1**. 

3.9* 

2.0  7 

1**. 

3.79 

1 .96 

G I R 1 S 

165. 

3.  32 

1.77 

166. 

2.00 

1.71 

1 65. 

*.16 

2.03 

165. 

3.65 

1.90 

M.’YS 

123. 

1.  36 

1.86 

120. 

3.7  7 

1.97 

1 2H  • 

3.91 

2.2  1 

120. 

3.05 

2.06 

G«A|.t  8,  f k*  1 A L 

2*7. 

3.29 

1.69 

2*7. 

3.27 

l.SH 

2*7. 

3.72 

1 .H6 

2*7. 

3.63 

1.66 

S h S 1 

in. 

3.  17 

1 .6  1 

111. 

3.21 

l • *5 

111. 

3.89 

1 .93 

111. 

3.69 

1.66 

s>  s 2 

1 16. 

3.62 

1 .7/ 

1 36. 

3.  3* 

1.71 

1 36. 

3.56 

1.77 

1 36. 

3.6  7 

1 .60 

GIRLS 

1 19. 

3.60 

l.HU 

119. 

3.2  3 

1.56 

119. 

3.66 

1 .71 

1 19. 

3.50 

1 .68 

HOYS 

12  1. 

3.09 

l.SH 

128. 

3*32 

1.60 

120. 

3.79 

1.99 

128. 

3. 60 

1.6* 

ICML  SES  l 

*11  . 

3.27 
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3.28 

1.69 

*11. 

3.96 

2.01 
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3.6  7 

1.92 

1.02 

Tc  T At  Sis 

199. 

3.  36 

l.  78 

39)  • 

3.1  7 

1.75 

399. 

3.69 

1.07 

399. 

3.69 

ICTM  f.  Hi*. 

*n. 

*.)• 

1.69 

*10. 

2.96 

1.60 

*iO. 

3.9| 

1 . 78 

*10. 

3.56 

1.02 

I C T A | »*«*YS 

'» JGNJE IGASl  GH'M.'TS 

*C‘) . 

3.33 

. .81 

*iil). 

3. *9 

SEX 

1.8* 

*00. 

3.  ?* 

2.13 

* jO. 

3.30 

1.91 

denhark 


TARLEi  MOfcUM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  OfcVlAIWNS  FOR  PAm  1NOICES. 

ANLVA  PROHLO*  Ms  VICTIM  RATING. 

ITEM  - ►OR  mtCNC  li  I hi.  (VICIIM). 
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N 
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i 
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i 
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1 
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S.D. 

GRACE  A, 

1CTAL 

2M3. 

H.OA 

2.2A 

280. 

3 • A9 

2.16 

2dl‘  • 

3.96 

2.19 

280. 

3.9A 

2.19 

SFS  1 

Ul, 

3. 97 

2.70 

161. 

3.2A 

2.2A 

lol. 

3.7A 

2.3A 

161. 

3.87 

2.3A 

StS  2 

119. 

A • 1 ? 

2.  Id 

117. 

7.7A 

2.09 

1 19. 

a.  ie 

2.03 

119. 

A * 0 l 

2.05 

GIRLS 

1 36. 

3.76 

2.1) 

136. 

3.12 

2.03 

1 36. 

3.82 

2.02 

136. 

3.7A 

2. 02 

HCYS 

IAA. 

A. 3? 

2.29 

1AA. 

3.87 

2.  30 

1AA. 

A.  10 

2.36 

IAA. 

A.  16 

2.  36 

GRACE  6, 

IC!  AL 

28  3. 

5.02 

2. 2 A 

2B3. 

A. 66 

2.  30 

263. 

5.01 

2.16 

283. 

A. 90 

2.20 

SFS  1 

139. 

A. 99 

2.72 

139. 

A.  A 1 

2.38 

139. 

5.00 

2.19 

139. 

A. 83 

2.  31 

SFS  ? 

IAA. 

5. 9 A 

2.16 

1AA. 

A. 90 

2.22 

1AA. 

5.03 

2.12 

UA. 

A. 97 

2.08 

G IRL  S 

156. 

A. 9 3 

2.29 

155. 

A . A 9 

2.39 

165. 

5.06 

2.21 

166. 

A. 95 

2.26 

Hf)  Y S 

128. 

*>.10 

2.19 

12H. 

A. 82 

2.21 

128. 

A. 98 

2.10 

128. 

A. 85 

2 • l A 

GRACE  A | 

TCTAI 

26  7. 

6.16 

l.‘»A 

2A7. 

S.2A 

2.09 

2A7. 

5.0b 

1.8A 

2 A 7 . 

A. 96 

1.89 

SFS  1 

Ml. 

6.  0/* 

1 .*>A 

1 1 1. 

6.  lb 

2.  16 

111. 

6.02 

1 .82 

Ml. 

A . '9  A 

1.92 

StS  2 

1 36. 

S.2<* 

1.96 

136. 

6.32 

2.02 

1 36. 

6.16 

1.86 

1 J6. 

5.91 

1.67 

GIRLS 

Il‘>. 

6.  1 * 

1.91 

119. 

5.79 

2.0A 

1 19. 

5.27 

1.71 

119. 

A. 97 

1.88 

PC  Y S 

12H. 

S.  1 1 

1.98 

12H. 

5.19 

2.  IA 

128. 

A. 90 

l .97 

128. 

A. 99 

1.90 

TCI  H 

SES  l 

AM. 

A.6H 

2.19 

All. 

A. 27 

2.26 

All. 

A, 59 

2.12 

AH. 

A • 5 A 

2.19 

tcial 

SES  2 

IS). 

A.HC 

2.10 

399. 

A. 66 

2.11 

399  . 

A.  79 

2.01 

399. 

A. 66 

2.00 

TCI  At 

GIRLS 

A l 0 . 

A. 62 

2.1  3 

AlO. 

A.  30 

2.  IS 

AID. 

A.  71 

l.9b 
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A. 55 

2.05 
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1.68 
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A.  31 

l.  70 

UJ. 

A.  35 

1.66 

1 36. 

A . V* 

1 .A« 

IAA  . 

A.?? 

l.HR 
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3.  An 

1 .80 
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3.  79 

l.BU 

1 A',. 

3.26 

1 . H l 
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3 . A 6 

1.68 

1 2 H . 

3 . *j  ^ 

l.*»  | 

?a  r. 

3.2»’ 

1.69 

m . 

3.6  \ 

1.50 

1 36. 

3.  12 

l .89 

119. 

3.2  3 

1.6  3 

126. 

3.  32 

1.76 

All. 

3. Ml 

1.67 
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3 . V 
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Introduction 


A major  component  of  human  behavior  with  a profound  bearing 
upon  individual  growth  and  human  relations,  aggression  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  widely  varying  forms.  The  norms  regulating  the  expres- 
sion of  aggression  are  learned.  They  certainly  vary  by  culture 
and  may  be  viewed  as  reflecting  the  culture's  broader  spectrum  of 
values  regarding  interpersonal  relations. 

The  background  factors  evoked  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  children's  perception  of  various  dimensions 
of  family,  school  and  community-state  authority  figures 
(see  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  the  Greek  part  of 
YIAPR  questionnaire  data)  are  probably  operative  also  in 
the  shaping  of  these  children's  perception  of  norms  assumed 
to  regulate  the  expression  of  aggression  in  interpersonal 
relations.  In  reviewing  these  factors  it  was  assumed  that 
the  family  structure  and  role-relationships  among  its 
raerabers--whicli  presumably  have  a considerable  bearing  on 
the  socialisation  of  the  child--are  not  independent  from 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  broader  social  en- 
vironment and  the  position  of  the  family  in  it. 

The  life  circumstances  of  the  majority  of  contemporary 
Greeks  may  be  defined  in  terras  similar  to  those  used  to  describe 
the  life  conditions  of  lower  classes  or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
the  underpriviledged  segments  of  the  population  of  considerably 
larger  and  more  complex  societies*  The  country's  restricted 
economic  resources  are  widely  known:  over  eight  million  people 
(Greece's  estimated  population  in  1961)  share  a land  of  51,182 
square  miles,  only  25%  of  which  is  arable.  The  rate  of  popula- 
tion increase  after  World  War  II  remains  low  due  to  heavy  migra- 
tion to  other  countries. 

Greeks  have  been  and  still  are  over-exposed  to  disaster: 
the  Revolution  of  1321,  which  took  seven  years  to  restore  inde- 
pendence to  a small  part  of  Greece  after  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  of  Turkish  occupation,  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  subsequent  wars  aimed  at  incorporating  the  Greek 
territories  remaining  under  Ottoman  rule.  Within  the  last 
sixty  years  Greeks  experienced  five  wars  (including  a destruc- 
tive civil  war  which  began  immediately  after  World  War  II), 
three  major  population  displacements  (in  one,  refugees  from 
Asia  Minor  increased  the  country's  population  by  one-fourth), 
several  other  catastrophies  caused  by  earthquakes,  and  floods, 
and  repeated  fluctuations  in  the  political  structure  from  con- 
stitution?.! monarchy  to  dictatorship  to  formal  democracy.  As 
a result,  the  experience  that  an  individual  has  little  control 
over  his  personal  life  is  being 
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reinforced  in  each  new  generation  of  Greeks,  The  new  state  which 
emerged  in  1828  has  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  Western  Euro- 
pean models  of  legislation,  administration,  public  education,  etc*, 
most  of  which  ware  completely  unadapted  to  the  country’s  particular 
needs.  No  wonder  that  Greeks --having  developed  during  the  Turkish 
occupation  highly  effective  skills  to  resist  enemy  state  authori- 
ties--used  these  skills  to  resist  policies  of  their  own  state 
whenever  they  felt  it  was  necessary  and  feasible.  (Lee-Demetra- 
copoulou,  1955)0  The  family  and  the  church,  the  only  social 
institutions  which  survived  during  the  Turkish  occupation,  re- 
tained their  traditional  structure  and  function  and  their  in- 
fluential position  in  the  new  state*  They  still  remain  the 
citadels  of  a peculiar  type  of  resistance  to  state  policies  when 
the  administration  purposely  or  inadvertently  fails  to  secure 
their  support. 

In  Greece,  family  solidarity  is  certainly  an  adaptive 
consequence  of  social  and  material  life  conditions  which  per- 
petuate the  feeling  that  the  environment,  if  not  always  threaten- 
ing, is  certainly  unpredictable.  The  strength  of  emotional  and 
moral  ties  among  members  of  the  family  may  be  regarded  as  a mani- 
festation of  the  restricted  range  of  alternatives  of  action 
available  in  the  wider  society  for  individuals  with  low  compe- 
tence, power  and  prestige.  The  educational  level  of  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  population  is  still  very  low,  although  the  rate  of 
illiteracy  consistently  decreases  (UNESCO,  1968,  1951,  1966). 

It  is  notable  that  persistence  of  the  traditional  patriar- 
chal family  structure,  in  which  age-  and  sex-role  differentiations 
carry  status  implications  and  where  kinship  ties  determine  to  a 
large  extent  the  individual’s  attitudes  and  behavior  in  community 
and  work  settings,  is  especially  evident  in  rural  communities, 
i„e.  in  the  large  segment  of  the  population  that  is  most  exposed 
to  the  above  mentioned  life  circumstances  (Lee-Demetracopoulou, 
1955;  Sanders,  1952;  Friedl,  1952;  Campbell,  1954). 

Internal  migration  to  cities  during  the  last  forty  years 
has  contributed  to  a considerable  increase  of  the  urban  lower 
class.  Pother  structure  and  role  relationships  in  urban  lower 
status  families  seem  to  retain  their  traditional  features  to  a 
large  extent.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  educational 
level  of  villagers  migrating  to  cities  is  below  the  national 
average  (Moustalca,  1964).  Saf illos-Rothschild  (1967)  found 
that  the  domineering  authority  role  of  the  husband  in  the 
Greek  family  tends  to  diminish  with  the  elevation  of  his  edu- 
cational and  occupational  level.  Saf ilios-PvOthschild  also 
found  that  the  large  majority  of  interviewed  women  who  re- 
ported that  they  were  pleased  with  their  marriage  (40  percent 
of  the  total  sample)  were  those  who  either  make  decisions 
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themselves  or  are  consulted  by  their  husbands.  Only  4 percent 
within  the  group  of  Ss  describing  marital  satisfaction  reported 
that  their  husband  was  dominant  in  the  family  decision  making. 

On  the  other  hand,  a study  of  child  rearing  practices 
and  beliefs  of  rural  and  urban  lower  and  middle  class  Greek 
mothers,  based  on  an  interview  schedule  adapted  from  Sears, 
Maccoby  and  Levin  (1957),  showed  that  "on  almost  all  items, 
the  city  working-class  families  are  intermediate  between  the 
city  middle-class  and  the  peasant  families”  (Prothro,  1965). 
Middle-class  mothers  were  more  inclined  than  those  of  lower 
class  to  describe  themselves  as  permissive  with  the  young 
child,  V7arm  in  their  treatment  of  him  and  using  psychological 
rather  than  physical  discipline  techniques.  Also,  a substan- 
tially higher  percentage  of  middle-class  than  lower-class 
mothers  expected  their  children  to  attend  college.  Finally, 
middle-class  mothers  perceived  themselves  as  more  active  than 
their  lower-class  counterparts  in  making  family  decisions  and 
indicated  more  often  than  lower-class  mothers  that  they  were 
consulted  by  their  husbands  regarding  decisions  on  financial 
matters. 


Of  relevance  to  an  understanding  of  norms  regulating 
aggression  in  Greek  children  are  some  parental  "teasing”  prac- 
tices observed  by  Friedl  (1962)  in  rural  Greek  families.  Frus- 
tration- and  f ear-provoking  practices,  such  as  frightening  or 
deceiving  preschool  children  and  deliberately  lying  to  them 
are  probably  quite  typical  in  urban  lox/er  status  families  as 
well.  Purposefully  deceiving  behavior  seems  to  be  less  fre- 
quently used  by  middle-class  parents,  particularly  fathers. 
Friedl  suggested  that  parents  use  these  practices  as  pallia- 
tives and  consider  them  as  contributing  to  the  strengthening 
of  children1 s self-control.  She  states  that  parents  who  con- 
sciously frustrate  their  children  usually  react  to  their 
anxiety  by  subsequent  efforts  to  calm  them  through  physical 
and  verbal  demonstrations  of  affection.  They  also  are  lenient 
toward  the  child  who  eventually  reacts  aggressively  toward  an 
elder  who  has  caused  him  distress.  Similar  behavior  is  often 
initiated  by  children  toward  their  younger  siblings  or  other 
peers.  The  degree  to  'which  such  behavior  among  children  is 
tolerated  by  parents  varies,  "hatever  the  psychological  func- 
tion of  teasing  and  deceptive  behavior  on  the  part  of  parents, 
it  gives  the  child  early  experiences  of  inconsistency  in  the 
actions  of  elders.  Friedl  (1962)  considers  that  these  prac- 
tices lead  children  to  recognise  that  words  and  actions  of 
other  people  should  not  be  taken  at  face  value.  "Inconsis- 
tency in  the  actions  of  elders  results  in  a wariness  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  statements  of  others,  even  within 
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the  family.  Children  may  Yearn  to  love  and  respect  their  elders 
but  it  is  not  required  than  they  trust  them  completely."  The 
fact9  however,  that  these  practices  stop  as  soon  as  the  child 
becomes  able  to  control  the  expression  of  his  distress  or  shows 
distrust  of  parents'  deceptive  statements  or  actions  makes  it 
doubtful  that  parents  are  really  not  concerned  about  having 
their  children  distrust  \thenu-  If  these  practices  are  actually 
designed  to  condition  the  child  to  deceit  and  to  develop  in 
him  wariness,  parents  are  more  likely  to  expect  him  to  direct 
these  attitudes  outside  the  nuclear  family. 

These  practices,  especially  the  parents*  treatment  of 
the  child* s aggressive  reaction  to  their  "teasing"  behavior, 
may  contribute  to  an  important  degree  to  the  child* s acceptance 
of  a subordinate  role  with  respect  to  his  parents  who  are  power- 
ful over  him  but  not  as  threatening  as  they  sometimes  appear  to 
be,  and  an  attitude  of  wary  subordination  to  authorities  (like 
the  teacher  and  the  police)  whose  intensions  have  not  been  tested 
through  personal  interaction. 


Effect  of  Status 


The  extent  to  which  children's  justice  judgements  about 
interpersonal  aggression  are  influenced  by  the  age- status  of  the 
persons  involved  (i.e.  aggressor  and  victim)  is  inferred  from 
comparisons  among  the  composite  indices  for  stimulus  situations 
involving  adults  attacking  children  (AAC),  children  attacking 
adults  (CAA),  and  children  attacking  children  (CAC). 

Greek  data  confirmed  the  hypothesis  that  adul t-to-child 
aggression  would  be  judged  as  less  wrong  and  more  justifiable 
than  child  aggression  against  peers  or  adults.  Across  all  grades, 
children  attacking  adults  were  judged  to  be  most  wrong,  children 
attacking  children  ranked  second,  and  adults  attacking  children 
were  judged  to  be  least  wrong-  The  rank  order  of  victims'  ratings 
was  also  in  accordance  with  prediction:  across  all  grades,  child- 
ren being  attacked  by  adults  were  judged  to  be  most  wrong,  adults 
being  attacked  by  children  were  the  least  wrong,  and  the  ratings 
for  children  being  attacked  by  children  x*ere  intermediate.  The 
absolute  differences  among  the  three  indices  were  not  substan- 
tially affected  by  variations  by  sampling  breaks.  The  findings 
suggest  that  the  relative  age -status  of  persons  involved  in  an 
aggressive  act  strongly  influences  these  children's  judgements 
about  the  justice  or  wrongness  of  both  agressors  and  victims. 

(See  Fig.  P12  and  Fig.  P15  Sex  and  SES  and  Tables  P12  and  P16). 


A.  Age  Difference'', 
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Changes  with  ago  were  observed  on  ill  three  status  in- 
dices. However,  for  the  "•idult'*  it t ac k children"  mo  "children 
attack  adults"  indices,  ago  trends  varied  by  social  status.  A g e 
05  a main  factor  affected  only  the  victims1  ratings  in  child-to- 
chiLd  aggression:  as  children  grew  older,  they  judged  victims  of 
chi Id- t o-c hi 1 d aggression  to  be  more  wrong  (see  Table  PI 6 and 
Figures  P16  Sc::  and  PI  6 SES). 

A significant  age  x SES  interaction  appears  for  both  the 
aggressors  and  victims  ratings  of  nduli-t o-chi Id  a jgression. 

(See  Tables  PL2  }nd  PL6).  For  the  high  SES  children,  the  *»rong- 
ncss  of  the  .aggressors  ratings  rises  with  increasing  age,  where- 
as these  judgements  decline  with  age  for  the  low  SES  children. 
The  converse  effect  is  seen  for  the  victims  ratings,  i.e.  the 
judgements  of  high  SES  children  for  vie. ins 1 wrongness  decrease 
s Lightly  as  they  grow  older,  whi 1 e the  low  SES  children  judge 
victims  to  be  increasingly  wrong,.  ( 3c a Figs.  PI  2 and  Plb  SES)« 

The  age  ::  SES  interaction  reaches  ; i gn  i f i ennee  only  for 
the  victims  ratings  of  chi  1 d-t o- adu 1 t aggression.  The  effect 
is  somewhat  opposite  to  that  found  for  the  victims  ratin'*, s of 
the  idul t -to-c hi  Id  indices;  i.  e.  high  SES  children  judge  the 
adults  victims  to  be  increasingly  wrong  as  they  grow  older 
while  judgements  of  the  low  SMS  children  remain  relatively  con- 
stant with  age.  (See  Tiblo  PI  6 mid  Fig,.  P!  ft  S £:>). 

Viewed  logo tlicr,  these  findings  suggest  that,  with  age, 
higher  SES  children,  unlike  their  lower  SI;  3 coi.ntern.jr  t s , tend 
to  question  the  absolute  justice  of  adults  and  the  absolute 
wrongness  of  children  in  cross  status  regression.  J itli  age, 
high  SES  children  depsr-  from  the  tendency  of  younger  children 
of  both  SES  groves  to  judge*  aggressors  and  vie . imp.  an  the  basis 
of  age -status  relationships,  with  the  child  being  consistently 
wrong,  whether  he  attacks  adult  or  is  being,  attacked  by  them, 
and  the  adult  being  consistently  right,  whether  he  stacks  a 
child  or  is  the  victim  of  a child*  : aggression.  No  departure 
from  this  type  of  hetcronomous  nor  il  judgement --to  use  Piaget's 
t c rminol ogy-- i s indicated,  however,  in  the  responses  of  lower 
SES  children.  For  them,  justice  judgements  ihout  crnss-stitu. 
aggression  remained  across  all  grades  bound  to  the  assumption 
that  the  justice  of  an  aggressive  act  is  a function  of  its 
legitimacy.  According,  to  this  logic,  the  very  fact  that  in 
adul t -to-chi 1 d aggression  the  actor  is  vested  with  the  legiti- 
mate authority  <.  o control  and  s met  ion  the  child's  behavior 
results  in  t lie  judge's  perceiving  the  •;ittr,t  ion  as  in  idulf 
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pun  i shin  ; a child.  In  such  i situation,  the  justice  judgements 
for  the  ipprcss'.or  -Mid  the  victim  me  very  likely  to  be  inter- 
dependent and  dichotomous.  The  child*  ; wrongness  lies  in  the 
f'Tct  tbit  he  is  punished  by  >n  idul<  ; he  must  hive  done  some- 
thin:; u rone  in  order  to  be  punished,  therefore  he  deserves  the 
punishment.  On  t. lie  other  hand,  the  adult  could  not  be  wronp 
in  punishirv*  t he  chi  1 d t * ince  he  ercrcir.es  his  legitimate  ripht 
to  control  and  sanction  the  child's  behavior.  The  identifica- 
tion of  legitimacy  with  riphtness  and  justice  is  obvious. 

An  anil  op.ou  s rationale  underlies  the  rati  nps  of  the  rela- 
tive wronpness  of  oppressors  and  victims  in  c!ii  1 d-to-adul  t op- 
pression. The  assumption  that  a child  ha*;  no  riphl  to  punish 
an  adult  results  in  the  judge's  perceiving  chi ld-t o- idul l a p - 
.press  ion  as  defiance  of  adult  authority,  whereby  the  oppressor 
i ; wron;s  Although  some  of  the  interviewed  Ss  arpued  that  an 
adult  victim  g£  a child*  ; ‘repression  must,  have  done  seme  thine 
very  wronr  for  the  child  to  d^re  eh- lienee  lus  authority,  the 
PAH  data  indicate  that  a dicho onious  judgement,  whereby  when 
the  oppressor  is  ripht  the  victim  is  wronp  and  vice  versa, 
also  underlie1,  the  rati  tip/;  of  cni  1 d-to- adul  t .ip'*  re  ss  i on . 

The  hipher  SES  children  were  wore  critical  of  oppressors 
in  peer-to-peer  pprossion  than  were  the  lower  ‘>ES  children. 

Perhaps,  the  claim  for  reciprocity  inuiicd  in  the  deve- 
lopment with  ,»pe  of  .he  judgement-,  of  hiphor  SES  children  with 
respect  to  cross-status  ippres  ion  reflects  a more  penernl  i eed 
tendency  to  condemn  impression,  whether  between  unequal  or 
oju.il  status  persons;  it  seems  natural  that  such  a tendency  was 
more  clearly  manifest  eel  in  judgements  about  oppression  between 
equals.  The  fact  lower  ‘>‘1  :>  children,  whose  tendency  to 

justify  adu 1 t - t o-chi 1 d appro*.  ■- ion  mkI  condemn  chi  1 d-t  o-ao  »1 1 
appression  increased  wi  l h ape . were  more  tolerant  ol  peerto- 
peer  nppre  i on  may  indicate*  hat  repression  of  appression 
toward  persons  of  a hiplier  status  nay  result  in  tolerance  of 
appression  arnonp  e pi  sis. 


11.  Diflcrences 


did  not  sit-nil  ic ant  ly  aMect  tin*  ippressors*  ratinps 
on  any  of  t lie  ' hroe  a uus  indices.  The  victims’  ratin'*,  in 
chi  1 d-t  o-chi  1 d appression  showed  * significant  sev  >*  SES  inter- 
ad  ion,  i.e.  within  the  hi'dier  SIP'.  ;rou»>,  boy;  were  more  severe 
thin  pirls  across  all  prides  in  their  judgements  about  f lie  wronp- 
ness  of  victims  in  chi  ld-1  o-chi  Id  appro  ss.  i on  ; however,  within 
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the  lower  SES  group,  girls  ’.’ere  more  severe  than  boys  in  judging 
children  being  a 1 1 a c !< cd  by  other  children. 


C*  SES  Differences 


Across  all  grades,  higher  SES  children  judged  aggressors 
in  child-to-child  aggression  more  severely  than  did  lower  SE3 
children  (see  Table  ?12  and  Fig.  Pi?,  SES).  The  fact  that  higher 
SES  children  were  more  critical  of  peer-to-peer  aggression  than 
were  lower  SES  children  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
divergent  age  trends  in  each  SES  groan's  judgements  about  cross- 
status  aggression. 


D.  Interview  Data 


In  response  to  questions  designed  to  disclose  children’s 
beliefs  about  the  generality  and  consistency  of  rules  and  laws 
for  adults  and  children,  the  majority  of  the  interviewed  Greek 
children  (48  out  of  60)  maintained  that  not  all  rules  and  laws 
are  the  same  for  adults  and  children.  (Sec  Table  IVB  and  IVG). 
This  belief  was  shared  equally  by  children  of  both  sexes  and 
SES  groups  and  did  not  vary  substantially  with  age.  Only  6 Ss 
appeared  to  believe  that  rules  and  laws  arc  consistent  for 
adults  and  children. 

These  findings  suggest  that  children’s  hetcronomous 
judgements  about  cross- status  aggression  follow  from  their  be- 
lief that  not  all  rules  and  Laws  are  the  same  for  adults  and 
children.  Since  the  premises  on  -which  moral  judgements  may  be 
based  are  bound  by  lgc-status  considerations,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising tint  children’s  justice  judgements  about  interpersonal 
aggression  are  hetcronomous  and,  therefore,  antithetic. 

Children’s  view-;  on  the  importance  of  norms  governing 
individual  behavior  were  clarified  through  assessment  of  their 
beliefs  about  inevitability  of  detection  of  those  who  violate 
them.  Responses  to  the  interview  question  ’'Does  someone  who 
breaks  a rule  or  a law  always  get  caught?"  showed  that  t’ev; 
children  had  absolute  and  unqualified  opinions  on  this  matter 
(see  Table  VIIA).  One  si:  th  of  the  total  sample  (9  out  of  60) 
believed  that  detection  of  rule  violation  is  absolutely  in- 
evitable, and  only  0 .‘3s  believed  that  rule  violators  do  not 
always  get  caught.  The  majority  of  interviewed  children 
answered  that  rule  breakers  get  caught  "most  of  the  time" 
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(20  out  of  60)  or  "sometimes"  (73  out  of  60).  It  was  also  found 
that  an  unqualified  "yes11  or  "no"  was  given  mostly  by  lower  SES, 
while  the  response  "sometimes"  ./as  more  frequent  among  higher 
SES  children.  Responses  to  this  question  ware  not  substantially 
affected  by  the  3s  age  cr  sex. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  some  children  get  away 
with  breaking  rules  and/or  laws"  very  few  (5  out  of  60)  inter- 
viewed Ss  maintained  that  no  children  can  escape  detection 
and/or  punishment  for  their  transgressions.  (See  Table  VIIB). 

The  majority  of  the  interview  sample  admitted  that  children 
violating  rules  and/or  laws  may  escape  detection  and/or  punish- 
ment: (1)  through  facilitating  circumstances  such  as  lack  of 
parental  control,  less  strict  rules  or  less  persistent  enforce- 
ment of  rules  by  the  authorities  (20  3s);  (2)  through  their 
cleverness  and  deviousness  (13  Ss);  (3)  because  of  their  in- 
nocence and  lack  of  responsibility  (e.g*  the  little  children) 

(11  Ss);  and  (4)  due  to  chance  (10  Ss).  The  frequency  of  these 
responses  varied  with  the  Ss*  age  rather  than  their  sex  or  SES. 
T7ith  age,  belief  that  children  breaking  rules  may  escape  detec- 
tion and/or  punishment  through  circumstances  controlled  by 
adults  was  expressed  less  often.  By  contrast,  beliefs  in  child- 
ren's escaping  detection  because  of  their  cleverness  and  de- 
viousness or  because  of  their  innocence  and  irresponsibility 
were  expressed  more  often  by  older  than  by  younger  children. 
Belief  that  children  breaking  rules  may  escape  detection  by 
chance  remained  constant  with  age. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  some  adults  get  away  with 

breaking  rules?"  8 out  of  60  interviewed  Ss  maintained  that  no 

adults  may  escape  detection  of  their  transgressions.  (See  Table 
VIIC).  In  other  words,  the  majority  of  interviewed  Ss  believed 
that  adults  also  may  get  away  with  breaking  rules,  because  of: 

(1)  facilitating  circumstances  such  as  lack  of  control  or  strict- 
ness on  the  part  of  rule-  or  lav;-  enforcing  agents  (24  Ss);  (2) 

the  transgressor's  cleverness  or  deviousness  (16  Ss);  (3)  chance 
(10  Ss);  and  (4)  the  transgressor’s  high  status,  (4  Ss)  or  educa- 
tion and  experience  (2  3s).  Interestingly,  the  frequency  of 
these  responses  did  not  substantially  vary  by  the  Ss  * age,  sex 
or  SES. 


Beliefs  about  the  relative  chances  of  adults  and  children 
to  escape  detection  and/or  punishment  for  their  transgressions 
were  further  probed  through  the  ucstion,  "Do  children  get  away 
with  breaking  rules  more  often  than  adults?"  More  than  half  of 
the  total  interview  sample  (36  out  of  60  Ss)  thought  that  child- 
ren do  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more  often  than  adults* 

(See  Table  VIIE).  This  belief  was  expressed  more  often  by  higher 
SES  than  by  lower  SES  children  and  more  often  by  older  than 
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younger  ones.  In  contrast,  the  opinion  that  adults  get  away  with 
breaking  rules  more  often  than  children  was  expressed  by  nearly 
one-third  of  the  interview  sample  (1°.  out  of  60  Ss)  and  was  more 
frequent  among  younger  children  and  those  of  Lower  SES.  Finally, 
the  idea  that  adults  and  children  breaking  rules  get  away  with 
it  equally  was  expressed  by  only  five  children,  all  members  of 
the  lower  SES  group.  The  frequency  of  these  responses  did  not 
substantially  differ  by  the  Ss*  sex. 

The  findings  suggest  "hat  with  age,  increasing  realism 
of  perception  and  enrichment  of  their  social  experience,  child- 
ren aclcnov/ledge  that  adults  assume  a greater  responsibility, 
both  moral  and  legal,  for  their  behavior.  The  fact  that,  across 
all  grades,  more  higher  SES  than  lower  SES  children  were  aware 
that  children  have  more  chances  than  adults  to  escape  punishment, 
if  not  detection,  for  their  rule  and/or  law  violations  suggests 
that  the  higher  SES  children  are  more  likely  than  the  lower  SES 
children  to  believe  that  adults  are  held  responsible  for  child- 
ren^ deportment.  Perhaps  the  increase  with  age  of  the  number 
of  children  believing  that  a child,  unlike  an  adult,  may  escape 
detection  and/or  punishment  due  to  his  cleverness  or  deviousness 
reflects  a growing  awareness  on  their  oart  that,  often,  persons 
other  than  parents  are  sometimes  held  responsible  for  the  child- 
rens transgressions . A child’s  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
certain  adults*  rights  to  punish  children  may  stem  from  his 
awareness  of  the  different  positions  of  adults  and  children  in 
the  face  of  rules  and  laws  viewed  as  impersonal  social  forces* 
Punishment  by  an  individual  authority  figure  actually  and  psy- 
chologically close  to  the  child,  e.g.  his  parents  and  teachers 
may  sometimes  be  felt  as  protection  from  punishment  by  a more 
distant  and  more  feared  authority  figure,  e.g.  a policeman  or 
other  government  official. 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 


To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  effect  of  age- 
status  varied  with  different  authority  roles,  data  were  analyzed 
by  sets  involving  oarents,  teachers  and  oolicemen  scolding  child- 
ren and  being  scolded  by  them;  the  set  of  children  scolding  other 
children  was  introduced  in  the  comparison  as  an  intermediate 
situation. 

The  general  effect  of  status  was  confirmed  from  all  adult- 
child  pairs:  i.e„  parents  scolding  children-children  scolding 

parents;  teachers  scolding  children-children  scolding  teachers;, 
and  policemen  scolding  children-children  scolding  policemen.  In 
every  case  children  were  judged  to  be  worse  than  adults,  both  as 
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aggressors  and  as  victims  (see  Tables  P10  and  P14). 

The  rank  order  of  aggressors  scolding  children,  from  most 
to  least  wrong,  was  also  in  accordance  with  prediction,  i»e9  : 

(1)  children,  (2)  policemen,  (3)  teachers,  (4)  parents  (see  Table 
P10).  Differences  between  indices  involving  different  authority 
roles  were,  however,  small,  suggesting  that,  to  children,  adult 
status  is  more  important  than  specific  institutional  role  in  al- 
lowing a person  to  control  children* s behavior  and,  therefore, 
to  sanction  it  verbal ly« 

The  rank  order  of  wrongness  of  children  scolding  differed 
somewhat  from’ prediction : children  scolding  parents  ranked  high- 
est in  wrongness,  followed  by  children  scolding  teachers,  child- 
ren scolding  policemen,  and  children  scolding  other  children 
(see  Table  P10).  Again,  differences  among  the  three  indices 
involving  different  authority  roles  were  small,  particularly 
at  grade  4,  Only  at  grades  6 and  0 were  both  sex  groups  clearly 
more  critical  of  children  scolding  parents  than  of  children 
scolding  either  teachers  or  policemen., 

The  specific  role  of  authority  figures  did  not  substan- 
tially differentiate  the  younger  childrens*  judgements  about 
child* s aggression  against  adults.  However,  at  grade  8,  the 
rank  order  of  wrongness  of  children  scolding  adults  holding 
different  authority  roles  was  reciprocal  to  the  rank  order  in 
which  these  authority  figures  were  viewed  as  justified  when 
scolding  children.  The  more  sacred  and  unquestionable  an 
authority  figure* s right  to  control  and  sanction  a child* s be- 
havior, the  more  wrong  the  child  who  challenges  the  figure* s 
authority,  whether  this  authority  derives  from  the  figure* s 
nurturance  and  justice  or  his  power  to  punish  the  child.  Inter- 
view information  further  clarifies  this  finding. 

On  the  victim* s ratings,  the  rank  order  of  wrongness  of 
children  being  scolded  by  adults  was  different  from  orediction: 
over  all  grades,  children  being  scolded  by  teachers  ranked  high- 
est, followed  by  children  being  scolded  by  either  policemen  or 
parents  (see  Table  P14).  It  is  notable  that  differences  in  the 
wrongness  of  children  being  scolded  by  adults  holding  different 
authority  roles  were  small  across  all  grades.  Only  at  grade  8 
did  both  sex  groups  judge  children  being  scolded  by  either  par- 
ents or  teachers  to  be  worse  than  those  being  scolded  by  police- 
men (see  Table  P14).  However,  children  victims  of  peers*  scold- 
ing were  judged  across  all  grade- sex  groups  to  be  less  wrong 
than  children  being  scolded  by  any  authority  figure  (see  Table 
P14). 


The  rank  order  of  wrongness  of  victims  of  children* s 
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scolding  was  also  different  from  prediction:  children  being  scolded 
by  other  children  were  judged  to  be  the  worst,  parents  being  scold- 
ed by  children  were  the  least  wrong,  and  teacher-and  policeman- 
victims  of  children's  scolding  were  intermediate  (see  Table  P14). 

When  grade  means  for  aggressors  and  victims  of  verbal  ag- 
gression are  rank  ordered,  another  interesting  finding  emerges: 
both  aggressors  and  victims--regardless  of  age-status  and  status- 
role--tended  to  be  rated  higher  in  wrongness  when  judgements  were 
based  on  stimuli  depicting  children  attacking  adults  than  when 
the  pictures  showed  adults  attacking  children.  Apparently,  pic- 
tures presenting  children  scolding  adults  ware  quite  disturbing 
for  many  Greek  children*  Emotional  reactions  observed  during  the 
testing  sessions  were  elicited  more  often  by  pictures  presenting 
children  scolding  adults  than  by  pictures  of  adults  attacking 
children.  A frequent  emotional  reaction  was  a murmur  of  uneasi- 
ness at  the  presentation  of  the  pictures  followed  by  laughter 
at  the  description  of  the  situation  by  che  experimenter,  as  if 
phrases  such  as  "here  is  a daughter  scolding  her  mother1*  sounded 
strange  to  these  children.  Indeed  it  would  be  rather  unusual 
for  a Greek  child  to  use  these  terms  to  describe  such  a situation. 


A.  Age  Differences 


With  age,  victims  of  peers*  scolding  were  judged  to  be 
increasingly  more  wrong,  however,  no  significant  changes  ap- 
peared with  age  in  victims  ratings  of  children  being  hit  by 
other  children  (see  Table  P14).  In  other  words,  the  age  effect 
observed  in  victims*  ratings  for  the  composite  index  **children 
attack  children**  holds  only  for  victims  of  verbal  aggression  by 
peers.  Viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  aggressors*  rating,  this 
finding  indicates  that  while,  at  grade  4,  aggressors  in  peer-to- 
peer  scolding  were  seen  as  more  wrong  than  the  victims,  at  grade 
8,  aggressors  and  victims  tended  to  be  judged  as  equally  wrong. 
Apparently,  with  age,  Ss  tended  to  think  that  in  the  case  of 
verbal  aggression  among  peers  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  and 
victims  depends  on  the  circumstances;  therefore,  sometimes,  the 
victim  may  be  equally  wrong  or  more  wrong  than  the  aggressor. 


B.  Sex  Differences 


Across  all  grades,  boys  were  more  severe  than  girls  in 
judging  children  being  scolded  by  parents  and  policemen  (see 
Table  P14).  The  finding  indicates  that  the  sex  deference  in 
judgements  about  victims  of  adul t-to-child  aggression  holds  for 
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victims  of  policemen's  and  parents1  scolding  but  not  teachers'* 
This  sex  difference  might  reflect  girls1  tendencies  to  express 
their  feminity  through  leniency  and  forgiveness  toward  victims 
of  adult  scolding  and  boys'  tendencies  to  express  aspirations  to 
an  authority  role  by  strictness.  In  both  instances,  the  sex  dif- 
ference in  severity  of  judgement  decreased  with  age*  The  finding 
will  be  further  clarified  later. 

Judgements  regarding  the  victims  of  child-to-child  ag- 
gression (both  verbal  and  physical)  were  affected  by  interactions 
of  sex  with  SES  (see  Table  P14).  Within  the  lower  SES  groups, 
girls  were  more  severe  than  boys  in  judging  children  being  hit 
or  scolded  by  other  children.  Within  the  higher  SES  group,  boys 
tended  to  be  more  severe  than  girls  in  judging  victims  of  peer- 
to-peer  verbal  and  physical  aggression.  The  judgements  of  higher 
SES  boys  and  girls  converged  with  age  (particularly  for  victims 
of  peers'  hitting),  while  the  sex  difference  within  the  lower 
SES  group  increased  with  age.  At  grade  4,  the  judgements  of 
higher  SES  girls  about  victims  of  peer-to-peer  aggression  (ver- 
bal as  well  as  physical)  were  the  least  severe,  while  the  judge- 
ments of  higher  SES  boys  were  the  most  severe  among  the  four 
sex-SES  groups.  At  grade  8,  lower  SES  boys  judged  children  being 
scolded  or  hit  by  peers  less  severely  than  did  all  other  groups, 
whose  judgements  appeared  to  be  in  fairly  close  agreement.  The 
meaning  of  this  interaction  is  not  clear.  Its  significance  will 
be  clarified  in  analyzing  the  ratings  of  individual  pictures. 


G.  SES  Differences 


As  trends  in  the  analysis  of  composite  status  indices 
indicated,  higher  SES  children  were  more  severe  than  their  lower 
SES  counterparts  in  judging  children  attacking  other  children, 
whether  the  mode  of  aggression  was  physical  or  verbal  (see  Table 
P10).  The  SES  difference  was  larger  in  judgements  regarding 
aggressors  hitting  than  in  judgements  about  aggressors  scolding. 
Higher  SES  children  were  definitely  more  critical  than  their 
lower  SES  counterparts  toward  peer-to-peer  aggression,  especially 
physical  aggression. 

Unlike  the  case  of  Madults  attacking  children,"  in  the 
composite  status  index  "children  attacking  adults,"  the  inter- 
action of  SES  with  grade  in  victims'  ratings  was  evidenced  both 
for  children  scolding  parents  and  for  children  scolding  teachers 
(see  Table  P14);  in  addition,  judgements  about  policemen  being 
scolded  by  children  differed  by  SES  across  all  grades.  Accord- 
ing to  these  data,  the  higher  SES  group  became  with  age  more 
critical  of  parents  and  teachers  being  scolded  by  children,  while 
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judgements  of  the  lower  SES  group  followed  the  opposite  age 
trend.  Moreover,  the  higher  SES  group  was  across  all  grades 
more  severe  than  the  lower  SES  group  in  judging  policemen 
being  scolded  by  children., 

Interestingly,  the  interactions  of  SES  with  grade  which 
affected  judgements  about  parents  and  teachers  being  scolds'- 
by  children  were  accompanied  by  reciprocal  variations  in  the 
judgements  concerning  aggressors.  That  is,  with  age,  the 
higher  SES  group  judged  children  scolding  parents  and  teachers 
less  severly  while  the  lower  SES  group  judged  them  more  severely. 
However,  no  significant  variations  by  any  sampling  factors  af- 
fected judgements  about  children  scolding  policemen* 

Although  the  SES  by  grade  interactions  on  the  aggressors* 
ratings  were  not  large  enough  to  show  up  in  the  composite  status 
index  for  children  attacking  adults,  the  reciprocity  of  age 
trends  in  aggressors*  and  victims*  ratings  by  each  SES  group  was 
remarkable*  The  developmental  trends  implied  in  the  responses 
of  the  higher  SES  group  clearly  indicate  that  these  children,  as 
they  grow  older,  become  less  status-oriented  in  their  response 
tendencies  toward  all  authority  figures.  Just  as  they  arrived 
at  beliefs  that  parents  scolding  children  may  not  be  absolutely 
justified  and  that  parents  hitting  may  be  almost  as  wrong  as  the 
child  who  gets  hit.  They  also  tended  with  increasing  age  to 
think  that  authority  figures  may  at  times  deserve  children* 2 
criticism--of  parents  and  teachers  may  not  be  totally  unjusti- 
fied. However,  judgements  about  children  scolding  policemen 
did  not  differ  by  SES  or  any  other  sampling  factor.  The  find- 
ing suggests  that,  although  higher  SES  children  across  all 
grades  were  more  inclined  than  their  lower  SES  agemates  to 
believe  that  a policeman  being  scolded  by  a child  probably 
deserves  the  criticism,  both  SES  groups  appeared  to  agree  in 
the  degree  of  wrongness  of  a child  who  behaves  in  this  way. 

This  latter  similarity  of  response  probably  follows  from  an 
axjareness  shared  by  children  of  both  SES  groups  that  criticism 
of  the  police  exposes  the  actor  to  reprisal.  Interview  data 
already  reported  further  supports  these  findings. 


D.  Interview  Data 


When  answering  questions  designed  to  probe  children* s 
views  about  the  generality  and  consistency  of  rules  and  laws 
for  adults  and  children,  about  half  of  the  interviewed  Ss 
(32  out  of  60)  pointed  out  that  rules  and  laws  of  the  com- 
munity apply  differently  to  adults  and  children;  one-third 
of  the  total  interview  sample  (19  out  of  60)  cited  rules  of 
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the  school | and  less  than  one- sixth  of  the  samole  (8  out  of 
60)  mentioned  family  rules  in  this  connection,  (See  Table 
IVD  and  IVI ) * Community  and  government  rules  and  laws  were 
mentioned  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  sample  (23  out 
of  60)  as  applying  equally  to  both  adults  and  children;  family 
and  school  rules  were  cited  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  sample 
(9  and  8 respectively)  as  being  the  same  for  adults  and  children. 
(See  Table  IVE  and  IVJ).  In  other  words*  the  belief  that  some 
rules  and  laws  are  the  same  and  some  are  different  for  adults 
and  children  referred  more  often  to  rules  and  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  community  than  to  those  of  the  family  and  school. 

It  should  be  remembered  hare  that*  in  children1 s view,  a 
major  difference  between  adults  and  children  lies  in  their  res- 
pective chances  of  escaping  detection  and  punishment  for  their 
transgressions.  The  conviction  that  children  have  more  chances 
than  adults  to  get  away  with  breaking  rules  and  laws  was  shared 
by  the  majority  of  interviewed  Ss  (see  Table  VIIE). 

Responses  to  interview  questions  "IJho  can  make  you  follow 
rules  and  laws?"  and  "Who  cannot  make  you  follow  rules  and  laws?" 
further  clarify  children’s  views  about  the  conditions  permitting 
a person  to  enforce  rules  and  require  a child  to  obey.  (See 
Table  VIA  and  VIB).  Confirming  the  test  findings,  age-status 
was  the  condition  most  often  implied  in  the  responses  of  inter- 
viewed Greek  children.  Authority  role  was  also  an  important 
differentiating  factor.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the  total 
interview  sample  thought  that  parents  and  teachers  share  the 
power  to  enforce  rules  upon  children  (of  60  interviewed,  53 
Ss  mentioned  the  father*  51  the  mother  and  51  the  teacher) 
while  only  half  of  the  interview  sample  (31  Ss)  mentioned 
spontaneously  the  policeman,  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  sample 
(11  Ss)  mentioned  other  governmental  officials. 

Responses  concerning  those  who  cannot  enforce  rules  upon 
children  confirmed  the  testing  indications  that,  in  children’s 
view*  age-status  is  the  most  important --although  not  the  sole-- 
condition  for  ^ person’s  right  to  enforce  rules.  More  than 
half  of  the  total  interview  sample  (34  3s)  said  that  peers  and 
younger  children  could  not  make  them  obey.  This  view  was,  how- 
ever, more  frequent  among  younger  than  older  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  one-third  of  the  total  interview  sample  (20  Ss) 
stressed  that  strangers  (e.g,  people  not  related  to  children 
by  blood  or  community  or  institutional  ties)  cannot  enforce 
rules  upon  them;  one-fourth  of  the  total  sample  (14  Ss)  said 
that  people  who  do  not  follow  rules  themselves  cannot  make 
them  obey.  The  latter  two  types  of  responses  were  substan- 
tially more  frequent  among  older  than  younger  children,  con- 
firming the  test  findings  that,  with  age*  a substantial 
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percentage  of  Ss  no  longer  acknowledges  adults1  absolute  right 
to  control  and  sanction  childrens  behavior*  The  data  are  also 
congruent  with  other,  independent  research  evidence  (Piaget, 

1948;  Kohiberg,  1964)  indicating  that,  with  age,  the  child’s 
respect  for  authority  and  rules  comes  to  rest  on  an  under- 
standing of  reciprocity* 

Responses  to  the  interview  question  "Whom  is  it  worst 
for  you  to  be  punished  by?"  and  "Whom  do  you  think  it  is  worst 
for  you  to  punish?"  also  confirm  the  test  data.  (See  Tables 
IXA,  IXB,  IXC  and  IXD).  In  answering  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, half  the  interview  sample  (29  Ss)  pointed  out  the  police- 
man as  their  first  choice;  a little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
sample  (17  Ss),  their  father;  one-fourth  of  the  sample  (14  Ss), 
their  mother  (most  of  these  children  adding  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  their  father  and  mother);  and  one-si::th  of 
the  sample  (10  Ss),  the  teacher,  As  their  last  choice,  ap- 
proximately half  the  interviewed  children  (27  Ss)  mentioned 
their  parents  (without  distinction  between  the  father  and  mother); 
5 their  mother;  19  the  policeman;  and  4 Ss,  the  teacher* 

The  reasons  given  by  about  half  the  sample  (28  Ss)  for 
their  first  choices  were  related  to  expectations  concerning  the 
severity  of  punishment  and  the  authority  figures’s  lack  of  leni- 
ency and  unwillingness  to  forgive*  (See  Tables  IXA  and  IXC). 
One-fifth  of  the  sample  (12  Ss)  stressed  that  being  punished  by 
the  authority  figure  cf  their  first  choice  would  give  them  a bad 
reputation.  Reasons  related  to  children’s  attachment  to  the 
authority  figure  chosen  first  and  to  their  regard  for  the  figure’s 
nurturance  were  pointed  out  by  fewer  Ss  (5  and  3 respectively), 
apparently  because  most  children’s  first  choice  was  the  policeman. 

The  reasons  for  the  children's  last  choice  were  based 
mostly  upon  their  expectations  of  a less  severe  punishment,  of 
leniency  and  forgiveness  (24  Ss).  (See  Tables  IXB  and  IXD). 

Five  children  said  that  it  is  not  shameful  to  be  punished  by 
the  authority  figure  of  their  last  choice*  It  is,  however, 
notable  that  one-fourth  of  the  sample  (15  Ss)  gave  no  justifi- 
cation of  their  last  choice*  In  fact,  most  of  these  children 
thought  it  is  equally  bad  to  be  punished  by  any  authority  figure. 

Many  of  the  interviewed  Ss  were  very  reluctant  to  answer 
the  question,  "IJhom  do  you  think  it  is  worst  for  you  to  punish?" 
(See  Table  IXC  and  IXD).  Answers  to  this  question  were  obtained 
only  after  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  to 
reassure  each  child  that  she  had  recorded  his  basic  disapproval 
of  children  punishing  adults.  The  responses  obtained  appear  to 
be  reciprocal  with  those  concerning  the  authority  figure  they 
thought  it  is  worst  to  be  punished  by*  Half  of  the  total 
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interviewed  children  (31  3s)  mentioned  parents  as  the  figures 
whom  it  would  be  worst  for  them  to  punish*  No  difference  was 
made  between  father  and  mother  by  most  of  the  children  who 
pointed  out  parents  as  their  first  choice*  One-third  of  the 
sample  (19  3s)  mentioned  the  policeman  as  the  first  choice, 
and  4 Ss  mentioned  the  teacher.  Correspondingly,  more  than 
half  the  sample  (35  Ss)  mentioned  the  policeman;  less  than 
one-third  of  the  sample  (17  Ss),  the  mother;  one-sixth  of 
the  sample  (11  Ss),  the  father;  and  7 Ss  mentioned  the  tea- 
cher as  their  last  choice* 

Most  of  the  reasons  children  gave  to  justify  their  first 
choice  (see  Table  IXC)  were  related  to  their  attachment  to  the 
authorit}?  figure  (11  Ss)  and  their  view  of  the  figure  as  a per- 
son who  loved  and  protected  them  (22  Ss)«  Fewer  children  justi- 
fied their  first  choice  by  pointing  out  the  figure* s power  (2 
Ss),  his  severity  of  punishment  (3  Ss),  and  the  fact  that  to 
punish  this  figure  gives  one  a bad  reputation  (3  Ss)* 

Half  of  the  interviewed  children  (29  out  of  60)  gave  no 
specific  reasons  for  their  last  choice*  (See  Table  IXD)*  Their 
responses  indicated  that,  in  fact,  they  considered  it  not  per- 
missible for  them  to  punish  any  authority  figure*  Those  who 
justified  their  last  choice  cited,  on  the  one  hand,  the  figure’s 
leniency  and  forgiveness  (7  Ss)  and  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
lated to  the  figure  (tf'-Ss)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
figure  did  not  love  them  (7  Ss)  and  was  not  related  to  them 
(4  Ss). 


In  conclusion,  Greek  children’s  judgements  about  inter- 
personal aggression  were  mainly  determined  by  the  relative  age 
status  of  aggressors  and  victims  and  to  ?.  lesser- -but  still 
appreciable  degree--  by  the  status  role  of  authority  figures. 
Children’s  affective  attachment  to  each  of  the  authority  fig- 
ures compared  seemed  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  determin- 
ing their  judgements  about  the  justice  of  punishment  exchange 
with  each* 


Effect  of  Action 


The  effect  of  mode  of  aggression  was  assessed  by  in- 
troducing two  additional  sets  of  pictures  (parents  hitting 
children  and  children  hitting  other  children)  which  allowed 
comparisons  with  the  corresponding  sets  of  verbal  aggression 
(ice.  parents  scolding  children  and  children  scolding  other 
children) * 
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As  predicted,  hit; ing  was  jud '.e'1  to  bo  worse  than 
scolding  in  both  n irent-to-chiid  .au!  child-Co-child  aggression. 
In  both  in r. cancer. , aggressors  hitting  were  judged  more  severely 
than  r.^res:;ors  scolding  (see  Table  P:0).  A L so , victims  of 
peers1  physical  aggression  were  judged  to  be  less  wrong  chan 
the  victims  of  oners*  scolding.  Or  the  other  hand,  victims  of 
parents*  scolding  ware  not  judged  more  severely  than  victims 
of  parents*  hitting. 

Another  interesting  finding  concerning  the  effect  of 
action  was  that  both  r»e;:es  across  all  grades  yadged  cliildren 
hitting  other  children  to  be  more  wrong  than  osrants  hitting 
children;  correspondingly,  children  being  hit  by  parents  were 
seen  across  all  se:'~gr.?de  grouos  as  more  aroi^  than  children 
being  hit  by  peers.  The  greater  tolerance  toward  physical 
~3Cres  s i°n  administered  by  parents  than  by  peers  apparently 
results  from  marked  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  child- 
ren acknowledge  the  right  of  adults  vs.  peers  to  punish  them. 

In  many  children's  view,  parental  hitting  probably  had  a 
single  connotation  of  intent  --  ounishraent.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  was  seen  as  justified.  Peers' 
hitting,  however,  even  if  perceived  as  denoting  ounishment 
was  less  likely  to  be  tolerated,  since  the  right  of  controll- 
ing children's  behavior  is  vested  in  adults  but  not  ia  peers 
(see  Interview  data). 

The  interactions  of  SES  and  Age  which  affected  both 
the  aggressors  and  the  victims'  ratings  of  the  composite 
"adults  attack  children"  indices,  anpear  as  significant  for 
only  the  parent-to-child  relationships.  The  nature  of  these 
interactions  is  somewhat  different  for  the  hitting  and  scolding 
pictures.  Kiddle  class  chiLdren  judge  parents  and  children 
more  severely  than  do  lower  class  children  in  the  hitting  situa- 
tions. The  aggressors  ratings  for  parents  hitting  children 
also  show  that  the  high  SES  children  judge  parents  to  be  in- 
creasingly more  wrong  and  lower  SES  children  judge  them  to  be 
increasingly  less  wrong  as  they  grow  older*.  The  aggressors 
ratings  for  i;he  parents  scolding  children  pictures  show  that 
the  lower  523  children  still  judge  parental  aggressors  to  be 
increasingly  less  wrong  as  they  grow  older,  but  the  ratings  of 
the  high  SES  children  remain  constant  with  age  for  these  scold- 
ing pictures  (see  Table  PlO). 

The  victims  ratings  for  the  on rents  hitting  children 
inde;;  show  the  opposite  effect  from  the  aggressors  ratings. 

The  ratings  of  parents  hitting  children  indicate  that  lower 
SES  children  judge  the  child  victims  to  be  increasingly  more 
wrong,  while  high  SES  children  judge  them  to  be  increasingly 
less  wrong  as  they  grow  older.  Similarly,  the  victims  ratings 
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of:  parent  ' x .'!diir,  children  -how  the*.  the  lover  S3S  children 
judge  u lie  victims  to  ':e  incrc  singly  more  wrong  as  they  ' ror 7 
older  while,  again  the  judgement;  of  high  5ir$  children  remain 
con 3 tent  with  age-.  (See  Table  PL  4.), 


Effect  of  3e; 


To  assess  the  effect  of  se**  of  aggressors  end  victims 
upon  children's  iu Bremen t a of  the  wrongness  of  both,  ratings  for 
individual  pictures  were  combined  to  form  the  following  indices: 
males  attach  maLes  (MAI:),  males  at  tec:  femaLes  (MAF),  females 
attack  males  (FAM) , and  females  attack  female  1 (FAF).  In  these 
combinations,  status,  role  and  action  were  ignored  * 

The  rank  order  of  the  wrongness  of  aggression  for  the 
total  Greek  sample  is;  fema le-to-ranle,  female-to-female,  male- 
to-maLc  and  male-to-f emale.  Thus,  the  Greek  data  confirms  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ggressors  in  female- to-f emale  aggression 
will  be  worse  than  aggressors  in  male-to-male  aggression  but 
does  not  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  aggressors  in  male- 
to-female  aggression  will  be  worse  than  the  aggressors  in  male- 
to-maLe  aggression 


The  rank  order  of  the  victims  ratings  is  the  opposite 
of  the  aggressors  ranking:  male- to-f emale , male-to-male,  female - 

to- female  and  f emale- to-maLe . These  ratings  confirm  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  victims  of  male -to- female  aggression  will  be 
worse  than  the  victims  of  male-to-male  aggression  but  do  not 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  uhe  victims  of  female-to-f emale  ag- 
gression v/ili  be  worse  than  ha  victims  of  femaie-to-male 
aggression. 


A,  Age  Differences 


The 

except  for 
(See  Table 
time  being 


sex  indices  showed  no  significant  variations  by  grade 
the  victims1  ratings  in  f emale -to-raaie  aggression., 
?!5).  As  chiLdren  grow  older,  they  judge  male  vic- 
ar, tacked  by  females  to  be  increasingly  more  wrong. 


B.  Sex  Differences 


Sex  appears  as  a main  effect  in  the  victims*  ratings 
<?£•  female-to-male  aggression.  Girls  judge  the  male  victims 
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to  be  more  wrong  :han  do  boys,  This  i:  the  clearest  instance  of 
._*:e  general  :rend  for  children  to  jud^e  their  own  3ex,  bo<-ii  as 
aggressors  and  victims  of  cross  se\  agression  ;o  be  least  wrong. 

For  the  other  indices  of  cross  se:  aggression,  i.e.  faraals- 
to-*maLe  aggressor  ratings  and  ma Le- to-female  ratings,  the  effect 
of  se::  interacts  significantly  with  SES.  These  se::  by  SES  inter- 
actions indicate  that,  in  feet,  onlv  within  the  higher  SES  group 
was  the  sex  difference  to  oeciabLe,  Tithin  the  Lower  SES  group, 
the  se:-  differences  were  smaLl  and  changed  direction  with  grade* 
Since  the  level  of  significance  of  these  differences  is  not  known, 
the  only  conclusions  that  may  be  draw?,  are  the  following:  across 

grades,  Lower  SES  chiLdren  of  both  seres  tended  to  judge  females 
attacking  males  (FAM-A)  less  severeLy  than  did  higher  SES  boys 
and  more  severeLy  ;han  did  higher  SES  girls*  In  maLe-to-f emale 
aggression  (MAF-A),  Lower  SES  children  judged  the  aggressors  Less 
severeLy  than  did  higher  SES  boys  and  girls,  particularly  at 
grade  8*  T7itli  respect  to  victims  of  male-to-female  aggression 
(MAF-V),  the  judgements  of  loxzer  SES  chiLdren  x^ere  more  severe 
than  the  judgements  of  higher  SES  boys  and  quite  cLose  to  those 
of  higher  SES  girls. 


C„  3ES  Differences 


Ratings  of  within  sex  aggression  varied  by  SES  rather 
than  sex.  Across  all  grades  high  SES  children  x-jere  more  critical 
of  aggressors  in  male-Co-maie  and  f smale-to-female  aggression. 
(See  Table  P1L).  However,  the  rating  of  victims  in  femaLe-to- 
femaLe  aggression  varied  by  sex  in  interaction  with  SES.  Here 
again,  the  sex  difference  was  appreciable  onLy  among  the  higher 
SES  chiLdren,  with  boys  judging  victims  in  f emale-to-f emaLe 
aggression  more  severely  than  did  girls.  rJi thin  the  loxzer  SES 
group,  the  sex  differences  x^ere  inconsistent  across  grades  and 
negligible  (particularly  at  grades  4 and  6).  As  a xzhole,  Loxzer 
SES  children  were  Less  severe  than  higher  SES  boys  in  judging 
victims  in  f emale-to-f emale  aggression;  their  judgements  were 
quite  similar  to  those  of  higher  SES  girLs. 

Viewed  together  with  findings  about  aggressors  in  cross- 
sex aggression,  these  data  suggest  that  higher  SES  chiLdren  xaere 
more  critical  than  Loxzer  SES  chiLdren  toward  both  cross-sex  and 
within-sex  aggression.  Higher  SES  chiLdren  aLso  appeared  to  be 
more  sensitive  than  Loxzer  SES  chiLdren  to  the  sex  dimension  of 
the  stimuLus  situation. 
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Do  Interview  Data 


Answering  questions  designed  to  probe  their  views  about 
generality  and  consistency  of  rules  and  laws  for  males  and 
females,  more  than  half  of  the  interviewed  3s  (34  3s)  said  that 
all  rules  are  the  same  for  boys  and  girLs;  more  than  one -third 
of  the  sample  (23  Ss)  responded  that  some  rules  are  the  same 
and  some  are  different;  only  4 children  said  that  no  rules 
are  the  same  for  boys  and  girls-  (See  Tables  IVC  and  IVH). 


Across  all  grades,  belief  in  the  equality  and  consis- 
tency of  rules  and  laws  for  boys  and  girls  was  somewhat  more 
frequent  among  higher  SES  than  lower  SES  children  (18  vs.  13); 
this  belief  was  clearly  more  frequent  among  boys  than  girls 
(20  vso  11  )<>  With  age,  the  number  of  children  who  ascertained 
that  rules  and  laws  are  consistent  for  both  sexes  decreased., 

It  should  be  added  at  once,  however,  that  few  children  were  able 
to  verbalize  their  opinions  about  equality  or  inconsistency  of 
rules  and  laws  for  males  and  females » 


One  point  on  which  the  interviewed  Ss  were  quite  clear 
in  their  opinions  was  that  concerning  the  chances  of  children 
of  each  sex.  to  escape  detection  (and  punishment)  for  rule  vio- 
lation. Belief  that  females  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more 
often  than  males  was  shared  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  inter- 
view sample  (23  ss).  (See  Table  VIID).  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
sample  (17  Ss)  responded  that  non-detection  of  rule  violation 
occurs  equally  for  males  and  females,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
sample  (16  Ss)  thought  that  males  escape  detection  more  than 
females.  The  o -inion  that  males  and  females  have  equal  chances 
to  get  away  with  breaking  rules  remained  constant  in  frequency 
with  age;  it  was  more  frequent  among  higher  SES  than  lower  SES 
children  (11  vs.  6)  and  also  more  frequent  among  boys  than  girls 
(10  vs.  7).  Belief  that  males  get  away  with  rule  violation  more 
often  than  females  decreased  with  age;  it  was  more  frequent 
among  lower  SES  than  higher  SES  children  (11  vsa  5)  but  was 
shared  by  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  (G  vs.  0).  Finally, 
belief  that  females  have  more  chances  than  males  to  escape  de- 
tection and/or  punishment  for  rule  violation  increased  with 
age  and  was  slightly  more  frequent  among  higher  SES  than  lower 
SES  children  (13  vs.  10)  and  girls  than  boys  (13  vs.  10). 

In  other  words,  in  the  lower  SES  group,  belief  that 
males  and  females  have  equal  chances  to  get  away  with  breaking 
rules  was  less  frequent  chan  beliefs  in  males1  or  females1 
greater  chances  to  escape  detection  (the  latter  two  opposite 
beliefs  being  expressed  by  equal  numbers  of  Ss).  In  the  higher 
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SES  3 roup 9 however,  belief  in  males1  grea ;.er  chances  over 
females  to  escape  detection  was  least  frequent;  belief  in 
females'  greater  chances  over  males  to  escape  detection  was 
most  frequent  and  belief  in  the  equality  of  the  tv7o  sexes 
was  intermediate  in  frequency*  On  the  other  hand,  belief 
in  males'  greater  chances  over  females  to  e scans  detection 
was  least  frequent  in  both  sex  groups  of  interviewed  Ss, 
with  boys  giving  equal  credence  to  the  two  other  alternatives 
while  girls  expressed  more  often  belief  in  females'  greater 
chances  over  males  than  in  both  sexes'  equal  chances  to  es- 
cape detection  and/or  punishment  for  their  transgressions* 

These  findings  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  age, 
children  of  both  SES  groups  and  both  saxes  tended  to  think 
that  authority  figures  are  more  strict  in  enforcing  rules 
and  laws  upon  males  than  uoon  females*  Moreover,  higher  SES 
children  more  often  than  their  Lower  SES  counteroarts  thought 
that  rules  are  more  strictly  enforced  upon  males  than  females* 
Finally,  more  girls  than  boys  maintained  that  females  get  away 
with  breaking  rules  more  often  than  males  and  more  boys  than 
girls  believed  in  the  equality  of  males  and  females  in  terms 
of  chances  of  escaping  detection  and/or  punishment  for  their 
t ransgre  ssions  * 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  these  beliefs  seemed  to 
parallel  those  about  the  respective  chances  of  adults  and 
children  to  escape  detection  and/or  punishment  for  rule  vio- 
lation. Just  as  children  appeared  to  believe  that  an  adult 
is  held  more  responsible  than  a child  for  his  transgressions 
so  they  maintained  that  a male  is  more  likely  than  a female 
to  hold  the  responsibility  of  his  transgressions  and  be  pun- 
ished for  them.  Perhaps,  in  children's  view,  the  extent  to 
which  certain  individuals  are  vested  with  the  authority  to 
control  and  sanction  the  behavior  of  other  individuals  is 
directly  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the  former  are  held 
(by  cultural  or  legal  standards)  as  more  responsible  than  the 
latter  in  the  face  of  Law  for  comparable  transgressions* 

Greek  lav;  does  not  discriminate  among  males  and  females 
(while  it  does  discriminate  among  adults  and  children)  in 
terms  of  severity  of  sanctions  imposed  to  each  sex  for  com- 
parable violations  of  Law*  However,  the  culturaL  standard 
is  for  males  to  be  held  responsible  for  eventual  deviations 
of  females  in  their  family  from  culturally  and/or  morally 
prescribed  standards  of  conduct  (CampbelL,  1964;  Friedls 
1962).  Children  are  sensitized  quite  early  to  this  cultural 
pattern*  Only  fev?  males  succeed  with  age  to  overcome  the 
burdens  imposed  to  them  by  such  a standard*  Higher  educa- 
tion and  high  status  position  are*  usually  associated  with 
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such  value  and  attitude  changes  (Saf il ios-Rothschild,  1967). 


Effect  of  Sex,  Role  and  Action 

Analysis  of  aggressors*  and  victims*  racings  for  speci- 
fic figure  pairs  (see  Tables  P9  and  P13)  further  clarified  the 
findings  on  the  effaces  of  age-status,  status-role,  mode  of 
action  and  sex  upon  children* s judgements  about  interpersonal 
aggression* 


A.  Age  Differences 


On  aggressors*  ratings  none  of  the  composite  status  in- 
dices or  the  set  indices  was  affected  by  the  Ss*  age  as  a main 
differentiating  factor*  Whenever  age  changes  appeared  their 
direction  differed  by  the  Ss*  SES*  The  figure  analysis  con- 
firmed this  finding  for  all  specific  stimulus  situations  except 
for  the  boy  hitting  boy  and  mother  scolding  son  pictures.  As 
children  grew  older,  they  judged  the  aggressor  in  the  boy-to- 
boy  situation  to  be  increasingly  more  wrong.  The  finding  sug- 
gests that  with  increasing  age  and  maturity  children,  regardless 
of  their  sex  or  SES  tend  to  repudiate  physical  aggression  among 
male  peers.  The  fact  that  the  age  difference  was  congruent 
across  sampling  groups  only  with  respect  to  boy-to-boy  hitting 
is  probably  related  to  Ss*  presumptions  that  physical  aggression 
among  males  of  equal  status  may  have  far  reaching  and  harmful 
effects  since  the  victim  is  likely  to  reply  in  the  same  way* 
Children  judged  mothers  scolding  sons  to  be  decreasingly  wrong 
as  they  grew  older* 

On  victims*  ratings,  only  the  sec  index  of  child-to-child 
verbal  aggression  was  affected  by  age,  with  children  victims  of 
peers*  scolding  being  judged  more  severely  by  oLder  than  by 
younger  children*  However,  none  of  the  victims5  ratings  for  the 
four  figure  pairs  comprising  the  set  of  child-to-chi Id  scolding 
varied  by  age  as  a main  factor.  Evidently  the  effect  is  suf- 
ficiently small  so  that  it  appears  only  after  the  picture  rat- 
ings have  been  summed. 

On  the  other  hand,  significant  grade  differences  appeared 
on  the  ratings  of  a boy  being  hie  by  a girl,  a policeman  being 
scolded  by  a girl  and  a boy  being  scolded  by  a teacher*  In  the 
first  two  cases,  the  grade  effect  consisted  of  an  increase  with 
age  in  the  perceived  wrongness  of  the  victim--a  male  being 
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attacked  by  a female.  The  age  trend  in  these  two  measures  sug- 
gests that  many  children,  regardless  of  their  own  sex  and  SES 
thought  that  if  a girl  dares  behave  in  this  unusual  way  (i„e„, 
hit  a boy  or  scold  a policeman,  both  of  whom  are  more  powerful 
than  a girl)  the  recipient  of  her  aggression  must  have  done  some- 
thing very  wrongs  The  grade  effect  on  the  rating  of  a boy  being 
scolded  by  his  teacher  consisted  in  an  increase  between  grades 
4 and  6 and  a decrease  again  by  grade  8 of  the  preceived  wrong- 
ness of  the  vie tirru  None  of  the  sex  indices  was  significantly 
affected  by  age  differences  on  either  the  aggressors’  or  che 
victims’  ratingo 


B.  Sex  Differences 


The  status  and  set  analysis  showed  that  aggressors’  rat- 
ings were  not  significantly  affected  by  the  Ss*  sex.  The  figure 
analysis  revealed  significant  sax  differences  in  ratings  of  a 
girl  scolding  her  mother  and  a girl  scolding  her  teacher.  In 
both  instances,  girls  were  less  severe  than  boys  in  judging  the 
female  aggressor  in  these  two  situations  of  child-to-adul t ag- 
gression, apparently  as  a result  of  identification  with  the  per- 
son of  their  own  sex  and  age  as  confronted  with  an  adult  of  the 
same  or  opposite  sex  (the  mother  or  the  teacher). 

On  victims’  ratings,  the  sec  analysis  showed  that  the  sex 
difference  which  affected  judgements  about  children  being  attacked 
by  adults  was  chiefly  influenced  by  ratings  of  children  being 
scolded  by  parents  and  policemen.  The  figure  analysis  further 
clarified  that  sex  differences  were  significant  only  for  a daugh- 
ter being  scolded  by  her  father  and  a girl  being  scolded  by  a 
policeman.  In  other  words,  the  Ss*  sex  actually  contributed  to 
a differentiation  of  judgements  primarily  about  a female  victim 
of  a male  authority  figure.  In  such  cases  girls  were  less  cri- 
tical of  che  victim  than  were  boys.  Interestingly,  the  figure 
analysis  revealed  a significant  sex  difference  also  in  the  vic- 
tim's rating  for  the  girl -to-pol iceman  pair,  with  girls  being 
more  severe  than  boys  in  their  judgements  about  a policeman 
being  scolded  by  a girl.  That  boys  took  the  side  of  the  male 
authority  figures  in  these  situations  of  cross- sex- and  cross- 
status aggression  probably  reflects  not  only  identification 
with  the  authority  figure  of  their  own  sex  but  also  opposition 
to  and  competitiveness  with  the  female  peer. 

The  combined  sex  indices  did  not  show  sex  as  a signifi- 
cant sampling  variable  for  any  of  the  aggressors  ratings.  The 
picutre  analysis  shows  sex  to  be  a significant  sampling  variable 
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in  aggressors  ratings  of  the  pictures  showing:  gir 1 -hitting- 

boy,  girl -scolding-mother  and  girl -scolding-teacher » (See 
Table  P9).  Boys  rate  girl  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than  do 
girls,  for  these  pictures.  The  only  generalization  one  can 
make,  is  that  the  aggressor  is  always  a peer  when  this  effect 
is  significant,, 

The  results  of  the  combined  sex  indices  indicate  that  the 
sampling  variable  of  sex  affected  only  the  vie tims  ratings  of  fe- 
male-to-male  index.  The  analysis  of  individual  pictures  shows 
a significant  effect  for  sex  in  the  victims  ratings  of  girl- 
hit  ting  -boy,  girl  - scolding- boy,  and  girl - scolding-pol iceman » 

Girls  judge  the  male  victim  to  be  significantly  more  wrong  than 
do  girls,  when  he  is  being  attacked  by  a female  peer.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  effect  upon  the  combined  ratings  is  primarily 
do  to  the  peer-to-peer  judgements  although  the  higher  wrongness 
judgements  of  girls  appear  fairly  consistently  at  grades  6 and 
8 for  other  female-to-male  pictures  (see  Table  Pl3)o 

Sex  appears  as  a significant  sampling  dimention  in  the 
victims  ratings  of  three  male-to-female  pictures:  father-scolds- 

daughter,  and  policeman  scolds  girl.  Boys  judge  girl  victims  to 
be  more  wrong  in  these  pictures  than  do  girls.  For  the  male-to- 
female  pictures,  then  sex  appear-s  as  a sampling  variable  for  the 
victims  ratings  on  the  cross-status  pictures  rather  than  on  the 
peer-to-peer  pictures. 

Viewed  together  -hese  results  confirm  the  general  state- 
ment that  children  tend  to  judge  their  same  sex  peers  less  harshly 
than  opposite  sex  peers. 


C.  SES  Differences 


The  status-set  indices  showed  SES  to  be  a significant 
sampling  effect  for  the  aggressors  ratings  for  the  sets  of 
parent s-hit-children,  children-hit-children  and  children-scold- 
children.  The  picture  analysis  indicates  that  the  two  pic- 
tures of  the  parents-hit-children  set  showing  significant  sex 
effects  for  the  aggressors  ratings  are  father-hit-daughter  and 
father-hit s-son.  (See  Table  P9).  For  both  pictures  the  SES 
differences  follow  the  trend  of  the  overall  index,  i.e.,  lower 
class  children  judge  the  father  to  be  more  wrong  in  these  sit- 
uations. 

The  two  peer-to-peer  pictures  shovring  a significant  SES 
effect  are  the  ones  depicting  within  sex  aggression  i.e.,  boy- 
hit-boy  and  girl -hit-girl . Lower  class  children  judge  aggressors 
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to  be  more  wrong  in  these  situations,  as  they  do  in  the  overall 
index*) 


None  of  the  individual  oictures  of  the  children- scold- 
children  sex  show  significant  SES  sampling  effects*  This  effect 
evidently  does  not  appear  until  the  ratings  are  added* 

One  isolated  instance  of  a SES  effect  in  the  aggressors 
ratings  appears  for  the  oicture  showing  a boy  scolding  his  mother* 
As  in  the  other  pictures,  the  low  SES  children  judge  the  boy  more 
severely  chan  their  middle  class  peers  in  this  situation* 

The  status- set  indices  show  that  SES  is  a significant 
sampling  effect  in  the  victims  ratings  only  for  the  children- 
scold-policeman  index*  For  this  index  the  lower  SES  children 
judged  the  policeman  to  be  more  wrong  than  did  the  higher  SES 
children.  The  individual  pictures  show  this  effect  to  be  signi- 
ficant only  for  the  boy-scolds-pol iceman  picture.  (See  Table 
P9).  However,  the  directional  difference  appears  fairly  consis- 
tently for  the  other  three  pictures  comprising  this  index. 

The  boy-scolds-f ather  and  the  father-hit s-son  pictures 
also  show  a significant  SES  difference  on  the  victims  ratings. 

The  low  SES  children  judge  the  victim  less  severely  in  the 
former  situation  and  more  severely  in  the  latter* 

The  combined  sex  indices  show  that  SES  is  a significant 
sampling  variable  for  the  male-attacks-male  and  the  female- 
attack-female  indices*  In  both  instances  the  high  SES  children 
are  more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  aggressors  in  within  sex 
aggression*  The  figure  analysis  shows  that  SES  is  a significant 
sampling  variable  for  the  aggressors  ratings  o£  the  within-sex 
aggression  pictures:  father-hit s-son , boy-hits-boy  and  girl- 

hit  s-girl,  (see  Table  P9).  Higher  SES  children  are  more  severe 
in  their  judgements  than  are  lower  SES  chiLdren  for  all  three 
pictures.  The  same  trend  appears  fairly  consistently  for  other 
pictures  comprising  this  index.  When  this  sampling  difference 
is  not  ^resent  the  ratings  of  the  low  and  high  SES  children  are 
virtually  equal.  The  only  reversals  occur  for  the  pictures: 
father -scolds-son  and  mother-scolds-daughter * 

Two  cross-sex  aggression  pictures,  father-hit s-daughter 
and  boy-scolds-mother  show  SES  to  be  a significant  variable 
for  the  aggressors  ratings,  (see  Table  P9)* 

The  results  of  the  combined  sex  indices  show  that  SES 
was  not  a significant  variable  for  any  of  the  victims  ratings. 

This  finding  is  substantiated  by  the  observation  that  SES  is 
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significant  for  only  three  pictures:  boy- scolds-father , boy- 

ccolds-poi iceman,  and  father-hit s- 3on0  (See  Table  P13).  The 
high  3ES  children  judge  ^he  adult  victims  to  be  more  wrong  and 
the  child  victim  to  be  less  wrong  than  do  low  SES  children- 
This  indicates  that  these  pictures  reflect  the  general  SES  dif- 
ferences concerning  status  judgements,  rather  than  differences 
in  judgements  reflecting  sex  relationships* 


D.  Interview  Data 


Interview  information  further  clarifies  children's  views 
about  the  sources  of  rule*  and  laws  discriminating  among  males 
and  females.  It  should  be  recalled  here  that  23  interviewed 
children  maintained  that  some  rules  are  the  same  for  the  two 
sexes  and  some  are  not,  and  four  Ss  believed  that  no  rules  are 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  These  children  were  asked  to 
specify  which  rules  are  different  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
answering  this  question  approximately  equal  numbers  of  child- 
ren pointed  out  rules  of  the  family  (5  3s),  the  school  (6  Ss), 
and  rules  of  children's  games  (6  Ss)°9  a few  more  children  (9) 
mentioned  rules  of  the  community  or  the  government  as  discriminat- 
ing among  the  two  seres. 

No  age,  sex  or  SES  differences  were  observed  for  Ss  who 
mentioned  family  rules.  More  higher  SES  than  lower  SES  children 
mentioned  rules  of  the  community-government,  school  and  of  child- 
ren's games.  More  boys  than  girls  pointed  school  rules  dis- 
criminating among  boys  and  girls  while  the  opposite  trend  emerged 
for  children’s  rules.  With  age  the  number  of  children  who  pointed 
rules  of  the  community- government  as  discriminating  among  males 
and  females  increased,  while  age  differences  on  the  other  alter- 
natives were  minimal. 


Summary  and  Discussion 


Aggression  across  status;  Trends  over  all  sampling 
divisions  indicated  that  Greek  children  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween adult-to-child  and  child -to- sdu  L t aggression.  The  former 
is  preceived  as  justified,  legitimate  or  prosocial  and  the  lat- 
ter is  wrong,  illegitimate  or  anti-social.  In  both  facets  of 
confrontations  between  persons  of  different  age  status,  the 
adult  or  higher  status  person*  whether  in  the  position  of  ag- 
gressor or  that  of  victim,  is  perceived  as  justified  while  the 
child  is  seen  as  wrong  whether  he  attacks  adults  or  is  being 
attacked  by  them. 
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Such  status  bound  judgements  were  expressed  for  all  sets 
of  pictured  situations  involving  verbal  aggression  among  child- 
ren and  adults  holding  different  authority  roles  (i»e. , parents, 
teachers  and  policemen).  In  other  words,  in  Greek  children's 
view  of  role  relationships  among  persons  of  different  age  status, 
scolding  is  as  legitimate  a behavioral  attribute  of  the  role  of 
higher  age  status  persons  as  its  use  by  a lower  status  person 
is  illegitimate.  This  dichotomy  of  judgements  about  adults  and 
children  probably  stems  from  the  perceived  complementarity  of 
their  respective  roles. 

Parent-to-chi Id  scolding  was  seen  as  more  justified,  iQe., 
more  legitimate  and  prosocial  than  teacher-to-child  and  police- 
man-to-child  scolding.  Although  this  rank  ordering  of  set  in- 
dices does  not  imply  large,  statistically  significant,  differ- 
ences among  them,  it  suggests  that  parents  are  vested  with  more 
authority  than  teachers  and  policemen  to  control  and  sanction 
children's  behavior.  The  parental  authority  appears  to  be  felt 
as  so  sacred  that  the  child's  scolding  of  his  parents  is  seen 
as  more  wrong,  illegitimate  and/or  anti-social  than  his  scold- 
ing of  a teacher  or  a policeman.  These  findings  are  congruent 
with  historical  and  anthropological  information  suggesting  that 
Greek  society  is  traditionally  family  centered,  its  Mf ami  list ic" 
character  being  an  adaptive  consequence  of  life  circumstances 
that  still  persist  for  the  majority  of  the  country's  population 
(see  Introduction). 

Parent-to-child  physical  aggression  did  not  draw  as 
clearly  status  bound  judgements  as  did  scolding  from  any  author- 
ity figure,  and  victims  of  parents'  hitting  were  not  judged  as 
severely  as  were  victims  of  scolding  of  all  authority  figures. 
Apparently,  hitting  is  not  as  definitely  perceived  as  a legiti- 
mate behavioral  attribute  of  the  parental  role  as  is  scolding* 

Variations  of  ratings  by  sampling  divisions  indicated 
that,  with  age,  high  status  children  depart  from  the  norm  ac- 
cording to  which  adult-to-child  aggression  is  always  justified 
while  child-to-adul t aggression  is  always  wrong.  The  low  status 
children's  responses  indicated  that  these  children  became  with 
age  even  more  rigid  advocates  of  the  prosocial  character  of 
adult-t o-child  aggression  and  the  antisocial  quality  of  child- 
to-adult  aggression.  That  is,  with  age,  higher  SES  children, 
uni  ike  their  lower  SES  counterpart: s,  strongly  criticize  paren- 
tal hitting  and  no  longer  acknowledge  that  scolding  is  the  ap- 
panage of  the  adult  role.  An  adult  may  sometimes  scold  a child 
unjustly;  and  a child  may  sometimes  be  as  justified  as  an  author- 
ity figure  in  using  this  behavior,  even  if  he  uses  it  with 
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authority  figures*  Apparently,  chiLdren  in  the  higher  3ES 
group  have  more  opportunities  than  chose  in  the  lower  SES 
group  for  social  learning  through  role-talcing  behavior;  thus, 
they  have  more  chances  to  realise  that  roles  in  their  families 
are  flexible  and  reversible.  Transfer  of  this  learning  from 
family  to  school  relationships  is  an  expectable  outcome  of  the 
generalization  process. 

Vith  respect  ot  child- to-policeman  scolding,  judgements 
about  the  aggressor  did  not  differ  by  any  sampling  factor;  judge- 
ments about  the  victim  differed  by  SES  across  nil  grades:  higher 
SES  children  did  not  appear  to  think  a policeman  is  always  right. 
Evidently  they  reason  that  if  a child  dares  scold  him,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  (or  she)  runs  the  risk  of  reprisal,  this  means 
that  the  policeman  probably  deserves  the  child* s scolding. 

These  SES  differences  in  children’s  judgements  about  cross 
status  aggression  are  congruent  with  other  findings  indicating 
SES  differences  in  family  power  structure  and  child  rearing  prac- 
tices and  values  professed  by  parents  ^Saf il ios-Rothschild , 1967; 
Prothro,  1966). 

The  Ss*  sc::  had  no  significant  differentiating  effects  on 
any  of  the  aggressors  ratings  of  composite  status  or  set  indices. 
The  figure  analysis  confirmed  this  generalization  for  all  pairs 
of  adu 1 t - to-chi Id  aggression.  l7ith  respect  to  chi ld-to-adul t 
aggression,  boys  were  more  severe  than  girls  in  their  criticism 
of  the  aggressor  in  the  dnughter-to-mothcr  and  girl -to- teacher 
pairs. 


The  variable  of  ce;<  significantly  differentiated  judgements 
about  victims  in  adul t -to-child  aggression,  more  specifically 
victims  of  parent -to-child  scolding  and  pol  iceman- to-cliild  scold- 
ing. Boys  wcr2  more  severe  th->n  girls  in  their  criticism  of  child- 
ren being  scolded  by  parent*  and  policemen.  The  figure  analysis 
showed  that  for  t iese  sc:;  differences  were  significant  for  the 
ratings  of  victims  in  f at  her- 1 o-d ^ughtcr  rnd  jio  1 iceman- to-gi rl 
scolding:  boys  were  more  severe  than  girls  in  their  criticism 

of  the  female  peer,  victim  of  i male  authority  figure’s  scolding-- 
a not  surprising  outcome  of  soy  role  identification.**’’  The  boys, 


*v 

The  so  difference  in  judgements  .'bout  * girl  being 
scolded  by  a policeman  was  accompanied  by  i reciprocal  scr  dif- 
ference in  judgements  .'bout  .a  policeman  being,  scolded  by  a girl; 
boys  were  less  critical  than  girls  toward  the  victim  in  this 
situation  of  f em ' I o-t o-male , chi 1 d- lo-adu 1 t aggression  just  as 
they  were  more  critical  than  girls  in  their  criticism  of  the 
aggressor. 
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regardless  of  their  SES  position,  boys  identified  with  the  male 
authority  figure  while  the  girls,  -uita  understandably,  identi- 
fied with  the  victim  who  was  of  their  own  sex  and  age.  Two 
additional  situations  of  ndul t-to-child  aggression,  for  which 
judgements  about  the  victims  were  differentiated  by  the  3s1 
sex,  involved  f emal c-to-f emale  aggression,  namely  mother-to- 
daughter  scolding  and  hitting:  in  both  situations  the  sex  dif- 
ference was  large  and  consistent  across  grades  for  the  higher 
SES  group,  with  boys  judging  the  victims  more  severely  than  did 
girls;  in  the  lower  SES  group,  the  sex  difference  was  small  at 
grades  4 and  6,  but,  at  grade  8,  it  was  large,  with  girls  being 
more  severe  than  boys  in  judging  the  victim  of  these  mother-to- 
daughter  confrontations.  The  finding  suggests  that  in  the  lower 
SES  group,  girls  tend  to  accept  a subordinate  role  in  the  family 
while,  in  the  higher  SES  group,  girls  are  less  inclined  to  re- 
sign themselves  to  such  a subordinate  role--a  probably  reason 
for  the  competitiveness  reflected  in  higher  SES  boys'  and  girls' 
judgements  about  cross-sex  aggression  among  peers  as  well* 

VJithin  Status  Aggression:  The  composite  index  for  child- 

to-child  aggression  (for  both  aggressors1  and  victims'  wrongness) 
ranked  between  the  two  indices  for  cross-status  aggression.  This 
rank  position  confounded  large  differences  in  ratings  of  specific 
situations  of  peer-to-peer  aggression  depending  on:  (1)  the  mode 

of  aggression  (verbal  vs.  physical);  (2)  the  sex  of  aggressor  and 
victim;  fand  (3)  the  sex  .and  SES  of  the  raters.  Thus,  the  rank 
position  of  the  composite  index  "children  attack  children"  in  the 
middle  of  the  scale  does  not  reflect  a generalired  tendency  among 
children  to  make  moderate  judgements  about  peer-to-peer  aggression 
as  opposed  to  their  tendency  to  distinguish  in  a clear-cut  fashion 
between  chi ld-to-adul t and  adui t-to-chi Id  aggression.  Judgements 
about  specific  situations  of  oecr-to-peer  aggression  were  as  ex- 
treme as  those  concerning  cross-status  aggression.  However,  in 
the  former  situations,  variations  in  judgements  depended  to  a 
large  extent  on  sampling  factors.  3oth  the  sex  and  SES  of  the 
raters  contributed  to  a differentiation  of  their  judgements  about 
verbal  vs.  physical  aggression  and  especially  about  cross-sex 
aggression.  For  example,  although  aggressors  in  both  physical 
and  verbal  peer-to-peer  aggression  were  judged  more  severely  by 
higher  SES  than  by  lower  SES  children  across  all  grades,  the  SES 
difference  held  ns  a main  effect  only  for  boy-ta-boy  and  girl-to- 
girl  hitting.  Aggressors  in  both  verbal  and  physical  confronta- 
tions among  peers  of  different  sex  were  judged  differently  by 
boys  and  girls;  and  so  were  the  victims  of  oeer-to-peer  cross- 
sex. scolding  and  hitting.  As  could  be  expected,  the  trend  was 
for  raters  to  identify  with  the  pictured  peer  of  their  own  sex 
and  judge  him  or  her  as  more  justified  and  less  wrong  than  the 
peer  of  opposite  sex,  both  as  aggressor  and  as  victim.  However, 
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this  sex  trend  vj?.3  significant  and  consistent  across  grades  for 
all  situations  of  peer-to-oeer  crosc-se."  aggression  only  for 
the  higher  SES  group.  The  lower  SES  group  showed  similar  sex 
differences  only  in  judging  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  in 
f emala-to-male  hitting  and  the  victim  in  f emale-to-male  scolding. 
In  judging  both  aggressor  and  victim  in  male-to-f emale  scolding 
and  hitting  and  the  aggressor  in  f emale-to-male  scoldings  lower 
SES  boys  and  girls  at  grades  4 and  6 showed  no  substantial  dif- 
ferences in  their  ratings;  at  grade  8,  however,  lower  SES  girls 
were  more  severe  than  boys  in  judging  peers  of  their  own  sex, 
both  as  aggressors  and  as  victims  in  male-to-f emale  hitting  and 
scolding;  they  also  were  more  critical  than  boys  toward  a girl 
scolding  a boy. 

These  differences  between  higher  and  lower  SES  children 
in  terms  of  sex-role  identification  probably  stem  from  differ- 
ences between  higher  and  lower  SES  parents  in  their  attitudes 
toward  and  socializing  practices  with  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps, 
lower  SES  parents  continue  to  raise  their  children  with  the  idea 
that  not  only  adults  have  the  unquestionable  authority  to  con- 
trol and  sanction  children's  behavior  but  also  males  have  a 
similar  authority  over  females  of  the  same  age  status.  Evidence 
about  status  implications  of  sere-role  differentiation  in  family 
relationships  may  be  found  in  anthropological  studies  of  rural 
communities  in  Greece  (Friedl,  1962;  Campbell,  1964).  Apparently, 
the  pattern  persists  in  urban  lower  SES  families  as  well.  In 
the  higher  SES  group,  however,  oarental  values  and  socializing 
practices  seem  not  only  to  enhance  development  with  age  of  child- 
ren's claims  for  reciprocity  among  persons  of  different  age  status 
but  also  to  discourage  survival  of  the  traditional  prejudice 
that,  of  two  children  of  equal  age,  the  male  has  a better  poten- 
tial than  the  female  to  develop  cognitive  and  social  skills  for 
the  betterment  of  life  conditions  of  the  entire  family  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  be  trained  early  to  assume  an  authority  role  over 
his  female  peers.  Higher  SES  parents  probably  do  not  discrimin- 
ate between  boys  and  girls  in  their  expectations  about  cognitive 
and  social  attainments.  Perhaps » they  are  more  demanding  toward 
boys  in  terms  of  scholastic  achievements;  they  are  ax-jare  that, 
in  Greece,  boys  seeking  professional  careers  face  keen  competi- 
tion for  entrance  to  college  and  for  building  up  a career  in 
prestigious  professions,  because  most  of  them  are  saturated. 

This  is  not  a subject  of  strong  parental  concern  as  far  as  their 
girls  are  concerned#  Building  up  a professional  career  is  not 
considered  a prerequisite  for  success  in  life  for  girls  as  it 
is  for  boys#  In  addition,  girls  pursuing  higher  education  are 
often  oriented  to  careers  which  are  not  saturated.  In  such  a 
family  climate,  girls  are  encouraged  to  become  more  assertive 
than  their  lower  SES  counterparts.  Concomitantly,  higher  SES 
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boys--at  least  during  the  age  r^nge  covered  by  the  3tudy--do 
not  seem  to  consider  girls  as  nonaggressive.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  reason  why  higher  SES  boys,  unlike  their  lower  SES  counter- 
parts, were  more  critical  than  girls  of  female  peers  in  the 
specific  situations  of  mother-to-daught er  scolding  and  hitting* 
Not  only  higher  SES  parents  seem  to  avoid  encouraging  in  boys 
the  traditional  idea  that  males  should  exercize  control  over 
their  female  peers,  but  also  their  demanding  attitudes  for 
academic  achievements  (especially  the  mother’s)  seem  to  be 
interpreted  and  resented  by  boys  as  indications  of  parental 
favoritism  toward  girls. 

The  composite  sex  indices  for  both  aggressors  and  vic- 
tims were  clustered  in  the  middle  of  the  scale.  Only  the  means 
pertaining  to  boys’  responses  were  significantly  differentiated, 
the  differences  among  indices  declining  or  disappearing  with 
age  even  for  boys.  Therefore,  only  the  younger  boys’  responses 
significantly  contributed  to  the  rank  order  of  sex  indices  by 
total  grade--with  aggressors  in  FAM  being  the  worst,  followed 
by  aggressors  in  FAF,  MAM  and  MAF  and  victims  in  MAF  being  the 
worst,  followed  by  victims  in  MAM,  FAF  and  FAM- -which  indicated 
bias  in  favor  of  males  both  as  aggressors  and  as  victims. 

The  clustering  of  the  composite  sax  indices  in  the  middle 
of  the  scale  and  the  fact  that  sampling  variations  on  each  of 
them,  although  statistically  significant,  were  relatively  small 
might  suggest  that  the  sex  of  persons  involved  in  an  aggressive 
encounter  has  rather  little  importance  in  determining  children’s 
judgements  about  the  situation.  It  was  the  figure  analysis 
which  showed  that  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  situation 
in  terms  of  sex  of  aggressor  and  victim  contributed  to  a dif- 
ferentiation of  judgements  almost  as  sharp  as  that  elicited  by 
variations  along  the  age-status  dimension.  However,  differen- 
tiation of  judgements  depending  on  the  sex  of  aggressor  and 
victim  was  sharp  only  for  the  figure  pairs  depicting  peer-to- 
peer  aggression.  In  ratings  of  adul t-to-chi Id  and  child-to- 
adult  aggression  the  age-status  of  aggressors  and  victims  vjas 
more  important  than  their  sex  in  determining  children’s  judge- 
ments about  the  wrongness  of  both.  Moreover,  variations  in 
judgements  about  cross-status  aggression  depending  on  the  sex 
of  the  raters  appeared  rather  scarcely  and  their  magnitude  was 
small.  By  contrast,  judgements  about  both  aggressors  and  vic- 
tims in  peer-to-peer  aggression  differed  sharply  depending  on 
the  sex  structure  of  both  the  stimulus  situation  and  the  sample. 

In  general,  the  influence  of  sex  factors  upon  judgements 
about  peer-to-peer  aggression  was  more  clear-cut  in  ratings  of 
cross-sex  aggression  than  in  ratings  of  within-sex  aggression. 
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The  trend  over  all  grades  was  for  raters  to  take  the  side  of 
peers  of  their  own  sex,  whether  they  saw  them  in  the  position 
of  aggressor  or  that  of  the  victim,  and  judge  them  as  more 
justified  and  less  wrong.  Such  a favoritism  toward  their  own 
sex  was  consistent  across  grades  and  situations  only  in  the 
judgements  of  higher  SES  children.  Sex  differences  in  the 
judgements  of  lower  SES  children  were  congruent  with  those 
observed  in  the  responses  of  the  higher  SES  group  only  for 
aggressors*  ratings  in  girl-to-boy  hitting  and  for  victims* 
ratings  in  girl-to-boy  hitting  and  scolding  and  boy-to-girl 
hitting.  On  all  other  instances  of  cross-sex  peer-to-peer 
aggression--i.e. s in  both  aggressors*  and  victims*  ratings 
for  boy-to-girl  scolding  and  in  aggressors*  ratings  for  boy- 
to-girl  hitting  and  girl-to-boy  scolding-- the  se::  differences 
were,  at  grade  4 and  6,  small  and  inconsistent  in  direction; 
at  grade  3,  the  judgements  of  lower  SES  girls  and  boys  sug- 
gested that  they  tend  to  admit  that  scolding  female  peers  is 
a legitimate  attribute  of  the  masculine  role  while  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  behavior  in  females  is  questionalbe  as  far  as 
scolding  is  directed  against  male  peers.  Notably,  lower  SES 
grade  8 girls  were  also  less  severe  than  any  other  sampling 
group  in  their  judgements  about  boy-to-girl  hitting. 

The  s ex  indices  showed  that  aggression  among  persons 
of  the  same  se::  was  more  strongly  criticized  by  higher  SES 
than  by  lower  SES  children.  The  figure  analysis  confirmed 
this  SES  difference  only  for  the  pairs  of  f ather-to-son  scold- 
ing and  hitting,  mother-to-daughter  hitting  and  boy-to-boy 
and  girl-to-girl  hitting.  Apparently,  SES  differences  in 
judgements  about  aggressors  in  these  specific  situations  of 
male-to-male  and  f emale-to-f emale  aggression  were  determined 
by  the  mode  of  action  rather  than  the  sex  of  aggressors  and 
victims.  Higher  SES  children  were  clearly  more  critical  than 
their  lower  SES  counterparts  (and  increasingly  more  so  as  they 
grew  older)  of  physical  aggression,  whether  among  peers  or  from 
parents  to  children  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  sex* 

On  victims*  ratings  only  the  sex  index  for  female-to- 
female  aggression  showed  significant  sampling  variations,  an 
interaction  of  sex  with  SES.  The  figure  analysis  confirmed 
this  finding  only  for  the  pairs  of  mother-to-daughter  scolding 
and  hitting. 

The  sex  index  for  victims  in  male-to-male  aggression 
showed  no  significant  variations  by  any  sampling  factors.  The 
figure  analysis  revealed  significant  SES  differences  in  judge- 
ments about  victims  in  the  nairs  of  f ather-to-son  hitting,  son- 
to-father  scolding  and  boy-to-policeman  scolding  and  a sex  by 
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SES  interaction  on  the  victim's  rating  for  the  boy-to-boy 
pair  of  hitting.  The  SES  differences  on  judgements  about 
these  specific  situations  of  male-to-male  aggression  did 
not  show  up  in  the  composite  sex  index  for  victims  in  MAM 
aggression*  because  their  direction  differed  depending  on. 
the  situation ; higher  SES  children  compared  to  those  of 
lower  SES  were  less  critical  of  a boy  being  hit  by  his 
father,  especially  as  they  grew  older,  and  more  critical  of 
a father  being  scolded  by  his  son  and  a policeman  being 
scolded  by  a boy*  !7hen  ratings  for  these  specific  situa- 
tions were  combined  in  the  composite  inde::  for  victims  in 
male- to-male  aggression  the  SES  differences  cancelled  out. 
Apparently  these  SES  variations  in  judgements  about  victims 
of  male-to-male  aggression  were  a function  of  the  raters* 
attitudes  toward  cross-status  aggression  rather  than  their 
sex-role  identification. 

Judgements  about  the  victim  in  boy-to-boy  hitting, 
which  were  affected  by  an  interaction  of  sex  with  SES  cer- 
tainly reflect  the  raters*  views  about  ma}e-to-male  aggres- 
sion among  peers.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  this  situa- 
tion higher  SES  girls  took  the  side  of  the  victim  judging 
him  across  all  grades  less  severely  than  did  higher  SES  boys 5 
by  contrast,  lower  SES  girls  judged  the  victim  of  male-to- 
male  aggression  among  peers  more  severely  than  did  lower  SES 
boys;  this  sex  difference  in  the  judgements  of  lower  SES  child- 
ren disappeared,  however,  at  grade  8,  and  the  judgements  of 
both  lower  SES  sex  groups  ranked  in  between  the  judgements  of 
higher  SES  boys  and  girls.  With  respect  to  this  particular 
fating  (boy-to-boy  hitting,  victim’s  wrongness)  it  should  be 
stressed  that  the  magnitude  of  sex  differences  within  each 
SES  group  was  relatively  small.  It  should  also  be  recalled 
that  none  of  the  figure  pairs  for  verbal  aggression  among 
peers  of  the  same  sex  was  affected  by  variations  by  sampling 
breaks;  in  both  cases  of  physical  aggression  among  same  sex 
peers,  higher  SES  children  were  more  severe  than  their  lower 
SES  counterparts  toward  the  aggressor  and  only  in  judging  a 
boy  being  hit  by  another  boy  did  boys  and  girls  in  each  SES 
group  take  different  stands. 

To  conclude,  sex  factors  had  an  appreciable  impact 
upon  Greek  children’s  judgements  about  interpersonal  aggres- 
sion mainly  when  the  stimulus  situation  involved  peers  of 
different  sex. 
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ICTAL 

SES  I 

32R. 

2.  29 

1.77 

328. 

2.40 

1.77 

328. 

5.16 

1.96 

328. 

5.31 

1.62 

TCTAl 

SFS  2 

300. 

2 .26 

1.79 

300. 

2.44 

1.92 

3C0. 

5.12 

2.04 

300. 

5.39 

2.04 

TCTAL 

GIRLS 

305. 

2.35 

l.fll 

305. 

2.56 

1.90 

305. 

5.21 

1.87 

305. 

5.17 

1.96 

TCTAL 

BOVS 

323. 

2.20 

1.76 

323. 

2.28 

1.79 

323. 

5.07 

2.13 

323. 

5.53 

1.89 

SICMIFICANT  EFFECTS 


O 


GREECE 


TABUS*  PB01UM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  OEVlAllONS  FOR  PAH  JNDlCfcS. 


AKOYA  PROBLEM  13, 
1TIP  - FOR  kAONG  |S  THE  (VICTIM). 


VICTIM  RATING. 


GROUP  repcrtfo 


GRACE  A a 

TCTAL 

scs  \ 
ses  ? 

GIRLS 

ecvs 

(RACE  6, 

TCTAL 
ScS  i 
SEi  2 
GIRLS 
BOYS 

GRACE  8 . 

total 

SCS  1 

ses  2 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TCTAl 

SES  1 

TCTAl 

SES  2 

TCTAL 

GIRLS 

TCTAL 

BOYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


FATHER 

HITTING  SON 
540 

FATHER 

HITTING 

530 

DAUGHTER 

MUTHbR 

HITTING  SUN 
564 

MOTHER 

KITTING 

622 

DAUGHTER 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MFAN 

S.D. 

N 

MLAN 

s.o. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

“ ~ “ 

— ” 

..... 

— ... 

..... 

— — — 

.... 

— — 

203. 

4.52 

2.17 

203. 

A. 67 

2.00 

203. 

A. 55 

2.20 

203 

A.S7 

2.12 

1 C 7 • 

4.47 

2.12 

107. 

A. 55 

1.99 

107. 

A.  33 

2.22 

1 U 7. 

A. 53 

2.05 

96. 

4.5« 

2.22 

96. 

A. ?0 

2.01 

96. 

A. 77 

2.35 

96. 

A.  6 1 

2.19 

1G1. 

A. 2? 

1 o 98 

101. 

A. 20 

1.93 

101. 

A.  39 

2.17 

101. 

A. A 2 

1.49 

10?  • 

A. 01 

2o  16 

102. 

5.05 

2.07 

102. 

A • 7 1 

2 .40 

102. 

A. 72 

2.26 

225. 

A. 61 

2.02 

226. 

A. 79 

1.92 

225. 

A. 92 

1.95 

226. 

5.0A 

1.85 

» c . • 

1.91 

121. 

A. 99 

1.83 

121. 

5.18 

1.91 

Id. 

5.15 

1.78 

ioa. 

A.  15 

?•  1A 

104. 

A. 69 

2.00 

10A  • 

A. 65 

1.99 

lOA. 

A.  93 

1.92 

101 . 

A. 61 

2.01 

101. 

A. 58 

1.89 

101  • 

5.06 

1 .00 

101. 

A. 68 

1.92 

1 2A  • 

A. 60 

2.01 

124. 

5.00 

1.95 

12A* 

A.  78 

2.02 

12A. 

5. AO 

1.70 

200. 

S.  62 

1.66 

200. 

A.AA 

1.70 

200. 

A • 6 3 

1.69 

200. 

A.  79 

1.59 

ICO. 

5.16 

1.67 

100. 

5.10 

1.60 

100. 

5.13 

1 .49 

100. 

5.22 

1.56 

ICO. 

A .Oft 

1.65 

100. 

3.77 

1.72 

100. 

A . 1 A 

1 .90 

100. 

A • 36 

1, 63 

101. 

A . 5 A 

1.69 

103. 

A. 50 

1.66 

103. 

A *66 

1.61 

103. 

A. 86 

1 .50 

97. 

A. 69 

1.61 

97. 

A. 29 

1*74 

97. 

A .60 

1.76 

97. 

A.  72 

1.69 

128. 

A. BA 

1.90 

12B. 

A. 88 

1.83 

320. 

A.8B 

1 .87 

326. 

A .96 

1.00 

100. 

A.  33 

2.00 

300. 

A.  IB 

1.91 

luO. 

A. 52 

2.08 

300. 

A . 63 

1.91 

105*. 

A.A6 

1.89 

105. 

A.AB 

1.8? 

305.  . 

A. 70 

1.89 

1j5. 

A. 65 

1.00 

121. 

A . 7 1 

SES 

2.01 

323. 

A.  78 

1.92 

323. 

A.  70 

2.06 

32  3. 

A. 95 

1.91 

CRCLP  OEPCRIFO 


CRACE  A, 

TCTAL 

SES  1 
SES  2 
C IHLS 
OCYS 

GRACE  6 * 

Tttal 

Sts  1 
SES  2 

GIRLS 

ecvs 

GRACE  It 

TOTAL 
SfS  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

TCTAL 

SES  1 

TCTAL 

SIS  2 

TCTAl 

GIRLS 

TCTAL 

HOYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


BUY  HITTING  BOY 


516 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

201. 

3.2A 

2.?A 

107. 

1*44 

2.1/ 

96  n 

1.04 

2.11 

101. 

1.25 

2.10 

102. 

1 .23 

2.37 

225. 

)•  1 1 

1 .82 

121. 

3.1  7 

1.83 

1 04  • 

1.09 

1.81 

101. 

1.  11 

t • 70 

12A. 

2.95 

1.86 

2C0  • 

1.16 

1.60 

190. 

1.  17 

1.65 

ICO. 

3.14 

1.56 

101. 

1.06 

1.60 

97. 

3.26 

1.60 

128. 

1.26 

1.88 

ICO. 

1.09 

1.89 

105. 

3.21 

l.hl 

12). 

3.1A 

1.9A 

BOV 

HITTING 

562 

GIRL 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

201. 

3.32 

2.19 

107. 

3.07 

2.  12 

96. 

3.57 

2.27 

101. 

2.70 

1.95 

102. 

3.86 

2. A3 

225. 

3.49 

2.09 

121. 

3.74 

2.12 

10A. 

3.25 

2.06 

101. 

2.73 

1.75 

124. 

4.25 

2.  A3 

200. 

3.25 

1.72 

100. 

3 • A 8 

1.72 

100. 

3.01 

1.7? 

103. 

3.33 

l.fll 

97. 

3.16 

1.6  A 

326. 

3.43 

1.99 

300. 

3.20 

2.02 

106. 

2.95 

1 • 6 A 

3??. 

3.  76 

2.17 

GIRL 

H11T1NG 

514 

BOY 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

203. 

2.61 

2.08 

107. 

2.75 

1.93 

96. 

2.47 

2 .22 

101. 

2.86 

2.19 

102. 

2.36 

1.96 

225. 

2.63 

1.71 

121. 

2.67 

1.79 

10A. 

2.59 

1.62 

101. 

3.32 

2.06 

12A. 

1.94 

1.35 

200. 

3.  33 

1 *94 

100. 

3.04 

1.95 

100. 

3.61 

i • 94 

103. 

3.82 

1.92 

97. 

2.83 

1.96 

32e. 

2. *2 

1*89 

300. 

2.89 

1.93 

305. 

3.33 

2.06 

323  • 

2.38 

1.76 

GIRL  HITTING  GIRL 


548 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

203. 

2.99 

2.19 

107* 

2.95 

2.06 

96. 

3.JA 

2.33 

101. 

2.87 

2.15 

Iu2. 

3.12 

2. 24 

225. 

2. 89 

1.96 

LI. 

?•  72 

1.97 

1 04. 

3.  J 7 

1.96 

ljl. 

2.82 

1.95 

124. 

2.97 

1.90 

200. 

3.44 

1.76 

100. 

3.1A 

1.59 

100. 

3. 74 

1.93 

103. 

3. 64 

1.92 

97. 

3.2A 

1.60 

320. 

2. 94 

1.07 

300. 

3.28 

2.07 

3J5. 

3.11 

2.00 

323. 

3.11 

1 • 94 

3 

ERIC 


CRAOE 


SEX 


cscect 


TABU  I PtOBUM  TMIRTUK 

kUMMAftV  MCANt  A HO  STANDARD  OtVIAflONl  POA  PAM  iNUlCfefe. 


ANT1VA  PAODLfcN  |t» 

tit*  - hi*  *»"Cng  is  ik  men*). 


VIC  II N RATING. 


BATHER 

SCOLDING  son 
SI? 

BATHER 

SCOLDING 

5S4 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

SCOLDING  SON 
546 

NGTHtR 

SCOLDING 

526 

OAjGMIfrA 

GRO.P  R6PCHTCC 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

ft 

Ht  AN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

— 

..... 

..... 



..... 

..... 

— ... 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

GRAPE  A, 

ICTAL 

203. 

a. at 

2.04 

20  3. 

4*78 

1.99 

203. 

A.  B 1 

2.12 

2 j 3 . 

4.77 

1.90 

SES  1 

IC7. 

*.*i 

2.10 

107. 

4.63 

2.05 

107. 

4.46 

2.19 

107. 

4.37 

2.05 

SFS  ? 

96. 

5.  is 

1.9  «* 

96. 

4.93 

1.94 

96. 

5.  16 

2.06 

96. 

5.17 

1.76 

GIRLS 

101  • 

4.51 

1.95 

tot. 

4.  34 

1.99 

101. 

4.63 

2.11 

101. 

4.64 

1.91 

BUTS 

IC2. 

5.U 

2.19 

102. 

5.23 

2.00 

102. 

4.99 

2.14 

IQ*. . 

5.00 

1.90 

grace  t. 

TCTAL 

225. 

5.05 

1.7B 

226. 

6.05 

1.74 

225. 

5.25 

1.75 

226. 

5.38 

1.79 

SES  1 

121. 

4.H7 

1-93 

121. 

5.11 

1.77 

121. 

5.20 

1.73 

121. 

5.09 

1.85 

SES  2 

50a. 

5.2? 

1.62 

104. 

4.98 

1.70 

104. 

5.30 

1.76 

104. 

5.07 

1.74 

GIRLS 

101. 

A. 91 

i « a a 

101. 

4.6b 

1.77 

101. 

5.  16 

1.73 

101. 

4.93 

1.79 

BUTS 

124. 

5.  19 

1 o 71 

124. 

5.4  1 

1.70 

124. 

6.33 

1.76 

124. 

5.23 

1.80 

GRACE  A, 

TCTAL 

2C0. 

a.bo 

1-69 

200. 

A.  75 

1.71 

200. 

5.14 

1.57 

200. 

4.92 

1.5? 

SES  I 

ICO. 

5.03 

1.66 

100. 

5.02 

l.bO 

loo. 

5.34 

1.52 

100. 

4.93 

1 • 66 

SES  ? 

too. 

A. 57 

1.72 

100. 

4.48 

1.62 

100. 

4.94 

1.61 

100. 

4.92 

1.3B 

GIRLS 

103. 

A.7H 

l.ai 

103. 

4. 8i* 

1.58 

103. 

4.95 

1 .68 

103. 

4.9B 

1.60 

BUTS 

9T  . 

A.a? 

1.57 

97. 

4.66 

I.B3 

97. 

5.33 

1.55 

97. 

4. B7 

1.46 

TCTAL 

SES  l 

32B  • 

A.  P i 

U90 

32Q  • 

4.92 

1.87 

32b. 

5.00 

1.82 

328. 

4.00 

1.86 

inu 

SFS  2 

ICO. 

4. 9fl 

1.7B 

300. 

A.BO 

1.75 

300. 

5.t3 

1.81 

300. 

5.05 

1.63 

?CT*L 

GlHLS 

JOS. 

A. 73 

1.87 

305. 

4.62 

1.78 

305  . 

4.91 

l.a  1 

306. 

4 .82 

1.76 

ictal  8cys 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

32). 

6.0ft 

l.nl 

323. 

5.10 

SEX 

1.84 

323. 

5.22 

1.82 

32  3. 

5.03 

1.7? 

ROY 

SCOLDING 

532 

HOY 

BOY 

SCUL01NG 

524 

GIRL 

GIRL 

SCCLOING 

556 

BOY 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

566 

GIRL 

CRCLP  PE  PC  R f EU 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

u 

HLAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



GRACE  4, 

ICUL 

2C  3. 

3.36 

2.09 

203. 

3.28 

2.1 1 

203. 

3.0B 

2.16 

203. 

3.18 

2.18 

SES  1 

107. 

3.37 

2.0B 

10T  • 

3.17 

2.01 

107. 

3.20 

2.09 

IjU 

3.17 

2.16 

SES  2 

96. 

3.35 

2.11 

96. 

3.39 

2.20 

96. 

2.97 

2.23 

V6. 

3.19 

2.21 

G 1RLS 

101  • 

3.03 

1.98 

101. 

2.  74 

1.92 

101. 

3.49 

2»  20 

101. 

3.  OB 

2.02 

8CYS 

102. 

3.69 

2.21 

102. 

3.82 

2.29 

102. 

2.68 

2.11 

102. 

3.28 

2.33 

g«ai:  ft* 

TCTAL 

225. 

3. 68 

1.97 

225. 

3.73 

2.06 

225. 

3,53 

2.02 

225. 

3.  sl 

2.04 

SES  1 

121. 

3.96 

2.02 

121. 

3.84 

1.9ft 

121. 

r' • 65 

2. 12 

121. 

3.49 

2.15 

SES  2 

104. 

3.41 

1.92 

104. 

3.62 

2.16 

104. 

3.B1 

1 .93 

1Q4. 

3.53 

1.93 

GIRLS 

101. 

3.74 

1.P9 

101. 

3.17 

1.99 

101. 

a.  n 

2.05 

101. 

3.39 

1.69 

BOYS 

124. 

3.61 

2,C4 

124. 

4.29 

2.13 

124. 

2.55 

2.00 

124. 

3.64 

2.19 

GRACE  8. 

TCTAL 

2C0. 

3.59 

1.60 

200. 

3.7  7 

1.65 

200  a 

3.79 

1.75 

200. 

3.46 

1.40 

SES  1 

ICO. 

3.34 

1 • SB 

100. 

4.07 

1.55 

100. 

3.43 

1.84 

100. 

3.15 

1.50 

SES  2 

ICO. 

3.F>2 

1.62 

100. 

3.47 

1.74 

100. 

4.14 

1 . 66 

100. 

3.77 

1.46 

girls 

1C  3 • 

3.45 

1.64 

103* 

4*07 

1.63 

103. 

3.91 

1.77 

103. 

3.3d 

1.50 

HOYS 

97. 

3.72 

1.56 

97. 

3*48 

1.66 

97. 

3.66 

1.73 

97. 

3.54 

1.46 

TCTAL 

SES  1 

3 2b* 

3.56 

1.09 

328. 

3.69 

1.64 

328. 

3.36 

2.0? 

32B. 

3.27 

1.93 

TCT*L 

SES  2 

300  . 

3.53 

l.flA 

300. 

3.49 

2.03 

300. 

3.64 

1.94 

3uO. 

3.50 

1.87 

TCTAL 

G IRLS 

305. 

3.41 

1.R4 

305. 

3.32 

1.85 

305  a 

4.04 

2.01 

306. 

3.2b 

1.01 

TCTAL  BOYS 
SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

323. 

3.67 

1.94 

323. 

3.86 

2.03 

323. 

2 a 96 
5EX 

1.94 

323. 

3.49 

1.99 

o 

ERIC 


GREECE 


TABLE t PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVUI  IfJNS  PGR  PA*  INDICES. 


*NCVA  PROBLEM  Ui  VI Ct  IN  RATING. 

lTfN  - EOW  NRGNG  IS  Ihf  (VtCrtMU 


HOY  SCOLDING 

442 

FATHER 

HOT  SCOLDING 
SIR 

MOTMtN 

Gj  KL 

SCuLnl NG 
550 

Father 

•lUt 

SCOLDING 

560 

KOlHLR 

CftCcP  REPCRTEO 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

N 

mean 

&.D. 

N 

MlAN 

S.l). 

N 

KEAN 

S.O. 

— < 

— — " 

— * 

— — - 



... . 

— 

Grace  4, 

TCTAL 

201. 

2.3ft 

2.14 

203. 

2.1b 

1.94 

203. 

2.35 

2.02 

?J3. 

2.26 

2.01 

SES  1 

107. 

2.  3d 

2.04 

107. 

2.67 

2.09 

107. 

2.40 

l .99 

1 J7. 

2.36 

2.03 

SFS  2 

96. 

2.39 

?m?K 

96. 

1.74 

1.79 

96. 

2.30 

2.  06 

96. 

2.16 

1.99 

GIRLS 

101. 

2.44 

7.12 

101. 

2.32 

1.95 

101. 

2.33 

1.97 

101. 

2.28 

1.97 

HCYS 

102. 

2.3? 

2.16 

102. 

1.99 

1.93 

102. 

2.36 

2.37 

?D2. 

2.24 

2.05 

GRACE  6 « 

TCTAL 

225. 

2.17 

l.«2 

225. 

1.78 

1.52 

225. 

2.20 

1.77 

725. 

2.27 

1.83 

SES  1 

171. 

2.04 

1 • 78 

121. 

1.H6 

1.55 

121. 

2.13 

1 • BO 

121. 

2.20 

1.82 

SES  2 

104. 

2.31 

l.fl? 

104. 

1.70 

1.48 

104. 

2.2  6 

1.74 

1 J4. 

2.  J3 

1.83 

C1RLS 

101. 

2.1R 

1 • f Q 

101. 

1.79 

1.51 

101. 

2.22 

1.67 

Ul. 

2.43 

1.84 

ROYS 

124. 

2.16 

l.fl? 

124. 

1.76 

1.52 

124. 

2.19 

1.H7 

124. 

2.10 

1.61 

grace  r. 

TCTAL 

2C0. 

2.53 

1.92 

200. 

1.84 

1.53 

200. 

2.61 

1 « b6 

2uQ. 

2. 46 

1.59 

SES  l 

ICO. 

1.97 

1.79 

100. 

1.72 

1.55 

1 JO. 

2. 39 

1.75 

103. 

1.07 

1.25 

SES  2 

ICO. 

1.  OR 

2.06 

100. 

1.96 

1.51 

1 GC  • 

3.  14 

1 .97 

100. 

3.05 

1.93 

GIRLS 

10*. 

2.73 

2.00 

103. 

1 • 8 B 

1.45 

103. 

2.67 

1.86 

133. 

2.50 

1.62 

HCYS 

97. 

2.33 

l.as 

97. 

1.80 

1.60 

97. 

2.56 

1 .86 

97. 

2.41 

1.56 

TCTAL 

SES  1 

3 2fl. 

2.1  i 

1 • R 7 ' 

32«. 

2.05 

1.73 

32H  • 

2.21 

1.85 

32b. 

2.14 

1.  70 

TCTAL 

SES  2 

3C0  • 

2.59 

7.06 

300. 

i.ao 

1.59 

300. 

2.57 

1.92 

3 JO . 

2.61 

1.92 

TC7AI. 

GIRLS 

305. 

2.  <.5 

L .97 

305. 

2.00 

1.64 

305. 

2.41 

1.83 

305. 

2.40 

1.81 

TCT  At  DCYS 
SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

323. 

2.27 

SES 

1.96 

323. 

1.85 

1.68 

323. 

2.37 

1.93 

323. 

2.25 

1.81 

GflCL?  REPClUEL' 


CHACE  4,  T C ML 

SES  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
ROYS 

GRACE  6*  TCTAL 
SES  l 
SES  2 
G1«LS 
HCVS 

GRACE  ft t TCTAL 

SES  I 
SES  2 

Gras 

ecirs 

TCTAL  SES  1 
TCTIt  SES  2 

TCTAL  GMLS 
TCTAL  BCYS 
SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


TEACHER 

SCOLOING  BOY 
514 

1 1 ACME  R 

SCOLDING  GIRL 
62a 

BOY  SCOLDING. 

558 
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Introduction 


The  traditional  Indian  culture  looks  upon  iovef  aggres- 

siveness and  greed  (*Kaama,*  *Krodha*  and  'Lobha*)  as  the  basic 
motivators  in  human  society.  This  is  why  the  four  1 purushaarthas 1 
emphasize  that  'Artha ' (economic  activity)  and  'Kaama'  (sexual  love) 
should  be  restrained  by  'dharma,'  a corpus  of  duties  essential 
for  the  sound  social  organisation.  pharma*  is  literally  that 
which  holds  'a  thing  together,  makes  it  what  it  is,  prevents  it 
from  breaking  up  and  changing  into  something  else,  its  character- 
istic function,  its  peculiar  property,  its  fundamental  attribute, 
its  essential  nature...*  (Bhagawan  Las  I.  Pp.  49-50).  As 
Radhakrishnan  explains,  "under  the  concept  of  'dharma, ' the  Hindu 
brings  the  forms  and  activities  which  shape  and  sustain  human 
life...  The  principle  of  *dharma*  rouses  us  to  a recognition  of 
spiritual  realities  not  by  abstention  from  the  world,  but  by 
bringing  to  its  life,  its  business  (*Artha*)  and  its  pleasure 
('Kaama')  the  controlling  power  of  spiritual  life.**  (Radha- 
krishnan, 1948,  Pp.  105-106). 

The  author  of  Bhagavad  Gita  also  warns  us  that  the  triple 
gates  to  hell  consist  of  lust,  aggressiveness  and  greed  ('Kaama,' 
’Krodha*  and  ' Lobha ;)  and  enjoins  on  man  to  abandon  them. 

(XVI.  21).  The  Gita  also  looks  upon  a Stitaprajna  (a  man  of 
settled  intelligence)  as  one  who  is  free  from  lust,  fear  and 
aggressiveness.  ( 'Vitaraagabhaya  Krodhah*  11.56).  It  explains 
that  aggressiveness  arises  out  of  the  frustration  of  desire 
(*Kaamaat  Krodhobbi  jayate*)  and  aggressiveness  leads  to  be- 
wilderment (’Krodhah  bhavati  Saramohah * ) , loss  of  memory  and 
discrimination  and  man  finally  perishes  (II*  62-63). 

Thus,  from  the  most  ancient  times  Indian  tradition  has 
looked  upon  uncontrolled  lust,  aggressiveness  and  greed  as  the 
agents  for  man*s  degradation  and  destruction. 

V/ hat  is  the  way  in  which  training  is  given  to  the  child  to 
control  his  aggressiveness? 

A reference  may  be  made  here  to  a "Subhashita"  in  Sanskrit* 
which  is  widely  current  among  the  well-educated  groups.  The  verse 
may  be  rendered  freely  into  English  language  as  follows: 

(One)  should  fondle  (the  child  the  first)  five  years 

For  (the  next)  ten  years  (one)  should  discipline  (the  child) 

When  the  sixteenth  year  arrives  (one)  should  act 

Like  a friend  in  the  case  of  the  offspring. 

The  parents  are  enjoined  to  give  complete  freedom  to  the 

* Lolr.yct  pnnchnvarshnni 
Dasavarshani  taadayct 
Prapte  tu  Shodase  varsl'.e 
Putre  nitrnvadacharet 
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child  to  express  itself  in  any  manner  it  likes  during  the  first 
five  years*  At  this  period  love  and  only  love  should  guide  the 
parent-child  relationship*  But  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
year  the  child  should  be  brought  up  with  stem  discipline*  From 
the  sixteenth  year  onwards  he  should  be  treated  as  an  equal  and 
a friend* 

There  have  been  very  few  studies  regarding  child-rearing 
practices  in  India*  In  one  study  in  a North  Indian  Rajput 
village  in  U*P**,  Min turn  and  Lambert  found  that  the  Indian 
mothers  are  the  most  permissive  in  the  six  cultures  they  studied* 
They  also  found  that  82%  of  the  Indian  mothers  actually  rewarded 
the  children  for  mother-directed  anger  by  consoling  them  during 
such  outbursts*  Only  a small  minority  of  Indian  mothers  retali- 
ate when  children  become  aggressive  towards  them*  (Mintum  and 
Lambert,  1964,  Pp*  139-141).  This  finding  confirms  the  Sanskrit 
verse  given  above*  Aggression  by  the  child  towards  the  mother, 
when  the  child  is  below  five  years,  is  treated  as  play*  There 
is  no  outlook  of  disciplining  the  children  at  this  stage*  The 
Indian  mothers  are  highly  permissive*  Expressions  of  anger  by 
the  children  towards  the  mother  are  not  looked  upon  as  defiance 
by  the  children*  The  traditional  Indian  society  exhibits  a para- 
doxial  picture*  It  is  a highly  authoritarian  society  but  it  is 
also  highly  permissive  as  far  as  children  below  five  are  con- 
cerned* This  is  based  on  two  beliefs:  that  the  children  below 

five  can  do  no  wrong  since  they  have  no  powers  of  discrimination; 
that  the  real  task  of  child  discipline  should  start  from  the 
sixth  year  onwards* 

The  Rajputs  consider  that  young  children  are  ’pure'  and  can 
CCiiiiiui  no  sin  since  they  cannot  ulsting*  iisb  between  good  and  bad* 
It  is  also  believed  that  until  the  child  acquires  the  use  of 
speech,  he  is  not  teachable  and  therefore  no  demands  are  made  on 
him  to  modify  his  behavior  (Mintum,  1963,  Pp*  311-319). 

As  regards  peer-to-peer  aggression  the  results  show  that 
the  Indian  group  neither  encourages  aggressiveness  like  the 
U*S*  group  nor  discourages  it  like  the  Mexican  group*  Analysis 
of  the  results  shows  that  the  Indian  group  studied  is  very  low 
in  consistency  of  obedience  training  and  is  in  the  middle  range 
as  far  as  expectation  of  prompt  obedience  is  concerned,  while 
being  at  the  same  time  quite  high  in  consistency  of  aggression 
rules  (Mintum  and  Lambert?  Pp*  150-153)*  The  investigators 


* 

Uttra  Pradesh;  one  of  the  orovinces  of  India* 
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note  that  the  Indian  mothers  believe  that  young  children  are  in- 
capable of  anger  and  that  serious  aggression  occurs  only  among 
adults.  Since  the  fights  among  children  terminate  quickly  they 
are  not  considered  serious  enough  to  warrant  any  punitive  treat- 
ment* (Ibid?  p*  160)* 

Minturn  and  Lambert  have  identified  two  situations  in  the 
training  of  aggressiveness  in  children:  aggressiveness  towards 

the  mother  when  she  scolds  the  child  and  aggressiveness  towards 
the  peer  group*  In  both  these  cases  they  have  found  that  Indian 
mothers  are  very  permissive*  There  is  no  effort  to  train  the 
children  at  this  age  by  being  punitive  towards  the  aggressive 
expressions  either  towards  themselves  when  they  scold  the  child 
or  towards  the  peer  group*  IJhen  children  fight  with  each  other, 
the  mothers  tend  to  scold  all  the  children  involved  without  de- 
termining any  body's  quilt  (Ibid,  p*  236)* 

They  also  report  a difference  between  the  parents  in  aggres- 
sion training*  While  the  mothers,  as  well  as  fathers,  accept 
the  principle  that  boys  must  learn  to  be  aggressive  when  the 
occasion  justifies  it,  the  mothers  tend  to  discourage  fighting 
in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  house  and  in  order  to  encourage 
more  'gentlemanly*  behavior  in  the  boys 5 the  Rajput  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  agreeing  with  the  principle  of  non-violence  , 
encourage  the  sons  to  "fight  for  their  rights  and  honour  as  3 
sign  of  manliness*"  The  group  as  a whole  values  emotional  con- 
trol and  generally  discourages  outbursts  of  aggressiveness  in 
any  member*  Minturn  and  Lambert  report  that  when  hostility 
becomes  overt,  the  other  members  immediately  intervene  and  try 
to  calm  the  person.  The  group  prevents  the  expression  of  hosti- 
lity (Ibid,  pp.  237-238)* 

Thus,  this  study  reveals  the  following  characteristics: 

a)  It  is  believed  that  young  children  are  incapable  of 
any  serious  anger;  so  there  is  no  need  to  train  them 
to  control  their  aggressiveness* 

b)  It  is  believed  that  non-violence  is  more  desirable 
than  aggressiveness* 

c)  The  boys  must  learn  to  be  aggressive  when  the  occasion 
justifies  it. 

d)  The  group  as  a whole  prevents  the  expression  of  hosti- 
lity and  violence  by  interfering  and  asking  the  per- 
son who  has  lost  control  of  himself  to  calm  down* 

In  other  words,  when  the  child  is  aggressive  towards  the 
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mother  or  towards  the  peer  group,  there  is  no  effort  to  intervene 
and  prevent  the  child  from  being  aggressive  by  taking  punitive 
measures.  But  when  the  older  children  and  adults  lose  control 
over  themselves  the  other  members  of  the  group  prevent  them  from 
becoming  violent  and  help  them  to  calm  down* 

Carstairs  has  also  reported  his  findings  regarding  aggressive- 
ness in  another  Rajput  village  in  Rajasthan  (Carstairs,  1957)*  He 
reports  two  features  in  open  quarrels  among  adults  when  they  do 
arise:  the  utter  collapse  of  self-control  and  the  readiness  of 

•peace-makers1  to  intervene  and  urge  those  who  quarrel  not  to  give 
way  to  anger,  to  control  themselves  (pp.  46-47)*  He  also  reports 
that  the  two  basic  patterns  he  found  are  an  inability  to  trust 
anyone  and  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  self-restraint# 

Dhirendra  Narain  also  refers  to  the  lack  of  inhibition  of 
aggressiveness  when  an  Indian  is  provoked  (Narain,  1957)#  Spratt  writes 
that  the  Hindu  is  more  easily  provoked  to  aggression  than  the 
Westerner*  Like  the  quarrels  of  children,  the  quarrels  between 
adults  flare  up  quickly  and  die  down  quickly  and  calm  is  restored# 
Aggression  is  superficial,  provoked  by  external  events  and  is 
subject  to  a relatively  weak  internal  check  unlike  the  Westerner 
whose  aggression  flows  from  a deeper  source,  as  analysed  by 
Freud,  the  unconscious  desire  to  kill  the  father  (Spratt,  1966, 
p*  52)*  He  writes  that  in  the  Hindu  the  aggression  is  provoked; 
it  is  not  in-built  as  in  the  Westerner  (Spratt,  1966,  p*  380)# 

According  to  Gokhale  while  the  Vedic  Indians  were  very 
warlike,  singing  praises  of  the  wargod  Indra,  and  given  to 
sacrificial  rituals  leading  to  the  slaughter  of  many  animals, 
there  was  a revulsion  against  war  as  well  as  animal  sacrifice 
in  the  pre-Buddhist,  Upanishadic  period*  The  Upanishads  ex- 
posed the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  cult  of  sacrifice.  The  con- 
cept of  non-violence  which  started  in  the  Upanishadic  age 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.C*  in  the  times  of  Mahavira 
and  Buddha.  But  the  concept  was  limited  to  individual  spiri- 
tual level.  It  referred  primarily  to  individual  rather  than  to 
collective  action#  (Gokhale,  1960,  Pp*  176-179).  The  first 
Indian  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  non-violence  to  collective 
action  was  Asholca  who  followed  non-violence  as  an  official 
policy  and  renounced  war  in  261  B.C* 

But  after  Ashoka  there  x*as  a coexistence  of  the  concept 
of  non-violence  as  an  individual  ideal  and  war  as  an  institu- 
tional reality. 

It  was  only  in  the  "twenties  of  the  20th  century  that 
Gandhi  made  the  concept  of  non-violence  applicable  to  collec- 
tive action  once  again.  He  wrote  "non-violence  is  not  meant 
merely  for  rishis  and  saints.  It  is  meant  for  the  common 
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people  as  well.  Non-violence  is  the  law'  of  our  species  as  violence 
is  the  law  of  the  brute.11  (Bose,  1957,  p.  149).  He  identified 
war  and  violence  with  dictatorship  and  non-violence  with  democracy 
(Bose,  1957,  p.  150).  Under  Gandhi's  leadership  non-violence  was 
successful  in  India  at  the  collective  level. 

Gandhi  established  Ashrams  to  train  people  in  individual  as 
well  as  collective  non-violent  action.  He  said  "It  is  a profound 
error  to  suppose  that  whilst  the  law  is  good  enough  for  individuals, 
it  is  not  for  masses  of  mankind"  (Bose,  1957,  p.  154).  He  wrote 
that  training  in  non-violence  is  necessary  for  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  nation  (Gandhi,  1960,  p.  89).  By  his  writings  he 
clarified  the  concept  of  non-violence.  He  wrote,  "not  to  hurt  any 
living  thing  is  no  doubt  a part  of  Ahirasa.  But  it  is  its  least 
expression.  The  principle  of  Ahimsa  is  hurt  by  every  evil  thought, 
by  undue  haste,  by  lying,  by  hatred,  by  wishing  ill  to  anybody." 
(Gandhi,  1945,  p.  7). 

But  since  his  death  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
concept  has  secured  deep  roots  in  the  Indian  mind  in  the  context 
of  collective  action  (Gokhale,  1960,  p.  194).  There  is  once  again 
a coexistence  of  non-violence  at  the  individual  level  and  violence 
at  the  collective  level* 
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Effect  of  Status 


Inspection  of  the  means  of  the  AAG  inderc  in  Table  P12  shows 
that  children,  iu  general,  look  upon  the  adults  as  being  only  "a 
little  wrong11  when  they  are  aggressive  to  children.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  cultural  factor  in  India  where  a great  degree  of  res- 
pect is  given  to  adults,  particularly  those  in  the  position  of 
authority;, 

A.  Age  Differences 

Tables  P12  and  Pl6  shows  the  child*s  view  and  power  of. the 
authority  (adults )«  The  children  who  are  victims  to  adult  aggres- 
sion are  regarded  as  very  wrong.  Though  the  aggressive  adults  are 
also  supposed  to  be  wrong  when  they  are  scolding  or  hitting  chil- 
dren, yet  children  seem  to  have  formed  a conception  that  adults 
punish  children  only  when  the  latter  are  wrong.  As  the  children 
grow  older,  they  perceive  a lesser  degree  of  wrongness  in  adult 
aggression  towards  the  child.  Thus,  the  increase  in  age  and  edu- 
cation helps  the  children  to  understand  the  child-adult  relation- 
ship. The  children  thus  recognize  the  role  of  the  adult  authority 
in  disciplining  children  and  their  right  to  regulate  the  behavior 
of  children.  Older  children  look  upon  adult  punishment  as  being 
more  legitimate  than  do  younger  children.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  change  in  grade  significantly  affects  the  estimate  of 
wrongness  of  the  adult  aggressor,  but  does  not  affect  the  esti- 
mate of  wrongness  of  the  child  victim.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
psychological  changes  through  which  children  pass  at  the  age  of 
11  years,  or  to  the  feelings  of  guilt  which  children  usually  have 
at  this  pre-adolescent  age. 

Children  also  seem  to  have  understood  that  they  must  conform 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  adult  authorities.  They 
feel  that  the  children  who  attack  adults  are  "very  wrong."  How- 
ever, the  children  estimate  the  least  degree  of  wrongness  in  the 
adults  who  are  victims  of  the  child  aggression. 

Peer-to-peer  aggression  is  also  regarded  as  wrong-  Chil- 
dren appear  to  be  of  the  view  that  children  attack  each  other 
frequently  and  thus  the  aggressors  and  the  victims  are  almost 
equally  wrong.  There  are  nosignificant  differences  in  the 
ratings  of  the  children  of  the  three  grades  for  peer-to-peer 
aggressiono 

Thus,  we  may  summarize  that  the  children  feel  that  adult 
aggression  is  more  regulatory  than  the  child  aggression.  Chil- 
dren accept  the  aggressive  behavior  of  adults  but  do  not  approve 
of  the  child's  aggression  towards  adults.  This  rv=ty  also  be  due 
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to  the  roles  of  different  authorities  in  the  socialization  of 
children* 

B*  Sex  Differences 

Boys  and  girls  seem  to  be  in  agreement  regarding  the  degree 
of  wrongness  in  the  aggressor  and  victims  when  there  is  a conflict 
among  the  children  or  when  adults  attack  children  (Figs.  P12  and 
P16).  They  also  agree  on  the  wrongness  of  the  aggressor  in  child 
to  adult  aggression,  but  show  a significant  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  x^rongness  of  adult  victims  of  child  aggression. 
Girls  judge  adult  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  boys.  Both 
boys  and  girls  feel  that  adult  victims  are  relatively  innocent; 
but  girls  asserted  this  more  than  the  boys.  Both  sexes  agree  that 
the  aggressive  children  are  very  wrong. 


C.  SES  Differences 

Responses  of  the  children  of  the  two  SES  groups  differ 
significantly  only  with  respect  to  the  wrongess  of  a child 
attacking  an  adult.  Children  of  the  higher  SES  judge  a higher 
degree  of  wrongness  in  the  children  attacking  adults  than  those 
of  the  lower  SES.  Thus,  the  children  of  the  higher  SES  seem  to 
have  more  respect  for  adults  and  accept  their  authority  more 
than  those  of  lower  SES#  (See  Table  P12  and  Fig.  P12  SES). 

There  is  a Sex  :c  SES  interaction  for  the  aggressor  ratings 
of  adults  attacking  children.  Girls  of  the  lower  SES  and  boys 
of  the  higher  SES  judge  a higher  degree  of  x^rongness  in  the  adult 
who  is  attacking  a child  than  that  estimated  by  the  higher  SES 
girls  and  the  lower  SES  boys.  Thus,  girls  of  the  middle  class 
seem  to  be  more  submissive  to  the  adult  authority  than  the  boys, 
while  the  reverse  is  true  for  lover  class  children. 

No  SES  differences  appear  for  any  of  the  victim’s  ratings. 
(See  Table  P16  and  P16  SES). 

D.  Interview 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  the  rules  are  the  same 
for  adults  and  children  (A.  12,13,14),  only  four  children  out  of 
the  sixty  interviexjed  said  that  the  rules  are  the  same  and  the 
remaining  said  that  some  rules  are  the  same  and  some  are  differ- 
ent. (See  Table  IVB).  Thus,  they  perceive  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  rules  one  to  x^hich  the  children  should  conform  and  the 
other  to  which  the  adults  should  conform.  Thus,  practically  the 
xtfhole  group,  irrespective  of  sex,  SES  and  age  look  upon  the  adults 
as  having  their  oxm  rules.  (See  also  Table  IVE). 
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When  they  were  asked  to  specify  the  rules  which  are  different 
between  adults  and  children,  nearly  half  of  the  group  again  refer- 
red to  the  rules  of  the  family  and  nearly  a third  referred  to  the 
rules  of  the  school,  indicating  that  the  adults  have  a different 
role  to  play  at  home  and  in  the  school  giving  rise  to  different 
rules  for  adults  and  children®  Nearly  half  of  them  referred  to 
difference  in  age  and  status  as  being  responsible  for  the  difference 
in  the  rules  between  adults  and  children*  More  than  one- third  of 
the  children  referred  to  differences  in  the  community,  city  and 
government  rules  as  between  adults  and  children.  (See  Table  IVD). 

On  the  whole  the  children  appear  to  perceive  that  the  age 
and  status  roles  dif ferenciate  between  adults  and  children  more 
than  the  sex  roles  between  boys  and  girls* 

The  child  was  asked  if  ha  always  gets  caught  if  he  breaks 
a rule*  (See  Table  VIIA)*  More  than  a third  of  the  group  said 
that  they  get  caught  and  nearly  half  that  they  get  caught  some- 
times when  they  break  a rule*  More  boys  than  girls  and  more 
middle  class  children  than  lower  class  state  that  they  get  caught* 

On  the  other  hand,  more  girls  than  boys  and  slightly  more  lower 
class  children  than  middle  class  tell  that  they  get  caught  some- 
times. Only  seven  children  out  of  sixty,  practically  all  boys 
and  all  belonging  to  lower  class  asserted  that  they  never  get 
caught.  Thus,  most  middle  class  children  stats  that  they  get 
caught*  Among  those  who  escape  many  are  from  the  lower  class. 

While  middle  class  boys  say  that  they  generally  get  caught, 
middle  class  girls  say  that  they  sometimes  get  caught. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  some  children  get  away 
with  breaking  rules,  nearly  three  quarters  assert  that  they  some- 
times manage  to  get  away  with  it*  Forty-three  children  stated 
that  clever  and  smart  children  escape  the  consequences  of  non- 
compliance  with  the  rules.  But  these  children  did  not  specify 
the  nature  of  the  rules  which  are  usually  violated.  Only  3 chil- 
dren were  of  the  viex;  that  children  escape  non-corpliance  with 
rules  when  circumstances  permit  them  to  do  so.  However,  5 chil- 
dren reported  categorically  that  children  do  not  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  non-compliance  with  rules.  (See  Table  VIIB). 

Neither  sex  nor  social  class  influence  these  judgements. 

When  they  were  asked  whether  some  adults  get  away  with  breaking 
rules  (See  Table  VIIC) , more  than  half  of  the  group  said  that 
they  do  sometimes.  Here,  though  there  was  no  influence  of  sex, 
more  middle  class  children  than  lower  class  children  gave  this 
answer. 

Thus,  in  a broad  way  it  may  be  said  that  very  few  children 
feel  that  either  children  or  adults  can  get  away  with  it  often 
when  they  break  a rule.  In  response  to  another  question  more 
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than  half  the  interviewers  said  that  children  get  away  with  rule 
breaking  more  often  than  adults  can. 

Out  of  a group  of  sixty  children  interviewed,  34  asserted 
that  children  escape  the  consequences  of  non-compliance  with 
rules  more  easily  than  the  adults#  Only  11  children  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  adults  escape  the  consequences  of  non- 
compliance  with  rules  more  easily  :han  the  children#  Another 
eleven  stated  that  children  do  not  nget  away  with”  breaking 
rules  more  easily  than  the  adults#  (See  Table  VIIE)# 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 


A#  Age  Differences 

Tables  P10  and  P14  show  the  variations  in  the  estimate  of 
wrongness  of  the  adults  who  are  scolding  children  and  of  the 
victim  children  for  the  various  adult  figures#  The  various 
adult  authorities  are  reported  to  be  throng  in  varying  degrees# 
Children  of  all  the  three  grades  estimated  that  policemen 
scolding  children  are  more  wrong  than  teachers  or  parents# 

The  estimate  of  wrongness  in  the  aggressors  shows  signi- 
ficant linear  variations  from  grade  to  grade  in  judgements  of 
wrongness  of  parents,  teachers  and  policemen  scolding  children# 
As  the  children  grow  older  they  estimate  a lesser  degree  of 
wrongness  for  all  three  authorities# 

With  respect  to  parents  scolding  children  we  observe  that 
adult  aggressor  ratings  shows  a linear  decrease  from  grade  four 
to  grade  eight#  There  is  a similar  linear  decrease  reagrding 
the  ratings  of  teachers  scolding  children#  As  regards  judge- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  the  policeman  we  find  a decrease  from 
grade  four  to  grade  si-:  but  there  is  no  difference  between  grade 
site  and  grade  eight* 

The  victims  ratings  show  a significant  curvilinear  age 
change  for  the  parents-scold-children  index#  Similar  but  non- 
significant changes  occur  for  the  comparable  teachers  and 
policemen  indices.  (See  Table  P14)#  Children  of  grade  six 
estimate  a higher  degree  of  wrongness  in  the  child  victims 
than  those  of  grades  four  and  eight# 

Child-to-adul t verbal  aggression  is  regarded  as  "very 
wrong#"  Thus,  adults*  verbal  aggression  is  socially  accepted 
by  the  children  but  they  also  realize  that  children  do  not 
have  any  right  to  show  serious  resentment  toward  adults* 
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In  the  situations  in  which  children  scold  adults,  we  observe 
that  ratings  are  practically  the  same;  when  children  scold  parents, 
teachers  or  the  policemen#  Here  again  we  notice  that  child  aggres- 
towards  policemen  is  rated  below  five  in  all  the  three  grades  in 
contrast  to  the  ratings  of  above  five  with  respect  to  child  aggres- 
sion towards  the  parents  and  teacher# 

The  adults  who  are  subjected  to  child's  verbal  aggression 
are  rated  more  wrong  than  those  adults  who  scolded  children#  It 
may  be  due  to  children's  ambivalent  feelings  towards  authorities# 
With  increased  age  and  education  child- to-adult  aggression  tends 
to  be  rated  as  more  wrong;  while  judgements  of  the  degree  of 
wrongness  of  adult  victims  decreases#  However,  the  only  signifi™ 
cant  age  difference  for  these  victims  ratings  is  a curvilinear 
difference  for  the  parents  scold  children  index#  As  with  the 
aggressor  ratings,  the  sixth  grade  children  are  high#  There  are 
no  significant  age  differences  for  any  of  the  child- to-child 
indices# 

B#  Sex  Differences 

No  sex  differences  appear  for  any  of  the  ratings  of  the 
adults  scolding  children#  The  estimate  of  wrongness  in  the 
child- to-adult  aggressive  behavior  by  boys  and  girls  differs 
significantly  only  with  respect  to  victims#  Both  boys  and 
girls  reported  that  children  scolding  adults  are  very  wrong# 

Boys  tend  to  assert  this  to  a greater  degree  than  girls  but 
the  differences  are  not  significant#  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  judged  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  to  be  more  wrong 
than  boys,  in  judgements  of  policemen  to  parents  and  teachers# 

Thus,  girls  as  compared  to  boys  seem  to  have  a higher  degree  of 
resentment  tovjards  aggressive  adults#  (See  Table  P14)# 

C#  SES  Differences 

The  responses  of  the  children  of  the  two  SES  groups  differ 
significantly  in  judgements  of  parents  and  policemen  scolding 
children#  Lower  class  children  feel  that  the  parents  and  police- 
men are  more  "wrong,"  than  children  of  the  middle  class#  (See 
Table  P10). 

There  is  a significant  Sex  x SES  interaction  for  the  aggres- 
sor ratings  of  teachers  scolding  children#  The  low  SES  girls  and 
the  high  SES  boys  judge  a higher  degree  of  wrongness  in  the  tea- 
cher's verbal  aggression  towards  children  than  that  estimated 
by  low  SES  boys  and  high  SES  girls.  Similar  interactions  for  the 
parents  and  policemen's  ratings  approach  significance#  Thus,  the 
low  SES  girls  are  more  inclined  to  judge  adult  aggression  as  more 
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wrong,  than  tne  low  SES  boys,  but  in  the  higher  SES  boys  arc  ra*re 
bold  and  give  expression  to  their  resentment  against  the  adult 
aggression  while  girls  are  more  inhibited. 

The  degree  of  perceived  wrongness  in  the  verbal  aggression 
of  child  to  parents,  teachers  and  policemen  differ  significantly 
for  the  two  SES  groups.  Lower  SES  children  judge  the  children 
who  are  scolding  parents,  teachers  and  policemen  to  be  less  wrong 
than  the  middle  SES  children.  Children  scolding  parents  arc  re- 
ported to  be  the  worst  by  the  children  of  middle  class,  followed 
by  children  who  scold  teachers.  But  lower  SES  children  judge  chil- 
dren who  scold  teachers  as  the  worst  followed  by  those  who  scolded 
parents  • 

Policemen  being  scolded  by  children  arc  seen  as  the  worst  of 
the  adult  victims  by  the  children  of  both  the  SES  groups,  with 
parents  ranked  second  for  lower  class  children,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle class  teachers  are  ranked  second.  Thus,  the  children  of  lower 
SES  feel  that  to  scold  a policeman  is  not  so  very  wrong;  but  to 
scold  a teacher  or  parent  is  very  wrong.  Children  of  the  middle 
class  feel  that  to  scold  parents  is  worst.  With  respect  to  parents 
teachers  and  policemen,  the  victim  and  aggressors  ratings  arc  more 
different  for  the  middle  class  children  than  lower  class  children. 
Children  of  the  two  SES  groups  do  not  differ  much  with  respect  to 
their  judgements  of  wrongness  of  the  teacher  and  policeman  who 
are  victims  of  the  children. 

D.  Interview 

When  asked  to  cite  which  rules  are  different  for  adults  and 
children,  4370  of  the  Indian  children  said  that  rules  vary  for 
people  of  different  age  and  status,  while  357o  cited  rules  of  the 
family.  Rules  of  the  school  and  government  were  not  usually  mcn- 
toned  in  answer  to  this  question.  (See  Table  IVD).  When  asked 
what  rules  are  the  same  for  adults  and  children  47%  of  the  chil- 
dren cited  rules  of  the  family  while  38%  cited  rules  of  the  city 
or  government.  Rules  of  the  school  and  serious  rules  /ere  never 
mentioned  by  Indian  children  as  being  the  same  for  adults  and 
children.  (See  Table  IVE).  These  findings  indicate  considerable 
disagreement  among  Indian  children  concerning  whether  rules  of  the 
family  are  the  same  or  different  for  adults  and  children.  The 
primary  basis  for  this  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  the 
child’s  sex.  Fcurty-three  percent  of  the  boys  vs.  27%  of  the 
girls  say  that  family  rules  are  different  for  adults  and  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  50%  of  the  boys  vs.  437*  of  the  girls  say  they 
are  the  same.  The  responses  of  the  boys,  on  this  issue,  are  ob- 
viously inconsistent.  Perhaps  they  feel  that  some  family  rules 
are  the  same  and  some  are  different  for  parents  and  children. 
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Children  were  asked  to  specify  the  persons  who  can  make  them 
follow  rules*  (See  Table  VIA)*  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  chil- 
dren specified  father  and  mother*  In  botli  cases  more  girls  than 
boys  specified  the  individual  parents*  There  war*  hardly  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two  socio-economic  groups , nor  was  there  any 
difference  based  on  grade.  More  than  half  of  the  group  specified 
the  teacher  as  a person  capable  of  enforcing  rules*  For  this 
judgement  there  was  no  influence  of  sex  or  grade  but  there  was 
some  Influence  of  social  class,  more  children  from  the  lower  status 
homes  mentioned  the  teacher  than  children  from  middle  status  homes* 
More  than  a third  of  the  group  specified  government  * of f ic ini s , 
and  less  than  a third  specified  the  police.  It  is  significant  that 
most  of  the  children  who  specified  the  policemen  re  from  the  mid- 
dle status  homes*  One  would  have  thought  that  the  children  from 
lower  SES  homes  would  look  upon  the  policeman  as  the  enforcer  of 
rules  more  than  the  children  from  middle  SES  hones*  It  is  a pity 
that  this  was  not  identified  at  the  tine  of  the  interview  and  so 
no  attempt  was  made  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  difference 
between  the  two  socio-economic  groups  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  policeman*  Only  three  children  out  of  the  sixth  mentioned 
'self*  as  the  enforcer  of  rules,  two  of  whom  were  girls,  one  from 
the  lower  and  the  other  from  the  middle  group  and  the  third  was 
a boy  from  the  middle  group.  Not  a single  child  mentioned  the 
relatives  as  rule  enforcers* 

Thus,  the  rule  enforcers  arc  perceived  to  be  the  parents, 
both  fathers  and  mothers,  girls  referred  to  them  more  than  the 
boys*  The  next  most  important  person  citc*d  i the  teacher*  This 
is  In  agreement  with  the  cultural  expectations  which  specify  the 
mother,  father  and  the  teacher  as  the  most  important  persons,  who 
should  be  regarded  as  Mgods,"  in spite  of  the  prevalence  of  joint 
family  system  which  is  an  important  legal  concept  and  also  a 
social  concept* 

Another  question  was  asked  requiring  the  children  to  specify 
who  cannot  make  them  follow  the  rulers*  (Nee  Table*  V I B ) • There 
is  the  pervasive  notion  that  peers  cannot  make  you  folio*  a rule, 
since  no  Indian  children  gave  this  answer*  Age  is  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  this  concept*  Indian  children  believe  that 
only  older  persons  can  make  them  follow  rules  not  their  peers. 

This  appears  to  be  the  compliment  of  the  cultural  requirement 
requiring  the  young  to  respect  the  aged* 

The  children  *ero  asked  to  specify  who  is  the  worst  per. son 
to  be  punished  by,  the  father,  mother,  tear  her  or  t He*  policeman* 
(See  Table  IXA)*  Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  group  specified  that 
it  is  die  worst  to  be  punished  by  tin*  policeman*  More  boys  than 
ftrls  and  more  children  from  the  lower  class  than  from  die  mldd*.-* 
class  specify  the  policeman*  Only  one-sixth  of  the  children  re  t <*  r 
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to  the  teacher;  here  practically  all  come  from  the  middle  status 
group.  While  for  the  middle  status  group,  the  teacher  comes  next 
to  the  policeman,  for  the  lower  status  group,  the  father  comes 
next  to  the  policeman.  These  arc  the  results  when  the  first 
choice  was  taken  into  account. 

On  the  basis  of  the  last  choice  it  was  tound  that  nearly 
half  the  group  indicate  the  mother,  more  girls  than  boys,  ir- 
respective of  social  class.  Father,  teacher  and  policeman  are 
indicated  to  the  same  extent,  about  one-eighth  of  the  group 
cites  each  of  these  figures.  Thus,  the  most  humiliating  person 
is  to  be  punished  by  the  policeman  and  the  least  humiliating  is 
the  mother.  (See  Table  IXB). 

Another  question  was  asked  to  indicate  which  is  the  worst 
offence  for  the  child,  to  punish  the  father,  mother,  teacher  or 
policeman.  (See  Table  IXC).  More  than  a third  of  the  children 
said  that  it  is  worst  for  them  to  punish  the  father.  This  res- 
ponse was  given  more  by  boys  than  by  girls  irrespective  of  the 
social  class.  The  same  number  said  that  it  is  the  worst  to 
punish  the  mother,  here  the  girls  responded  more  than  the  boys, 
again  irrespective  of  the  social  class.  Thus,  the  boys  feel  it 
is  worst  to  punish  one’s  father  and  girls  feel  it  is  worst  to 
punish  the  mother. 

When  the  last  choice  was  analysed  the  results  revealed  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  group  said  that  it  is  not  so  very 
bad  to  punish  the  policeman,  irrespective  of  sex  and  social  class. 
Thus,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  children  from  middle  as  well  as  lower 
status  homes  feel  that  it  is  the  least  wrong  to  punish  a policeman 
’d;cn  there  is  an  opportunity.  (i)°c  Table  IXD). 


Effect  of  Action 


A.  Age  Differences 

Children  in  grade  four  do  not  differentiate  between  the  wrong- 
ness of  scolding  and  hitting  by  parents,  but  sixth  and  eighth 
graders  report  that  hitting  is  more  wrong  than  scolding.  (See 
Table  HO).  Nevertheless,  the  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of 
parental  hitting  decreases  significantly  as  they  grow  older,  but 
not  as  steeply  as  their  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  scolding. 

The  only  grade  difference  for  the  victims  ratings  concerns 
the  curvilinear  effect  for  parents  scolding  children,  already 
reported.  (See  Table  PR)* 
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A majority  of  the  children  use  the  low  end  of  the  scale  when 
rating  the  wrongness  of  victims  and  the  upper  end  when  rating  the 
wrongness  of  aggressors. 

Turning  to  the  results  of  individual  pictures  (Tables  P9  and 
P13)  we  find  that,  as  regards  the  parent- to-child  physical  aggres- 
sion, there  are  significant  grade  differences  with  respect  to 
father-hi tting-son  and  mother-hitting-son  and  daughter*  (See 
Table  P9).  For  the  father-hitting-daughter  index  the  responses 
of  the  children  show  significant  interactions  between  grades  and 
both  sex  and  SES.  The  children  of  grade  four  estimated  a higher 
degree  of  wrongness  for  father  and  mother-hitting-son  and  mother- 
hitt ing-daughter.  We  have  seen  earlier  that  these  children  viewed 
scolding  of  parents  as  more  serious  as  compared  to  children  of 
other  grades. 

There  is  a significant  curvilinear  grade  effect  for  the  vic- 
tims ratings  of  mother-hit ting-daughter  and  boy-hitting-and  scold- 
ing boy.  Sixth  grade  children  give  higher  wrongness  ratings  to 
the  victims  in  these  situations  than  do  children  of  fourth  or 
eighth  grades. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

There  are  no  significant  differences  in  the  opinions  of 
girls  and  boys  regarding  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  who  hit  chil- 
dren, or  in  the  wrongness  of  adult  victims  of  children’s  attacks, 
for  either  the  role  indices,  (See  Tables  P10  and  P14)  or  for  the 
individual  pictures.  (See  Tables  P9  and  P13). 

However,  in  child  to  child  physical  aggression,  boys  judge 
aggressors  to  be  significantly  more  wrong  and  victims  less  wrong 
than  do  girls.  (See  Tables  P10  and  P14). 

Analysis  of  the  individual  pictures  shows  that  this  effect 
is  caused  by  the  aggressor  ratings  of  the  boy-hitting-boy  picture, 
(Table  P9)  and  the  victim  ratings  of  the  boy-hitting-boy  and  girl- 
hitting-boy  pictures.  (See  Table  P13). 

Both  sexes  regard  hitting  among  children  to  be  worse  than 
hitting  by  adults.  Boys  assert  this  significantly  more  strongly 
than  do  girls. 

C.  SES  Differences 

No  SES  differences  appear  for  the  action  indices.  (See 
Tables  P10  and  P14).  The  grade  differences  for  the  parent  hits 
children  index  is  not  confounded  by  the  interaction  with  SES 
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which  accompanies  the  parents-scold-children  index. 

The  only  SES  differences  for  individual  pictures  occur  for 
the  victims  ratings  of  the  father-hitting-daughter  and  the  girl- 
hitting-boy  pictures.  (See  Table  P13).  Lower  class  children 
view  the  girl  as  more  wrong  when  being  hit  by  her  father  but 
less  wrong  when  being  hit  by  a male  peer  than  do  middle  class 
children.  Evidently  lower  class  children  are  more  likely  to 
accept  male  to  female  physical  aggression  when  it  comes  from 
an  authority  but  less  likely  to  accept  it  when  it  comes  from 
a peer  than  are  middle  class  children. 


Effect  of  Sex 


An  unusual  feature  of  the  sex  indices  of  the  Indian  data 
is  that  the  victims  are  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  aggres- 
sors, for  all  indices  except  female-attacking-male.  (See  Tables 
PI]  and  P15  and  Figures  Pll  and  P15).  These  responses  seem  to 
indicate  that  children  think  that  strong  provocation  is  necessary 
to  provoke  aggression  in  these  circumstances. 

A.  Age  Differences 

Grade  has  a significant  effect  on  all  four  of  the  aggres- 
sor indices.  In  each  case  children's  judgements  of  the  wrongness 
of  the  aggressors  decreases  with  age.  For  the  male-attacking- 
male  index,  the  grade  effect  is  slightly  curvilinear,  due  to  a 
slight  rise  from  sixth  to  eighth  grades.  However,  the  major 
effect,  for  all  four  indices,  is  a sharp  decrease  in  the  wrong- 
ness judgements  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grades. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

Sex  affects  the  victims  judgements  only  when  a male  is  the 
victim.  Girls  judge  male  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  boys, 
irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  aggressor.  (See  Table  P15  and 
Figure  P15  Sex). 

C.  SES  Differences 

Socio-economic  differences  among  the  children  do  not  affect 
their  responses  significantly  on  any  of  these  situations,  but 
some  Sex  x SES  interactions  do  occur.  A Sex  x SES  interaction 
is  noteworthy  with  respect  to  female-fc- female  aggression.  The 
lower  SES  girls  and  the  high  SES  boys  estimated  a higher  degree 
of  wrongness  in  the  female  aggressor  than  the  high  SES  girls 
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and  low  SES  boys.  The  sex  x SES  interaction  is  highly  significant 
for  the  aggressor  ratings  of  the  female-attacking-male  index.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  SES  do  not  differ  much  in  their  esti- 
mate of  wrongness  of  the  female  aggressor  in  this  situation,  how- 
ever, the  high  SES  boys  feel  that  female  aggression  towards  a male 
is  more  wrong  than  do  the  high  SES  girls. 

D.  Interview 

A little  more  than  half  of  the  group  asserted  that  the  rules 
for  boys  and  girls  are  the  same.  (See  Table  IVA).  There  was  neither 
the  influence  of  sex  nor  SES,  nor* grade  regarding  this  response. 

A little  more  than  a third  of  the  group  said  that  the  rules  are 
not  the  same  for  boys  and  girls;  here  again  there  was  no  influence 
of  sex,  SES  or  grade.  One-tenth  of  the  group  said  that  some  rules 
are  the  same  and  some  different  for  boys  and  girls.  Thus,  the 
children  can  be  divided  into  three  groups,  those  who  think  that 
the  rules  are  the  same  and  these  are  in  the  majority;  those  who 
think  that  some  rules  are  the  same  and  some  different,  these  being 
in  a minority;  and  the  third  group  which  thinks  that  the  rules 
for  boys  and  girls  are  different.  The  interesting  point  to  note 
is  that  neither  sex,  nor  SES  nor  grade  differences  account  for 
these  broad  differences  within  the  group.  Probably  they  have  some^ 
thing  to  do  with  the  differences  in  interpersonal  relationships 
early  in  life  which  cut  across  the  SES  groups. 

When  they  were  asked  to  specify  the  rules  which  are  different 
for  boys  and  girls,  two-fifths  more  boys  than  girls,  said  that  the 
differences  are  in  the  rules  of  the  family.  (See  Table  IVC).  They 
give  as  illustration  that  the  boys  are  asked  to  do  shopping  and  run 
errands  outside  the  home,  while  the  girls  are  asked  to  work  within 
the  home,  sweeping  the  floor,  washing  clothes,  helping  in  the 
kitchen,  etc.  Thus,  a good  number  perceive  different  domestic 
roles  for  boys  and  girls. 

Almost  three-quarters  (72%)  of  the  Indian  children  said  that 
boys  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more  than  girls.  (See  Table  VIID). 


Effect  of  Sex  and  Role 


It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  children  in  general  look 
upon  the  adults  as  being  only  "a  little  ^cng11  when  they  are 
aggressive  to  children.  This  may  be  due  to  the  cultural  factor 
in  India  where  a great  degree  of  respect  is  given  to  adults,  par- 
tcularly  those  in  the  position  of  authority.  Among  the  adult 
figures  in  the  PAR  are  father,  mother  and  teacher  who  are  looked 
upon  as  "Devas,"  "gods."  Any  disobedience  to  them  is  looked  upon 
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as  very  wrong.  (See  Tables  P9  and  P13).  However,  the  children  do 
distinguish  degrees  of  wongness  related  to  particular  situations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rating  of  wrongness  of  the  adult 
aggressor  varies  from  2.31  (teacher  scolding  the  boy)  to  2.35 
(policeman  scolding  the  girl).  The  rating  of  wrongness  of  the 
child  victim  varies  from  4.59  (policeman  scolding  girl)  to  5.12 
(teacher  scolding  the  boy). 

Tables  P9  and  P13  give  the  rating  of  wrongness  of  the  aggres- 
sor and  victim  in  the  situation  where  the  aggressor  is  the  child 
and  the  victim  is  the  adult.  The  child  aggressor  is  very  wrong 
or  very,  very  wrong,  while  the  adult  victim  is  little  wrong.  Here 
we  can  notice  a clear  difference  between  the  attitude  of  children 
towards  the  policeman  and  other  authority  figures.  The  child  who 
is  an  aggressor  towards  the  policeman  is  rated  below  five  while 
in  other  cases  his  wrongness  is  usually  rated  above  five.  Simi- 
larly the  victim  policeman  is  rated  as  being  wong  above  three, 
whereas  the  other  authorities  are  rated  belowthree.  Evidently 
aggression  against  the  policeman  is  not  considered  to  be  as  serious 
as  aggression  against  the  other  adults. 

A.  Age  Differences 

The  status  role  indices  showed  that  when  the  parents  hit  the 
child  or  scold  the  child,  when  the  policeman  scolds  the  child  and 
when  the  teacher  scolds  the  girl,  the  children  of  the  lowest  age 
group,  grade  four  are  more  critical  of  the  wrongness  of  the  adult 
aggressor  than  the  children  of  the  higher  grades#  Thus,  as  the 
children  grow  older,  they  give  a lower  estimate  of  the  wrongness 
of  the  adult  aggressor.  The  older  children  look  upon  the  punish- 
ment as  being  more  legitimate  than  the  children  of  the  lower  age 
group. 

Children  who  are  victims  of  adults*  verbal  aggression  are 
estimated  to  be  wrong.  The  estimate  of  wrongness  made  by  the 
children  of  different  grades  does  not  differ  significantly#  How- 
ever, there  are  some  fluctuations  in  the  means  of  the  responses 
of  the  children  of  different  grades.  Children  of  grade  four  esti- 
mate less  degree  of  wrongness  in  the  son  who  is  being  scolded  by 
father  and  mother  than  that  estimated  by  the  sixth  and  eighth 
graders.  Children  studying  in  grade  four  estimated  less  degree 
of  wrongness  in  the  daughter  who  is  scolded  by  father  than  that 
estimated  by  fourth  and  sixth  graders. 

As  the  children  grow  older  their  estimate  of  wrongness  in 
the  girl  being  scolded  by  teacher  decreases;  while  in  the  case 
of  boy,  who  is  victim  to  teacher,  it  increases  from  grade  four 
to  six  but  falls  down  in  grade  eight,  producing  a significant 
curvilinear  grade  effect. 
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We  have  seen  that  there  are  no  significant  grade  differences 
in  the  estimate  of  wrongness  of  children  attacking  adults,  observed 
in  the  combined  status  indices*  However,  the  picture  indices  show 
that  children  of  the  three  grades  differ  significantly  in  their  esti- 
mate of  wrongness  in  the  boy  and  girl  scolding  father  and  mother* 

As  the  children  row  older  they  rcoort  a higher  degree. of  wrongness 
in  the  boy  and  girl  who  are  scolding  father  and  a lower  degree  of 
wrongness  for  the  scolding  of  mothers*  (See  Table  P9).  Apparently 
the  reversal  of  direction  of  these  age  trends  masked  the  age  dif- 
ferences in  the  combined  status  indices* 

As  regards  the  wongness  of  adults  who  are  being  scolded  by 
boys  and  girls  there  are  significant  grade  differences  with  res- 
pect to  boy-scolding-teacher*  Younger  children  estimated  a higher 
degree  of  wrongness  in  the  behavior  of  teacher  being  scolded  by 
boy  than  the  older  children*  But  they  estimated  only  a little  de- 
gree of  wrongness  in  him*  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  as 
the  children  grow  older  they  estimated  a higher  degree  of  wrongness 
in  boy  and  girl  scolding  father  and  mother*  But  girl-scolding- 
father  is  seen  as  being  least  wrong  by  the  children  of  sixth  grade. 
But  in  the  case  of  boy-scolding-teacher,  the  boy  is  considered 
least  wrong  by  sixth  graders* 

B*  Sex  Differences 

The  only  sex  differences  appearing  in  the  aggressors  ratings 
of  the  individual  pictures  occurs  for  the  ratings  of  the  father- 
scolding-son picture;  where  boys  judge  the  father  to  be  more  wrong 
than  do  girls*  (See  Table  P9)* 

For  the  victims  ratings  sex  differences  appear  for  all  four 
of  the  child  scolds  parent  pictures,  as  well  as  for  pictures  show- 
ing a girl  scolding  a teacher  or  policeman.  In  all  cases  girls 
judge  adult  victims  of  the  child  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than 
do  boys*  Girls  also  judge  the  victim  to  be  more  wrong  than  do 
boys  in  the  girl-hit  ting-boy  and  the  girl-scolding-girl  pictures. 

(See  Table  P13). 

C*  SES  Differences 

Lower  SES  children  judge  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than  do 
lower  SES  children  for  the  pictures  depicting  the  mother  or  the 
father  scolding  the  daughter,  the  mother  scolding  a son  and  the 
policeman  scolding  a girl*  On  the  other  hand,  higher  SES  chil- 
dren judge  the  aggressors  more  severely  for  the  pictures  showing 
a girl  scolding  a girl  or  a boy,  a boy  or  girl  scolding  a police- 
an,  teacher,  mother  or  father?  Clearly  the  lower  class  children 
are  more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  adult  aggressors  while 
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middle  class  children  are  more  severe  in  their  judgements  ot  child 
aggressors.  (See  Table  P9)* 

The  victims  ratings  show  that  lower  class  children  are  more 
severe  in  their  judgements  of  victims  in  the  pictures  showing  a 
girl  hitting  a boy,  and  all  four  pictures  of  children  scolding 
parents,  while  middle  class  children  are  more  severe  in  their 
judgements  of  a boy  being  hit  by  his  father.  Clearly  these  find- 
ings are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  aggressors  ratings,  in  that 
lower  class  children  are  more  severe  in  the  judgements  of  the 
wrongness  of^4dult  victims,  while  middle  class  children  may  be 
more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  cne  xjrongness  of  child  victims. 


Summary 


Both  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  are  considered  to  be  wrong 
in  every  situation  Generally  the  adult  aggressor  is  considered 
to  be  very  much  less  wrong  than  the  child  victim.  In  other  words, 
children  appear  to  justify  adult  aggression.  There  is  disapproval 
of  the  child  x^hen  he  attacks  an  adult.  He  is  usually  considered 
to  be  very  wrong. 

The  child  victim  as  tve  1 1 as  the  adult  victim  are  considered 
to  be  wrong  but  the  child  victim  is  always  considered  to  be  very 
wrong  and  the  adult  victim  a 1 i ttlexJrong  except  in  the  case  of 
the  child  who  is  beaten  by  the  mother.  When  the  child  scolds 
a policeman  the  wrongness  of  the  child  aggressor  is  railed  somewhat 
lower  than  x^hen  the  child  scolds  the  parent  or  the  teacher.  The 
victim  policeman  is  also  rated  as  being  more  wrong  than  the  victim 
parent  or  teacher. 

There  is  grade  influence  as  far  as  the  rating  of  the  aggres- 
sor is  concerned  when  the  aggressors  are  the  parents  or  the 
eacher.  The  older  children  consider  the  aggressive  parent  or 
teacher  to  be  less  wrong  than  do  the  younger  children.  On  the 
x-7hole,  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  resentment  of  adult 
aggressiveness  and  imposition  of  authority  by  scolding.  There 
is  hardly  any  influence  of  grade  as  far  as  the  rating  of  the 
wrongness  of  the  adult  or  child  aggressors  or  child  victims  is 
concerned. 

Girls  generally  rate  the  adult  victim  as  being  more  wrong 
than  the  boys.  In  general,  the  girls  are  severe  towards  the 
parents  who  expose  themselves  to  child  aggression.  Thus,  the 
boys  appear  to  be  less  hard  on  the  adult  victim  than  the  girls. 

The  children  of  the  high  status  generally  rate  the  aggres- 
sor child  as  being  more  wrong  than  the  children  of  the  lor  status. 
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They  appear  to  resent  child  aggression  more  than  the  children  from 
low  status  homes*  As  regards  the  adult  victim  the  children  of  low 
status  give  a higher  rating  of  his  wrongness  than  the  children  of 
high  status.  They  appear  to  resent  adult  aggression  more  than  the 
children  from  middle  class  homes*  In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  children  come  from  the  homes  of  well-educated  patents, 
they  accept  adult  authority  wi th  less  resentment  and  resent  strongly 
aggression  of  children  towards  adult  authority. 

The  interview  data  shows  that  half  of  the  group  looks  upon 
all  rules  as  fair  indicating  that  they  accept  a rule  without  ques- 
tioning whether  it  is  fair  or  not*  Though  there  is  no  sex  differ- 
ence there  appears  to  be  a significant  class  difference.  Children 
of  the  lower  status  group  accept  all  rules  as  fair  more  than  the 
children  of  the  middle  status  group.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  mid- 
dle class  group  has  some  understanding  of  the  concept  of  fairness 
since  they  said  that  a rule  is  fair  if  it  affects  every  one  equally 
or  when  the  rule  is  flexible  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  varying 
circums  tances* 

With  respect  to  consistency  of  rules,  more  than  half  asserted 
that  the  rules  are  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  There  was  no  in- 
fluence of  sex,  class  or  grade*  In  a broad  way  the  group  can  be 
divided  into  three  sub-groups:  those  who  think  that  all  rules 

are  the  same  for  both  the  sexes  (majority),  those  who  think  that 
some  rules  are  the  same  and  those  who  think  the  rules  for  boys 
and  girls  are  different.  However,  there  is  no  influence  of  sex, 
social  class  or  grade  regarding  these  three  sub-groupso 

When  they  ware  asked  to  specify  the  rules  which  are  differ- 
ent for  boys  and  girls,  many  gave  rules  of  the  family  as  an  illus- 
tration according  to  which  girls  are  given  work  inside  the  home 
and  boys  outside.  The  children,  however,  perceive  that  the  rules 
for  adults  and  children  are  different,  irrespective  of  sex,  social 
class  and  grade  differences.  Here  also  they  specify  rules  of  the 
family  and  rules  in  school  according  to  which  the  adult  roles  are 
different  from  the  child  roles.  Thus,  the  children  appear  to  per- 
ceive that  age  and  status  roles  differentiate  between  adults  and 
children  more  than  the  sex  roles  between  the  boys  and  girls. 

As  regards  the  persons  who  can  enforce  rules  the  children 
indicated  that  the  father,  mother  and  the  teacher  are  the  en- 
forcers, in  that  order.  With  respect  to  father  and  mother,  sex 
and  social  class  made  no  difference*  With  respect  to  the  teacher 
social  class  had  some  influence  since  children  from  the  lower  sta- 
tus group  mentioned  this  more  often  than  the  children  from  middle 
status  group*  About  a third  of  the  group  specified  government 
officials  and  another  third  the  policeman;  the  latter  was  indica- 
ted more  by  children  from  middle  class  homes  than  by  children 
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from  lower  status  homes.  Only  three  children  out  of  sixth  mentioned 
1 self*  as  the  enforcer.  When  they  were  asked  to  specify  who  cannot 
enforce  rules,  practically  the  whole  group  said,  irrespective  of 
sex,  social  class  and  grade  differences,  that  those  who  are  younger 
than  themselves  could  not  enforce  rules. 

Regarding  inevitability  of  detection,  boys  from  the  middle 
class  homes  said  that  they  get  caught  when  they  break  a rule.  A 
few  children  from  the  lower  class  said  that  they  never  get  caught. 

As  regards  others  they  said  that  children  as  well  as  adults  get 
away  with  breaking  rules.  More  middle  class  than  lower  class  chil- 
dren gave  this  answer.  Most  children  said  that  boys  get  away  with 
it  after  breaking  a rule  more  often  than  girls.  This  response  was 
also  given  more  often  by  the  children  from  middle  than  from  lower 
class  homes. 

Nearly  two-ths.^ds  of  the  group  said  that  it  is  the  worst  to 
be  punished  by  the  policeman.  More  boys  than  girls,  more  children 
from  the  lower  class  than  from  the  middle  specified  the  policeman. 
For  the  middle  class  children  the  teacher  caiae  next  to  the  policeman 
and  for  the  lower  group,  the  father  came  next.  The  last  choice 
analysis  showed  that  most  children  indicated  the  mother,  more  girls 
than  boys  irrespective  of  social  class.  Thus,  the  most  humiliating 
is  to  be  punished  by  the  policeman  and  the  least  humiliating  is  to 
be  punished  by  the  mother.  One-third  said  that  it  is  the  worst  to 
punish  the  father  and  another  one-third  indicated  the  mother. 

Father  was  indicated  more  by  boys  than  girls  and  the  mother  more 
by  girls  than  boys,  irrespective  of  social  class.  The  last  choice 
analysis  showed  that  it  is  not  so  very  bad  to  punish  the  policeman, 
irrespective  of  sex  and  social  class. 

Thus,  the  majority  of  the  children  look  upon  all  rules  as 
fair,  that  they  are  consistent  for  boys  and  girls,  but  that  the 
rules  for  adults  are  different  from  those  for  children,  that  the 
father,  mother  and  the  teacher  can  enforce  rules,  but  that  those 
younger  than  themselves  cannot  enforce  rules,  that  rules  are  not 
breakable  except  the  minor  ones  but  when  they  are  broken,  they 
themselves  cannot  get  away  with  it  though  other  children  and 
adults  do,  that  it  is  most  humiliating  to  be  punished  by  the 
policeman  and  the  least  humiliating  to  be  punished  by  the  mother. 

In  general,  social  status  has  much  greater  influence  on 
children  than  sex.  Grade  has  practically  no  influence  suggest- 
ing that  most  of  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  age  the  children 
come  to  the  fourth  year  in  school  or  by  the  time  they  are  about 
ten  years  old. 

The  middle  class  children  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
fairness  of  a rule  than  the  lower  class  children  who  accept  all 
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rules  as  being  fair.  More  children  from  the  lower  than  from  the  mid- 
dle class  looked  upon  the  teacher  as  an  iraoortant  enforcer  of  rules* 
but  all  children  irrespective  of  class  and  sex  said  that  the  father 
and  mother  are  the  main  enforcers  of  rules.  While  the  children  of 
the  lower  class  generally  think  that  no  rules  can  be  broken,  the 
children  of  middle  class  feel  that  rules  may  be  broken  if  it  suits 
their  purpose  to  do  so  or  when  the  rules  are  unfair  or  unimportant. 
More  middle  class  children  than  the  lower  class  children  feel  that 
they  get  caught  when  they  break  a rule.  While  the  middle  class 
children  put  the  punishment  by  the  teacher  next  to  the  policeman, 
the  lower  class  children  put  the  father  next  to  the  policeman  when 
they  were  thinking  of  the  worst  kind  of  punishment. 

There  is  no  influence  of  class  with  respect  to  consistency 
of  rules  regarding  boys  and  girls,  that  the  rules  are  different 
for  adults  and  children,  that  the  father  and  mother  are  the  main 
enforcers  of  rules,  that  one  younger  than  themselves  cannot-  en- 
force a rule. 
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HOYS 

133. 

3.14 

1.69 

HUY  S 

97. 

4.63 

1.63 

CMAuE 

b. 

TUIAL 

260 . 

4 . U 4 

1.76 

TOTAL  SF.5  1 

384. 

4.69 

1.71 

SLS  1 

I3A. 

4,  76 

1.70 

TUIAL  365  2 

316. 

3.  10 

1.  70 

StS  2 

10b. 

4.91 

1.H7 

uULL 

113. 

4.8) 

1.7b 

TOTAL  DIALS 

323. 

4.64 

1.69 

uuvs 

IA7. 

4.86 

1.61 

total  mivs 

3?  7 • 

4.94 

1.71 

yiONiricAHT  utuotu 


a 13 


INDIA 


TA8LK  l I’AOHLKH  FOURTRKN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  SI  ANDAHl)  UtVlAIlUNS  FUR  PAR  INDICES. 

SUMMARY  SET  SCURLS.  ANlJVA  PHU0LEM  14,  VARIABLES  1-4.  VICTIM  RATING. 

ITEM  - HUM  MAUNb  IS  T ME  (VICTIM!, 


PARENTS  MIT  CHlLUBEN 

CHI  1 ORE  N MIT  CHILDREN 

PARENTS 

SCUI  1) 

CHILURtN 

C»t  IL  UK  IN 

SCOLD 

CHllLUt  9 

522, 

,530,540. 

i 5S  A 

5 1 A , 

5 36  • 5 46 i 

.562 

512, 

526,5)4 

i,546 

524,012,65 

, , 6 66 

*ROUP  RLPORIIU 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

i 

1 z 

i 

ML  AN 

S.O. 

N 

MCAM 

S.l,. 

V 

ME  A V 

s.o. 

GRAOE  A.  1 l)T AL 

2A1. 

ADA 

1.A3 

2A1. 

3.82 

1.49 

241. 

■V.  7) 

1.  31 

241. 

A.ul 

1.46 

SI  S 1 

1 IA. 

A. 62 

1.57 

1 34. 

1.9) 

1.48 

1 34. 

4 .6  7 

1 . (6 

I 34. 

4.15 

i.56 

SbS  2 

107  . 

. A.  86 

1.29 

107. 

5.71 

1.  19 

107. 

A . 70 

1.26 

1 u7. 

3*8  7 

1.37 

UlALS 

10ft. 

A. 88 

l.AO 

1911. 

A.  12 

1.42 

108. 

4.. /) 

1.26 

1 OH  . 

4.19 

1.44 

BUYS 

111. 

A. 60 

1.46 

1 1). 

3.52 

1.55 

1)3. 

4.  /.? 

1.35 

1)3. 

j.Hl 

1.49 

GRADE  6.  TOTAL 

260. 

5.0a 

1.16 

260. 

3.95 

1.35 

260. 

5.t6 

1.11 

260. 

4.  ,1 

1.34 

StS  1 

ISA. 

A. 9) 

1.14 

15A. 

3 * K 2 

1.36 

154. 

4.9.1 

1.-9 

154. 

3.94 

1.42 

StS  2 

106. 

5.16 

1.18 

106. 

A. 07 

1.33 

106. 

5.21 

1.  14 

1U6. 

4.  j8 

1.25 

uiXLS 

11). 

5 . 1 A 

1.18 

11). 

3.99 

1.37 

ID. 

5.1) 

1 .07 

ID. 

4.05 

1.36 

BUYS 

1 A 7 . 

A. 95 

1.  1A 

. 147. 

3.90 

1.3) 

147. 

4.98 

Mi 

147. 

3.97 

1 .31 

GRAOE  S.  IOTAL 

199. 

A. 81 

1.36 

199. 

3.65 

1.26 

199. 

4.80 

1.23 

199. 

3.75 

1 .28 

SCS  1 

96. 

A .80 

1.50 

96. 

3.69 

l.AO 

96. 

A. 85 

1.  J) 

96. 

3.76 

l . 4 j 

S»S  2 

10). 

A. 62 

1.22 

103. 

3.62 

l.D 

103. 

4.75 

1.1) 

103. 

3.75 

1.16 

ulALS 

102. 

A.  59 

1.52 

102. 

) .79 

1.36 

102. 

4.55 

1 . 38 

102. 

3.  OR 

1.39 

BUYS 

97. 

5.0A 

1.20 

97. 

3.51 

1.16 

97. 

5 • u5 

1.08 

97. 

3.83 

1.16 

TOTAL  SES  1 

)0  A . 

A.  78 

l.AO 

384. 

3.81 

1.A5 

384. 

4.01 

1.26 

384. 

3.95 

1.46 

IOTAL  SLS  2 

) 16. 

5.95 

1.2  3 

316. 

3.80 

1.29 

316. 

4.91 

1.1ft 

316. 

3.90 

1.26 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

)2). 

A. 87 

1.37 

32). 

3.97 

1.39 

323. 

4.81 

1.24 

323. 

3.97 

1.40 

TOTAL  BOVS 

)7  7. 

A. 86 

1.27 

377. 

3.65 

1.  35 

377. 

4.92 

1.20 

377. 

3.86 

1.32 

u i man  cant  train's 

iifclX 

CHADb 

CHILDREN  scold 

PARENTS 

TEACHERS 

SCOLD  CHILDREN 

CHILDREN 

SCUI  D 

T LACHERS 

PDL ICEMEN 

SCUI  0 

IMl LOME N 

518. 

542,550, 

.560 

5 16i 528 

544,558 

520*538 

croup  Rtptmito 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

Me  AN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

— 

--- — 

— 

-•••• 

..... 

..... 

.... 

. 

GRADE  At  TOTAL 

2 A 1 • 

3.06 

1.61 

2*1. 

5.05 

1.35 

241 . 

3.10 

1.85 

241* 

4.  74 

1.54 

StS  i 

DA. 

3.45 

1.67 

DA. 

5.06 

1.A2 

DA. 

3.47 

1.04 

1 34. 

4*68 

1 . 5R 

SES  2 

107. 

2.6  7 

1.55 

107. 

5.04 

1.28 

107. 

2. 72 

1.85 

107. 

4.81 

1.50 

GIRLS 

108. 

).)) 

1 .57 

108. 

5.05 

1.37 

108. 

3.  >2 

l . 75 

10B* 

4.75 

1.54 

BOVS 

1)3. 

2.79 

1.65 

1)3. 

5.3A 

1.3) 

1)3. 

.'.8  7 

1 . 95 

1)3. 

4.73 

1.5  1 

URAOE  A.  TOTAL 

260. 

2.77 

1.56 

260. 

5.16 

1.36 

260. 

2.86 

1.00 

■ 260* 

4.77 

1 . 39 

SlS  1 

15A. 

)•  05 

1.61 

154. 

5.07 

1.29 

154. 

2.92 

1.  71 

154* 

4.66 

1.41 

StS  2 

106. 

2 • A9 

1.51 

106. 

5.2A 

1 • A) 

106. 

2.  79 

1 .90 

106. 

4.97 

1 . 36 

GIRLS 

11). 

3.02 

1.72 

ID. 

5.21 

1.3) 

ID. 

3.9) 

1.93 

113. 

4.  71 

1 . 35 

ROYS 

1 A 7 . 

2.52 

l.AO 

147. 

5.10 

1.39 

147. 

2.69 

1.67 

147. 

4.H7 

1.4  1 

GRADE  S.  TOTAL 

199. 

2.92 

1 .58 

199. 

A. 97 

1.42 

199. 

2.75 

1.80 

199. 

4.55 

1.47 

SFS  1 

96. 

).01 

1.66 

96. 

5.38 

l.  49 

96. 

2.5) 

1.88 

96. 

4.54 

1.61 

5ES  2 

10). 

2.8) 

1.50 

101. 

A.86 

1.35 

103. 

2.97 

1.  71 

103. 

4.5  7 

1 . 34 

Cl  MLS 

102. 

3.11 

1.83 

102. 

A. 8) 

1.56 

102. 

3.00 

2.01 

102. 

4.65 

1.56 

BUYS 

97. 

2.5) 

1.32 

97. 

5.12 

1.28 

97. 

2.50 

1 .68 

97. 

4.46 

1.38 

TOTAL  SES  1 

)8A. 

3.17 

1 .65 

384. 

5.07 

l.AO 

384. 

2.98 

1.BI 

)H4. 

4.59 

1.51 

TOTAL  SES  2 

) 16  » 

2.66 

1.52 

316. 

5.05 

1.35 

316. 

2.81 

1 .02 

316. 

4.7R 

1.4. 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

32). 

1.22 

1.71 

32). 

5.03 

1.42 

32). 

3.12 

1.90 

323. 

4.  71 

t.Afl 

TOTAL  BOVS 

) 7 7 • 

2.62 

1.A6 

377. 

5.09 

1.34 

177. 

2.69 

1.7) 

177. 

4.67 

1.45 

siomncAirr  lynxrB  su*  sue 


CMl LOREN  SCOLO  POLICEMEN 
552*564 


CROUP  REPORTED 

N 

MEAN 

i 

1 *r 
1 o 

N 

MEAN 

« 

t v 
i • 
i a 

t ■ 

GRADE 

4, 

TOTAL 

241. 

3.29 

1.90 

GRADE  S, 

TUfAL 

199. 

3.10 

1.68 

SIS  1 

134. 

3.66 

1.8) 

SCS  1 

96. 

2.81 

1.72 

SES  2 

107. 

2.92 

1.97 

SES  2 

103. 

3.38 

1.63 

UlRLS 

IDS. 

3.62 

1.85 

GIRLS 

102. 

3.36 

1.78 

BOVS 

13). 

2.97 

1.96 

BOYS 

97. 

2.64 

1.57 

GRADE 

6, 

TOTAL 

260. 

3.14 

1.91 

TOTAL 

SLS  1 

384. 

3.25 

1.79 

SES  1 

154. 

3.27 

1 .81 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

316. 

1.10 

1*67 

SLS  2 

106. 

3.01 

2.01 

GIRLS 

ID. 

1 .22 

1.9) 

TUTAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

3.40 

1.85 

BUYS 

147. 

3.05 

1.89 

TOTAL 

BUYS 

377. 

2.9S 

1.81 

ERjt 


OIOXinCANT  EFFECTS 


INDIA 


TABLE  I PAOBLEH  ELEVEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  A NO  STANUARfJ  OTVtAIIQNS  I l)K  PAR  INDICES. 


SJMKAMY  SCX  SL  JRE  S ■ AN| 
HfM  - HUM  WRUNG  IS  I HE 


GROUP  At  JURIED 


GHAUE  A.  TUT AL 

StS  I 
SIS  2 
girls 
QU  VS 

GRAUE  6,  TUTAL 
SLS  I 
StS  2 
ip  I RLS 
BOVS 

GRAUE  8,  IJTAL 

StS  I 
SCS  2 
GIRLS 

aim 

TOTAL  SOS  1 
TOTAL  SFS  2 

TOTAL  GIRLS 
TOTAL  BOYS 

fclOHinCAirr  EJTHCT3 


va  problem  II.  VARIABLES 
( AGGRLSSURl. 

MALE  ATTAKCING  MALE 
Sll.Sl9tSJl.Sj6t 
5J9.S41.S6J 


N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

241. 

J.  96 

1.16 

1 J4. 

3.92 

1.25 

107. 

4.00 

1.07 

10B. 

3.U8 

1.13 

111. 

4.04 

1.19 

260. 

J.  55 

1.04 

154. 

3.57 

1.06 

106. 

J.54 

1.02 

111. 

1.47 

1.16 

147. 

3.64 

U.  92 

199. 

3.68 

0.  92 

96. 

3.69 

0.93 

101. 

3.66 

0.90 

102. 

3.62 

0.97 

97. 

3.73 

0.66 

384  • 

3.  72 

1.08 

316. 

3.73 

1.00 

323. 

3.65 

1.09 

177. 

3.80 

0.99 

QRADL 


|-4.  AGGRESSOR 

MALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
517,523,529,531,537,561 


N 

MEAN 

S.O* 

241. 

3.92 

1.33 

1 34. 

4.04 

1.39 

107. 

3.81 

1.27 

1U8. 

3.98 

1.30 

133. 

3.87 

1.36 

260. 

3.35 

1.19 

154. 

3.60 

1.22 

106. 

J • 2 1 

1.17 

113. 

3.25 

l .23 

147. 

3.46 

1.16 

199. 

3.  34 

1.05 

96. 

3.  10 

l.ll 

103. 

3.58 

0.99 

102. 

3.52 

1.00 

97. 

3.17 

1.09 

384. 

3.55 

1.24 

316* 

3.5  3 

1.14 

323* 

3.58 

l.l» 

377. 

3.50 

1.21 

QRADL 


1NG. 

EtMAI.tr  ATTACKING  MALL 


1.545, 

549,551, 

,553,655 

N 

MQ  AN 

S.U. 

241. 

4.13 

1.28 

134. 

4.  10 

1.29 

107. 

4.16 

1.27 

108. 

4.07 

l.l« 

133. 

4.19 

1. 37 

260. 

3.91 

1.12 

154. 

3.83 

l.  16 

1J6. 

3.98 

1*09 

113. 

3.  71 

1.22 

147. 

4.  10 

1.02 

199. 

3.  79 

0.97 

96. 

3.61 

I.j5 

1 C 3. 

3.98 

0.88 

102. 

3.67 

1.06 

97. 

3.92 

0.88 

384. 

3.85 

1.17 

316. 

4*04 

1.08 

323. 

3.82 

1.15 

377. 

4.07 

I.L9 

Q RAD  i. 


FEMALE  ATTAINING  F>  HM 
521, 525, 547, 557, 565 


N 

ME  A 9 

S.U. 

.... 

..... 

261. 

3.96 

1.33 

134. 

3.97 

1.42 

IL7. 

3.  94 

1.25 

1CH. 

3.89 

1.32 

133. 

4.  jJ 

l.  34 

260. 

3.  58 

1.13 

164. 

3.67 

1.16 

106. 

3.  78 

1.1  J 

in. 

3.57 

1.25 

147. 

3.  78 

1.01 

199. 

3.54 

0.99 

96. 

3.44 

0.99 

103. 

3.64 

1.00 

102. 

3.47 

1.06 

97. 

3.&1 

0.9  3 

384. 

3.66 

1.19 

316. 

3.  79 

1.12 

32  3. 

3.65 

1.21 

377. 

3.81 

ORADt- 

1.09 

TABLE { PROBLEM  FIFTEEN 

Summary  mlans  aao  stanoaru  deviations  fur  par  (voices. 

SUMMARY  SEX  SCORES.  ANUVA  PRU8LLM  IS,  VARIABLES  1-4.  VICTIM  RATING. 

ITEM  - IHJW  nRUNG  IS  THE  (VICTIM). 


MALE  ATTAKClNG  MALE 
S 1 2 . S20 ,532*536, 
540.542.  564 


HALF  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
518,523,529,534,538,562 


FEMALI  ATTACKING  MALE 
5 1 4.546  * 5 50* SS2, 554 *SS6 


FEMALE  ATTAACING  FEMAl.t 
622, 526.546, 560*565 


GROUP  REPURTEO 


GRADE  4, 

TUTAL 

SES  1 
SLS  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

GRAUE  6, 

TUTAL 
StS  1 
SLS  2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 

GMAOE  0, 

IUTAL 

SES  t 

SFS  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

TOTAL 

SES  1 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

iotal 

GlRLS 

TOI  AL 

BOVS 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

241. 

4.12 

1.16 

134. 

4.21 

1.30 

107. 

4.03 

1.02 

10B. 

4.31 

1.19 

133. 

3.93 

1.14 

260. 

4.  10 

0.96 

154. 

4.17 

0*99 

106. 

4.19 

0.93 

113. 

4.29 

1.02 

147. 

4. or 

U.  09 

199. 

3.89 

0.88 

96. 

3./H 

1.01 

103. 

4.00 

0.75 

102. 

3.95 

0.90 

97. 

3.84 

0.78 

384. 

4.05 

1.10 

316. 

4.07 

0.90 

323. 

6.18 

1.06 

37  7. 

3.94 

0.  94 

H 

mean 

S.O. 

241. 

4.19 

1.24 

134. 

4.24 

1.38 

107. 

4.13 

1.10 

108. 

4.28 

1.23 

133. 

4.09 

1.25 

260. 

4.30 

1.06 

154. 

4.15 

1.14 

106. 

4.45 

0.98 

113. 

4.30 

1.06 

147. 

4.30 

1.08 

199. 

4.13 

1.U6 

96. 

4.20 

1.19 

103. 

4.06 

0.93 

102. 

4.06 

1.07 

97. 

4.19 

L.')4 

384. 

4.20 

1.24 

316. 

4.22 

1.00 

323. 

4.21 

1.11 

377. 

4.20 

1.12 

N 

MkAN 

S.U. 

241. 

3.91 

1.  31 

134. 

4.07 

1.40 

107. 

3.75 

t .23 

100. 

4.  15 

1.21 

133. 

3.67 

1.42 

260. 

3.86 

1.15 

164. 

3.97 

1.2? 

106, 

J.7i 

1.00 

113. 

4.05 

1.21 

157. 

3.64 

1 .C9 

199, 

3. 09 

1.10 

96. 

3.93 

1.21 

103. 

3.85 

0*99 

102. 

4,00 

1.17 

97. 

3.7B 

1.03 

363. 

3.99 

1.27 

316. 

3.  77 

1.10 

123. 

4.07 

1.20 

377. 

J.  70 

1-18 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

241. 

4.10 

1.34 

1 J4. 

4.20 

1.49 

10  7. 

4.0  3 

1.18 

108. 

4.27 

l - 4 

1 33. 

3.92 

1.28 

260. 

4.28 

1.12 

154. 

4.16 

1.  15 

1 U6. 

4.41 

1.09 

113. 

4.30 

1.17 

147. 

4.27 

1.07 

199. 

4.U4 

1.04 

96. 

4.07 

1.17 

103. 

4.03 

0.90 

IU2. 

4.;  3 

1.11 

97. 

4.04 

0.  97 

384. 

4.  14 

1.27 

316. 

4.14 

1.05 

32  3. 

4.20 

1.23 

3 7 7. 

4. OR 

1.1  j 

LIOXiriCAXT  HTJJCTS 


SKX 


sac 


.1  It  K li  II  II  li  .. 
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ERIC 


MEAN  PEEK  AGGRESSION  RATINGS  FOR  SEX  INDICES 


TABU!  PROBLEM  NINE 

SUMMAMV  MFANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PA*  INDICES. 


A.NUVA  PROBLEM  9, 

MEM  - HUM  MKUNC  IS  the  I AGGRESSOR  I • 


A&CRESSU*  AAflNC. 


SROUP  RE  PUR  T fcO 


GRADE  A, 

TOTAL 
Sr S l 

s:s  ?. 

GIRLS 

noYS 

GRADE  6» 

T DIAL 
S‘  S I 
StS  2 
GTKLS 
0 JYS 

GRAUE  0. 

IUTAL 

Sr  S 1 
StS  2 
GTKLS 
0 JYS 

TO  1 AL 

SES  1 

TOTAL 

SbS  2 

101  AL 

GTKLS 

TO(  AL 

0 JYS 

> IGNIF  I (‘.ANT  EFFECTS 


FATHER  hi  Mind  son 


539 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

Ml. 

3.34 

2. IS 

134. 

3. SO 

2.09 

107. 

3.10 

2.20 

100. 

3.30 

2.03 

133. 

3.37 

2.26 

260. 

2.25 

I. 6b 

ISA. 

2.49 

1.73 

106. 

2.02 

1*50 

i 1 3. 

2.2  6 

1.71 

1 A 7. 

2.24 

1.62 

199. 

2 • A / 

U 70 

96. 

2.39 

1.04 

103. 

2*54 

1.  72 

102. 

2.56 

1.09 

97. 

2.30 

1.67 

40  4. 

2.79 

1.09 

> 1 6 . 

2.50 

1.03 

323. 

2.71 

1.00 

377. 

2.66 

1.05 

GRADE 


FATHER  HITTING  DAUGHTER 

529 


N 

MEAN 

S.l). 

241. 

3.10 

1.99 

134. 

3.40 

1.99 

107. 

2.00 

1.99 

100. 

3.21 

1.97 

133. 

3.15 

2.01 

260. 

2.40 

1.77 

1S4. 

2.03 

l .84 

106. 

2.13 

1.  71 

113. 

2.37 

1.69 

147. 

2 a SO 

1.05 

199. 

2.06 

1.90 

96. 

2.00 

1.92 

103. 

2.04 

1.89 

102. 

3.26 

2.10 

97. 

2.47 

1.63 

384. 

3.07 

1.92 

316. 

2.62 

1 .86 

323. 

2.9S 

1.95 

3rv. 

2.74 

1.83 

MUfHLA  HITTING  SON 
55  3 


H 

MEAN 

S.L). 

241. 

3.20 

2.09 

134. 

3.37 

2.07 

107. 

3.03 

2.10 

100. 

3.32 

2.04 

133. 

3.39 

2.13 

260. 

2.54 

1.92 

1S4. 

2.66 

1.08 

1 J6» 

2.43 

1.95 

113. 

2.37 

1.04 

147. 

2.  71 

2.00 

199. 

2.46 

1.70 

96. 

2.16 

1.62 

103. 

2.76 

I.  70 

102. 

2.50 

1.94 

97. 

2.4? 

1.47 

304. 

2.73 

1.86 

316. 

2.  74 

1.94 

323. 

2.73 

1.94 

377. 

2.  74 

1.07 

GRADE 


MOTHER  hitting  DAJGHTLk 


521 

N 

MEAN 

S.O- 

241  * 

2.84 

1.0  3 

134. 

3.00 

1.05 

107. 

2.6;» 

1.81 

10H. 

2.07 

1.73 

133. 

2.01 

1.9  t 

260. 

2 . ?H 

1. 64 

154. 

2.44 

1.  7? 

106. 

2.12 

1 .58 

113. 

2.  1 7 

1.59 

147. 

2.4) 

1.  71 

199. 

2.33 

1.7j 

96. 

2.22 

1.71 

103. 

2.44 

1.  70 

202. 

2.40 

2.01 

97. 

2.  1H 

1 .4  , 

384. 

2.  40 

1 . 74 

316. 

2.39 

1.  7 ; 

323. 

2.  SI 

1 . 70 

3 77. 

2.4* 

1.60 

ghadk 

GROUP  RtPUKUU 


GkAuE  4 ♦ 

TOTAL 

StS  1 
Sr S 2 
ulKLS 
ROYS 

GKAUE  6 1 

I JT  AL 

Sr  5 l 
S.S  l 
v 1 K L S 
riJYS 

GKAuE  8. 

TOTAL 
Si  S 1 
Sr S 2 
ulKLS 
HUYS 

1 Ul  AL 

SLS  1 

101  AL 

ShS  ? 

1 Ul  al 

uim  s 

1 1)1  Al 

HJYS 

.D.NII  D \N l I I I |,<  I', 


BUY 

HI  r r InG 
535 

BUY 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

241  • 

4.40 

1.90 

134. 

4.47 

1.91 

107. 

4.33 

2.04 

108. 

4.27 

2.00 

1 33. 

4.54 

1.96 

?6u . 

4. 05 

1.99 

154. 

3.94 

1.80 

106. 

4.  1 7 

2.10 

113. 

3.65 

1.97 

147. 

4.46 

2.01 

199. 

4.44 

1.06 

9b. 

4.49 

1.93 

1 03. 

4.  39 

1.70 

102. 

4.  34 

1.00 

97. 

4.53 

1.03 

304. 

4.  30 

1.91 

316. 

4.29 

1.96 

323. 

4.08 

1.95 

377. 

4*  SI 

1.93 

SEX 

0QY 

HITTING 

561 

GIRL 

N 

mean 

S.l). 

241. 

4.45 

2.03 

134. 

4.33 

2.00 

107. 

4.47 

2. 05 

100. 

4.46 

1.99 

133. 

4.44 

2.06 

260. 

4.2  6 

2. IS 

154. 

4.24 

Z.00 

106. 

4.27 

2.31 

113. 

4.16 

2.13 

147. 

4.35 

2.17 

199. 

4.15 

2.09 

96. 

3.50 

2.31 

103. 

4.H1 

1.86 

102. 

4.41 

2.04 

97. 

3.90 

2.14 

384. 

4.03 

2.10 

316. 

4.55 

2.07 

323. 

4.34 

?.  y> 

3 7 7. 

4.23 

2.12 

GIRL  HITTING  BOY 


51  1 

H 

MEAN 

S .0. 

241. 

4.16 

1.95 

134. 

4.  IS 

1.8? 

107. 

4.13 

2.00 

100. 

4.04 

1.95 

133. 

4.27 

1.95 

260. 

4.  31 

1.92 

144. 

4.27 

1.69 

106. 

4.  35 

1. 94 

113. 

3.79 

1.95 

147. 

4.H2 

1.00 

199. 

3.94 

1 . 99 

96  o 

3.64 

2.15 

103. 

4.23 

1.84 

102. 

3.4? 

2 .01 

97. 

4.46 

1.9H 

304. 

4.03 

1.95 

316. 

4.24 

1.94 

323. 

3.  75 

1.9  7 

377. 

4.52 

1.94 

ulKL  hi T TING  GIRL 


547 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

241. 

4.45 

1.97 

134. 

4.40 

2.04 

107. 

4.51 

1.91 

106. 

4.  Jl 

1.94 

133. 

4.  n 

2.0  > 

2b  J. 

4.  3 H 

2.  J6 

1 54. 

4.G4 

2.1  1 

106  • 

4.  7? 

2.0  ; 

113. 

4.22 

2.  ”34 

147. 

4.44 

2.07 

199. 

4.60 

1.09 

96. 

4.4? 

l . 94 

1 U 3. 

4.77 

1 .84 

102. 

4.4  3 

1.96 

9 P . 

4.77 

1.03 

384. 

4.35 

2.  U 3 

316. 

4.67 

1.9? 

323. 

4.  3? 

1.98 

377. 

4.  70 

1 . 96 

INDIA 


. 5 TABLE t PROBLEM  NINE 

. SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARO  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 

ANOVA  PROBLEM  9,  ..  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

HEM  - HOW  KRCJNG  IS  TllE  (AGGRESSOR  I . 


■ — - 

FATHER 

SCOLDING  SON 

SL1 

FATHER  SCOLDING 
533 

DAUGHTER 

MOIHER  SCOLDING  SUN 
3*5 

MOTHER 

SCOLDING 

325 

DAUGHTER 

GROUP  RCPOATEO 

H 

MEAN 

s.o. 

N 

MEAN 

S . D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

% 

MEAN 

S.D. 

" 

- 

“ 

••••• 



.... 

— 

....  GRADE  A a 

TUTAI 

2*1. 

3*23 

1*95 

2*1. 

3.2* 

2*01 

2*1. 

3.1* 

2.16 

2*1. 

2.97 

1.09 

SES  l 

ISA* 

3*27 

1.8* 

13*. 

1.55 

2.03 

13*. 

3**3 

2.12 

13*. 

3.26 

1.86 

.......... 

st:  2 

107* 

3.19 

2.05 

107* 

2*93 

1*98 

107* 

2.65 

2.21 

107. 

2*69 

1.91 

G RLS 

IQS. 

3.12 

1*98 

108. 

3. *5 

1.95 

108* 

3.22 

2.12 

108. 

3*11 

1.83 

buys 

135. 

3*3* 

1.92 

133* 

3*02 

2.06 

133* 

3.G6 

2.21 

133. 

2.8* 

1.9* 

GRADE  6 • 

TOTAL 

260. 

2*39 

1.72 

260* 

2*23 

1.71 

260* 

2*31 

1.76 

260* 

2.32 

1 . 66 

SES  1 

ISA. 

2.67 

1.77 

15*. 

2.50 

1.69 

15*. 

2**8 

1*78 

15*. 

2*61 

1*77 

. . . 

SES  2 

106. 

2*12 

1.67 

106* 

1*97 

1.73 

106* 

2.13 

1.73 

106. 

2*02 

1.55 

GIRLS 

113. 

2*2S 

L.  71 

113a 

2*17 

1.60 

113* 

2.33 

1 .82 

113* 

2.32 

1.7* 



BUYS 

U7. 

2*56 

1.73 

1*7* 

2*30 

1*83 

147. 

2.29 

1*69 

1*7. 

2*31 

1.56 

.GRADE  a • 

TOTAL 

199. 

1.71 

1.2* 

199* 

2.** 

1.19 

IS  9* 

2.10 

1*53 

199. 

1.6,2 

1.22 

SES  l 

96* 

1.6a 

1.42 

96. 

2. 68 

1 *97 

96* 

2.31 

1.69 

96. 

I*e3 

1.36 



itS  2 

103. 

1.7* 

1.05 

103. 

2.20 

1.62 

103* 

1.90 

1.37 

103. 

1*81 

1.09 

GIRLS 

102* 

1.50 

1.07 

102* 

2.92 

2*10 

102* 

2.** 

1.B7 

102* 

1*85 

1.3* 



SOYS 

97* 

1*91 

I.*0 

97* 

1*96 

1*68 

97. 

1.76 

1*19 

97. 

1*79 

1.10 

TOTAL 

SES  1 

38*# 

2.5* 

1*68 

38*. 

2*91 

1*90 

38*. 

2.74 

1.86 

38*. 

2.67 

1 # 66 

TOTAL 

SbS  2 

316. 

2.35 

1*59 

316* 

2.37 

1.78 

316* 

2.29 

1.77 

316* 

2.17 

1*52 

total 

GIRLS 

323. 

2.28 

1.59 

323* 

2*85 

1.89 

323* 

2*66 

1.94 

323* 

2.43 

1.6* 

TOTAL 

bOYS 

377* 

2*60 

1*68 

377. 

2o*3 

1.79 

377. 

2*37 

1*70 

377* 

2.31 

1.5* 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE  BIX 

GRADE 

SES 

CRADE 

SES 

SES 

BOY 

SCOLDING 

531 

80Y 

BOY 

SCOLUING 

523 

GIRL 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

555 

BOY 

GIRL 

SCOLQING 

565 

GIRL 

CROUP  Rt  PORTED 

N 

MEAN  S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

H 

MEAN  S.D. 

H 

MEAN  S.D. 

CRADE  *«  TOTAL 

2*1. 

. 3*86 

2*05 

2*1* 

3*92 

2.13 

2*1. 

*.19 

2.11 

2*1. 

*•3* 

2.07 

SES  1 

13*. 

3.99 

2*03 

13*. 

*•02 

. 2.0* 

13*. 

*.?i 

2*08 

13*. 

*•20 

2.0* 

SES  2 

107. 

3.73 

2.06 

107. 

3.82 

2.21 

107* 

*.17 

2*15 

107. 

*.*a 

2*10 

GIRLS 

108. 

3.69 

1.95 

108* 

*•08 

2.10 

108. 

*•1* 

2*02 

108. 

*•22 

2.0* 

BOYS 

133* 

3.83 

2.15 

133. 

3.76 

2.15 

193* 

*.2* 

2*20 

133. 

*•*5 

2.10 

GRADE  6»  TOTAL 

260. 

3.5G 

1.97 

260. 

3*39 

2.00 

260* 

*.0  7 

2*10 

260* 

*.16 

1.99 

Sts  1 

15*. 

3.50 

1.96 

15*. 

3.69 

2.00 

15*. 

3.72 

2*01 

15*. 

3.87 

1.57 

SbS  2 

106* 

3.50 

1.96 

106. 

3.08 

2.00 

186. 

*•*3 

2.19 

106. 

*.*5 

2*02 

GIRLS 

113* 

3.55 

2.0* 

113. 

9.33 

1.9b 

113. 

3.89 

2*03 

113. 

3.86 

2,0* 

BOVS 

1*7. 

3.** 

1.90 

1*7. 

3**5 

2.03 

1*7. 

*o  26 

2.16 

1*7. 

*.*6 

1.95 

GRADE  8,  TOTAL 

199. 

3.99 

1.86 

199* 

3*15 

1.91 

199. 

3.80 

1.95 

199* 

3.96 

2.00 

SES  1 

96. 

*.24 

2.1* 

46. 

2.76 

1.9* 

96. 

3.75 

2.19 

96. 

*.08 

2.16 

SES  2 

103* 

3.7* 

1.62 

103. 

3.5* 

I.B8 

103. 

3.86 

i.rz 

103. 

3.S3 

i.e* 

GIRLS 

102. 

*.19 

1.96 

102. 

2.79 

1.70 

102* 

3.  *7 

2*01 

102. 

*.13 

2.0* 

BOYS 

97. 

3.79 

1.60 

97. 

3.51 

2.03 

97* 

*•1* 

1.89 

9 1 • 

3.79 

1.96 

TOTAL  SES  1 

36*. 

3.91 

2.0* 

38*. 

3.  *9 

1.99 

38*. 

3.89 

2.09 

36*. 

*.05 

2.06 

TOTAL  SES  2 

316. 

3*66 

1.98 

316* 

3. *8 

2.03 

316. 

*•15 

2*02 

316. 

*.25 

1.99 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

323. 

3*88 

1.98 

323. 

3.*D 

1.95 

323* 

3.83 

2.02 

323. 

*•07 

2.0* 

TOTAL  30YS 

377. 

3.69 

1*95 

377. 

3.57 

2.07 

377. 

*.21 

2.08 

377. 

*.23 

2.00 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

GRADE 

SES 

SES 

o 


INDIA 


TABLE t PROBLEM  NINE 

SUNfUKY  MEANS  -AND  ^TANOARD  DEVIATIONS  FQ^  PAR  INDICES. 


ANOVA  PROBLEM  9.  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

hem  - how  wrung  is  the  (aggressor). 


BOY  SCOLOING  FATHER  BUY  SCOLDING  MOTHER  GIRL  SCOLOING  FATHER  GlftL  SCOLOING  MOTHER 


541 

517 

549 

559 

GROUP  REPORT EO 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

s.  o. 

N 

KEAN 

s.u. 

H 

KEAN 

S.O. 

....... 

..... 

---- 

----- 

----- 

— — — — 

----- 

----- 

GRADE  4*  TOTAL 

241. 

5. II 

1.67 

241. 

5.27 

1.70 

241. 

5.16 

1.77 

241. 

5.13 

1.8  3 

S6S  I 

134. 

4.63 

I. 88 

134. 

5.03 

1.63 

134. 

4.83 

1*94 

134. 

4.75 

1.94 

SES  2 

LOT. 

5.60 

1.45 

107. 

5.51 

1.57 

107. 

5.49 

1.59 

107. 

5.45 

1.73 

GIRLS 

108. 

4.94 

1*74 

108. 

5.17 

1.72 

106. 

5.03 

l.til 

106. 

4.95 

1.85 

BUYS 

133. 

5.29 

1.60 

133. 

5.37 

1.68 

133. 

5.29 

1.73 

133. 

5.25 

1.82 

GRADE  6t  TOTAL 

260. 

5.26 

1.87 

260. 

5.25 

1.77 

260. 

5.31 

i.8l 

260. 

5.24 

1.62 

SCS  1 

154. 

4.91 

1.88 

154. 

4.9k 

1.74 

154. 

4.99 

1*88 

*54. 

4.88 

1.89 

SLS  2 

106. 

5.60 

1.86 

106. 

5.58 

1.79 

106. 

5.63 

1*75 

106. 

5.63 

1.75 

GIRLS 

£ 13. 

5.01 

2.01 

113. 

5.06 

1.82 

113. 

5.06 

1 .99 

113. 

5.30 

1.79 

BOYS 

147. 

5.50 

1.73 

147. 

5.43 

i.a 

147. 

5.56 

1*63 

147. 

5.17 

1 . 65 

GRADE  Bi  TOTAL 

199. 

5.56 

L.T5 

199. 

4.90 

2.15 

199. 

5.59 

1.73 

199. 

5.  02 

1.91 

StS  1 

96. 

5.31 

1.81 

96. 

4.09 

2.51 

96. 

5.22 

1.98 

96* 

4.67 

2.05 

SES  2 

103. 

5.G2 

1.69 

103. 

3.71 

1.79 

103. 

5.95 

1.48 

103. 

5.36 

1.77 

GIRLS 

102. 

5.42 

1.92 

102. 

4.99 

2.09 

102. 

5.49 

1.90 

102. 

4.49 

2.36 

BOYS 

9?  . 

5.71 

1.57 

97. 

4.82 

2.20 

97. 

5.68 

1.55 

97. 

5.54 

1.46 

TOTAL  SES  l 

384. 

4.95 

1.66 

384. 

4.68 

2.03 

384. 

5.01 

1.93 

984. 

4.77 

1.96 

TOTAL  SCS  2 

316. 

5.67 

1.67 

316. 

5.60 

1.72 

316. 

5.69 

1.61 

316. 

5.47 

1.75 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

323. 

5.12 

1.89 

323. 

5.07 

1.68 

323. 

5.19 

1.90 

323. 

4.92 

2.00 

TOTAL  BOYS 

377. 

5.50 

1.64 

177. 

5.21 

1.87 

377. 

5*51 

1.64 

377. 

5.32 

1.71 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SES  ' 

SES 

CRADE 

SES  * 

CRADE 

SES 

...  . 

TEACHER 

SCOLDING  BOY 
515 

TEACHER 

SCULOING  GIRL 
527 

BUY  SCOLOING 

- CC  I 

TCACHER 

GUL  SCULOING  TEACHER 
543 

GROUP  REPORT EO 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S*D. 

- N ~HgAN~  S.o. 

GRADE  4 1 

TOTAL 

241.  2.93 

1.94 

241. 

2.64 

1.08 

241. 

5.14 

1.85 

?4U  5.15  1.76 

srs  l 

134. 

9.03 

1.93 

134. 

3.00 

1.89 

134. 

4*81 

1.98 

134.  4.88  1.80 

StS  2 

. 107. 

2.82 

1.95 

107. 

2.66 

1.87 

107. 

5*47 

1.72 

. 1 07  • ?U42  U72 

GIRLS 

108. 

3.10 

2.01 

108. 

2.95 

1.84 

108. 

5.02 

1.80 

108.  5.18  1.69 

BOYS 

133. 

2.75 

1.88 

133. 

2.73 

1.92 

133. 

5.26 

1.91 

133* 5.13 . 1.83 

GRADE  6 • 

TUTAL 

260. 

2.19 

1.65 

260. 

2.15 

1.60 

..  . 260. 

4.97 

2.00 

260.  __  5.16  1.85 

SES  1 

154. 

2.48 

1.60 

154. 

2.39 

1.78 

154* 

4.70 

1.95 

154.  4.88  1.B5 

SES  2 

106. 

1.90 

1.50 

106. 

1.91 

1.42 

....  106.  . 

‘ 113* 

5*25 

2*05 

106*  5.43  1*86 

GIRLS 

113. 

2.22 

1.61 

113. 

2.05 

1.48 

5.09 

1*92 

113.  4.95  1.90 

BOYS 

147. 

2.17 

1.69 

147. 

2.2  5 

1.72 

1*7. 

4*66  . 

2.08 

. 147.  5.36  l.ai 

grade  8# 

TUTAL 

199. 

1.82 

1.30 

199. 

2.24 

1.51 

199. 

5.55 

. 1.70  . 

199.  5*47  1.87 

SES  1 

96. 

1.59 

1.30 

96. 

2.57 

fi.89 

96  . 

5.39 

1.65 

96.  5.20  1.97 

SLS  2 

103. 

2.05 

1.47 

103. 

I .91 

1.12 

103. 

5.72 

1.71 

103.  5.73  1.77 

GIRLS 

102. 

1.62 

1.14 

102. 

2.68 

1.78 

102. 

5.67 

UBS 

102.  5.44  1.90 

BOYS 

97. 

2.02 

1.63 

97. 

*81 

1.24 

97. 

5.44 

1.60 

97.  5.49  1.84 

TUTAL 

SES  l 

384. 

2.37 

1.68 

364. 

2.66 

1.66 

384  • . 

4.97 

1.93 

384.  4.99  I.B7 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

316. 

2.26 

1.64 

316. 

2 e 1 7 

1.47 

316. 

5.48 

1.83 

316.  5.53  1.70 

TOTAL 

GIKL5 

323. 

2.31 

I o 66 

323. 

2.66 

1.70  1 

323. 

5.26 

UH7 

323. ~ 5.19  1.83 

TOTAL  BOYS 
SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

o 

ERIC 

377. 

2.32 

QZAVZ 

1.73 

377. 

2.26 

MADE 

1.63 

... 377. 

5.18 

EES 

. US9 

377.  5.33  1.82 

SES 

. V.  . 

INDIA 


TABUS  S PHOM.KM  N 1 NK 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANC  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FUK  PAR  INDICES. 


ITEM  - HUM  WRiJNb  IS  I HE 


SRUUP  RLPUKTLD 


grade  a, 

IUTAL 

SCS  I 
SIS  2 
GIRLS 
BOYS 

GRADE  6. 

TOTAL 
SbS  L 
SES  2 
G IkL  S 
BUYS 

GRADE  0, 

TUI  AL 

S>  S 1 
SfS  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

TUTAL 

SbS  1 

TOT  AL 

SES  2 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

BUYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFi 

ANJV  A PWOOLEM  lj| 

( AGGRESSOR  I. 

PUL  ICEMAN  SCOLDING  BOY 


519 

N 

ME  AN 

i.O. 

2*1. 

2.91 

1 .0* 

13*. 

3.1* 

1.90 

107. 

2.60 

1.77 

10  0 • 

2.96 

1.71 

1 33. 

2.05 

1.97 

260. 

2.60 

1.61 

15*. 

2.61 

1.60 

106. 

2.  *0 

1.82 

1 13. 

2.69 

1.90 

1*7. 

2.52 

1.72 

199. 

2.50 

1.60 

96. 

2.00 

2.12 

103. 

2.36 

1 . *H 

102. 

2.03 

1 . *6 

9 7. 

3.1* 

2.1* 

38*. 

2*92 

1.9* 

316. 

2. *9 

1.69 

323. 

2.56 

1.69 

377. 

2.8* 

1.9* 

AGGRESSOR 

policeman  SCOLDING  GlRl 


537 

N 

mean 

S.D. 

2*1. 

3. *8 

2.07 

13*. 

3.79 

2.06 

107. 

3.17 

2.00 

100. 

3.51 

1.99 

13). 

3. *5 

2.15 

260. 

2.52 

1.01 

15*. 

2.02 

1.91 

1 U6  • 

2.21 

1.71 

113. 

2 .*1 

1.77 

1*7. 

2.62 

1.85 

199. 

2.56 

1.0* 

96. 

2.  72 

2.02 

103. 

2.  *0 

1.67 

102. 

2.  75 

1.66 

97. 

2.37 

L.H3 

36*. 

3.11 

2.00 

316. 

2.59 

L.H2 

323. 

2.69 

1.67 

377. 

2.81 

1.9* 

SES 


ING. 

BOY  SCOLUlNC  POLif  XAN 


563 

N 

MEAN 

SoU. 

2*1. 

*.90 

1.07 

13*. 

*,*B 

2.00 

107. 

5,32 

1 . 7* 

100. 

*.71 

1.09 

133. 

5.09 

1.65 

260. 

*.79 

2*0* 

15*. 

*.65 

I.9B 

106. 

'V  . 93 

2.11 

113. 

* .06 

1.93 

1*7. 

*.  72 

2.16 

199. 

*.97 

2.00 

96. 

*.90 

2.07 

103. 

5.0* 

1.93 

102. 

5.29 

1.9* 

97. 

*.65 

2.u6 

36*. 

*.60 

2.01 

316.. 

5.  10 

1.93 

323. 

*.95 

1.92 

377. 

* . 02 

2.02 

SES 

GIRL  SCOLDING  PUL  ICE  NAN 
SSI 


C3 

MEAN 

s.o. 

2*1. 

*.92 

1.91 

13*. 

*.60 

2*01 

107. 

5.23 

1.00 

100. 

*.66 

1.95 

133. 

5.  10 

1.06 

260. 

*.90 

2.02 

15*. 

* . 67 

1.09 

106. 

*.92 

2.15 

1 1 3. 

* . 00 

2.0* 

1*7. 

5.00 

2.00 

199. 

* • 06 

2.07 

96. 

*.5Q 

2.17 

103. 

5.1* 

1.96 

102. 

*.72 

2.19 

97. 

5.00 

1.9* 

38*. 

*•59 

2.02 

316. 

5.10 

1.97 

323. 

*.73 

2.06 

377. 

5.06 

1.93 

SES 

3 

ERIC 


GRADE 


| till  I A 


TAM.Kt  I'JKlBUtM  TIUHH  KN 

SUMMARY  MtftNS  AND  S I ANOARU  DEVIATIONS  F0«  PAH  iNIIICfcS. 


ANUVA  HHUHLfcN  1J» 
ill*  - hun  hmunG  is  the  ivtcriM). 


vtcrn  bating. 


f athek 

hi tting  son 

5AQ 

FATHEK 

HITTING 

510 

daughter 

Mu  THfcR 

hitting  son 

56A 

HlJTHtK 

HMNi. 

522 

TUlH.HI  L 4 

GKUUP  HLPGKTll) 

N 

mu  An 

S.IJ. 

N 

mlan 

s.o. 

H 

mean 

&.U. 

9 

Mb  A 1 

S.u. 

” — “ 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



IjH  4U£  A( 

I III  AL 

2 A 1 . 

A.  /I 

1 • 9A 

2 A 1 . 

A. 60 

1 • 89 

2A1  . 

A. 65 

1 .96 

Z A l . 

A.  68 

I . 7 

5..  5 1 

ha. 

A. 63 

2.01 

1 IA. 

A. 63 

2.0  7 

I3A. 

A. 61 

1 . 96 

1 3 A . 

A.  5 7 

i.  a- 

Si  S 2 

lor. 

A.  T9 

l.bb 

107. 

A. 9b 

1.72 

107. 

A. 66 

1.96 

107. 

A . . H 

1.52 

i>Hib 

10rt. 

A. 07 

l * BA 

1 OB. 

A.  96 

1 • HA 

108. 

A . H 3 

1 .BA 

10M. 

A.  i J 

1 • ft  A 

BUYS 

lli. 

A. 66 

2 • jA 

133. 

A. 65 

1.95 

133. 

A.A6 

2.0  7 

133. 

A . 82 

l . 76 

GHAUb  6, 

IJTAL 

260. 

6.0  7 

) • 6 A 

260. 

5.10 

1.57 

26). 

A.  HO 

1.  75 

26  v. 

5 • 2r» 

1.  A 

S.-S  1 

ISA  . 

5.06 

1.52 

HA. 

A . B 3 

1.59 

ISA. 

A.  71 

1.76 

1 5 A . 

5.18 

l • A 3 

Sl.S  2 

106  . 

5.08 

1.56 

106. 

5.36 

1.65 

106. 

A.  69 

1 . 75 

1 06. 

5.  IV 

l . 16 

i-ML  S 

113. 

s.  ib 

1 .AS 

113. 

5.17 

1.  38 

11  1. 

A.  96 

1.62 

L 1 3. 

5.  * , 

1.39 

GUYS 

iat. 

A.  96 

1.6  3 

1A7. 

5.02 

1.76 

1 A 7 . 

A. 62 

1 .88 

1 A 7 - 

5.27 

l.  Al 

OR AUE  8 i 

TOTAL 

1 w. 

A. 90 

1.H7 

199. 

A.6A 

1.87 

199  • 

A.  81 

1.86 

1 99. 

A.  99 

1.67 

SLS  I 

96. 

A.  78 

2.06 

96. 

A .A8 

2.15 

96. 

5.61 

1 . 60 

96. 

5 • j 3 

1.73 

Si  s ? 

103. 

5.03 

1 .69 

103. 

A.Bl 

I .60 

10  3. 

A. 61 

l.9| 

1 03. 

A.  9 A 

1.62 

Gl  US 

102. 

A.  82 

2.05 

J02. 

A . A 1 

2.  OA 

112 1 

A.  56 

2..y8 

102. 

A.  6A 

1.93 

IWYS 

9 / . 

A. 98 

1 . TO 

97. 

A.8H 

1.70 

97. 

6.05 

I .63 

97. 

5.  3 1 

1 . Al 

total 

SlS  1 

38A. 

A.  HI 

l . R6 

3HA. 

A.6A 

1.9  3 

3&A. 

A.  78 

l .83 

3 BA  . 

A . 96 

1 .69 

tor  al 

Sl-S  2 

116. 

A. 97 

1.71 

316. 

5.05 

1.62 

316. 

A.  72 

1 .8  7 

316. 

5. 1 A 

1 .5j 

TUI  AL 

Gl  AL  S 

323. 

A.  96 

1 . 70 

321. 

A. 85 

l.  75 

323. 

A.  79 

1.85 

323. 

A.  95 

1 . 66 

IIJTAL  iUJYS 
• ION  IT  It  ANT  KFIKCIs 

3 n. 

A. 63 

1.79 

377. 

A • 85 

SKS 

1.80 

377. 

A.  71 

1.86 

3/7. 

5. 1 A 

r.kMu: 

1.6) 

boy  hitting  bgv 


HOY  HITTING,  SlKL 


GlU  HiTriNG  H3Y 


Gl  U II  n J9G  Situ 


536 

662 

51A 

5 Ab 

GHUOl*  Hi  PoR  1 1 1) 

N 

MEAN 

S .1). 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

s.u. 

N 

Mb  AS 

S.l). 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 





i»M  Al»|.  A, 

f u 1 AL 

2A1  . 

l.ttO 

1.99 

2 A | . 

3.82 

2.17 

2AI. 

3.85 

2.02 

2A1. 

3.88 

2.11 

SLS  l 

HA. 

3.89 

2.05 

1 3A. 

3.90 

2.  IB 

1 3 A . 

A.  55 

2.H5 

1 3A. 

3. 9A 

2.  t A 

SLS  2 

107. 

1.  72 

1.93 

107. 

3.75 

2.16 

107. 

3.65 

1 .99 

1G  7. 

3.6? 

?.  08 

Gl  US 

108. 

A. 31 

1.97 

100. 

A. 02 

2.  IA 

108. 

3.95 

2.09 

108. 

A. 29 

2.0  3 

iliJYS 

J 33. 

3.29 

2.01 

133. 

3.63 

2.20 

133. 

3.75 

1.96 

133. 

3.  AH 

2.  1 i 

GRADE  6, 

TOTAL 

260. 

A. 15 

1.68 

260. 

3.BI 

2.06 

260. 

3.86 

1.97 

26C  . 

A.  J6 

2 . C 2 

SI  S 1 

J 5A. 

3.93 

1 . 80 

1 5 A . 

3.55 

2.02 

16  A • 

A • 1 7 

1.92 

1 5 A . 

3.  73 

2.05 

SLS  2 

1 06  • 

A.  38 

1.97 

106. 

A .07 

2.  39 

106. 

3.55 

2.02 

10b. 

A.  A • 

2.0:. 

MUS 

1 H. 

A.  Jj 

1.77 

113. 

3.62 

2.11 

113. 

A. 26 

UH6 

1 1 3. 

3.87 

2-u  J 

il.JYS 

1 A7. 

A. 00 

2.00 

1 A 7. 

3.99 

2.0t 

1 A 7 • 

3 • A 7 

2.09 

1 A7. 

A.  25 

2.01 

<>n  al  E bt 

total 

1 99  . 

3.52 

1.83 

199. 

3.  70 

1.99 

199. 

3.87 

J • 9A 

199. 

3.61 

1 . op 

SLS  1 

96. 

3. AH 

2.11 

96. 

3.67 

2.11 

96. 

A, 06 

2.00 

"9  6, 

3.6A 

2.22 

S S 2 

JOS. 

3.67 

1.66 

101. 

3.73 

1.67 

103. 

3.69 

1.87 

103. 

3.57 

l . 7 A 

G 1 4 L S 

102. 

3.63 

1.96 

102. 

3. 78 

2.06 

102. 

A.  36 

1.87 

102. 

3.59 

2.1  3 

»MYS 

9 7. 

4.51 

1.70 

9 7. 

3.63 

1.92 

97. 

3.19 

2.03 

97. 

3.6  2 

1.8  3 

TOT  al 

SLS  1 

3BA  • 

I.  76 

1.99 

30  A. 

3.71 

2.10 

36  A • 

A.  09 

1.99 

3 b A . 

3.  77 

2.1  A 

rut  al 

SI  S 2 

116. 

3.89 

1.82 

316. 

3 .K5 

2 . 0 A 

316. 

3.63 

1.96 

316. 

3.9  3 

l . *)  A 

ru  i a l 

l,l  us 

323. 

A .05 

l .90 

323. 

3.81 

2.10 

323. 

A.  IB 

1 . 9 A 

32  3. 

3.91 

2.06 

11)1  al 

9 3YS 

3 7 7 . 

3.60 

j .90 

3 77. 

J.75 

2.0A 

3 77  . 

3.61 

2.02 

3 7 7. 

3.  /b 

2. 01 

I'.Mi  l'  \\l  < M ; f I 


ERiC 


INDIA 


TABLE*  PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  means  and  stanoard  deviations  for  pa*  indices. 

AHOVA  PROBLEM  13.  * VtCTIH  RATING. 

ITEM  - HOW  WRONG  IS  THE  (VICTIM!. 


PATHEK 

SCOLDING  SUN 
312 

FATHER  SCOLUING 
33  A 

iRUUP  REPURT60 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

N 

mean 

. — — 

..... 

..... 

.... 

mmmm  + 

Grade  a. 

TUTAL 

2 A 1 • 

A. 31 

i.ei 

2 A 1 • 

A. 76 

SES  1 

1 3A  * 

A.  37 

1 • BA 

1 3 A. 

A. 77 

SES  2 

107. 

A. 63 

1.79 

107. 

A. 75 

GIRLS 

108. 

A.  32 

1.69 

IUB. 

4.54 

BOYS 

133. 

A. 30 

1.9A 

133. 

A . 8 8 

GRADE  6. 

TOTAL 

260. 

3.03 

1.37 

260. 

3.D7 

SES  1 

ISA. 

A.9A 

1 «6A 

ISA. 

A . 83 

SES  2 

106. 

3.12 

1.30 

106. 

3.32 

GIRLS 

113. 

3.15 

I.A9 

113. 

3.16 

BOYS 

IA7. 

A. 91 

1.63 

i A7  • 

A .96 

GRADE  6. 

TOTAL 

199. 

A.  87 

1.73 

199. 

A. 37 

SES  1 

96. 

3.26 

1.66 

96. 

A .30 

SES  2 

103. 

A.  AS 

1.83 

103. 

A. BA 

GIRLS 

102. 

A. 81 

1.83 

102. 

A.OA 

BOYS 

97. 

A.92 

1.67 

97. 

5.09 

IOIAL 

SES  1 

3BA. 

A. 86 

1.71 

36  A. 

A. 63 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

316. 

A. 75 

1.71 

316. 

A.  97 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

A. 83 

1.67 

323. 

A. 61 

IOIAL  BOVS 
SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

377. 

A.  77 

1.75 

377. 

4.98 

OAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

SCOLOING  SUN 

5A5 

MOTHER  SCOLDING 
526 

OAUGHICM 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

... — 

.... 

..... 

•• 

.... 

..... 

_ 

1.81 

2Al. 

A. 77 

l .91 

2AI. 

A. 95 

1.77 

1.90 

13A. 

A. 69 

1.96 

134. 

A.92 

1.81 

1*72 

107. 

4.84 

l.HS 

107. 

A. 99 

1.7  5 

1.60 

108. 

A.  9? 

1.73 

10b. 

A.  96 

1.  m 

1.82 

113. 

4.62 

2.08 

133. 

A. 95 

1.71 

1.36 

260. 

5.00 

1.76 

260. 

5.22 

1.5u 

1.31 

ISA. 

4.91 

1.79 

15A. 

5.05 

1.55 

1.60 

106. 

5.10 

U73 

106. 

5.39 

1 .45 

1.A2 

113. 

5.10 

1.70 

113. 

3.2? 

1.  A6 

1 *69 

1A7. 

A. 91 

I.H2 

147. 

5.22 

1.55 

1.88 

199. 

4.81 

1.8A 

199. 

5.05 

1.56 

2.18 

96. 

A. 76 

1.98 

96. 

5.19 

1.66 

USB 

103. 

A. 87 

u n 

103. 

A.  9l 

1.  A7 

2.  ?2 

102. 

4.  A 1 

2.05 

102. 

5.04 

1.65 

I.5A 

97* 

3.21 

1.6A 

97. 

5.06 

1 .48 

1.67 

3BA. 

A. 79 

1.91 

304. 

5.06 

1.67 

1.63 

316. 

A.9A 

1.76 

316. 

5.09 

1.53 

1.81 

323. 

4.81 

1.83 

323. 

5.07 

1.64 

U68 

377. 

4.91 

UB4 

377. 

5.08 

1.5H 

GROUP  REPORTED 


GftAUE  A.  TOTAL 
StS  l 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
BOYS 

gaaoe  6.  total 

SES  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
BOYS 

G«AO£  8,  TOTAL 
SES  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 

TOTAL  SES  I 
TOTAL  SES  2 

TOIAL  GIRLS 
. TOTAL  BOVS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


BOV  SCOLDING  BOV 


332 

H 

MEAN 

i • i 
O 1 
i • i 
, **  i 
i i 

2AU 

A.  34 

1.94 

1 3 A. 

4.28 

2.00 

107. 

A .41 

1 .66 

£00. 

A. 51 

1.02 

133. 

A. 17 

2.06 

260. 

A.  20 

1.86 

154. 

4.22 

1.85 

106. 

4.17 

1.87 

113. 

A.  25 

1.74 

147. 

A . 15 

1.98 

199. 

3.53 

1.08 

96. 

3.11 

2.07 

103. 

3.95 

1.68 

102. 

3.  16 

1 • 94 

97. 

3.90 

l.Bl 

3B4. 

3.67 

1.97 

316. 

A.  1 8 

l.Bl 

323. 

3.97 

1.83 

377. 

4.07 

1.95 

BOV  SCULUING  GIRL 


524 

i i 
» 

!*: 

i 

MEAN 

S.O. 

241. 

A. 30 

1 . 94 

134. 

A. 36 

l.es 

107* 

4.23 

■ 1 1 90 

108. 

A. 30 

1.93 

133. 

4.21 

1.95 

260. 

4.26 

1.86 

154. 

A. 09 

1.95 

106. 

A.AA 

1.77 

U3. 

A. 10 

1.87 

147. 

4.43 

1.86 

199. 

4.30 

l.Bl 

96. 

A. 69 

1 • 94 

103. 

3.91 

1.68 

102. 

A. 51 

1.03 

97. 

A. 10 

1.79 

38  A. 

A.  38 

1.95 

316. 

A.  19 

1.79 

323. 

A. 33 

1.88 

377. 

At  24 

1.86 

GIRL  SCOLOING  BOV 


556 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

— * 

" — 

— — - 

241. 

3.05 

2.07 

134. 

A. 01 

2.06 

107. 

3.69 

2.08 

108. 

4.13 

1.91 

133. 

3.56 

2.23 

260. 

3.71 

2.06 

154. 

3.89 

2.U  1 

106. 

3.53 

2.10 

113. 

3.H9 

2.C3 

147. 

3.53 

2. OB 

199. 

3.69 

1.95 

96. 

3.81 

2.14 

103. 

3.58 

1.76 

102. 

3.73 

2.04 

97. 

3.66 

1.86 

384. 

3.90 

2.07 

316  • 

3.60 

1.98 

323. 

3.92 

1.99 

377. 

3.59 

2.06 

GIRL  SCOLOING  GIRL 
566 


N mean  s.o. 


241. 

3.65 

2.09 

134. 

A.  03 

2.14 

107. 

3.26 

2.03 

108. 

3.81 

2.05 

133. 

3.48 

2.12 

260. 

3.96 

1.99 

154. 

3.66 

1.97 

106. 

4*26 

2.01 

113. 

4.06 

2.04 

147. 

3.06 

1.94 

199. 

3.50 

1.97 

96. 

3.51 

2. 2D 

103. 

3.65 

1.74 

102. 

3.42 

2.06 

97. 

3.73 

1.08 

384. 

3.73 

2. ID 

316. 

3.72 

1.93 

323. 

3.76 

2.05 

377. 

3.69 

1.98 

< SEX 

o 

ERIC 


GRADE 


INDIA 


TAELEi  PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  KEANS  AND  Sf ABOARD  DEVIATIONS  Ft)K  PA*  INDICES. 

AH'JYA  PkUQLEM  13.  VICTIM  HATING. 

ITEM  - HUM  WRCH&  IS  THE  IVlCTlHt. 


BOY  SCOLDING 

542 

FATHER 

BOY  SCOLDING 

51B 

MUTHCR 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

550 

FATHER 

GIRL 

SCOLDlNS 

560 

tOTHFR 

CROUP  REPJRTcO 

N 

HE  AN 

S.O. 

H MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

mean 

s.u. 

H 

MEAN 

S.U. 

GRADE  4i 

TOTAL 

24|. 

3.25 

2.10 

241. 

2.04 

t • 07 

241. 

3.09 

2.09 

241. 

3.14 

2.09 

SfcS  1 

134. 

3.69 

2.27 

134. 

3.25 

2.01 

134. 

3.48 

2.20 

134. 

3.46 

2.13 

SES  2 

lOIr. 

2.61 

2.09 

107. 

2.43 

1.73 

107. 

2.  71 

1.90 

107. 

2.83 

2.04 

GIRLS 

108* 

3.56 

2.21 

100. 

3.03 

1.91 

108. 

3.42 

2.05 

108. 

3.30 

2.04 

BOYS 

133. 

2.9* 

2.15 

133. 

2.65 

1.03 

133. 

2.77 

2.11 

133. 

2.90 

2.14 

GRADE  6. 

total 

260. 

2.00 

2.03 

160. 

2.02 

1.90 

260. 

2.63 

1.09 

260. 

2.89 

2.06 

SCS  l 

154. 

3.04 

2.07 

154. 

3.13 

1.99 

154. 

2.93 

1.94 

154. 

3.17 

2.06 

Sts  2 

106. 

2.5* 

1.99 

IQ6. 

2.51 

1.97 

106. 

2.34 

1.64 

106* 

2.60 

2.09 

GIRLS 

113. 

3.17 

2.18 

113. 

3.04 

2.09 

113. 

2.88 

2.03 

111. 

3 .u5 

2.11 

BOYS 

147. 

2.44 

1.09 

147. 

2.60 

1.67 

147. 

2.39 

1.75 

147. 

2.71 

2.05 

GRADE  8, 

TOTAL 

19<J. 

2.03 

2.17 

199. 

3.10 

2.19 

199. 

2.00 

2.12 

199. 

2*96 

2.05 

SfcS  1 

96. 

2.71 

2.16 

96. 

3.59 

2.33 

96. 

2.87 

2.24 

96. 

2.96 

2.10 

SES  2 

103. 

2.95 

2. 1 9 

103. 

2.61 

2.06 

103. 

2.09 

2.00 

103. 

2.96 

2.00 

GIRLS 

102. 

3.15 

2.39 

102. 

3.36 

2.37 

102. 

3.32 

2.37 

102. 

3.47 

2.33 

BUYS 

97. 

2.50 

1.96 

97. 

2.04 

2.02 

97. 

2.44 

1.67 

97. 

2.44 

1.77 

■ DIAL 

SES  l 

384. 

3.15 

2.16 

304. 

3.32 

2.11 

364. 

3.09 

2.1 2 

364. 

3.20 

2.10 

TUT  AL 

SfcS  2 

316. 

2.  TB 

2.09 

316. 

2.52 

1.92 

316. 

2.65 

1.94 

316. 

2.60 

2.04 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

3.29 

2.26 

323. 

3.15 

2.13 

323. 

3.21 

2.15 

323. 

3.30 

2.16 

TOTAL 

BUYS 

377. 

2.63 

2.00 

377. 

2.69 

1.91 

377. 

2.53 

1.91 

377. 

2.69 

1.99 

SIGNIFICANT 

EFFECTS 

SES  SEX 

SES 

^SEX 

SES  SEX 

4 

SES  SEX 

i 

IT 

J» 

O 

s 

m 

50 

SCuLOING  BUY 
516 

TEACHER 

SCtJLQfNG  GIRL 
528 

BUY  SCOLDING 
558 

TEACHER 

GIRL  SCOLDING 
544 

TEACHER 

ROUP  RtPURTtD 

H 

MEAN 

S.U. 

H 

MEAN 

S.l>. 

N 

r.EAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

* 

----- 

----- 

— 

T~ 

...  ---** 

..... 

«- 

— 

— r— 

GRADE  4i  TOTAL 

241. 

4.90 

1.66 

241. 

5.19 

1.61 

241. 

3 .22 

2.09 

241. 

. 2.90 

2.00 

SfcS  1 

134. 

5.09 

1*59 

134. 

5.03 

1.79 

134. 

3.61 

2.11 

1)4. 

3.34 

2.12 

SfcS  2 

107. 

4. 72 

A.  72 

107. 

5.36 

1.43 

107. 

2.62 

2.06 

107. 

2.62 

2.05 

GIRLS 

10/1. 

4.C9 

L.70 

108. 

5.21 

1.57 

106. 

3.41 

2.09 

100. 

3.23 

2.03 

BOYS 

133. 

4.91 

1.62 

133. 

5.17 

1.65 

133. 

3.02 

2.09 

. 133. 

_ 2_*73 

2.13 

GRADE  6.  TOTAL 

260. 

5.26 

1.65 

260. 

5.05 

1.61 

. 260. 

2.96 

2.13 

260. 

2.75 

’ 2.00 

SES  1 

154. 

5.20 

1.59 

154. 

4.94 

1.59 

154. 

2.95 

2.05 

154. 

2.B9 

1.92 

SfcS  2 

106. 

5.32 

t .70 

106. 

5.15 

1.63 

. . 106. 

2.96 

2.20 

106. 

2.6 1 

2.07 

GIRLS 

113. 

5.37 

1.52 

113. 

5.04 

1.61 

113. 

2.98 

2.20 

113. 

3.07 

2.16 

BOYS 

147. 

5*15 

1*78 

147. 

5.0$ 

1.62 

147. 

2.93 

2.05 

147.. 

2.44. 

1.83 

GRADE  0r  TUTAL 

199. 

5.21 

1.53 

199. 

4.74 

1.70 

199. 

2.69 

2.04 

199. 

2.81 

2.14 

SfcS  1 

96. 

5.47 

1.50 

96. 

4.70 

1.96 

96. 

2.43 

2.06 

96. 

2.64 

2.16 

SES  Z 

103. 

4.94 

1.55 

103. 

4.73 

1.59 

- 103. 

2*95 

2.03 

10). 

2.9S 

2.  12 

GIRLS 

102. 

5.34 

1.44 

102. 

4.31 

2.  LO 

102. 

2.9  2 

2.27 

102. 

3.00 

2.34 

BOYS 

97. 

5.07 

1.61 

97* 

5.17 

1.46 

..  _ 97. 

2.47 

uei 

97. 

2.53 

. 1.95 

TOTAL  SES  1 

364  • 

5.25 

1.56 

304# 

4.09 

1.70 

. 304.. 

3.00 

2.07 

384. 

2.96 

2.07 

TOTAL  SfcS  2 

316. 

4.99 

1.66 

316. 

5.10 

1.55 

316. 

2.91 

2.10 

316. 

2.74 

2.08 

TOTAL  GJKLS 

323. 

5.20 

1.55 

323. 

4.B6 

a. 76 

""  323. 

3.10 

2.19 

323. 

3.13 

2.18 

TUI AL  BUYS 
JlCNlFlCANT  EFFECTS 

o 

ERIC 

377. 

5.04 

GRADE 

1.67 

377. 

5.13 

1.08 

377. 

2.81 

01 UDE 

1.99 

377. 

.2.57 

SEX 

1*97 

SUMMARY 


TABLE t PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

MLANS  ANU  STANUARU  DEVIATIONS  FUR  PAR  INUICES. 

ANUVA  PKUOLEm  13,  VICTIM  HATING. 

ITEM  - HUH  UKUNG  IS  T HF  (VICTIM). 


POLICEMAN  SCULU1NG  BOY  POLICEMAN  SCOLUING  GIRL  BUY  SCULOING  POLICEMAN  GIRL  SCULOI.9G  POLICEMAN 


520 

5 38 

564 

552 

GROUP  REPURIEO 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

GRAUE  A, 

TUTAL 

241. 

4. 89 

1.67 

241. 

4.60 

1.94 

241. 

3.33 

2.10 

241. 

3.26 

2.14 

SLS  1 

134. 

4.01 

1.74 

134. 

4.55 

1.97 

134. 

3.80 

2.12 

134. 

3.53 

2.15 

StS  2 

ior. 

4.97 

1.61 

107. 

4.54 

1.90 

107. 

2.85 

2.08 

107. 

2.96 

2.14 

GIRLS 

108. 

4.B7 

1.70 

108. 

4.64 

1.82 

108. 

3.56 

2.09 

108. 

3.67 

2.16 

BOVS 

133. 

4.92 

1.65 

133. 

4.55 

2,06 

133. 

3.09 

2.11 

1)3. 

2.84 

2.13 

GRADE  6, 

TOTAL 

260. 

4.79 

1.  70 

260. 

4.74 

1.67 

260. 

3.19 

2.14 

260. 

3.08 

2.09 

SLS  1 

154. 

4.67 

1.80 

154. 

4.46 

1.70 

154. 

3.30 

2.14 

154. 

3.24 

1.99 

StS  2 

106. 

4.90 

1.60 

106. 

5.03 

1.64 

106. 

3.09 

2.14 

106. 

2.92 

2.19 

UJRLS 

113. 

4.  75 

1.73 

113. 

4.67 

1.53 

113. 

3.20 

2.20 

113* 

3.24 

2.12 

BUYS 

1 4 f . 

4. 62 

1.67 

147. 

4.82 

1.01 

147. 

3.19 

2.09 

147* 

2.92 

2.06 

GRAUE  B , 

TUTAL 

19  y. 

4.67 

1.80 

199* 

4*44 

1.92 

199. 

2.95 

1.90 

199* 

)•  25 

2.18 

SLS  I 

96. 

4.63 

1.99 

96. 

4.44 

2.10 

96. 

2.54 

1 .91 

96. 

3.09 

2.27 

SES  2 

103. 

4.71 

1.61 

103. 

4.43 

1.75 

103. 

3.36 

1.89 

103. 

3*40 

2.09 

GIRLS 

102. 

5.03 

1. 70 

102. 

4.27 

2.10 

102. 

3.14 

2.09 

102. 

3.5* 

2.30 

BOVS 

9 7* 

4.31 

1.91 

97. 

4.60 

1.75 

97. 

2.  75 

1*70 

97. 

2.92 

2.06 

TUTAL 

StS  1 

384. 

4.70 

1.84 

384. 

4.48 

1.92 

364. 

3.21 

2.06 

364* 

3*c0 

2*14 

TOTAL 

SLS  2 

3 16. 

4. 66 

1.6L 

316. 

4*70 

1.  76 

316. 

3.10 

2.04 

316* 

3.10 

2.14 

IUTAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

4.86 

1.71 

323. 

4.53 

1.82 

323. 

3.30 

2.13 

323* 

3.49 

2.19 

TUI  AL 

BOYS 

3f  t . 

4.68 

1.74 

377. 

4.66 

1.87 

377. 

3.01 

1.97 

377. 

2.89 

2.00 

SIGNIFICANT  KI'I'MCTS  sex 


INDIA 


table:  problem  twelve 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FUK  PAR  INDICES. 


SUMMARY  STATUS  SCURFS.  ANUVA  PROBLEM  U,  VARIABLES  1-3.  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

ITEM  - HOW  WRONG  IS  I hE  TAGGRCSSOS!. 


ADULT 

51  i , si  5 

529,533 

All ACKluG 
,519,521  , 
,537, 539, 

CHILD 

525,527, 

545,553 

CHILO  ATTACKING  ADULT 
SI  7,SA1  ,6A3,5'.9,SSl  , 
557, 559, 16) 

child  attakcing  child 

513, 5;3, 531,535, 54), 
555,561,565 

GRUUP  REPORTED 

M 

MEAN 

S.D. 

u 

MEAN  S.D. 

H 

ME  AM 

• i 
G 1 

• 1 

on  1 
1 

GRADE  A» 

rurAL 

241. 

1.10 

1.40 

241. 

5.09 

1.38 

241. 

4.22 

1.40 

StS  l 

134. 

3.31 

1.40 

1 34. 

4.75 

1.47 

134. 

4.24 

1. 30 

$ES  2 

107. 

2.68 

1.40 

107. 

5.43 

1.29 

107. 

4.21 

1.42 

GIRLS 

103. 

3.  16 

1.33 

108. 

4.95 

1.33 

10R. 

4.17 

1.  35 

aovs 

133. 

3.03 

1.47 

133. 

5.22 

1.43 

133. 

4.28 

1.45 

GRADE  fa« 

rum 

260. 

2.  35 

1.21 

260. 

5.10 

1.42 

260. 

4.00 

1.25 

StS  1 

154. 

2.59 

1.28 

154. 

4.84 

1.43 

154. 

3.90 

1.28 

SES  ? 

106  o 

2.  11 

1.  15 

106. 

5.36 

1.42 

1 C 6 . 

4.11 

1.22 

GlRLS 

113. 

2.29 

1.31 

113. 

5.0i 

1.49 

113. 

3. 80 

1.45 

BUYS 

147  • 

2.40 

1.12 

147. 

5.19 

1.36 

147. 

4.21 

t.^5 

GRADE  8t 

TOTAL 

199. 

2.27 

1.02 

199. 

5.23 

i .22 

199. 

3.99 

1.08 

StS  l 

96. 

2.31 

1.15 

96. 

4.91 

1.34 

96. 

3.85 

i.oe 

StS  ? 

103. 

2.23 

0.69 

103. 

5.55 

1.11 

103. 

4.  14 

l.GB 

outs 

102. 

2.37 

1.11 

102. 

5.17 

1.33 

102. 

3.89 

1.C2 

COYS 

9 7. 

2.  18 

0.93 

97. 

5.29 

1.12 

97. 

4.10 

1.14 

total 

StS  1 

384. 

2.74 

1.27 

384  . 

4.B3 

1.41 

384  . 

3,.  99 

1.25 

TOIAL 

StS  2 

316. 

2.41 

1.15 

316. 

5.44 

1.27 

316. 

4.i  l 5 

1.24 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

2.61 

1.25 

323. 

5.05 

1.38 

323. 

3.95 

1.27 

TOTAL. 

BUYS 

377. 

2.54 

i . 1 7 

377. 

5.23 

1.30 

377. 

4.19 

1.21 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADL. 

SiS 

TABLE:  PROBLEM  SIXTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAR  INURES. 

SUMMARY  STATUS  SCORES.  ANOVA  PROBLEM  16,  VARIABLES  1-3.  VICT1H  RATING. 

ITEM  - HUW  WRONG  IS  HIE  (VICTIM). 

ADULT  ATTACKING  CHILD  CHILD  ATTACKING  ADULT  CHILD 

512,526,520 ,521, 526,528,  518, 542 ,544, 550,  514 

530,534,538,540,546,554  552,558,560,564  548 

ATTAKCING 

•524,532, 

,556,562, 

CHILD 

536, 

566 

CROUP  REPORTED 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

i 

i 

1 2 
1 

Mt  AN 

S.D. 

H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

GRADE 

4, 

IUTAL 

241. 

4.79 

1.22 

241. 

3.13 

1.61 

241  o 

3.92 

1.38 

StS  l 

134. 

4.72 

1.32 

134. 

3.51 

1.61 

134* 

4.  J4 

1.49 

SLS  2 

107. 

4.86 

1.12 

107  . 

2.74 

1.61 

107. 

3.80 

1.28 

GIRLS 

108. 

4.85 

1.20 

100. 

3.40 

1.54 

108. 

4.16 

1.35 

BUYS 

133. 

4.74 

1.24 

133. 

2.85 

1.66 

133. 

3.68 

1.41 

GRADE 

6 , 

TOTAL 

260. 

5.02 

1.05 

260. 

2.38 

1.55 

260. 

3.99 

1.25 

SES  1 

154. 

4.89 

1.02 

154. 

3.07 

1.56 

154. 

3.90 

1.30 

StS  2 

106. 

5.  16 

1.08 

106. 

2.69 

1.54 

106. 

4.09 

1.21 

GIRLS 

113. 

5. OB 

1.U5 

113. 

3.07 

1.71 

113. 

4.03 

1.29 

BUYS 

147. 

.4.96 

1.05 

147. 

2*69 

1.39 

147. 

3.95 

1.21 

GRADE 

rum 

199. 

4.60 

1.12 

199. 

2.92 

1.46 

199. 

3.71 

1.07 

SLS  1 

96. 

4.83 

1.24 

96. 

2.84 

1.51 

96. 

3.73 

1.19 

SLS  2 

103. 

4.77 

1.01 

103. 

3.00 

1.42 

103. 

3.70 

0.95 

GIRLS 

102. 

4.64 

1.29 

10?. 

3.34 

1.58  1 

102. 

3.  75 

1.12 

BUYS 

97. 

4.97 

0.95 

97. 

2.60 

1.25 

97. 

3.68 

1.02 

TOTAL 

S6S  1 

384. 

4.81 

1.19 

384  • 

3.14 

1.56 

3B4. 

3.89 

1.33 

TOTAL 

o 

StS  2 

316. 

4.93 

1.07 

316. 

2.81 

1.53 

316. 

3.86 

U 15 

FRirTorAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

4.66 

1.18 

123. 

3.24 

1.64 

323. 

3.9B 

1.26 

' IMV  TOTAL 

BUYS 

377. 

4.89 

I. 00 

377. 

2.71 

1.44 

377* 

3.77 

1.21 

SICillGICAilT  EmCTSi 


SKX 


GRADE  A 6 8 GRADE 


n w < > u Ki  h 


o w < > n 
o Q a: 

P tn  Q vo  r* 

po  (/5  (/)  m 

ss  -ss 

*-C  Cl  -J  H 
nu)H«> 

t/i  zfn 

O H ^ 

CO  HI 

S3 

t/i  H-t 


26 

6§ 


5s 

> 7^ 

S3 
6 P 
PS 


o 

ERIC 


mean  peer  aggression  ratings  for  status  indices 


GRADE 


X r < > u>  to  ♦- 


o 

ERIC 


MKAN  t'hhH  ACCRKSSIOX  RATINGS  FUR  ST  AITS  I MUCKS 


INDIA 


TABLKt  l‘fUltt|,KM  TUN 

surrahv  rcans  and  if anoano  urvfArrjMS  t-jr  pa*  indices. 

WMnAMV  scr  SCJKLS.  A VUVA  PROPER  10.  VARIABLES  1-A.  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

1TI«  - HUN  WROHU  IS  Ink  * AGGRESSOR!  . 


PARENTS 

H| | CHILDREN 

ChILOAEN  Hit  CHILDREN 

PARENTS  SCOLD  CHILDREN 

Cm  UuhlN 

SCOLD 

ChILOhI  \ 

621 , 529 1 5lVt 551 

511*  515#5A  7 1 

561 

511.525*533. 5A5 

523.631, 555*566 

GROUP  RIPUMT  H) 

N 

REAR  i.Q. 

a 

REAR 

S.D. 

N 

REAR  S.D. 

N 

REA  V 

S.D. 

GRADE  At  TOTAL 

2A1. 

3.12  1.63 

?A1. 

A.  37 

1.A3 

2a  1 

• 3.12  1.A6 

2A1. 

A • u 5 

1 .56 

SlS  1 

ISA. 

3.SA  1 . 6 A 

1 IA. 

A • 3 7 

1.37 

13A 

. 3.36  1 . A 3 

1 1 A . 

A.  OK 

1.5) 

SlS  2 

tor. 

2.91  1.62 

107. 

A. 37 

1.50 

ID  7 

. 2 • HV  1.50 

1 U7  • 

A.U  3 

1.6) 

uML  S 

iOd. 

3.16  1.S6 

1CB. 

A. 25 

1.16 

108 

. 3.20  1.60 

ice. 

A.u6 

1 • 5 . 

hDvs 

03. 

3.09  1.70 

1 33. 

A.  A9 

1.50 

133 

• 3.0  A 1.S3 

113. 

A. 

1 . 63 

GAAOE  6 • f iJ t AL 

260. 

2.37  1 . A2 

260. 

A .23 

1.36 

260 

. 2.29  1.27 

260. 

3.76 

1.3V 

SES  1 

1 5a. 

2.5V  1 . A 7 

ISA. 

A. 10 

1.16 

15A 

. 2. 5 A 1.33 

1 6A. 

3. 6H 

1 . A5 

s^s  i 

106. 

2.16  1.37 

106. 

A. 35 

1.36 

1 C 6 

. 2.CA  1.21 

1 06. 

3. HA 

1.3) 

ulRLS 

113. 

2.28  1.51 

113. 

3.93 

1.50 

Hi 

• 2.2A  l.il 

111. 

3.b* 

1 . 56 

BUYS 

lAf  . 

2. AT  1.32 

1 A 7 . 

A. 52 

1.22 

1A7 

. 2.3a  1.22 

1 A 7. 

3.  H9 

1.22 

GRADE  e,  TOTAL 

19V. 

2.51  1.39 

199. 

A.  26 

1.33 

1V9 

. 2.00  0.99 

19V. 

3.  7; 

1 . 3 A 

St-S  1 

96. 

2. >9  l.AA 

96. 

3.99 

1.35 

V6 

. 2.10  1.09 

96. 

3.68 

1 .Af. 

SFS  i 

103. 

2.63  1 . 3 A 

1 U 3 . 

A.  62 

1.32 

iDi 

. 1.H9  0.H9 

103. 

3.  72 

1.20 

GIRLS 

102. 

2 . 6tl  1.6  0 

1 C 2 . 

A.  12 

1.35 

102 

. 2.16  1 .06 

102. 

3.62 

1.31 

BUYS 

vr . 

2.3A  1.1? 

97. 

A. 39 

1.32 

97 

• l.HA  0.92 

97. 

3.  7 d 

1 . 36 

TOTAL  &ti  1 

38A . 

2.77  1.51 

3BA . 

A. IS 

1.36 

38A 

. 2.67  1.2H 

3HA. 

3. Hi 

1.61 

101  AL  SES  ? 

316. 

2.56  l.AA 

316. 

A.  A 1 

1.39 

316 

. 2.28  1.20 

316. 

1.  b6 

1.  3 S 

IUIA1  ulMLS 

323. 

2.70  1.56 

323. 

A. 10 

I.Ab 

323 

. 2.S)  1.26 

323. 

3.  77 

1.A6 

101  At  BOVS 

3 7 7. 

2.63  1 • A 0 

377. 

A • A 7 

1.35 

i 7 7 

. 2 • A 1 1.22 

37  7. 

3 . yO 

1 .AC 

til  ONI  FI  CANT  fcJTiCTC 

0KAD6 

01* 

GKALl.  GrA* 

CHILDREN 

SCOLD  PAHENIS  TEACHEKS 

SClllI)  CHI1DREN 

CMlLDKtV  SCDlD  TEACHERS 

POL  I CE  HEN 

SCDLD 

CHlLD-tcN 

SI  7 1 5 A 1 1 5 A 9t  Si6 

515.527 

SA3t  55  7 

619,5)7 

1R0UR  AEPUM  1 l (i 

N 

MEAN  &.U. 

N 

HI  AN 

S.O. 

N 

HF  A V S.U. 

H 

MEA* 

S.O. 

GRADE  A | 1 or  AL 

2A1 . 

5.15  1.39 

2 Al  • 

2.88 

1.60 

2Al  . 

6.15  1.68 

2 A 1 . 

3.1V 

1 . 69 

s:s  i 

1 3A. 

A. 80  1.52 

1 3A. 

3.02 

1.60 

I3A. 

A. 86  1.61 

13A. 

3.A6 

1 . 7.' 

SlS  2 

107. 

S.A9  1.27 

lu  7 • 

2.  75 

1.60 

107. 

5 • A A 1.56 

107. 

2.92 

1 .6H 

uIRL  S 

IOd. 

5.01  1.36 

ioe. 

3.33 

1.53 

108. 

S„10  1.A7 

1C  8. 

3.23 

1.59 

ttOVS 

03. 

5. 28  l.AJ 

US. 

2.  7A 

1.66 

1)3. 

5. TV  1.68 

133. 

3.19 

1. 7V 

GAAOE  6,  TuTAL 

26J. 

5.2A  1.39 

260. 

2.17 

1.37 

260. 

5.06  1.71 

260. 

2.56 

1.57 

S.\  1 

15a. 

A. 90  1.A2 

ISA. 

2 . A A 

l . A6 

ISA. 

A. 79  1.67 

1 5 A • 

2.  U 1 

1.57 

StS  2 

106. 

5.59  1.3S 

106. 

1.91 

1.20 

106. 

5.3A  1.75 

106. 

2.  31 

1.56 

<#IHLS 

iii. 

A. 09  1.53 

113. 

2.23 

1.  IS 

113. 

3.02  1.71 

113. 

2.  55 

1 . 6A 

BOVS 

1A7. 

6.19  1.25 

1A?. 

2.21 

1.39 

1A7. 

5.11  1.71 

1 A 7 ■ 

2.67 

1.A9 

GAAOE  8,  T or  AL 

199. 

5.25  1.35 

199. 

2.03 

1.17 

199. 

5.61  l.AB 

199. 

2.67 

1 . A 7 

SlS  1 

96. 

A. 80  1.53 

96. 

2.38 

1.28 

96. 

5.30  1.55 

96. 

2.  76 

1.66 

StS  2 

103. 

5.69  1.18 

103. 

1.98 

1.07 

103. 

5.72  1.A2 

103. 

2.38 

1 .28 

GIRLS 

102. 

5.00  1.61 

102. 

2.15 

1.13 

102. 

5. 56  1.61 

102. 

2.19 

1 . A J 

BOVS 

97. 

5.A2  1.10 

97. 

1.91 

1.22 

97. 

5.A6  1.A6 

97. 

2.76 

1 .5A 

TOIAL  SLS  1 

S8A. 

A. 83  1.A9 

38  A • 

2.51 

1.A5 

3H  A . 

A. 98  1.61 

)3A. 

3.01 

1 . 65 

fOfAL  SLS  2 

316. 

5.59  1.27 

116. 

2.21 

1.32 

316. 

5.50  1.57 

5116. 

2.5A 

1. 51 

TOTAL  l*  | Kl  S 

32  j. 

5.06  1.50 

32  3. 

2.AA 

1.3A 

323. 

5.2i  1.67 

323. 

2.  72 

1 .5A 

TOTAL  BOVS 

377. 

6. J6  1.26 

37  7. 

2.29 

1 *A2 

377. 

5.26  1.61 

37  7. 

2.83 

1.61 

significant  tyyuyrt} 

SES 

QJUDi; 

StS 

CRADi.  .s*s 

CHllCttEN  SCUU>  P«ilCERfcV 

55 1 1 563 

GROUP  REPORTED 

N 

mean  s.u. 

N RLAS  S.l). 

OR  A 06  At  TUTAL 

2 Al  < 

A. VI  1.69 

CRAOE 

8»  TOTAL 

199.  A. 92  1 . 6 i 

StS  1 

1 3A . 

A.5A  1.73 

SLS  1 

96.  A. 7A  1 . 69 

SLS  2 

107. 

5.28  1.65 

SLS  2 

lOi.  5.09  1.57 

GIRLS 

108. 

A. 68  1.69 

GlKLS 

102.  5.01  1.63 

BOVS 

133. 

5.IA  1.69 

HOYS 

97.  A. 83  1.6) 

GRADE  6 1 TOTAL 

260. 

A.UA  1.78 

TOTAL  SES  1 

38A.  A. 68  1.71 

SLS  1 

ISA. 

A. 76  1.70 

TOTAL  SES  2 

316.  5. ID  1.70 

StS  2 

106. 

. A. 93  1.H7 

GIRLS 

If  3. 

A. 83  1.76 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

32i.  A. 84  1.69 

BOVS 

1 A 7 . 

. A. 06  1.61 

TOTAL  HOYS 

177.  A ■ 9A  1.71 

V1QMF1CMT  kirtXtTL 


INDIA 


TABLKi  PROBLEM  FoUHTKKN 

SUMMARY  MLANS  AND  STANQARO  DOTATIONS  FOR  M AtA  tNDICtS. 

SUMMARY  St  T iullHL  S*  ANOVA  PROBLEM  14,  VARIABLES  !«*•  VICTIM  HAT  I HU* 

ITCH  - HUM  MKUNU  Li  THE  (VICTIM!. 


PARENTS 

HIT  CH 1 LUKfcN 

CHILDREN  HIT  CHILDREN 

PARENTS 

SCO!  1) 

CHI L OR  tN 

CHILUKIN 

SC  J L U 

CHlLEHt 

522,530,540, 

.564 

514, 

536,546) 

,562 

512, 

526,534 ,546 

5 24,0 

32 .556,566 

*ROUP  RLPORItU 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O, 

N 

RE  AN 

s.u. 

N 

ME.  AN 

S.O. 

' 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

----- 

----- 

UAAOE  4,  1 (IT AL 

241. 

4.  74 

1 .43 

241. 

3.02 

1.49 

241. 

4.73 

1.31 

241. 

4 ■ kj  1 

1.4b 

SI  S 1 

L 34. 

4.62 

1.57 

1 34. 

3.93 

1.40 

1 14. 

4.67 

1 . 15 

I 34. 

4.10 

1.56 

SFS  2 

107.  . 

4.  B6 

1.29 

107. 

U 71 

1.  39 

107. 

4.  70 

1.26 

1 u 7 . 

3.07 

1.  37 

it  1RLS 

10U. 

4.0B 

1.40 

100. 

4.12 

1.42 

1 Ufl  • 

4.  73 

1.26 

100. 

4.19 

1.44 

HOYS 

1)3. 

4.60 

1.46 

133. 

3.52 

1.55 

133. 

4.  72 

1.35 

1 33. 

J • 0 3 

1.49 

UAAOE  6 * TOTAL 

260. 

5.04 

1.16 

260. 

3.95 

1.35 

260. 

5.1  6 

1.11 

2bO. 

4.  A 

1 . 34 

StS  1 

154. 

4.93 

1.14 

154. 

3.B2 

1.36 

154. 

4.91 

1 . *9 

154. 

3.94 

1.42 

StS  2 

106. 

5.  16 

1.10 

106. 

4.07 

1.13 

106. 

5.21 

1.14 

106. 

4.  jf) 

1.25 

GIRLS 

11). 

S.  14 

1.18 

113. 

3.99 

1.37 

113. 

5.1  3 

1.07 

113. 

4.55 

1.3b 

BOVS 

147. 

4.95 

1.14 

: 147. 

3.90 

1.31 

147. 

4.98 

1.16 

147. 

1.97 

1.31 

GAAOE  0(  IOTAL 

199. 

4.  B 1 

1.36 

199. 

3.65 

1.26 

199. 

4.60 

1.23 

199. 

3.  75 

1.20 

SES  1 

96. 

4. BO 

1.50 

96. 

3.69 

1.40 

96. 

4.  B5 

1.33 

9b. 

3.  76 

1 . 4 j 

SFS  2 

10). 

4.B2 

1.22 

103. 

3.62 

1*11 

103. 

4.75 

1.13 

103. 

3.  75 

1.1b 

tolRLS 

102. 

4.S9 

1.52 

102. 

3.79 

1.36 

102. 

4.5S 

1 . 3B 

102. 

3.6R 

1.39 

BOYS 

97. 

5.04 

1.20 

97. 

3.51 

1.16 

97. 

5 . u5 

1.00 

97. 

3 . H 3 

1 .16 

TOTAL  SfcS  1 

304. 

4.  70 

1.40 

304. 

3.B1 

1.45 

304. 

4.  B 1 

1.26 

3B4. 

3.95 

1.4b 

TOTAL  SLS  2 

316. 

4.95 

1.23 

116. 

3.00 

1.29 

316. 

4.91 

1.1R 

316. 

3.  90 

l.?b 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

323. 

4.07 

1.37 

323. 

3.97 

1.39 

323. 

4.  Bl 

1.24 

323. 

3.97 

1 .40 

TOTAL  BOVS 

377. 

4.66 

1.27 

377. 

3 • 6 S 

1.  35 

377  . 

4.92 

1.20 

377. 

3.66 

1.32 

SldlflFlCAJfT  fcFFirETS 

sac 

CRADL 

CH1LOREN 

SCOLO 

PARENTS 

TEACHERS 

scold  children 

CHI  LURCH 

scat  o 

TLACHERS 

POL ICEMfcN 

SCULD 

iHlLDRi 

510,542,550,560 

516*525 

544*650 

S 2 0 ,5  38 

CROUP  REPORT tO 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

H 

S.D. 

— 



----- 

«... 

..... 

..... 

.... 

..... 

..... 

“ 

m~mm  ~ 

GRADE  A i TOTAL 

SfcS  1 
StS  2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 


241. 

3.06 

1.61 

134. 

3.45 

1.67 

107. 

2.67 

1.55 

10B. 

3.33 

1.57 

133. 

2.79 

1.65 

241. 

5.05 

1.35 

1 34. 

5.06 

1.42 

107. 

5.04 

1.28 

108. 

5.05 

1.37 

131. 

5.04 

1.33 

241. 

3.  10 

1.65 

134. 

3.47 

1 . ti4 

107. 

2.  72 

1.B5 

108. 

3.  32 

1.  75 

113. 

2.67 

l .95 

241. 

4.  74 

1 . S 4 

134. 

4.60 

1.5R 

107. 

4.  B 1 

1.50 

10B. 

4./S 

1.S4 

133. 

4.73 

1.5) 

GRADE  6 , TOTAL 
StS  1 
StS  2 
UlMLS 
0OV5 


260. 

2.77 

1.56 

154. 

3.05 

1.61 

106. 

2.49 

1.51 

113. 

3.02 

1.72 

147. 

2.52 

1.40 

260. 

5.16 

1.36 

154. 

5,07 

1.29 

106. 

5.24 

1.43 

113. 

5.21 

1.33 

147. 

5.10 

1.39 

260. 

2 • 06 

1 • SO 

154. 

2. 92 

1.71 

106. 

2.  79 

1.90 

113. 

1.33 

1.93 

147. 

2.69 

1.67 

260. 

4.77 

1. 39 

154. 

4.56 

1.41 

106. 

4.97 

1.36 

113. 

4.  71 

1.  35 

147. 

4.H? 

1.41 

GRADE  8,  TOTAL 
SFS  1 
SfcS  2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 


199. 

2.92 

1.58 

96. 

3.01 

1.66 

103. 

2.03 

1.50 

102. 

3.21 

1.03 

97. 

2.53 

1.32 

199. 

4.97 

1.42 

96. 

5.00 

1.49 

103. 

4*06 

1.35 

102. 

4.03 

1.56 

97. 

5.12 

1.20 

1*19. 

96. 
101. 
102. 

97. 


2.75 

2.5) 

2.97 

3.00 

2.50 


1.H0 
1 .08 
1.  71 
2.01 
1.5B 


199. 

96. 
10). 
102. 

97. 


4.55 
4.54 
A. 57 
4.6  5 
4.4b 


1.47 
L.6L 
1.34 
1 . 56 
1.  3H 


TOTAL  SES  1 
TOTAL  SES  2 


384.  3.17  1.65 

316.  2.66  1.52 


304.  5.07  1.40 

316.  5.05  1.35 


304.  2.96  1.B1 

316.  2.B3  1.B2 


m.  4.i9  1.51 

316  • 4.7R  1.4. 


TOTAL  GIRLS 
TOTAL  HOYS 


323.  3.22  1.71 

377.  2.62  1.46 


325.  5.03  1.42 

377.  6.09  1.34 


323.  3. 12  1.90 

377.  2.69  1.7) 


323.  4,71  U4A 

377.  4.67  1.45 


si  can  nc awt  bpfmctb  sts  sue 


sac 


CHILDREN 

SCOLO 

POL  TCEHtN 

552,564 

CROUP  RtPORTfcf) 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

.... 

— 

..... 

GRADE 

As 

TOTAL 

241. 

3.29 

1.90 

GRADE  0C 

TOTAL 

SLS  1 

134, 

3.66 

1.03 

SES  1 

SFS  2 

107. 

2.92 

1.97 

SES  2 

GIRLS 

100. 

3.62 

L.63 

GIRLS 

BAYS 

133. 

2.97 

1.96 

HOYS 

GRADE 

6 » 

TOTAL 

260. 

3.14 

1.91 

TOTAL 

SLS  1 

SES  1 

154. 

3.27 

l.Bl 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

SLS  2 

106. 

3.01 

2.01 

GIRLS 

111. 

3.22 

1.93 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

147. 

3*05 

1.09 

TOTAL 

BOYS 

MEAN  5.D. 


H 


199. 

9b. 

103. 

102. 

97. 

304. 

316. 

323. 
3 7 7. 


3.10 
2.61 
3.  30 
3.36 

2.  64 

3.25 

3.  10 

3.40 

2.95 

sac 


1 . 60 
1.  72 
L.63 
1.70 
1.57 

4.79 

1.07 

1.85 

l.Bl 


erJc 


SIGNIFICANT  OTiJCTS 


INDIA 


TABU:  l PROBLEM  ELEVEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  OfVlAIIUNS  f UR  PAR  INDICES. 


SJMKARV  SEX  SCORES.  ANOVA  PROBLEM  11.  VARIABLES  l-A. 
If  | M - HUM  WRUNG  IS  I HE  (AGCRlSSOR). 


AGGRtSSUR  RAIING. 


MALE  Alt  ARC ING  MALE 
511 , 51 9*  S3  1 » 5 JS, 
539,5*1,553 

MALE  ATTACKING 
S17.S23.529.S33, 

female 

■537.S61 

FEMALE 

513,6*5, 

ATTACKING  MALL 
5A9.SSl.SS3, SS5 

fchall  a r l akC i ng 

521 ,525, SAT, 557 

F * M 41 
, S6‘> 

GROJP  RE  PORI  ED 

N 

MEAN 

1 w.  1 
i • 1 

1 O 1 
» • a 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

i 

Z i 
i 

MC  AN 

s.u. 

N 

MEAN 

S.l). 

GRADE  A.  TUTAL 

2*1. 

3.96 

1.16 

2A1. 

3.92 

1.33 

2Al. 

A. 13 

1.28 

2 A 1 . 

3.96 

1.33 

StS  1 

D*. 

3.92 

1.2S 

I3A. 

A.OA 

1.39 

DA. 

A.  10 

1.29 

1 3A. 

3.9  7 

1 . A? 

SLS  2 

107. 

A. 00 

1.07 

107. 

3*81 

l.?7 

107. 

A.  16 

1.27 

It7. 

3.  9* 

1.26 

GIRLS 

100. 

3.80 

1.13 

108. 

3.98 

1.30 

l()B. 

A.  07 

1.  Lft 

IGH* 

3.  b9 

1.32 

BOYS 

133. 

A.O* 

1.19 

133. 

3.67 

1.36 

133* 

A.  19 

1.  37 

133. 

A • J 3 

1.3A 

GRADE  6.  1 DIAL 

260. 

3.5S 

1.0A 

260. 

3.3S 

1*19 

260. 

3.91 

1.12 

2 60. 

3.  SB 

1.13 

SLS  1 

ISA. 

3.57 

1.06 

ISA. 

3. SO 

1.22 

ISA. 

3.03 

1.16 

ISA. 

3.07 

1 . 1 6 

StS  2 

106. 

3.SA 

1.02 

106. 

3.21 

1.17 

1 06. 

3.98 

1.09 

106. 

3.  76 

1.1) 

GIRLS 

113. 

3. AT 

1.16 

113. 

3.2S 

1.23 

113. 

3.  71 

1.22 

113. 

3 • 6 7 

1 .26 

BOYS 

1*7. 

3.6A 

u.92 

1 A 7. 

3.A6 

1.16 

1 A 7 . 

A . 10 

I.C2 

1 A 7. 

3.78 

1.01 

GRADE  a.  TOTAL 

199. 

3.6B 

0.92 

199. 

3.3A 

l.OS 

199. 

3.79 

0.97 

199. 

3.  SA 

t>*')9 

StS  I 

96. 

2.69 

0.93 

96. 

3.10 

1.11 

96. 

3.61 

l.  j5 

96. 

3 . A A 

0*9* 

SCS  2 

103. 

3.66 

0.90 

103. 

3.S0 

0.99 

1 C 3 • 

3.98 

0*08 

1C3. 

3.  6A 

1 * 00 

GIRLS 

102. 

3.62 

0.97 

102. 

3.52 

1.00 

102. 

3.67 

1.06 

to?. 

3.  A7 

1.06 

aovs 

97. 

3.73 

0.06 

97. 

3.17 

1.09 

97. 

3.92 

0.88 

97. 

3.61 

0.91 

TOTAL  SCS  1 

38*. 

3.  72 

1.08 

30A. 

3.S5 

1.2A 

30A  . 

3.05 

1.1  7 

3b* . 

3.  66 

1.19 

TOTAL  SFS  2 

316. 

3.73 

1.Q0 

316. 

3.  S3 

1.1A 

316. 

A.OA 

1 .08 

316. 

3-  79 

1.12 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

323. 

3.6S 

1.09 

323. 

3.58 

1.18 

323. 

3.82 

1.15 

323. 

3.65 

1.21 

TOTAL  BOYS 

377. 

3.00 

0.99 

377. 

3.50 

1.21 

377. 

A .07 

1 .09 

37  7. 

3.0  1 

1.09 

LI  COII  PI  CANT  EFPUCT3 

ORADh 

(JRADL 

ORAOc. 

GRJLDfc 

TABLE  I PROBLEM  FIFTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANO  ST  ANOARO  DEVIATIONS  FUR  PAR  INOICES. 


SUMMRV  SCx  SCORES.  ANOV A PROBLEM  IS.  VARIABLES  l-A. 
ITEM  - HUM  WRONG  IS  THE  (VICTIM). 

MALE  ATTAKCING  MALE 


VICTIM  RATING. 


512. 

,520, 532, 

i S36, 

MALE  ATTACKING 

FEMALE 

fcnali 

ATTACKING  MALE 

FEMALE  ATTAKCING 

Ft  MAI. 

SAO , 5A2  i S6A 

518,523, 

P529.53A, 

i538i562 

SlA,SA6, 

i S50, 552i 

i 5SA ,SS6 

522,526 

, SAB '563,566 

GROUP  REPORTED 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

SuU. 

N 

MEAN 

S.l). 

MAOE  A, 

total 

2A1. 

A.  12 

1.16 

2A1. 

A. 19 

1.2A 

2A  l * 

3.91 

1.31 

2 At  * 

A. 10 

1.3A 

SES  1 

1 30* 

A. 21 

1*30 

DA. 

A .2  A 

1.30 

DA. 

A. 07 

l.AO 

Da. 

A * 20 

1.A9 

SLS  2 

icr. 

A. 03 

1.02 

107. 

A. 13 

1.10 

107. 

3.  75 

t .23 

10  7. 

A. 03 

1.  IB 

GIRLS 

108* 

A. 31 

1.19 

108. 

A. 28 

1*23 

108. 

A*  IS 

1.21 

13B. 

A. 27 

1 ■ A 

BOVS 

133. 

3.93 

1 • 1 A 

133. 

A .09 

1.25 

133. 

3.67 

1 .62 

133. 

3.92 

1.2N 

GRADE  6* 

TOTAL 

260. 

a.  ia 

0.96 

260. 

A. 30 

1.06 

260, 

3.85 

1 .15 

260. 

A. 28 

1.12 

St  S 1 

ISA. 

A.  1 7 

0.99 

ISA. 

A. 15 

I.IA 

ISA. 

3.97 

1.22 

ISA. 

A.  1 b 

1.  IS 

SLS  2 

106  • 

A.  19 

0.93 

106. 

A.A5 

0.96 

106» 

3.72 

1.08 

Iu6» 

A.Al 

1.09 

girls 

113. 

A. 29 

1.02 

ID. 

A.  30 

l.OS 

113. 

A.05 

1.21 

ID. 

A. 30 

1.17 

BOVS 

IA  7 . 

A. 07 

0.09 

IA7. 

A.  30 

1.08 

1 A 7. 

3.6A 

1 .09 

1A7. 

A. 27 

1.07 

GMAOE  B, 

TOTAL 

199. 

3.89 

0.88 

199. 

A. 13 

1 .06 

199. 

3. 09 

1.10 

199. 

A.  DA 

l.OA 

SES  1 

96. 

3.70 

1.01 

96. 

Ao  20 

1.19 

96. 

1.91 

1*21 

96. 

a. or 

1.17 

SFS  2 

103. 

A. 00 

0.75 

103. 

A. 06 

0.93 

103. 

3.83 

0.99 

103. 

6.03 

3.90 

GIRLS 

102. 

3.95 

0.98 

102. 

A.06 

1.07 

102. 

A.00 

1.17 

Iu2. 

A.  C 3 

1.31 

8UVS 

97. 

3,  DA 

0.  78 

97. 

A. 19 

i.:>a 

9/, 

3.  70 

1.03 

97. 

A.OA 

0.97 

TOTAL 

SES  1 

38  A. 

A.05 

1.10 

3HA* 

A. 20 

1.2A 

38A. 

3.99 

1.2  7 

30A. 

A.  1 A 

1.27 

TUTAL 

SES  2 

316. 

A. 07 

0.90 

316. 

A. 22 

1.00 

316. 

3.  77 

1.13 

316. 

A.  IA 

1.06 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

32  3. 

A.  18 

1.06 

323. 

A.  21 

1.11 

123. 

A. 07 

1.20 

323. 

A. 20 

1.23 

TOTAL 

BOVS 

377. 

3*9  A 

0.9A 

177. 

A. 20 

1.12 

177. 

3.  70 

1*18 

3 77. 

A. 08 

1.1  J 

GIOHiriCAMT  HTiETe 


o 

ERIC 


G r jdo 


c* 


O0D<>X'U»NJ'— 

’i  i.  li  If  ll  >i  : 

paqSISEG 

</>  - •«  m p*  r"  wj  wj 
• JC  c/>  rn  re 
90  CS  </>  tsi  ui  > > 

2$  -8 >>3 a 

*-  35  > - 
o i/>  »-*  w d n 

SJKK1'’ 


ERIC 


MKAN  PfcKR  AGGRKSS10N  RATINGS  FOR  SKX  INDICES 


INDIA 


TABLE!  PROBLEM  NIKE 

SUMBAHV  MF AMS  ANU  STANDARD  OF9IAIJQNS  FOR  PAR  iNUlCfcS. 

A^UVA  PROBLEM  ),  AGCrESSU*  RAIlNG. 

MEM  - HUW  HWUNG  IS  IHt  I AG  OH.  SSUH ) • 


FAIRER 

HI  1 1 tNCi 
519 

• SON 

FATHER 

HITTING 

529 

DAUGHTER 

RUfHLR 

HITTING 

551 

i SON 

RJMfc*  1 

HI  IMS* 
521 

uau^hilr 

GROUP  RfcPDRIfcO 

N 

MEAN 

5.0. 

H 

MEAN 

S.f). 

N 

MEAN 

s.u. 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

— 

’"••• 



..... 

... — 

* 

- 

— 

— 





GRADE  A, 

1 1 > 1 AL 

24l. 

3.34, 

2.15 

241. 

1.18 

1.99 

241. 

3.20 

2.09 

241 . 

2.84 

1.8' 

S.  S I 

DA. 

1.S0 

2,09 

1 34. 

1.48 

1.99 

134. 

3.  37 

2.07 

134. 

3. OB 

1.85 

scs  ? 

107. 

i.  18 

2.20 

107. 

2.88 

1.99 

107c 

3.03 

2.10 

107. 

2.4* 

1.81 

GIRLS 

LOB. 

3.30 

2.03 

108. 

3.21 

1.97 

108. 

3.32 

2.04 

lUH, 

2.8  7 

1 . 73 

BUTS 

1)3. 

3.  37 

2.26 

1 33. 

3.15 

2.01 

131. 

3.09 

2c  1 3 

133. 

2.81 

L .9  3 

GRADE  6f 

I JIAL 

260* 

2,25 

I.  66 

260. 

?.49 

1.77 

260. 

2.54 

1.92 

260. 

2.2H 

l.bS 

S'  S I 

ISA. 

2.49 

1,75 

144. 

2.81 

1 .84 

154. 

2.66 

l.en 

164. 

2.44 

1.7? 

its  2 

106. 

2.02 

1.58 

106. 

2.13 

1.  71 

1 06  • 

2.43 

1.95 

1 Ob. 

2.12 

1 .58 

G 1 KLS 

1 1 in 

2.26 

I. 71 

113. 

2.37 

1.69 

113. 

2.37 

1.84 

113. 

2.  1 7 

1,59 

U JTS 

ibtm 

2.24 

1.62 

147. 

2.60 

1.85 

147. 

2.  M 

2.00 

147. 

2.4  J 

1.  71 

GRAUt  By 

rui  AL 

1941 

2.47 

I.  78 

199. 

2.86 

1.9U 

199. 

2.46 

1.70 

199. 

2.31 

1 .7j 

Sr  S I 

96. 

2.19 

1 .84 

96. 

2.88 

1.92 

96. 

2.  16 

1.62 

96. 

2.22 

1.71 

StS  2 

103. 

2.S4 

1.72 

103. 

2.84 

1.89 

103. 

2.76 

1.78 

103. 

2.44 

l . TO 

GIRLS 

102. 

?.S6 

1,89 

102. 

3.26 

2.18 

102. 

2.50 

1.94 

102. 

2.48 

2.01 

i(JYS 

97. 

2.38 

1.67 

97. 

2.47 

1.63 

97. 

2.4? 

1.47 

97, 

2.  IH 

t .4  . 

101  AL 

SES  1 

»«S. 

2.79 

1.89 

384. 

3.07 

1.92 

3b4. 

2.  7 3 

1 .86 

384 » 

2.  SB 

t . 74 

TOI  AL 

Sts  l 

316. 

2.58 

1 . 83 

316. 

2.62 

1 .86 

31b. 

2.  74 

1.95 

316. 

2,  U 

1.7; 

1 U 1 A L 

GIRLS 

32  3. 

2.71 

1 .88 

323. 

2.95 

1.95 

123. 

2.73 

1.94 

323. 

2.61 

1.78 

raiAL  ujvs 

, ICNtK ICANT  kffkc rs 

377. 

2.66 

CHADS 

I.U5 

3 77. 

?.  74 

1.83 

377. 

2.74 

GRADE 

1.87 

3 77. 

2.46 

f.HAhi: 

1 . 611 

BUT 

Ht  1 f iNly 

535 

But 

BOT 

HI IIING 
561 

GIRL 

GIRL 

HIT  1 1NG 

61  1 

BUT 

GlkL 

h!  MING 
54  7 

GIRL 

GHLHJP  RtPURli-U 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.D. 

N 

ML  AN 

S*D. 

N 

Mt  AN  S.D. 

N 

Nt  AN  S.D. 

GRADE  4,  M1AL 

241  . 

4.40 

1.98 

2 4 1 • 

4.45 

2.03 

241. 

4.16 

1.95 

24  l. 

4.65 

1.9  7 

St  S l 

114. 

4.47 

1.91 

1 34. 

4.  33 

2.00 

134. 

4.10 

1.82 

194. 

4.  50 

2.04 

S r S 2 

107. 

4.33 

2.04 

107- 

4.67 

2.05 

107. 

4.  13 

2.08 

1U  7. 

4.61 

1.91 

uIRLS 

lOri. 

4.27 

2.00 

LOB. 

4.46 

1.99 

108. 

4.04 

1.96 

108. 

4.31 

1.96 

»t  UTS 

133. 

4.54 

l .96 

133. 

4.44 

7.06 

13  3. 

4.27 

1 . 96 

13). 

4.  79 

2.0/ 

GK  AUfc  6.  f Jl  AL 

26u  . 

4.05 

1 . 99 

260. 

4.26 

2.15 

260  • 

4.  31 

1,92 

2tJ. 

4.  3 H 

2.  J6 

Sr  S 1 

154. 

3.94 

1 . 88 

154. 

4 • ?4 

2.00 

154. 

4.27 

1.89 

154. 

4.04 

2.11 

S..S  2 

LOb. 

4.17 

2.  10 

106. 

4 .27 

2.31 

106. 

4.  35 

1.94 

LOb  . 

4.  7? 

2.0, 

^1  KLS 

113. 

3.66 

1.97 

in. 

4.16 

2.13 

113. 

3.  79 

1.95 

113, 

4.2? 

2..T4 

BJTS 

147. 

4.46 

2.01 

147. 

4.3S 

2.17 

147. 

4. HZ 

1 .08 

147. 

4.64 

2.07 

GRADE  Ky  I DIAL 

199. 

4.44 

1.36 

199. 

4.16 

2.09 

199* 

3.  94 

1 . 99 

199  • 

4. 60 

1.89 

SI  S 1 

96. 

4.49 

1.93 

96. 

*.60 

2.  31 

96. 

3.64 

2.  16 

96. 

4.4? 

1.9** 

SFS  2 

103. 

4.39 

1.76 

103. 

4. 81 

1.R6 

L 03. 

4.23 

1 .84 

103. 

4.77 

L.H4 

u 1RLS 

102. 

4.  34 

l .88 

102. 

4.41 

2.04 

102. 

3.4? 

2.01 

102. 

4.4  * 

1.96 

HUTS 

97. 

4.5  3 

1.83 

97. 

3.  90 

2.14 

9 T. 

4.46 

1 . 98 

97. 

4.  7 7 

1.8  3 

fULAL  SLS  1 

364  . 

4.  30 

1.91 

384* 

4*03 

2*10 

384. 

4.03 

l.  »6 

3*4. 

4.36 

2.03 

H1IAL  ShS  ? 

316. 

4.29 

1.98 

It  6. 

4.56 

2.07 

316. 

4.24 

1 .96 

*16. 

4.67 

1.9? 

IUIAL  olKIS 

323. 

4.0B 

1.95 

12  3. 

4 . 30 

2.  36 

323. 

3.  75 

1 .9  7 

121. 

4.  3? 

1.98 

1 1)1  AL  HJTS 

1 77. 

4.51 

t.91 

3 77. 

4.23 

2.12 

3 7 7. 

4.62 

1.94 

37  7. 

4.  70 

L . 90 

■ I'.MI  1*  \M  1 IT  !.(  Is 

sKX 

INDIA 


5 TABLE,  PROBLEM  MINE 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANOARD  DEVIATIONS  FUR  PAR  INDICES. 


ANOVA  PAUULEM  9.  . AGGRESSOR  RATING* 

HEM  - MUR  WRUNG  IS  TllE  IAGGRESSGR I • 


• 

FATHER 

SCOLDING  SUN 
Ml 

FATHER  SCOLDING 
5)3 

DAUGHTER 

mother 

SCOLDING  SUN 
545 

MOTHER 

SCOLDING 

526 

DAUGHTER 

GROUP  RCPURIEO 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

H 

MEAN 

5.0. 

H 

MEAN 

S.U. 

% 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRADE  4, 

TUTAL 

241. 

).2) 

1.93 

241. 

3*24 

2.01 

241* 

3.14 

2.16 

241. 

2.97 

1.89 

StS  l 

1)4. 

1.2  7 

1.84 

134. 

1.55 

2.03 

1)4* 

3.4) 

2.  12 

1)4. 

3.26 

1.66 

StS  2 

107. 

M9 

2.05 

107* 

2*9) 

1*98 

107. 

2*65 

2*21 

107. 

2*69 

I. 91 

GIRLS 

108. 

)•  12 

1.98 

toe. 

1.45 

1.95 

108* 

3.22 

2.  12 

loe. 

3.11 

1.61 

burs 

1)3. 

).)4 

1.92 

m. 

1.02 

2.06 

1)3* 

3.06 

2.21 

1)3. 

2.64 

1.94 

OR  AOE  6, 

TUTAL 

260. 

2.)9 

1.72 

260. 

2.2) 

t*;i 

260* 

2.31 

1.76 

260. 

2.32 

1 . 66 

SES  l 

IS4. 

2.67 

1.77 

154. 

2.50 

1.69 

154* 

2.46 

1.76 

154. 

2.61 

1.77 

SES  2 

106. 

2.12 

1.67 

106. 

1.97 

1.73 

106. 

2.D 

1.7) 

106. 

2.02 

1.56 

Gt.'.LS 

m. 

2.2) 

1.71 

ID. 

2.17 

1.60 

ID* 

2.3) 

1.82 

113. 

2.32 

I.  74 

ourS 

147. 

2.56 

1.7) 

147* 

2.30 

I.R3 

147* 

2.29 

1.69 

147. 

2.31 

1.58 

CRAOE  0, 

TUI  AL 

199. 

1.71 

1.24 

199. 

2.44 

1.79 

199. 

2.10 

1.6) 

199. 

1.82 

1.22 

StS  L 

96. 

1.66 

1.42 

96. 

2.6B 

1.97 

96. 

2.31 

1.69 

96. 

1.0) 

1.35 

Si  S 2 

102. 

1.7* 

1.05 

10). 

2.20 

1.62 

L03* 

1.90 

1.37 

10). 

1.61 

1.09 

utRLS 

102. 

1.50 

1.07 

102. 

2.92 

2.  10 

102. 

2.44 

1.67 

102. 

1.85 

P . 34 

BOYS 

97. 

1.91 

1.40 

97. 

1.96 

1.46 

97. 

1.76 

1.19 

97. 

1.79 

I.1J 

TUTAL 

SES  l 

)84  • 

2.54 

1.68 

364* 

2.91 

1.90 

364* 

2.74 

1.86 

384. 

2.67 

1.66 

TOTAL 

StS  2 

)U. 

2 • )S 

1.59 

316* 

2.37 

K • 76 

316. 

2.29 

1.77 

316. 

2.17 

1.52 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

)2S. 

2.26 

1.59 

32). 

2.85 

1*39 

32). 

2.66 

7.94 

323. 

2.4) 

1.64 

total 

bOrs 

)7T. 

2.60 

1.68 

3 77. 

2.4) 

1.79 

377. 

2.37 

I.  73 

377. 

2.31 

1.54 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE  ADC 

CKADE 

SES 

CRADE 

SES 

SES 

BOY 

Sf  OlOMS 

5)1 

BUY 

OOY 

SCOLUlNG 

523 

GIRL 

CROUP  RL  PORI  CO 

n 

Mf  AN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

— 

. 



..... 

..... 

GRACE  4, 

TUTAL 

241 . 

. 3.06 

2.05 

241. 

3.92 

2.1) 

>tS  1 

13*. 

1.99 

2.0) 

D4. 

4.02 

2.04 

SES  2 

107. 

3.7) 

2.06 

107. 

1.92 

2.21 

WIRES 

106. 

3.89 

1.95 

108. 

4.00 

2.10 

BUYS 

D). 

3.6) 

2.15 

D). 

3.76 

2.D 

Grade  o. 

total 

260. 

3.60 

1.97 

260. 

3.39 

2.00 

SfS  l 

16*. 

3.60 

1.96 

164. 

3.69 

2.00 

St  5 2 

lot. 

3.50 

1.96 

106. 

3.06 

2.00 

Wt«lS 

ID. 

3.65 

2.04 

ID. 

1.3) 

1.96 

0 JTS 

147. 

1.44 

1.90 

14  7. 

3.45 

2.0) 

grade  e. 

TOTAL 

197. 

3.99 

1.00 

199  * 

1.15 

1.91 

SIS  l 

96. 

4.24 

2.14 

96. 

2.  76 

1.94 

StS  2 

10). 

3.74 

1.62 

10). 

3.64 

i.ca 

cut  s 

102. 

4.19 

1.96 

102. 

2.79 

1.70 

eors 

97. 

1.  79 

l .00 

97. 

1.61 

2.0) 

101  At 

SIS  1 

304. 

3.91 

2.04 

364. 

3.49 

1.99 

TOTAL 

Si  S 2 

IlG. 

3. 6b 

1.05 

316. 

3.40 

2.0) 

TUI  AL 

GIRLS 

32). 

). 68 

1.90 

371. 

3.40 

1.96 

TOTAL 

ttDrS 

3 7 7. 

1.69 

1.96 

3 7 7. 

3.57 

2.07 

5ICMI  IfAM  IMKTs 


CUL 

SCOLDING 

555 

BDr 

SUL 

SCOLOlNG 

566 

GIRL 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

241. 

4.19 

2.11 

241. 

4.34 

2.07 

1)4. 

4.21 

2.0Q 

1)4. 

4.20 

2.06 

107. 

4.  1 7 

2.16 

107. 

4.4B 

2. 10 

109. 

4.  14 

2 .02 

108. 

4.22 

2.04 

D). 

4.24 

2 .20 

1)1. 

4.45 

2.10 

260. 

4.C  7 

2.  IG 

260. 

4.16 

1.99 

154. 

3.72 

2.  Cl 

154. 

3.87 

1.97 

106. 

4.4) 

2.19 

106. 

4.46 

2.02 

ID. 

3.69 

2 • J) 

ID. 

3.06 

2.04 

147. 

4.26 

2.16 

147. 

4.46 

1.96 

199. 

3. no 

1.95 

199. 

3.96 

2.00 

96. 

3.75 

2.19 

96. 

4.06 

2.16 

101. 

)•  R6 

l.  72 

101. 

3.6) 

1.04 

102. 

3.47 

2.11 

102. 

4.D 

2.04 

97. 

4.14 

1.09 

97. 

3.79 

1.96 

)6  4 • 

3.09 

2 • C9 

164. 

4.06 

2. OS 

316. 

4.16 

2.6? 

316. 

4.26 

1.99 

32). 

3.6) 

2.02 

32). 

4.C7 

2.  04 

377. 

4.21 

:.on 

3 7 7. 

4.2) 

2.0; 

SES 


o 

ERIC 


c*a  t>r. 


C*AW. 


SF.S 


INDIA 


TABLE  I PROBLEM  NINE 

SUHHMV  MEANS  'AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 


ANUVA  PROBLEM  9,  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

HEM  HON  WRONG  IS  I HE  UGGRCSSURl. 


. 

BOV  SCOLDING 

54 1 

FATHER 

50V  SCOLDING 
517 

MOTHER 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

549 

father 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

559 

MOTHER 

GROUP  AfcPORteO 

U 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

— 

..... 

..... 

.... 





— 



GRADE  A.  TOTAL 

241. 

5.11 

1.67 

241. 

5.27 

1.70 

241. 

5.  16 

1.77 

241. 

5. ID 

1.03 

SES  1 

1)4. 

4.63 

1.88 

134. 

5.03 

1.63 

134. 

4.83 

1.94 

134. 

4.75 

1.94 

SES  2 

107. 

5.63 

1.45 

107. 

5.51 

1.57 

107. 

5.49 

1.59 

107. 

5.45 

1.73 

GIRLS 

108. 

4.94 

lu  74 

ioa. 

5.17 

1.72 

100. 

5.03 

l.&l 

108. 

4.95 

1 .85 

BOVS 

133. 

5.29 

1.60 

133. 

5.37 

1.68 

133. 

5.29 

1.73 

133. 

5.25 

1.82 

grade  6,  total 

260. 

5.26 

1.87 

260. 

5.25 

1.77 

260. 

5.31 

1.81 

260. 

5.24 

1.82 

SCS  1 

154. 

4.91 

1.80 

154. 

4.91 

1.74 

154. 

4.99 

1.B8 

154. 

4.88 

1.89 

SLS  2 

106. 

5.60 

1.86 

106. 

5. 50 

1.79 

106. 

5.63 

1.75 

106. 

5.60 

1.75 

GIRLS 

Ui. 

5.01 

2.01 

113. 

5.06 

1.82 

113. 

5.06 

1.99 

113. 

5.30 

1.79 

BOVS 

147  • 

5.50 

1.73 

147. 

5.43 

l./l 

147. 

5.56 

1.63 

147. 

5.17 

1.85 

GRADE  8,  TOTAL 

199. 

5.56 

1.75 

199. 

4.90 

2.  15 

199. 

5.59 

1.73 

199. 

5.02 

2.91 

StS  l 

96. 

5.31 

i.el 

96. 

4.09 

2.51 

96. 

5.22 

1.98 

96. 

4.67 

2.0'i 

SES  2 

103. 

5.62 

1.69 

101. 

5.71 

1.79 

103. 

5.95 

1.40 

103. 

5.36 

1.77 

GUIS 

102. 

5.42 

1.92 

102. 

4.99 

2.09 

102. 

5.49 

1.90 

102. 

4.49 

2.36 

BOVS 

97. 

5.71 

1.57 

97. 

4.82 

2.20 

97. 

5.68 

1.55 

97. 

5.54 

1.46 

TOTAL  SES  I 

384. 

4.95 

1.86 

184. 

4.68 

2.03 

384. 

5.01 

1.93 

384. 

4.77 

1.96 

TOTAL  SCS  2 

326. 

5.67 

1.67 

316. 

5.60 

1.72 

316. 

5.69 

1.6! 

315. 

5.47 

1.75 

lot  AL  GIRLS 

323. 

5.12 

1 • 89 

323. 

5.07 

1. 88 

32). 

5.  19 

1.90 

32  3. 

4.92 

2.00 

TOfAL  aOYS 

377 «. 

5.50 

1.64 

377. 

5.21 

1.67 

377. 

5.51 

1.64 

377. 

5.32 

t.»i 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

EES 

SES 

CRADE 

SES  ' 

GRADE  SES 

teacher 

SCOLDING  eOY 

TEACHER 

scolding  girl 

BUY  SCOLDING 

TEACHER 

GIRL  SCOLD I NS 

TEACHER 

516 

527 

557 

543 

Croup  reporied 

H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

• 

1 

< z 
1 

MCA  N 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRADE  4,  TOTAL 

241. 

2.9J 

1.94 

241. 

2*04 

1*08 

241. 

5.14 

1.85 

241. 

5.15 

1.  Y6 

srs  i 

134. 

3.03 

1.93 

134. 

3.00 

1.69 

134. 

4.81 

1.93 

134. 

4.86 

1.80 

StS  2 

. 107. 

2.62 

1.95 

107. 

2.68 

1.87 

107. 

5.47 

1.72 

107. 

5*42 

1.72 

GIRLS 

108. 

3.L0 

2.01 

108. 

2.95 

1.84 

ion. 

5.02 

1.80 

100. 

5.IB 

1.69 

BOYS 

133. 

2.  75 

1.88 

1)3. 

2.7) 

1.92 

13). 

5 .26 

1.91 

133. 

5.13 

1.83 

GRADE  6 i IUTAL 

260. 

2.19 

1.65 

260. 

2.15 

1.60 

260. 

4.97 

2.00 

260. 

.5,16 

1.6  > 

SES  L 

154. 

2.40 

1.80 

154. 

2.39 

1.78 

154. 

4.  JO 

1.95 

154. 

4.88 

1.85 

SLS  2 

106. 

1.90 

1.50 

106. 

1.91 

1.42  . 

106. 

5.25 

2.05 

106. 

5.43 

1*86 

GIRLS 

113. 

2.22 

1.61 

113. 

2.05 

;.4B  ' 

113. 

5.09 

1.92 

113. 

4.95 

1.90 

BOYS 

147. 

2.17 

1.69 

147. 

2.25 

1.72 

147. 

A.  86 

2.08 

147. 

5.36 

1*81 

GRACE  6f  1 UI  AL 

199. 

1.02 

1.38 

199. 

2.24 

1.51 

199. 

5.55 

1.78 

199. 

5.47 

1.67 

StS  1 

96. 

1.59 

1.30 

96. 

2.57 

1.69 

95. 

5.39 

1.85 

96. 

5.20 

1.97 

SLS  2 

L03. 

2.05 

1.47 

103. 

1.91 

1.12 

103. 

5.72 

1.  71 

103. 

5.7) 

1.  77 

GIRLS 

102. 

1.62 

1.L4 

102. 

2.68 

1.78 

102* 

5. 67 

L.  88 

102. 

5.44 

1.90 

BOYS 

97. 

2.02 

2.63 

97. 

1.81 

1.24 

97. 

5.44 

1.68 

97. 

5.49 

1.04 

IUTAL  SES  1 

384. 

2.37 

1.68 

384. 

2.66 

1.65 

304. 

4.97 

1.93 

384. 

4.99 

1.67 

IOTAL  SES  2 

J 1 6. 

2.26 

1.64 

316. 

2.17 

1.47 

316. 

5.40 

L.B3 

316. 

5. S3 

1.76 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

323. 

2.31 

1.58 

323* 

2.56 

WTO 

3C3. 

5.26 

1.H7 

323. 

5.19 

1.0) 

TOTAL  BUYS 

377. 

2.32 

1.73 

377. 

2.26 

1.6) 

377. 

5.18 

1*09 

377. 

5.33 

1*62 

SIGNIFICANT  FTfECTS 

aziDx 

■ 

03ADX 

SES 

INDIA 


tabu::  problem  nine 

SUMMARY  MEANS  A NO  STANDARD  DEVlAflUNS  fOR  PAR  INDICES. 


AN  JV  A PMUOLEM  9,  AGGRt  SSUK  RATING. 

ITEM  - MUR  hRiJNG  IS  (Mb  (AGGRESSOR). 


Group  rlpjkIld 


SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


PUL  1 Lt  MAN  SCU^OlNt,  BUY 
519 


N MEAN  i.U. 


POt ICEMAN  SCOLDING  blRl 
5 3 7 


N MEAN  S.U. 


BOY  SCOLUlNG  POLICEMAN 
563 


N MEAN  S.U. 


GIRL  SCOLOINC  PUt ICEMAN 
551 


N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

26l. 

5.92 

1.91 

136. 

N.bO 

2.01 

107. 

5.23 

1.60 

106. 

6.66 

1 .95 

133. 

6.  16 

1.66 

260. 

6.90 

2.02 

155. 

6.87 

1.B9 

106. 

6.92 

2.15 

113. 

6.80 

2.06 

U7. 

5.00 

2.00 

199. 

6.66 

2.07 

96. 

6.58 

2.17 

103. 

5.  16 

1.96 

102. 

6.72 

2.19 

97. 

5.00 

1.96 

365. 

6.59 

2.02 

316. 

5.10 

1.97 

323. 

6.73 

2.06 

3 77. 

5.06 

1.93 

SES 

iiRAOE  6, 

i or  AL 

261. 

2.91 

1 .86 

261. 

3.68 

2.07 

261. 

6.90 

1 .87 

5CS  1 

136. 

3.16 

1.90 

136. 

3.  79 

2.06 

136. 

6.68 

2.00 

SI  S 2 

107. 

2.6B 

1.77 

107. 

3.17 

2.08 

107. 

5.32 

1.76 

GIRLS 

1GB. 

2.96 

1.71 

108. 

3.51 

1.99 

108. 

6.  71 

1.89 

HOYS 

1 33. 

2. 05 

1.97 

1 33. 

3.65 

2.15 

133. 

5.09 

1.85 

bRAUE  6. 

Td7AL 

260. 

2.60 

1.61 

260. 

2.52 

1.B1 

260. 

6.  79 

2.06 

Sts  1 

156. 

2.81 

1.80 

156. 

2.82 

i.9l 

156. 

6.65 

1.98 

SlS  2 

106. 

2.60 

1.82 

Iu6. 

2.21 

1.  71 

106. 

6.93 

2.11 

GIRLS 

113. 

2.69 

1.90 

113. 

2.61 

1.77 

113. 

6.B6 

1.93 

BUYS 

167. 

2.52 

1.72 

167. 

2.62 

1.B6 

167. 

6.  72 

2.16 

bRAUE  8, 

fur  AL 

1 99. 

2.5B 

1.80 

199. 

2.56 

1.66 

199. 

6.97 

2.00 

s,  $ l 

96. 

2. BO 

2.12 

96. 

2.  72 

2.02 

96. 

6.90 

2. or 

St  S 2 

103. 

2.36 

1.6H 

103. 

2.60 

1.67 

103. 

5.06 

1.91 

GIRLS 

102. 

2.03 

1 1 66 

102. 

2.  75 

1.86 

102. 

5.29 

1.96 

BUYS 

97. 

3.16 

2.16 

97. 

2.37 

1 .83 

97. 

6.65 

2.C6 

rum 

StS  1 

386  • 

2.92 

1.96 

386. 

3.11 

2.00 

386. 

6.6B 

2.01 

rur  al 

Sfc«  2 

316. 

2.63 

1.69 

316. 

2.59 

1.B2 

316. 

5.  10 

1.93 

rur  al 

GIRL  S 

323. 

2.56 

1.69 

323. 

2.89 

1.87 

323. 

6.95 

1.92 

rum 

.JOYS 

37  7. 

2.86 

1.96 

377. 

2. HI 

1.96 

377. 

6.02 

2.02 

CKADK  SES  SES 


I MM  l A 


TAHITI  I'ROBLHH  TIlIRTMiN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  A HO  STANOARU  UfcVlATlUNS  HI*  PAH  KNUICfcS. 


AftUVA  PHUHltM  13, 
ITCH  - HUH  Wrttlftb  I4,  f HC  (VICTIM). 


VICTIM  RATiNG. 


FATHER  HlTTlNb  SON  FATHER  HllllNG  UAUbHtfcR  Mu  iHfcR  H I I T I No  SON  MOfHt*  Hi  1 1 1 4 • OAUbHIH 


SAG 

510 

GROUP  RIPURTU) 

N 

ML' an 

S ■ 0 o 

N 

MLAN 

— 

— 

— 

’*•"“** 

oHAOt  A i 

liH  AL 

2 A 1 . 

A . f i 

1 .96 

2AI. 

A. 80 

SlS  1 

1 JA. 

A*  6 1 

2.01 

1 1A. 

A. 6 3 

St  S l 

tor. 

A.  79 

1.88 

107. 

A. 98 

bl  RLS 

lOb . 

A. 87 

I.8A 

LOB. 

A.  96 

lUIVS 

133. 

A. 56 

2.  JA 

133. 

A. 65 

bRAUh  6, 

Total 

260. 

*3.0  7 

I . 5 A 

260. 

5.10 

StS  i 

ISA. 

5.06 

1.52 

1 5 A. 

A.  81 

SlS  2 

1 06 . 

5.08 

1 .56 

106. 

5.36 

uML  S 

i ti. 

S.  1 8 

1.A5 

113. 

5.17 

a'JVS 

1 A/. 

A.  96 

1.6  3 

1 A 7. 

5.32 

bHAUE  H, 

TOT  AL 

t 49. 

A .90 

1.8  7 

199. 

A . 6 A 

SlS  ) 

*16. 

a.  re 

2.  OS 

96. 

A . A8 

Si  s ? 

101. 

5.  03 

1.69 

101. 

A. 81 

b 1 R L S 

102. 

A.B2 

2.05 

102. 

A • A 1 

4/. 

A. 98 

1 . 70 

97. 

A.  88 

TUI  AL 

SlS  l 

38a. 

A.  B3 

1.06 

33  A. 

A • 6 A 

TUI  AL 

SlS  2 

Ho. 

A. 97 

1.71 

316. 

5.05 

TUI  Al 

^ 1 H t S 

32  3. 

A.  96 

1.  78 

323* 

A. 85 

iutal 

. K.NII  H AM  \ FI  K(.  1 s 

3 7 7 . 

A.  03 

1 . 79 

171. 

A. 85 

SKS 

559 

622 

S.l). 

H 

MF  AN 

$«U. 

A 

Ht  A T 

S.  U. 

— 





— 

..... 

1.89 

2 A 1 . 

A. 65 

1.96 

;a  l . 

A.  &B 

1 . 7 L 

2."»  7 

13A. 

A. 63 

1 . 96 

! ’ A . 

A.  6 7 

1 . flH 

1.72 

107. 

A. 66 

1.96 

itm 

5.  . 8 

1.62 

1 . BA 

108. 

A. HI 

1 . 8 A 

,0H. 

a.  n 

1 . 6A 

1.95 

1 33. 

A.A6 

? • b 7 

133. 

A. 82 

1.  7S 

1.67 

260. 

A.  BO 

l . 75 

26b . 

5.29 

1 • A 

1.59 

1 5 A. 

*♦ . 71 

1 . 76 

1 6 A . 

5 . 1 N 

U A3 

1.65 

106. 

A.  69 

1 . 76 

106. 

5.  39 

1 . 36 

1 . 38 

1 1 3. 

A.  98 

1.62 

1 J.  3. 

5.  3 . 

1.3  9 

1 . 76 

». A 7. 

A.  62 

1.88 

1A  7. 

5.27 

1 . A 1 

1.87 

199. 

a.  in 

1.85 

lyy. 

A.  9'» 

1.67 

2.15 

96. 

5.  (.  1 

1.80 

96  • 

5. 

1.  7 i 

1.60 

10  3. 

A. 61 

l.'M 

103. 

A.  9 A 

1 . 62 

2.0A 

1)2. 

A . 4>6 

2 

102. 

A . 6 A 

1.43 

1.  70 

97  . 

5.05 

1.63 

97. 

5.  33 

1 . Al 

1.13 

38  A ■ 

A.  7 fl 

1.63 

3tJA  . 

A. 96 

1.66 

1.62 

316. 

A.  72 

l .K7 

316. 

5.  IA 

1 .5J 

1.76 

323. 

A,  79 

1 . H 5 

373. 

A,  0 6 

1 . 65 

1 .80 

37  7. 

A.  71 

1 .86 

3 7 7. 

5.  1A 

c.kmu: 

1.63 

GRUMP  HiPiiRIt  1» 


oHAl.t  A,  I Cl  I Al. 

SlS  I 
Si. S 2 
bMLS 
HiJVS 

bKAUE  6,  TiJTAl 
Si  S l 
SlS  2 
UMLS 
U.JVS 

CM  Al.  E H,  IjfAL 
SLS  1 

s s 2 

bl  -<l  5 
■MVS 

IfJlAL  SLS  1 
[ill  AL  S(  S 2 

I U I A L b I M l S 
(DIAL  'I.IVS 


BUY  W f TING  80V 
536 


U 

MEAN 

S.D. 

2 A 1 . 

1.80 

t.#9 

1 3A. 

3.89 

2 .05 

107. 

1.  72 

1.93 

108. 

A. 31 

1.97 

133. 

1.29 

2.01 

2 60. 

A. 15 

1.68 

1 5A. 

3.93 

1.80 

1 U6  . 

A.  38 

1.07 

113. 

A.  3J 

1.77 

1A7. 

A.  00 

2.00 

1 9 V • 

1.52 

1.83 

96. 

3. AH 

2.11 

lu  3. 

1.57 

1.66 

102. 

3.63 

1 . 06 

#/. 

1.51 

1 . 70 

3BA  . 

1.  76 

1 .99 

116. 

1.89 

1 . 62 

323. 

A . 0 5 

l .00 

177. 

3.(.0 

1.90 

BOV  HITTING  GIRL 


562 

N 

HLAN 

S.O. 

2A1. 

3.82 

2.  1 7 

1 3A  . 

3.90 

2.18 

107. 

3.75 

2.16 

108. 

A. 02 

2.  1A 

1 33. 

3.63 

2.20 

260. 

3.81 

2.06 

15A . 

3.55 

2.02 

106. 

A. 07 

2.  39 

113. 

3.62 

2.11 

1 A 7. 

3.99 

2.01 

no. 

3.70 

1.99 

96. 

3.67 

2.11 

103. 

3.73 

1.87 

102. 

3.78 

2.06 

9 7. 

3.63 

1.92 

3fl  A. 

3.71 

2.10 

316. 

3.85 

2.0A 

32  3. 

3. 01 

2.10 

3 77. 

3.75 

2.0A 

GIRL 

HITTING 
5 1 A 

Bov 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

2 A l • 

3.85 

2.02 

1 3 A . 

A.  95 

2.o5 

107. 

3.65 

1 .99 

10H. 

1.45 

2.09 

133. 

3.  75 

1.45 

260. 

3.06 

1.97 

ISA. 

A.  1 7 

1.4? 

106. 

3.55 

2.  J 2 

113. 

A.  25 

1.85 

1 A 7 • 

3 • A 7 

2.09 

199. 

3.87 

1 • 9 A 

96. 

A. 05 

2.00 

10  3. 

3.69 

1.87 

102. 

A.  ) 6 

1 . H 7 

97. 

3.  39 

2.  J) 

38A. 

A.  09 

l . 99 

316. 

3.63 

1.96 

323 . 

A.  18 

1 ,9A 

3 7 7 . 

3.5  1 

2.0? 

G ML 

HIT! 1 Nb 
5AB 

GIRl 

ft 

Mt  A6 

S.l). 

2A1. 

3.  88 

2.  1 1 

13A. 

3. 4A 

?.  IA 

1 b 7. 

3.8? 

2.06 

108. 

A.  24 

2.03 

133. 

3.  AH 

2.  t i 

26C. 

A.  J 6 

2.C2 

1 5 A. 

3.73 

2.05 

106. 

A. A 1 

?.OS 

111. 

3.8/ 

2.U  3 

1 A 7 . 

A.  2 A 

?.0t 

199. 

3.61 

1 ,9P 

96. 

3.6A 

2.22 

103. 

3.5  7 

1 . 7 A 

102. 

3.64 

2.  1 3 

4?. 

3.62 

1 .H  3 

3 b A . 

3.77 

2.  1 A 

316. 

3.  M 

1.4A 

32  3. 

3.9  1 

2.06 

3 7 7. 

3.  78 

2.01 

ti.MI  h NM  -II. 


s US 


O 

ERIC 


c.K  mit: 


Sf.X 


SKX 


INDIA 


4 

TABLE  1 PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANO  STANOARD  OEV! At  JONS  FOR  PA1  INDICES. 


ANOVA  PROBLEM  13, 
HEM  - HOW  WRUNG  IS  THE  IVICTIMI. 


VICTIM  RATING. 


Father 

SCOLDING  SUN 
S12 

FATHER 

SCOLOiNl 

33* 

GROUP  REPORTED 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

«... 

— ■■ 

GRADE  At 

TUTAL 

2*1. 

*.51 

1.81 

2*1. 

4.  76 

SES  l 

13*. 

*•37 

1.8* 

13*. 

*.77 

ses  2 

lor. 

*•63 

U79 

1 07; 

'*.73 

GIRLS 

106. 

**52 

1.69 

lUB. 

*.&* 

- 

BOYS 

133. 

*•30 

1.9* 

1 33. 

*.88 

GRADE  6. 

TUTAL 

260. 

5.03 

1.37 

260. 

5.07 

SES  l 

IS*. 

*•9* 

1.6* 

19*. 

*.83 

SES  2 

106. 

3.12 

1.30 

106. 

3.32 

GIRLS 

113. 

3.15 

1.  *9 

113. 

3.16 

BOYS 

1*7. 

*•91 

1.63 

1*7. 

*.98 

grade  e. 

TOTAL 

199. 

*•67 

1.73 

!99. 

*•57 

SES  l 

96. 

5.26 

1.66 

96« 

6.30 

SES  2 

103. 

*•  *8 

1.85 

103. 

*.6* 

GIRLS 

102. 

*•81 

1.83 

102* 

*.0* 

BOYS 

97. 

*•92 

1.67 

97. 

5.09 

total 

SES  1 

38*. 

*.86 

1.71 

38*. 

*•63 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

316. 

*.75 

1.71 

31,6. 

*.97 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

323. 

*•83 

1.67 

323. 

* .6  1 

TOIAL 

BOYS 

377. 

*•77 

1.73 

377. 

*•98 
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ITALIAN  PAR  ANALYSIS 
Introduction 


The  view  of  aggression  as  nothing  else  than  a destructive 
force,  fostered  by  Freud’s  theory  of  instincts,  is  no  longer  main- 
tained even  in  psychoanalytic  thinking*  Students  of  child  develop- 
ment generally  recognize  that  aggression  is  an  essential  component 
of  human  behavior  which,  quite  apart  from  its  pathological  turning 
into  hostility  and  hatred,  is  necessary  if  the  child  has  to  attain 
independence  from  the  adult  world*  Aggressive  behavior  is  implied 
in  intellectual  achievement  and  in  general  in  all  kinds  of  adaptive 
behavior  which  enables  the  child  to  master  reality  while  assarting 
bis  own  individuality.  Biological  as  well  as  cultural  factors  re- 
gulate the  expression  of  aggression  and  account  for  the  often  ob- 
served differences  between  the  sexes  in  the  display  of  aggression* 
Cultural  standards,  with  respect  to  the  expression  of  aggression, 
set  norms  of  behavior  which  are  peculiar  to  a given  culture. 

The  confluence  of  the  humanistic  culture  and  the  Catholic 
spirit  in  the  Italian  society  have  determined  a particular  atti- 
tude against  the  most  violent  forms  of  aggression.  Aversion  from 
aggression  was  reflected,  among  other  things,  in  the  concern  over 
death  penalty  and  prison  regulations  culminating  in  the  revolu- 
tionary work  of  Cesare  Beccaria,  "Dei  Delitti  a delle  Pene",  which, 
as  early  as  1764  proposed  the  abrogation  of  capital  punishment. 

This  book,  well  known  all  over  Europe,  was  the  greatest  source 
of  inspiration  for  all  subsequent  reforms*  In  Italy  death  penalty 
was  definitely  abrogated  in  1890. 

Italy,  to-day,  like  all  other  western  countries  undergoes 
the  pressures  of  a socio-economic  system  which  stimulates  ag- 
gressive behavior  as  a means  of  survival  in  a competitive  world. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  in  the  cross-national  study  whether 
the  contrast^  between  a traditionally  non  aggressive  culture  and 
the  new  drive  towards  aggressive  competition  at  the  social  econo- 
mic level  differentiate  the  Italian  child  from  those  children,  in 
the  study,  belonging  to  the  western  cultures  submitted  to  similar 
pressures  but  with  different  historical  and  phylosophical  back- 
grounds . 


Within  the  same  culture  it  can  be  assumed  that  these  norms 
regulating  aggression  vary  according  to  the  type  of  aggression 
(physical  or  verbal),  as  well  as  the  sex,  status  and  role  of  the 
figures  involved  in  the  aggressive  action.  The  PAR  analysis  aims 
at  measuring  the  effext  of  these  variables  on  childrens  percep- 
tion of  aggression  and  the  variations  occurring  with  age,  sex 
and  SES  in  children  of  different  cultures. 
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Effect  of  Stotuo 

The  analyoio  of  variance  of  the  status  variables  combines 
the  PAR  pictures  Into  three  indiceo:  ndulto  attack  children  (AAC) 

children  attack  adults  (CAA)  and  children  attack  children  (CAC) . 

The  results  of  the  aggressor  ratings  (see  Fig.  P12  and 
Table  P12)  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  aggression  on  the  part  of 
adult  figures  would  be  rated  as  less  wrong,  more  Justifiable, 
than  child  aggression  to  adults  and  peers,  at  all  three  grr.dc 
levels. 


The  results  of  the  victims  ratings  (see  Fig.  P16  and 
Table  P16)  are  more  complex  and  do  not  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  adult  victims  would  be  rated  as  less  wrong  than  child  vic- 
tims. The  differences  between  the  three  indices  ore  small  *or 
the  fourth  and  sixth  grades.  The  eighth  grade  children  rate 
the  adults  being  attacked  by  children  as  most  wrong,  children 
being  attacued  by  other  children  os  least  wrong,  with  children 
being  attacked  by  adults  at  an  intermediate  position. 


A.  Age  Differences 

There  arc  significant  age  changes  for  all  status  indices. 
For  the  AAC  index,  ratings  of  the  aggressors*  wrongness  increase 
with  age,  while  ratings  of  the  victims*  wrongness  decrease.  For 
the  CAA  and  CAC  indices,  on  the  other  hand,  ratings  of  victims* 
wrongness  increase  with  age,  while  ratings  of  aggressors 9 wrong- 
ness decrease. 

The  variations  in  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings  indi- 
cate that,  with  increase  in  age,  children  become  more  critical 
and  less  accepting  of  adult  aggression,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  view  child  aggression  as  less  wrong.  The  findings  can  be 
attributed  to  well  known  developmental  trends  in  identification 
processes,  gradually  switching  from  adults  to  peers.  Changes  in 
victim  ratings  are,  perhaps  the  best  indicator  of  the  growing 
criticism  of  the  child  towards  the  stimulus  situation,  which  is 
not  perceived  anymore  in  antithetic  and  absolute  terms,  whereby 
if  the  aggressor  is  right,  the  victim  is  wrong  and  vice  versa, 
but  in  more  relative  terms  with  aggressor  and  victim  being 
pretty  much  on  the  same  level.  In  particular,  the  adult  figure 
is  not  apriorl  perceived  as  always  right  and  the  child  as  always 
wrong.  A6  Piaget  points  out,  the  moral  Judgment  of  the  child, 
heteronomous  in  the  youngest,  i.c.,  bound  to  the  adult  world, 
becomes  more  autonomous  with  age.  Intellectual  growth  and  in 
particular  conceptual  maturity  allow  the  child  to  judge  the  situa- 
tion in  more  differentiated  terms. 
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A a the  following  section  will  indicate,  breakdown*)  in  the 
atotua  and  role  of  the  figures  further  clarify  the  findings.  As 
a general  statement,  it  should  be  noted  that,  despite  the  ago 
changes,  adult  aggression  to  children  retrains  less  wrong  than 
child  aggression  to  adults.  Children  at  oil  three  grades  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  the  adult  figures  to  punish  children.  These 
findings  are  supported  by  the  YIAPR  research  results  which  indi- 
cate that  children's  perception  of  adults'  power  to  punish  is 
consistently  high,  while  their  perception  of  friends'  power  to 
punish  is  consistently  low  at  all  three  age  levels. 

The  interview  study  confirms  that  the  status  variable 
affects  norms  of  behavior.  In  general  children  discriminate 
between  rules  that  are  the  same  for  adults  and  children  and 
rules  that  must  be  followed  only  by  adults  or  by  children. 
Furthermore,  most  children  maintain  that  they  get  away  with 
breaking  rules  more  often  than  adults,  probably  acknowledging 
the  greater  responsibility  assumed  in  adults'  behavior* 


B.  Sex  Differences 

Girls'  ratings  of  the  aggressors'  wrongness  in  child  to 
child  and  child  to  adult  aggression  arc  significantly  higher 
than  boys'  ratings,  while  boys'  ratings  of  the  victims'  wrong- 
ness in  adult  to  child  aggression  are  significantly  higher  than 
those  of  girls.  (Sec  Figs.  P12  and  P16-3ex  and  Tables  P12  and 
P16) . The  findings  may  indicate  that  girls,  who  condemn  children 
in  the  role  of  aggressor  more  than  boys  do,  are  more  deferent 
toward  the  adults,  because  of  grcrnterniependency^nceds  while  - 
boys,  who  condemn  children  ir  the  role  of  victim  more  than  girls 
do,  seem  to  reflect  the  great  sanctions  adults  usually  apply  to 
boys.  The  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  YIAPR  re- 
sults according  to  which  boys  perceived  adult  figures  as  more 
punitive  than  do  girls. 


C.  SES  Differences 

SES  differences  show  that  upper  class  children  rate  sggres- 
sors^Jfcn- ariultrtOfichild  •aggression  as  more  wrong  thin  . lower  cla6s 
children,  probably  because  overt  aggression  is  less  acceptable 
by  upper  class  standards.  The  results  for  hitting  versus  scolding 
pictures  in  the  following  sections  support  this  contention. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  SES  differences  in  victims'  ratings. 
(Sec  Figs.  P12  and  P16-SES  and  Tables  P12  and  P16) . 
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D.  Interview  Data 

The  interview  study  confirms  that  the  status  variable 
affects  norms  of  behavior.  In  general  children  discriminate 
between  ruleG  that  are  the  same  for  adults  and  children  and 
rules  that  must  be  followed  only  by  adults  or  by  children. 

To  the  question  "Are  rules  the  same  for  adults  and  children?" 
most  children  (60%)  maintain  that  some  rules  are  the  same  and 
some  are  different.  Furthermore,  most  children  (62%)  maintain 
that  they  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more  often  than  adults, 
probably  acknowledging  the  greater  responsibility  assumed  in 
adults*  behavior.  (See  Tables  IV  B,G  and  VII  A,B,C,E). 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 

The  status  hypotheses  are,  for  the  aggressor  ratings,  on 
the  whole  confirmed  irrespective  of  the  identity  of  the  adult 
role.  The  results  show  that  children  scolding  adults  are  judged 
to  be  more  wrong  than  adults  scolding  children,  whatever  the  role 
of  the  adult  is.  As  predicted,  children  are  judged  to  be  the 
least  wrong  when  they  are  scolding  other  children.  The  rank 
order  of  the  wrongness  of  children  shows  little  variation  when 
the  victim  being  scolded  is  an  adult.  The  rank  order  of  wrong- 
ness of  aggressors  scolding  children  is,  as  predicted:  children, 

policemen,  teachers,  parents. 

The  ranking  indicated  that  aggressivity  is  more  tolerated 
when  coming  from  family  or  school  figures,  that  is,  from  people 
who  usually  regulate  childrens  behavior.  The  interview  data 
indicate  that  moot  children  differentiate  themselves  from  adults 
in  that  they  have  to  follow  different  family  and  school  rules 
(children  have  to  obey  parents,  children  have  to  go  to  school, 
adults  have  to  work).  Children  seem,  therefore,  to  be  aware  of 
the  different  roles  adults  and  children  play  in  the  areas  parti- 
cularly concerned  with  children  education.  Outside  these  areas, 
that  is,  in  the  most  comprehensive  areas  of  community  and  govern- 
ment, most  children  maintain  that  rules  are  the  same  for  children 
and  adults  ("they  have  to  follow  traffic  rules'*,  "they  must  not 
transgress  laws*').  Considering  also  that  policeman'3  aggressi- 
vity is  Judged  as  most  wrong  among  adults;  aggressivity,  children 
appear,  therefore,  to  realize  that,  outside  the  specific  institu- 
tions concerned  with  their  education,  they  are  almost  on  equal 
terms  with  adults.  This  is  also  the  cane  of  religious  and  moral 
rules  which  are  offered  by  a good  number  of  children  as  examples 
of  rules  that  must  be  followed  irrespective  of  status. 
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A.  Age  Differences 

As  far  as  victim  ratings  are  concerned,  the  results  show 
the  hypotheses  to  be  only  partially  correct.  In  particular: 
victims  ratings  are  higher  in  adults  scolding  children  than  in 
children  scolding  adults  only  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  As 
already  noted  in  the  status  indices,  with  increase  in  age,  vic- 
tims ratings  present  a pattern  which  consistently  shows  a signi- 
ficant increase  in  wrongness  when  the  victim  is  the  adult  and  a 
significant  decrease  in  wrongness  when  the  victim  is  the  child 
and  the  aggressor  is  the  adult.  When  both  aggressor  and  victim 
are  children,  victim  ratings  increase  with  age  only  in  the  case 
of  children  hit  children.  It  can  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
the  increase  in  victim  ratings  in  the  combined  index  CAC  is 
largely  due  to  the  hitting  variable.  By  the  eighth  grade  the 
difference  between  aggressor  and  victim  ratings  becomes  smaller 
than  in  earlier  grades.  (See  Tables  P10  and  P14) . 

These  aggressor  and  victim  age  changes  reach  significance 
for  the  indices  of  children  scolding  policemen  and  parents 
scolding  children.  Aggressors1  ratings  of  children  scold  police- 
men, decrease  significantly  with  age  while  victims'  ratings  of 
children  scold  policemen  increase  significantly  with  age.  The 
loss  of  prestige  of  this  figure  with  age,  has  deep  rooted  his- 
torical reasons.  It  ref lects,  in  fact,  the  general  and  persisting 
distrust  towards  the  agents  of  government  in  a country  which  up 
to  a century  ago  was  oppressed  by  foreign  domination,  enforced 
by  a persecutory  police  system.  The  traditional  dislike  towards 
policemen  was,  if  anything,  veinforced  by  the  abuse  of  police 
force  during  Fascism.  The  finding  which  can  be  viewed  as  the 
outcome  of  the  improved  capacity  for  role  discrimination  of 
older  children  is  amply  supported  in  the  YIAPR  research,  by  the 
decrease  with  age  in  children's  ratings  of  policeman  as  a help- 
ful and  likeable  figure. 

The  ratings  of  parents  scoldinp  children  show  the  op- 
posite relationship  with  age  from  those  of  children  scolding 
policemen,  i.e.,  the  aggressors  ratings  increase  in  wrongness 
and  the  victims  ratings  decrease  in  wrongness  as  the  children's 
age  increases. 

Age  or  grade  has  more  of  an  effect  upon  the  victims 
ratings  than  on  the  aggressors  ratings.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
dices just  discussed,  the  victims  ratings  for  parents  and  tea- 
chers being  scolded  by  children,  rise  significantly  with  in- 
creasing age,  while  those  of  children  being  scolded  by  teachers, 
and  policemen  decrease  significantly.  However,  the  comparable 
aggressors  ratings  for  these  indices  do  not  show  significant 
age  changes. 
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In  general,  then  the  age  changes  of  the  victim  ratings 
are  consistent  across  adult  role  and  confirm  the  general  find- 
ings reported  for  the  status  variables. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

As  to  aggressor  ratings,  there  are  sex  differences  with 
girls  giving  higher  ratings  than  boys  in  children  scold  police- 
men and  teacher,  i.e.,  when  the  victims  are  adult  figures  out- 
side the  family.  As  compared  to  the  combined  index  CAA,  the 
finding  points  out  that  sex  differences  are  more  evident  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  role  of  the  authority  figures, 
being  less  familiar  and  therefore  relatively  less  structured, 
elicits  responses  more  charged  with  functional  factors,  which 
in  this  case  would  be  girls'  greater  need  to  be  socially  ac- 
cepted. (See  Table  P10) . 

Boys,  particularly  in  grade  6,  give  higher  ratings  than 
girls  for  parents  scold  children  probably  another  indication 
of  this  trend. 

For  the  victims  ratings,  on  the  other  hand,  boys  give 
higher  ratings  than  girls  for  the  indices,  parents,  teachers 
or  policemen  scold  children,  i.e.,  all  of  the  adult  to  child 
indices.  These  differences,  parallel  those  reported  for  the 
status  indices  and  indicate,  again,  that  the  tolo-of— the  adult 
figure  does  not  affect  the  sampling  ditnansicms  cl  ’ 

Judgments.  (See  Table  P1A) . 

There  is  an  interaction  effect  in  the  children  scold 
children  showing  that  girls  give  lower  ratings  than  boys  at 
the  fourth  grade  level,  and  higher  ratings  than  boys  at  the 
eighth  grade  level,  i.e.,  girls'  ratings  increase  while  boys' 
ratings  decrease. 


C.  SES  Differences 

An  interaction  effect  in  ratings  of  children  scold  tea- 
chers indicate  that  higher  SES  children  condemn  the  aggressor 
more  than  lower  SES  children  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade 
levels,  and  less  than  lower  SES  children  at  the  eighth  grade 
level.  As  already  noted  in  the  YIAPR  research  the  teacher 
figure  has  more  prestige  among  lower  class  children.  With 
increase  in  age  the  teacher  figure  becomes  probably  a better 
model  of  identification  for  children  of  lower  SES,  whose 
parents,  being  little  educated,  cannot  keep  up  with  the  new 
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needs  and  aspirations  of  their  children.  As  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  section  the  finding  applies  essentially  to  girls 
who  have  most  profited  the  r scant  lav  which  h*  ;;  n ;de  school 

attendance  compulsory  s to  the  age  of  fourteen.  Previously 
lower  SES  parents  would  seldom  uay  for  girls*  education  on  the 
assumption  that  a woman'  s role  is  the  homo. 

There  is  but  one  main  SES  difference  in  victim  n tings, 
with  higher  SES  children  giving  higher  ratings  than  lower  SES 
children  in  children  scold  parents.  The  finding  is  an  isolated 
one  since  it  ±c  the  only  instance  throughout  the  analysis  of 
status  role  and  sex,  i:i  which  the  scolding  variable  affects  SES 
findings. 


D.  Interview  Data 

The  ranking  indicated  that  aggressivity  is  more  tolerated 
when  coming  fieri  family  cr  school  figures,  that  is,  from  people 
who  usually  regulate  children’s  behavior.  The  interview  data 
indicate  that  moat  children  differentiate  themselves  from  adults 
in  tii't  they  have  to  follow  in  some  cases  different  rules.  To 
the  question  "Arc  rules  the  same  for  adults  and  children?**,  most 
children  (09%)  maintain  that  some  rules  are  the  same  and  some 
are  different.  Rules  pointed  to  as  different  are  family  and 
school  rules  are:  "children  have  to  obey  parents**;  "children 

have  to  go  to  scliuol,  adults  have  to  work" . Children  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  nwr.ro  of  the  different  roles  adults  and  children  play 
in  the  areas  particularly  concerned  with  children' s education. 

Outside  these  areas,  that  is  in  the  most  comprehensive 
areas  of  corcaxinity  or!  government  most  children  maintain  that 
rules  are  the  same  for  children  and  adults  ("they  have  to  follow 
traffic  rules",  "they  must  not  transgress  lowo")  . Considering 
also  that  policeman’s  aggressivity  is  judged  as  mo~t  wrong  among 
adults’  aggrcjRivity;,  children  - ^ therefore,  to  realize 

chat  cutwi.de  the  specific  Institutions  concerned  with  their  ed- 
ucation, they  are  almost  cn  equal  terms  with  adults.  This  is 
also  the  case  of  religions  and  moral  rules  which  are  offered  by 
a good  number  of  children  c.s  examples  of  rules  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed irrespective  of  status  (e.g.,  "don’t  kill"). 

Furthermore,  there  in  evidence  from  tHo  interview  data 
that,  while  in  the  fourth  grade  parents  are  seen  as  the  major 
enforcers  of  rules,  by  the  eighth  grade  level  most  adult  figures 
as  well  as  friends,  may  induce  children  to  follow  rules.  To  the 
question  "who  can  make  you  follow  the  rules?",  forty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  answers  pointing  to  parents  are  given  by  4th  grade 
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children.  Twenty-eight  percent  by  6th  grade  children,  and  25% 
by  8th  grade  children,.  The  answers  indicating  most  adult  fig- 
ures, as  well  as  friends,  as  rule  enforcers  are  given  as  follows: 
17%  by  4th  grade  children,  38%  by  6th  grade  children,  and  67%  by 
8th  grade  children.  The  interview  data  seem,  therefore,  to 
emphasize  the  preadolescent's  process  of  emancipation  from  par- 
ental authority.  The  interview  results  indicate  also  that  punish- 
ment following  transgressions  is  feared  most  when  coming  from 
father  and  policeman  who  are  perceived  as  the  persons  who  give 
the  most  severe  punishment  ("father's  hands  are  heavier",  "police- 
man fines").  (See  Tables  IV  D,E,I,J  and  VI  and  IX). 


Effect  of  Action 

As  predicted,  hitting  is  judged  to  be  worse  than  scolding 
for  both  parent  to  child  and  child  to  parent  aggression.  (See 
Table  P10) . Also,  as  predicted,  victims  of  hitting  are,  in 
general,  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  victims  of  scolding,  al- 
though this  result  does  not  hold  for  all  sampling  breaks. 


A.  Age  Differences 

Children  judge  parents  hitting  children  to  be  increasingly 
more  wrong  with  advancing  age.  (See  Table  P10) . The  victims 
ratings  show  that,  with  advancing  age  children  judge  children  to 
be  O.sraasingly  wrong  when  being'  hit  by  p-irents,  but  increasingly 
wrong  whan  being  hit  by  other  children.  (See  Table  P14) . 

Since  the  ratings  of  scolding  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
all  other  adult  figures  show  no  evidence  of  change  with  age,  it 
can  be  inferred  that  the  age  increase  in  the  combined  AAC  status 
index  is  mainly  due  to  the  hitting  variable.  The  finding  suggests 
that,  while  children  may  accept  scolding  from  adults  at  all  three 
age  levels,  they  become  increasingly  critical  of  parental  physical 
aggression,  which  may  be  perceived  as  increasingly  more  humiliating. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  child  to  child  aggressor  in- 
dices show  the  opposite  effect  of  action  from  that  indicated  for 
the  adult  to  child  indices.  That  is,  the  ratings  of  children 
scold  children  decrease  with  age,  although  the  effect  is  not 
significant,  while  the  children  hit  children  rating  show  no  age 
changes.  Thus  the  decrease  with  age  for  the  combined  CAC  status 
index  can  be  attributed  to  the  scolding,  rather  than  to  the  hit- 
ting pictures.  Evidently  scolding  among  peers  becomes  less  con- 
demned with  age  because  of  mutual  identification thich  makes  child- 
ren more  accepting  of  reciprocal  criticism.  The  YIAPR  results 
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show  this  effect,  that  children  with  increasing  age  rely  more 
on  friendship,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  finding  that  they 
discuss  among  themselves,  such  issues  as  unjust  requests  made 
of  them  by  adults. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

The  children  hit  children  aggressor  index  is  rated 
higher  by  girls  than  by  boys,  while  no  difference  is  evident 
in  children  scold  children.  The  hitting  variable  is  therefore, 
the  major  source  of  variation  between  boys'  and  girls'  ratings 
in  the  combined  index  CAC.  Biological  factors,  as  well  as 
known  cultural  differences  in  sex  typing  behavior  with  respect 
to  physical  aggression,  consistently  penalized  as  inappropriate 
to  female,  may  account  for  the  result. 


C.  SES  Differences 

The  only  SES  differences  in  Table  P10  occur  for  the 
hitting  indices. 

Aggressor  ratings  show  main  SES  differences  only  in  those 
instances  in  which,  irrespective  of  the  status  of  the  aggressor, 
the  action  involves  physical  aggression:  higher  SES  children 

give  higher  ratings  than  lower  SES  children  in  parents  hit  child- 
ren and  children  hit  children.  Evidently  the  hitting  variable 
differentiates  between  SESs  because  overt  aggression  is  more  con- 
demned in  the  upper  class  family. 

No  SES  differences  appear  for  the  victims  ratings  of  the 
hitting  indices. 


Effect  of  Sex 

The  sex  analysis  combines  the  figures  according  to  the 
sex  of  aggressor  and  victim.  Irrespective  of  status,  role  or 
action.  The  indices  are:  males  attack  males  (MAM),  males 

attack  females  (MAF) , females  attack  males  (FAM) , females 
attack  females  (FAF) . 

The  results  show  that,  in  the  Italian  sample,  the  hypo- 
theses concerning  relationships  among  the  sex  indices  were 
largely  inceu«.eet>  for  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings.  In 
particular,  for  the  agsressor  ratings,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  females  attack  females  would  be 
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judged  as  more  wrong  than  males  attack  males.  As  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  males  attack  females  would  be  worse  than  males  attack 
males,  the  findings  Indicate  a difference  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  disappears  by  the  eighth  grade  level  due  to  a signi- 
ficant decrease  with  age  in  the  wrongness  of  the  males  attack 
males  ratings. 

Ranking  of  mean  ratings  from  most  to  least  wrong  is  as 
follows:  1)  females  attack  males;  2)  females  attack  females; 

3)  males  attack  males;  4)  males  attack  females.  The  finding 
shows  that  in  the  Italian  culture  female  aggression  to  males 
is  the  most  condemned,  while  male  aggression  to  females  is  the 
least  condemned  type  of  aggression.  (See  Fig.  Pll  and  Table 
Pil) . 


As  to  victims  ratings  the  hypothesis  that  across  sex 
aggression  ( ales  attack  females,  females  attack  males)  would 
be  judged  to  be  worse  than  within  sex  aggression  (males  attack 
males,  females  attack  females)  was  not  verified. 

In  particular,  ratings  of  wrongness  of  the  victim  in  the 
males  attack  females  index  are  not  worse  than  the  comparable 
ratings  of  victims'  wrongness  in  the  males  attack  males  index. 
There  is  actually  a trend  in  the  opposite  direction;  by  the 
eighth  grade  level,  wrongness  of  victims'  ratings  in  males 
attack  males  becomes  significantly  higher  than  wrongness  of 
victims  in  males  attack  females.  Similarly,  victim  ratings 
are  not  worse  in  females  attack  males  than  in  females  attack 
females,  except  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  due  to  a signifi- 
cant increase  with  age  in  ratings  of*  victims  in  females  attack 
males. 


Ranking  of  mean  victim  ratings  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  aggressor  mean  ratings,  i.e.,  1)  females  attack  males;  2) 
females  attack  females;  3)  males  attack  males;  4)  males  attack 
females.  (See  Fig.  PIS  and  Table  P15) . 

As  predicted,  victim  ratings  are  in  general  lower  than 
aggressor  ratings.  The  difference,  however,  tends  to  disappear 
with  age,  either  because  aggressor  ratings  decrease,  or  because 
victim  ratings  increase  significantly. 


A.  Age  Differences 

The  wrongness  of  within  sex  aggression  (males  attack 
males  and  females  attack  females)  decreases  significantly  with 
age.  Evolutional  trends  in  sex  role  identification  may  account 
for  the  finding  which  Implies  greater  ease  and  tolerance  among 
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persons  of  the  same  sex.  As  It  will  be  seen  In  the  following 
section  the  finding  applies  essentially  to  peers. 

An  interaction  effect  between  age  and  sex  in  males  at- 
tack males,  females  attack  females,  males  attack  females  shows 
that  boys  give  consitently  higher  ratings  than  girls  to  the 
victim  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  At  the  eighth  grade  level 
the  position  is  inverted  due  to  an  increase  in  girls'  ratings 
and  a decrease  in  boys'  ratings.  (See  Fig.  P15  and  Table  P15) . 
These  findings  indicate  that,  with  advancing  age,  boys  view 
victims  of  aggression  as  increasingly  less  wrong  while  girls  see 
them  as  increasingly  more  wrong. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

Sex  differences  show  that  girls  give  significantly 
higher  ratings  than  boys  when  the  aggressor  is  male  (males 
attack  males  and  males  attack  females),  while  boys  give  sigi- 
ficantly  higher  ratings  than  girls  in  the  females  attack  males 
index  (females  attack  females  shows  no  difference) . Inspection 
of  the  means  shows,  however,  that  both  sexes  condemn  female  ag- 
gression to  males  to  a higher  degree  than  male  aggression  to 
females.  (See  Table  Pll) . There  is  no  evidence  of  sex  dif- 
ferences in  the  victims  ratings. 

The  findings  seem  to  show  that  in  the  Italian  culture 
males  have  a domineering  attitude  towards  females  which  is  on 
the  whole  accepted  by  females.  On  psychological  grounds  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  great  aggressivity  of  males  towards 
females,  than  toward  males,  is  the  result  of  the  frustration 
resulting  from  the  switch  in  identification  processes  from 
mother  to  father.  The  uncertainty  of  sexual  identification 
and  the  ambivalent  feelings  which  accompany  this  process  are 
generally  believed  to  b3  the  major  source  of  the  aggressivity 
of  boys  against  girls  at  this  age.  However,  the  findings  is 
not  verified  across  all  cultures,  and  it  could  be  due  to  a 
peculiar  aspect  of  Italian  society,  where  the  accelerated 
industrialization  processes  have  not  yet  been  matched  by  ade- 
quate changes  within  the  family  structure,  still  anchored  to 
the  overwhelming  role  of  tie  male  as  breadwinner  and  head  of 
the  family.  The  dominate  role  of  males  vs.  females  was  until 
very  recently  reflected  and  supported  by  Italian  laws,  especi- 
ally with  respect  to  family  laws  (greater  penalty  for  women 
in  case  of  adultery;  Patria  Potestas  - i.e.,  all  decisional 
powers  regarding  the  future  of  children  - granted  to  fathers 
in  case  of  separation  of  the  couple) . 
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C.  SES  Differences 

Aggressor  ratings  show  significant  SES  differences  which 
indicate  that  higher  SES  children  in  general  condemn  aggression 
more  than  lower  SES  children,  with  the  exception  of  female  ag- 
gression to  males  which  shows  an  interaction  effect  between  SES 
and  grade:  higher  SES  children  give  higher  ratings  than  lower 

SES  children  in  4th  and  6th  grade  and  lower  ratings  in  eighth 
grade:  i.e.,  ratings  of  lower  SES  children  increase,  while 

ratings  of  upper  SES  children  decrease.  (See  Fig.  Pll) . 

Since  higher  SES  children  usually  condemn  aggression  more 
than  lower  SES  children,  this  interaction  becomes  of  interest 
in  that  it  shows  that  with  increase  in  age,  and  the  improved 
capacity  for  role  discrimination  of  the  older  child,  different 
attitudes  towards  female  role  in  the  two  SESs  may  determine  the 
inversion  of  the  usual  SES  trends  in  judging  aggression.  The 
finding  seems  to  reflect  the  fact  that  higher  SES  females  have 
had  so  far  better  chances,  through  access  to  higher  education, 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  traditionally  submissive  fe- 
male role  in  the  Italian  culture.  Higher  SES  children,  per- 
ceiving females  and  males  on  more  equalitarian  terms  than  lower 
SES  children,  are  also  more  accepting,  or  less  critical  of  fe- 
male aggression  to  male. 

Victim  ratings  show  no  evidence  of  SES  differences. 


D.  Interview  Data 

The  interview  data  show  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  don't  discriminate  among  rules  of  boys  and  girls.  To 
the  question  "Are  rules  the  same  for  boys  and  girls?",  most 
children  (64%)  answer  "Yes,  they  are",  some  (15%)  answer,  "no, 
they  are  not"  and  others  (15%)  maintain  that  only  some  rules 
are  different.  These  results  could  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  children's  self-reports  about  beliefs  and 
their  attitudes  as  measured  by  a projective  instrument  such 
as  the  PAR  instrument.  When  asked  to  mention  what  rules  are 
different  for  boys  and  girls,  children  referred  to  games  and 
occupations  they  considered  exclusive  for  either  boys  or  girls 
("boys  play  in  the  open,  girls  cannot  because  they  would  be 
molested",  "girls  wash  linen,  boys  do  not  because  they  are 
not  able",  "boys  play  football").  The  examples  reveal  in  some 
children  the  survival  of  traditional  prejudices  according  to 
which  females  are  particularly  homelike  in  their  roles  and  in 
their  need  for  protection  against  (male)  aggression.  Boys' 
superiority  to  girls,  however,  comes  out  also  from  the  inter- 
view data  pointing  to  boys'  greater  ability  to  get  away  with 
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breaking  rules.  (See  Tables  IV  A,F,C,H  and  VII  D) . 


Effect  of  Sex,  Role  and  Action 

Taking  into  consideration  the  variables  of  ex,  role  and 
action  it  is  possible  to  observe  when  one  of  these  variables 
overrules  the  others. 

It  seems  that  as  far  as  victim  ratings  are  concerned, 
there  are  no  relevant  findings,  when  sex,  role  and  action  are 
considered,  which  might  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  data  Ob'- 
served  so  far*  However,  analysis  of  the  aggressors  rat:*'  gs 
for  individual  pictures  throws  additional  light  on  the  previous 
discussion  (See  Table  P9) . 


A.  Age  Differences 

Ratings  of  parent  hits  child,  irrespective  of  the  sex 
of  parent  and  child,  increases  with  age. 

Within  sex  aggression  does  not  decrease  with  age  in 
ratings  of  parent  scolds  child  of  the  same  sex,  or  policeman 
scolds  boy.  Evidently  the  greater  tolerance  implied  la  the 
decrease  of  the  combined  indices  MAM  and  FAF  applies  essenti- 
ally to  aggression  among  peers.  Even  among  peers,  if  the 
action  is  considered,  ratings  of  girl  hits  girl  does  not  de- 
crease with  age  as  in  the  combined  index  FAF,  indicating  that 
hitting  among  females  is  equally  condemned  at  all  three  age 
levels. 


Across  sex  aggression  which  does  not  show  age  differ- 
ences in  the  combined  indices,  decreases  with  age,  in  ratings 
of  father  scolds  daughter  a finding  which  seems  t confirm  the 
submissive  role  of  females  in  the  Italian  culture,  characterized 
by  patriarchal  traditions.  Ratings  of  girl  scolds  policemen,  on 
the  other  hand,  decrease  with  age.  The  finding  gives  further  cup 
port  to  the  loss  of  prestige  of  the  policeman  figure  with  age. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

There  are  no  sex  differences  due  to  role,  srx.sr  action 
when  th^  aggressor  is  the  adult  and  the  victim  is  the  child. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  sex  differences  when  the  aggressor 
is  the  child  and  the  victim  is  the  adult  with  girls  giving 
higher  ratings  than  boys  with  the  exception  of  girl  scolds 
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father  and  boy  scolds  mother  which  9how  no  difference.  Aggres- 
sion among  peers  departs  from  the  observed  sex  differences  In 
the  combined  indices  with  girl  hits  girl  being  rated  higher  by 
girls  than  boys.  A finding  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  physi- 
cal aggression  is  perceived  as  more  wrong  by  girls  than  by  boys. 
To  this  effect  it  is  worth  noting  that  ratings  of  scolding  among 
peers,  when  the  sex  of  aggressor  and  victim  is  considered,  indi- 
cate that  girls  vary  little  in  relation  to  the  sex  of  the  aggres- 
sor and  victim,  judging  aggression  almost  always  in  the  category 
"wrong".  He  boys  range  widely  from  a maximum  of  very  "wrong" 
in  girl  s <lds  boy,  to  a minimum  of  "little  wrong"  in  boy  scolds 
girl.  The  results  indicate  the  extent  of  boys'  aggressive  atti- 
tude towards  girls  in  the  Italian  culture. 


C.  SES  Differences 

Parent  hits  child  is  rated  higher  by  higher  SES  children 
irrespective  of  the  sex  of  parent  and  child,  except  mother  hits 
daughter  which  shows  no  SES  difference.  No  SES  differences  show 
up  in  ratings  of  parents  (and  all  other  adult  figures)  scolding 
children,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  aggressor  and  the  vic- 
tim. Aggression  among  same  sex  peers  show':  SES  difference  only 
when  the  hitting  variable  is  involved,  while  boy  hits  girl  shows 
no  SES  difference,  and  girl  hits  boy  shows  the  seme  Interaction 
observed  in  PAM.  Boy  scolds  teacher  is  rated  higher  by  higher 
SES  children,  while  girl  scolds  teacher  shows  the  same  SES  by 
grade  interaction  observed  in  children  scold  teacher. 


Summary  and  Discussion 

The  most  salient  aspects  of  the  PAR  analysis  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  status  variable  affects  children's  perception  of 
aggression  at  all  three  age  levels.  Aggression  on  the  part  of 
adult  figures  is  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  aggression  on  the 
part  of  children.  Variations  in  both  aggressor  and  victim  rat- 
ings show  that,  with  Increase  in  age,  children  become  more  cri- 
tical and  less  accepting  of  adult  aggression,  while  judging  child 
aggression  as  less  wrong.  Girls  perceive  children  in  the  role  of 
aggressor  as  more  wrong  than  do  boys,  while  boys  perceive  children 
in  the  role  of  victim  as  more  wrong  than  do  girls. 

2.  When  the  action  is  considered,  children  judge  hitting 
to  be  more  wrong  than  scolding.  The  wrongness  of  hitting  in- 
creases with  age  and  is  higher  for  higher  SES  children.  Scolding 
among  peers  decreases  with  age.  Ratings  of  children  scolding 
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policemen  also  decrease  with  ape,  while  there  is  a SES  by  age 
interaction  in  ratings  of  children  scolding  teacher,  indicating 
that  with  increase  in  age  lower  SES  children  condemn  the  aggres- 
sor more  than  higher  SES  children. 

3.  The  sex  variable  affects  childrens  perception  indi- 
cating that  male  aggression  is  in  general  less  condemned  than 
female  aggression.  The  ranking  of  the  combined  Indices  from 
most  to  least  wrong  is:  FAM,  FAF,  MAM,  MAF.  Within  sex  aggres- 

sion decreases  with  age  among  peers;  across  sex  aggression  de- 
creases with  age  in  the  case  of  father  scolds  daughter  and  girl 
scolds  policeman.  Girls  give  consistently  higher  ratings  than 
boys  when  the  aggressor  is  male;  boys  give  higher  ratings  than 
girls  when  the  aggressor  is  female  and  the  victim  is  male.  Mean 
ratings  however,  indicate  that  both  sexes  condemn  female  aggres- 
sion to  males  more  than  male  aggression  to  females.  Aggression 
between  same  sex  peers  is  rated  most  wrong  by  girls  in  the  case 
of  girl  hits  girl. 

The  PA?!  analysis  has  contributed  to  the  understanding  of 
some  evolutional  trends  as  well  as  sexual  and  social  class  dif- 
ferences in  children's  perception  of  aggression.  Variations  with 
age  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  aggression  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  achievement  of  independence. 

Clear  cut  sex  differences  indicate  that  girls  are  on  the 
whole  less  aggressive  than  boys,  particularly  when  physical  ag- 
gression is  involved,  and  more  compliant  towards  the  authority 
system,  represented  by  figures  outside  the  family  (teacher  and 
policeman)  who  are  usually  charged,  respectively,  with  the  task 
of  handing  down  and  enforcing  the  established  system  of  values. 
Aggression  between  sexes  shows  that  boys  have  a domineering  at- 
titude towards  girls  which  is  on  the  whole  accepted  by  girls. 

The  finding  confirms  the  submissive  role  of  women  in  the  Italian 
society  based,  as  it  is,  on  the  role  of  man  as  brc  idwinner  and 
head  of  the  family. 

The  SES  analysis  shows  differences  in  the  outlet  of  ag- 
gression, indicating  that  physical  aggression  is  more  condemned 
by  upper  class  children.  Interestingly  enough,  upper  class 
children,  with  increase  in  age,  become  more  tolerant  towards 
female  aggression  to  male.  The  finding  sug'yj^ts  that . they  -are 
more  aware  of  the  ongoing  emancipation  of  women  in  the  Italian 
society.  The  perception  of  the  teacher  figure  is  also  affected 
by  social  changes,  brought  about  by  the  recent  reform  of  the 
school  system,  which  has  mode  school  attendance  compulsory  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  increase  in  years  of  schooling 
has  created  a cultural  gap  between  parents  and  children  of 
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lower  SES  who,  consequently,  may  find  in  the  teacher  figure  a 
better  model  of  identification  than  their  own  parents. 

The  policeman  figure  stands  out  among  all  others  as  the 
authority  figure  who,  with  increase  in  age,  looses  his  prestige# 
While  historical  reasons  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  find- 
ing, more  recent  events  regarding  the  students1  revolt  in  Italy 
suggest  that  the  dislike  of  policemen,  as  the  person  who  enforces 
law,  may  represent  the  early  symptom  of  children's  unrest  towards 
the  established  social  system. 
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373. 

3.51 

1.60 

323.  A. 55 

I.9A 

12  3. 

3.3B 

1.50 

TCTAL  GIRLS 

3*9. 

A.  AS 

1.B2 

3A9. 

3.19 

1.57 

3*9,  A. 5? 

1 • 88 

3*9. 

3. 18 

1.51 

TCTAL  ROYS 

3A7. 

A , 2 A 

I.M7 

3A  7 » 

3.90 

1.57 

3A  7 ■ A, A? 

2.05 

3*7, 

3.72 

1.SI 

SlOnmCAVT  EFFECTS 

GRADE  SEC 

CHADK  sw 

grade: 

GRADE'  6iX 

CEILChEN  scold 

PULlCfMlN 

552,56a 

GRCUP  REPCKTEH 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

— 

— 

— 

N MEAN  S.O, 

GRACE  A,  TCTAL 

259. 

3.  A? 

2.1* 

GRACE 

B,  TOTAL 

22*.  5. 

17  t.M 

SES  1 

ISA. 

3,  10 

7.15 

SES  1 

MT.  5.06  1,6) 

SES  2 

ICS. 

3 » 7A 

2.1A 

SES  2 

Ml.  5. 

?P  l .*>B 

GIRLS 

1 ta. 

1.  IP 

2.07 

GIRLS 

Ml.  5. 

A 7 1 . AA 

eovs 

I2S. 

3.65 

2.22 

tiOYS 

113.  *.87  1.77 

GtMCt  s,  TCTAL 

21). 

A. A3 

2.12 

fCTAL  SES  I 

37T.  A. 

, 3C  1.96 

SES  1 

106. 

A.  7A 

2.  10 

TCTAL  SES  7 

323.  A. 

3B  t.9fa 

SES  2 

107. 

A • l 1 

7.15 

GIRLS 

1C*. 

A,  77 

7.05 

TCTAL  GIRLS 

3 AS.  A, 

i A 7 I.R5 

ROYS 

IC9. 

A. 10 

7.70 

TCTAL  ROYS 

3*7*  A« 

.21  2.06 

BIOIIFICmT  UFiJCTo 


CfflADI 


ITALY 


TAII.F.  i PH03LKM  ELF.VEN 

SUMMARY  MF  ANS  ANU  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  HW  PAR  InUICLS* 


SLMARY  St*  SCORES.  *KCVA  PRUflLkM  ||,  VAklAflLCS  1-4. 
HJR.  - Mlk  HCnG  IS  Thfe  lACCHtSSWR), 


AGGRESSOR  rating. 


HALF  ATTAKCIMG  MAI fc 
511,  519,^11,535, 
639, sn, 563 


HALF  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
6 17, 62 3 *629, 533 ,617 ,561 


female  attack ing  half 
613,645,540,661,553,565 


FLMALt  AllAKClNG  FfcMALt 
621,525,647,669,565 


CRCLR  REPrNTCC 

N 

mean 

S.P. 

N 

mCan 

s.o* 

N 

Mt-AN 

S ,0. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRACE  4,  TOTAL 

259. 

4.16 

0*76 

259. 

3.73 

0.R9 

259. 

4.61 

0.79 

259. 

4.24 

0.77 

ses  i 

154. 

3.96 

0.P0 

154. 

3.53 

O.RO 

154. 

4.45 

0.7R 

154. 

4,12 

0.82 

StS  2 

105. 

4 ? 36 

0.72 

105. 

3.04 

0.89 

1U5. 

4.  lb 

0.80 

105. 

4.37 

0.72 

GIRLS 

134. 

4.21 

0.79 

134. 

4.04 

0.93 

1 34. 

4.45 

0.76 

1 34. 

4.25 

0.76 

ecYs 

125. 

4.10 

0.  74 

125. 

3.43 

0.84 

126. 

4. 76 

0.83 

125. 

4.24 

0.78 

GRACE  6,  ICfAL 

213. 

4.02 

C.78 

. 213. 

3.68 

0.87 

213. 

4.46 

0.89 

213. 

4.12 

o.ai 

SES  l 

106. 

3.  H6 

0 • R 2 

106. 

3.68 

0.92 

106. 

4.24 

0.93 

106. 

3 .99 

0 . 84 

SES  2 

1C  7* 

4*17 

a, 74 

107. 

3.68 

0.R3 

107. 

4.68 

0.84 

1U7. 

4.26 

0.77 

GIRLS 

104. 

4.1  7 

0.71 

104. 

3.97 

0.79 

104. 

4.35 

0.67 

104. 

4.25 

0.67 

BOYS 

109. 

3.86 

0.86 

109. 

3.30 

0.95 

109. 

4.57 

0.91 

109. 

3.99 

0.95 

GRACE  R,  TOTAL 

2 24  . 

3. PR 

0.74 

22  4. 

3. FI 

o.ei 

224. 

4.50 

0.95 

224. 

3.99 

0.77 

SES  1 

113. 

3 • fifl 

0.67 

113. 

3.69 

0.76 

1 13. 

4.60 

0.93 

113. 

3.93 

0.79 

ses  2 

Ill  • 

3.89 

0.01 

111. 

3.94 

0.86 

111. 

4.41 

0*96 

111. 

4.05 

0.74 

GIRLS 

111. 

4.13 

0.66 

111. 

4.11 

0.80 

111. 

4.39 

0.89 

111. 

4.07 

0.73 

80YS 

113. 

3.63 

0.  p 3 

113. 

3.52 

0.R2 

1 13* 

4.61 

1.01 

113. 

3.92 

0 .AO 

TCT *i  ses  1 

373. 

3.90 

0.77 

37  3. 

3.63 

0.85 

3 73. 

4.43 

0.88 

37  3. 

4.02 

0.82 

TOTAL  SES  2 

323. 

4.14 

0.76 

323. 

3.H5 

0.B6 

323. 

4*62 

0*87 

323. 

4.22 

0.74 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

349. 

4.17 

0.72 

349. 

4.04 

0.84 

349. 

4.40 

0.84 

349. 

4.19 

0.72 

TCTAi  BOYS 

347. 

3.87 

0.  R 1 

347. 

J • 4 5 

0.b7 

347. 

4.65 

0.92 

34  1. 

4.05 

0.84 

siaamcANT  etfuctl 

QRAL£ 

iSLS 

SEX 

sts  ska 

8Ut 

QflADE  SfcS 

TABLE:  PROBLEM  FIFTEEN 

SUMMARY  MFANS  ANO  STANDARD  DEVIAIfUNS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 


SUPRARY  SEX  SCORES  • ANCVA  PRUHIEM  |5,  VAhIAHLFS  1-4. 
ITER  - FOk  IiRCNC  IS  TFE  (V(CTIH). 


VICTIM  RATING. 


MALE  ATTAKCTNG  MALE 
512,520,532,536, 
540,542,664 


MALC  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
518,523,529,534,538,562 


female  ATTACKING  malf 
5-4, 546,550,552,554,556 


FEMALE  ATTAKCING  FEMALE 
622,526,548,56;}, 566 


GRCLP  REPORTED 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MtRN 

S.O. 

“ " " “ “ 

.... 

...  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GRACE  4, 

TCT  AL 

259. 

3.62 

0.95 

259. 

3.63 

0.99 

259. 

3.47 

1*15 

259. 

3.71 

1.13 

SES  1 

154. 

3.54 

0.92 

154. 

3.42 

0.99 

154. 

3.32 

1.06 

154. 

3.54 

1*10 

SES  2 

105. 

3.71 

0.99 

106. 

3.64 

1.00 

105. 

3.62 

1.24 

1C*  5. 

3.A8 

1.15 

GIRLS 

134. 

3.33 

0.94 

134. 

3.15 

0.99 

134. 

3.39 

1.09 

13*. 

3.  32 

1.08 

BCYS 

125. 

3.92 

0.96 

125. 

3.91 

1.00 

125. 

3.56 

1.22 

125. 

4.10 

1.17 

CRACC  6, 

TOTAL 

213. 

3.85 

1.07 

211. 

3.  70 

1.12 

213. 

3.91 

1.16 

213. 

3.96 

1.17 

SES  1 

106. 

3. 84 

1.12 

106. 

3.55 

1.15 

106. 

4.04 

1.17 

1 06. 

3.92 

1.11 

SES  2 

1C7. 

3.H7 

1.02 

107. 

3.86 

1.07 

107. 

3.79 

1.16 

107. 

3.99 

1.22 

CIRLS 

104. 

3.82 

1.12 

104. 

3.50 

1.15 

• 104. 

3.95 

1.16 

104. 

3.91 

1.24 

BCYS 

109. 

3 • A 9 

1.01 

109. 

3.89 

1.07 

109. 

3.88 

1.17 

109. 

4.00 

1.09 

CRATE  A , 

TOTAL 

224. 

3. 82 

0.98 

224. 

3.44 

1.06 

224. 

4.20 

1.13 

224. 

3.76 

1.07 

SES  1 

1)3. 

3.82 

0.95 

113. 

3.4? 

1.02 

1 13. 

4.26 

1.13 

113. 

3.85 

1.14 

SES  2 

111. 

3.82 

1.00 

Ul. 

3.45 

1.10 

111. 

4.14 

1.13 

111. 

5.67 

1,00 

CIALS 

111. 

3.93 

Oi.95 

111. 

3.68 

1.03 

111. 

4.15 

1.04 

111. 

3.86 

l . 10 

BOYS 

113. 

3.71 

1,01 

113. 

J . 29 

1.09 

113. 

4.26 

1.22 

113. 

3 .66 

1.04 

TCTAt 

SES  1 

373. 

3.73 

0.99 

373. 

3.46 

1.05 

373. 

3.87 

1*12 

373. 

3.77 

1*12 

TCTAI 

SFS  2 

323. 

3.8C 

1.00 

323. 

3.66 

1.06 

323. 

3.86 

1.18 

323. 

1.85 

1.13 

TCT  AL 

GIRLS 

349. 

3.69 

1.00 

349. 

3*41 

1.05 

349. 

3.83 

1.10 

349. 

3.70 

1.14 

ICTAl 

ftCYS 

347. 

3.64 

0.99 

147. 

3.70 

1.06 

347. 

3.H9 

1.20 

34  T. 

3.92 

l.  10 

fiiarmcANT  ejfsm 


ghabk 


erIc 


mean  PEEK  ACGKK.vMPX  RATINGS  IVK  sex  indices 


ITALY 


TABLE i PROBLEM  BINE 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAR  INDICES* 

AKOVA  PMCHLFM  9,  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

ITF»  - l-Oh  hRCNG  IS  IFF  UGCRfcSSnR). 


FATHER 

hitting  son 

539 

FATHER 

hitting 

529 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

HIT  1 INC  SON 
553 

HO  THE  R 1 

HI TT INC 

5£: 

DAJGhTER 

GRCLP  repcriec 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

. 1 
O 1 
* 1 
wn  i 
1 

GRACE  A t 

1CIAL 

259. 

3.26 

2.20 

259. 

3.01 

1.99 

259. 

2.85 

2.02 

259. 

2.19 

1.70 

StS  1 

ISA. 

2.72 

2.07 

ISA. 

2. 59 

1.93 

15A. 

2.31 

1.89 

ISA- 

2.13 

1.6A 

SES  2 

105. 

3.  79 

7.32 

10S. 

3. A3 

2.06 

105. 

3.  3b 

2.15 

105. 

2.2A 

1.75 

c Iris 

IH. 

7.  88 

7.06 

1 3A  • 

2.93 

1.98 

13A. 

2.38 

1.76 

13A. 

1 .99 

1.52 

BCYS 

i?S. 

i.6A 

2.33 

125. 

3. OB 

2.01 

125. 

3.31 

2. 2« 

125. 

2.39 

1.87 

GRACE  6» 

TCTAL 

213. 

3.  7A 

7.70 

213. 

3.53 

2.26 

213. 

3.51 

2.23 

21  3. 

2.30 

1.63 

SES  1 

106. 

3.35 

2.7A 

106. 

3.3A 

2.36 

106. 

3.09 

7.10 

' 1 J 6 . 

2.23 

1.50 

SES  7 

1C7. 

A • 1 A 

2. IS 

1 C 7 . 

3.72 

2. 20 

107. 

3.93 

2.37 

107. 

2.37 

1.76 

GIRLS 

10A, 

3.76 

7.70 

10  A . 

3.53 

2.22 

10A. 

3.70 

2.29 

10A. 

2.16 

1.A7 

PAYS 

109. 

3.73 

2. *9 

109. 

3.52 

2.35 

109. 

3.32 

2.18 

109. 

Z.A2 

1.80 

GRACE  8» 

ICTAL 

22A. 

A. 3! 

2.06 

22A. 

A.  17 

1.9A 

22A. 

A. 19 

2.11 

22  A. 

3.12 

1.8) 

SES  1 

1 1 ). 

A.1R 

7.09 

113. 

3.81 

1.91 

113. 

4.10 

2.05 

113. 

2.91 

1.75 

SES  7 

111. 

A. AS 

7.03 

111. 

A. 53 

1.96 

111. 

A. 29 

2.18 

111. 

3.3A 

1.92 

GULS 

111. 

A. SI 

7.07 

111. 

A.AA 

2.06 

111. 

A.A5 

2.0A 

Ml. 

3.02 

1.8A 

BflYS 

in. 

A.  17 

2.05 

113. 

3.90 

1.B1 

113. 

3.93 

2.18 

113. 

3.23 

1.82 

TCTAL 

SES  1 

3 M. 

3.A2 

7.1  » 

373. 

3.25 

2.07 

373. 

3.1  7 

2.02 

373- 

2.A2 

1.63 

TCTU 

SES  2 

32). 

A.  1 1 

2.17 

323. 

1.G9 

2.07 

323. 

3.87 

2.23 

323- 

2.65 

1.81 

TCTU 

GIRLS 

3A9. 

3.71 

2.11 

3A9. 

3.63 

2.09 

3A9. 

3.51 

2.03 

3A9. 

2.39 

1.61 

TCTAL 

eaYS 

1A7. 

3.R3 

2.19 

3A7  . 

3.50 

2.06 

3A7. 

3.52 

2. 21 

3A7  * 

2.68 

1.83 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SES 

GRADE 

SES 

GRADE  SES 

GRADE 

fln  y 

hi  I TING 
535 

00V 

BOY  HI IT1NG 
561 

GIRL 

GIRL 

HITTING 

513 

BUY 

GIRL 

II 1 IT  1 NG 
5A7 

GIRL 

G'TLP  MfPIPTP; 

N 

MC  AN 

s . n. 

N 

MF  AN 

S.f>- 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

.... 

— 

~ “ 



— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

GRACE  A.  II  ML 

759. 

5.6? 

1.51 

259. 

5.2b 

1.80 

259. 

5.3U 

1.72 

259. 

5.83 

1.61 

SES  1 

ISA. 

5.15 

1.  75 

15A. 

A. 98 

1.83 

t 5A  . 

5.09 

1 .88 

15A. 

5.60 

1.T2 

SES  2 

105. 

6. 10 

1.26 

105. 

5.5A 

1.77 

105. 

5.68 

1 .56 

105. 

6.06 

UA9 

C IRLS 

i 3A  • 

5.  76 

1 . A A 

13A. 

5.9A 

1.38 

1 3A  # 

5e  1A 

1.71 

1 3A  . 

5.86 

1.53 

P (’  Y 5 

125. 

S.AR 

1.50 

125. 

A. 57 

2.22 

125. 

5.63 

1.73 

125. 

5.80 

1.68 

GRACE  t , !(. ! AL 

21  3. 

5.37 

1 . 73 

213. 

tj  • 15 

1.7A 

2 13. 

5.08 

1 *6A 

213. 

5.76 

1.51 

SES  1 

1C  6 • 

5.70 

l .Rl 

106. 

5.33 

1.69 

106. 

A. 75 

1 .73 

106. 

5.51 

1.62 

SES  2 

1C  i. 

5*53 

1.65 

107. 

A. 97 

1.80 

107. 

5. AO 

1 .65 

107. 

6.  J1 

1.A1 

C IRl  S 

1CA  . 

5-  79 

1.51 

10A. 

5.95 

1.29 

10A. 

A.5H 

1 .HO 

luA. 

6.02 

1.2A 

PCYS 

109. 

A-9A 

1.95 

. 109. 

A. 35 

2.19 

109. 

5.57 

1.A7 

1 U 9 • 

5.A9 

1 .T9 

Grace  h,  ictal 

22 A . 

5.13 

1.83 

22A. 

5.38 

1.63 

27A. 

A. 89 

1.99 

22A. 

5.61 

1 .61 

SES  1 

113. 

5.  11 

1 .61 

M3. 

5.20 

1.60 

M3. 

5.2A 

1 . B 1 

113. 

5.S8 

1.62 

SfS  ? 

111. 

5,  1A 

7.0A 

Ml- 

5.57 

1.66 

Ml. 

A. 55 

7.1A 

111. 

5.75 

1.60 

f»  IRLS 

Ml. 

5.62 

1.69 

111. 

6.29 

1 F 1 A 

111. 

A. AO 

2.07 

111. 

5.80 

1 .A  7 

UOYS 

m. 

A.6A 

1 .96 

M3. 

A.AA 

2.M 

113. 

5.39 

1.89 

113. 

5.35 

1.75 

ICTAi  SES  1 

371. 

5.15 

1.7  3 

373- 

5.17 

1.70 

373. 

5.03 

1 .81 

373. 

5.53 

1 .65 

ICTAL  SfcS  7 

321. 

5.59 

1.65 

373. 

5.36 

1.7A 

323. 

5.71 

1.75 

32  3. 

5.9A 

1.50 

ictal  girls 

3 A 9 • 

5.72 

1.55 

3A9. 

6.06 

1.27 

3A9. 

A.  fl 

1 .86 

3A9. 

5.92 

1 . A 1 

ICTAL  pC Y S 

3A  f j 

5.07 

l.*3 

JAT. 

A.  AT 

2.17 

5 A 7 . 

5.53 

1 .70 

3A7. 

5.55 

1.  7A 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SES 

SF.X 

SEX 

SEX 

SES  SEX 

O 

ERIC 


ITALY 


TABLE t PffOlUH  NINE 

SUMMARY  MlANS  AND  STANDARD  ULVlATlUNS  FUR  PAR  iNDlCtS. 

ANCVA  PRMBLtP  9,  AGG*tSSG5  RATING. 

tTFP  - PUN  Rrtt.NC  IV  TT-f  l ACCHt SSUK I . 


f ATMFR 

SCOLDING  Si  IN 
511 

FATHER 

SCOLDING 

533 

DAUGHTER 

NO  f HER 

SCUIDIYG  SUN 
54  5 

MOTHER 

SCDLUlNG 

525 

DAUGHTER 

GRCLP  PCPCRtfC 

N 

MEAN  S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

$.0. 

N 

Mfc  AN 

S.D. 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.D. 

GRACE  A, 

TCTAL 

259* 

1 .44 

1.00 

259. 

1*82 

1.43 

259. 

1 . 66 

1 .29 

1 .56 

l.U 

SIS  1 

ISA. 

1 .44 

0.90 

154. 

1.82 

1.46 

•54. 

1.59 

1.29 

1 54  • 

1.53 

1.16 

SIS  2 

ICS. 

1.43 

1 .09 

105. 

1 .81 

1.41 

I US. 

1.73 

1.29 

105. 

1.59 

1.11 

r,  trls 

134* 

1.47 

1.07 

134. 

1.91 

1.57 

114. 

1.60 

1.17 

134. 

1 .65 

1.26 

ocrs 

125. 

1.40 

0.92 

125. 

1.72 

1.29 

125. 

i.  n 

1.40 

125. 

1.47 

l.Ol 

GrACI  6. 

TCTAL 

in. 

i.ln 

0.64 

213. 

1.29 

0.84 

213. 

1.25 

0.77 

213. 

1.22 

0.64 

SIS  I 

IC6. 

1.19 

0.64 

106. 

1.33 

0.92 

106. 

1.23 

0.76 

106. 

1 .22 

0.58 

SIS  2 

107. 

1.17 

0.65 

107. 

1.26 

0.76 

107. 

1.27 

0.70 

107. 

1.23 

0.70 

GHLS 

104. 

1.12 

0.43 

104. 

1.29 

0.74 

104. 

1.14 

0.56 

104. 

1.16 

0.51 

boys 

109. 

1.23 

0.B5 

109. 

1.30 

0.94 

109. 

1.35 

0.90 

139- 

1.26 

0.76 

GRACE  ft, 

TCtAl 

224. 

1.30 

0.80 

224. 

l .29 

0.77 
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111. 

2. 67 

l.  Rl 

111. 

1.11 

2.06 

111. 

2.84 

l.  76 

PCTS 

1 1 1. 

2.91 

l .*0 

111. 

2.72 

1.60 

113. 

1.2? 

2.23 

111. 

2.96 

1.72 

tc r *t  ses  i 

*n. 

1.64 

1.47 

171. 

J.  64 

l.M 

3 73. 

1.70 

1.97 

3 73. 

3.67 

1.86 

r C T At  SFS  2 

*21. 

I.4S 

1 .90 

121. 

1.42 

1.16 

123. 

3.66 

2.11 

123. 

1.72 

l.BD 

kin  cms 

145. 

1.44 

l.«9 

349- 

3.17 

i.ki 

149. 

3.S6 

2.00 

349. 

1.46 

1.  BO 

t^tai  ?CtS 

>4?. 

1.64 

1.47 

147- 

1.79 

1.71 

347. 

3.80 

2.10 

347. 

3.91 

1.86 

si  cm  mca  at  rrrrcTs 

CM  Of 

cram  sex 

GRADE 

GRADE 

SEX 

OUTtP  • TPlRUC 


MTf  4,  fCUi 

u\  I 

S»  S ? 

C Mis 
*»)*•. 

(Ml'l  A | ICIAL 

U\  I 
STS  2 
M ■ L *, 
•HITS 

».•  M . A • U 1 K 
\ 1 
US  2 
r i*i  s 
ms 

ff  f *\  st  s i 
m r*i  sis  i 

1 1 I M C Ml  S 
If  HI  AI  »S 
stGMf  U AKT  H»*  l Is 


MIT  MirilNu 
616 

HOT 

N 

M(  AN 

S.li. 

769. 

3.14 

I.9| 

164  . 

3.  1? 

1.90 

106. 

I.  14 

1 . *2 

1 34. 

2.4  3 

l.M 

126. 

>.46 

?. on 

21  1. 

J.42 

?•  **9 

106. 

*.22 

1 .93 

10  7. 

1.6  I 

2.9* 

194. 

V.  66 

?.  *9 

1 09. 

1.29 

1.  *2 

??4. 

fc.  73 

1 • *4 

1 1 I. 

1.9| 

1.  ?» 

Ml. 

4.64 

1.96 

III. 

6.6" 

K*4 

1 1 ». 

1.  76 

1 . H4 

371. 

3.41 

l.4> 

123. 

I.  7" 

l.m 

*49. 

1.69 

l.M 

14  7. 

1.6" 

1.92 

sr% 


ncr 

HITTING 

662 

lr|M| 

N 

HE  an 

S.O. 

26  >. 

3.24 

1.97 

164. 

i.oa 

1 .81 

106. 

3.41 

2.13 

1 34. 

2.97 

1.90 

124. 

3.67 

2.04 

21  1. 

3.46 

2.16 

106. 

3.45 

2.20 

107. 

>.66 

7.11 

104. 

1.59 

2.18 

109. 

1.61 

2.14 

724. 

4.2? 

1.99 

1 1 3. 

J.4? 

UB2 

III. 

4.46 

2.16 

111. 

4.  70 

7.02 

1 1 1. 

3.  74 

1.96 

37  3. 

3.50 

1.94 

123. 

1.04 

2.13 

>4  1. 

3.  74 

2.03 

347. 

l.M 

2.06 

GIRL  MIMING  QOV 


614 

N 

Mt  AN 

s.o. 

7 >9. 

7.64 

l.M? 

164. 

?.6b 

1.82 

106. 

2.62 

1.91 

134. 

2.6ft 

1.82 

176. 

2.61 

l.9| 

213. 

2.0H 

1 . ?fl 

106. 

i.  1 1 

1.84 

107. 

2.  66 

1.72 

104. 

2.94 

3.?9 

109. 

2.02 

1.77 

224. 

4.00 

2.17 

113. 

3. 9b 

2.01 

111. 

4.D2 

7.22 

III. 

1.49 

1 .96 

111. 

4.11 

2.29 

373  . 

1.25 

1 ,ft9 

173. 

1.  10 

1.96 

349. 

3.17 

1.86 

147. 

1.1  H 

1.99 

a ui  hiii ing  am 


640 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.O. 

269. 

3.25 

2.02 

154. 

3.01 

1.96 

1 J6. 

1.60 

2.08 

134. 

2.97 

1.89 

126. 

3.63 

2.  16 

213. 

4.01 

2.19 

K‘6. 

4.^8 

2.11 

1J7. 

3.98 

2.27 

1 J4  . 

4.06 

2.20 

1 J9. 

4.00 

2.09 

224. 

4.47 

1.96 

11  3. 

4.  34 

1.06 

111. 

4.60 

2. OS 

111. 

4.7b 

2.02 

113. 

4.16 

1 .08 

37  3. 

3. HI 

1.9? 

323. 

4.  J2 

2.13 

369. 

3.94 

2.07 

147. 

3.9J 

2.04 

o 

ERIC 


r.kAl*r 


CM  DR 


GRADE 


ITALY 


TABUS  I PROBLEM  TH1RTIEM 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANOAHO  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAH  INDICES. 


ANCVA  PROBLEM  II,  VICTIM  RATING. 

HEM  - M5N  MRGNG  IS  IMF  (VICTIM). 


FATHER 

SCOLDING  SON 
512 

FATHER 

SCOLDING 

534 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

scolding  SOU 

546 

MOTHtR 

SCOLDING 

526 

DAUGHTER 

CRCUP  repcrteo 

N 

MEAN 

S.li. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

ME  AN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

GRACE  A, 

TOTAL 

259. 

4.34 

1.76 

259. 

4.12 

1.76 

269. 

4.12 

1.62 

269. 

4.26 

1.79 

SES  1 

154. 

4.42 

1.86 

154. 

4.06 

1.80 

164. 

4.03 

1.76 

154. 

4.29 

1.74 

SES  2 

105. 

4.26 

1.69 

105. 

4,15 

1.71 

106. 

4,21 

1.67 

105. 

4.20 

1.64 

GlHLS 

1 34. 

3.90 

1.80 

134. 

3.66 

1.71 

1 34. 

3.65 

1.80 

134. 

3.71 

1. 77 

flCvS 

125. 

4.70 

1.75 

126. 

4.67 

l.Hl 

126. 

4.  39 

1,63 

126. 

4.76 

1.61 

GRACE  6, 

TCTAL 

211. 

4.03 

1.76 

213. 

3.73 

1.78 

213. 

3.75 

1.95 

213. 

3.79 

1.66 

SES  1 

106. 

3.  76 

1.74 

106. 

3.51 

1.71 

106. 

3.59 

1.66 

106. 

3.54 

1.68 

SES  2 

10*. 

4.31 

1.62 

107. 

3.96 

1.66 

107. 

3.90 

2.03 

107. 

4.04 

2.07 

GIRLS 

104. 

1.59 

1.85 

104. 

3.26 

1.66 

104. 

3.41 

1.90 

104. 

3.47 

1.93 

BOYS 

109. 

4.4R 

1.71 

109. 

4.20 

1.69 

109. 

4.09 

2.00 

109. 

4.11 

1.62 

GRACE  0, 

TCTAL 

224. 

2.7« 

1.81 

224. 

2.40 

1.76 

224. 

2.B8 

2.11 

224. 

2.46 

1. 74 

Sb5  1 

111. 

3.04 

1.76 

111. 

2.66 

1.77 

k 1 3. 

3.34 

2.U6 

113. 

2.97 

1.66 

S*:5  2 

111. 

2.51 

1.90 

111. 

2.16 

1.75 

111. 

2.42 

2.16 

111. 

1.96 

1.63 

GIRLS 

111. 

2.  70 

1.97 

111. 

2.19 

i.eo 

111. 

2.65 

1.99 

111. 

2.30 

1.79 

BOYS 

111. 

2.85 

1.68 

113. 

2.61 

1.72 

113. 

3.20 

2.22 

113. 

2.66 

1.69 

T C T At. 

SES  1 

171. 

3.74 

1.78 

371. 

J*  42 

1.76 

373. 

3.66 

1.90 

373. 

3.60 

1.76 

TCTAL 

SES  7 

321. 

3.69 

1.80 

323. 

3.42 

1.77 

323. 

3.51 

2.02 

323. 

3.41 

1.05 

TCTAL 

GIRLS 

349. 

3.40 

I.H8 

349. 

1.04 

1.73 

349. 

3.27 

1.89 

349. 

3.16 

1.63 

TCTAl 

acvs 

347. 

4.04 

1.71 

347. 

3.80 

l.Al 

347. 

3.90 

2.02 

347. 

3.65 

1.78 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SEX 

GRADE  SEX 

CRADE 

SEX 

CRADE  SEX 

8(1  Y 

SC(\L  IJ 1 NG 
SI  2 

HOY 

80V  SCOLDING 
524 

GIRL 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

566 

OOY 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

666 

GIRL 

GACLiP  REPORTED 

N 

Mt  AN 

&•(>• 

N 

Me  AN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

GRACE  4, 

TCTAL 

259. 

3.08 

1.79 

269. 

3.21 

1.74 

269. 

3.41 

2.05 

259. 

3.46 

2.02 

StS  1 

154. 

)•  02 

1.73 

164. 

3.16 

1.71 

164. 

3.23 

2.02 

164. 

3.26 

1.96 

StS  2 

105. 

3.13 

1 *R6 

105. 

3.27 

k • 76 

106. 

3.69 

2.09 

luS. 

3.64 

2. 08 

films 

1 14. 

2.78 

1.77 

134. 

2.43 

1.43 

134. 

3.68 

2.02 

134. 

2.87 

1.96 

BOY> 

126. 

).  JH 

1.61 

126. 

4.00 

2.05 

125. 

3.26 

2.09 

126. 

4.04 

2.00 

GRACE  6. 

TCTAL 

21 J. 

1.  32 

l.BU 

213. 

3.47 

1.96 

213. 

3.90 

2.  12 

213. 

3.72 

2.11 

StS  1 

106. 

3.42 

l.nl 

106. 

3.14 

l.»3 

106. 

4.09 

2.09 

106. 

3.81 

2.08 

Sr S 2 

107. 

3.2? 

l.RO 

107. 

3.80 

2.07 

107. 

3.72 

2.15 

107. 

3.63 

2.14 

GIRLS 

104. 

3.44 

l.PH 

104. 

3.29 

1.9H 

104. 

3.92 

2.02 

104. 

3.80 

2.  10 

HOYS 

ICO. 

1.20 

1.  72 

109. 

3.65 

1.93 

109. 

3.66 

2.22 

109. 

3.64 

2.11 

GRACE  H. 

TCTAL 

2 24. 

3.44 

1.71 

224. 

3.1? 

1.72 

224. 

4.07 

2. 14 

224. 

3.45 

1.74 

SES  1 

111. 

3.37 

1.66 

113. 

2.93 

1.62 

113. 

4.10 

1.97 

113. 

3.36 

1.03 

StS  2 

111. 

).5  7 

1.7  7 

111. 

3.30 

1 • tti 

Ul. 

4.04 

2.31 

111. 

1.55 

1 . 66 

GIrlS 

111. 

3.  70 

1.7? 

111. 

3.60 

2.03 

III. 

3.69 

2.02 

Ul. 

3.63 

1.88 

H(JY  S 

11). 

3.19 

1.70 

113. 

2.63 

1.42 

1 13. 

4.46 

2.26 

113. 

3.2B 

1.61 

TCTAl 

StS  l 

in. 

3.26 

1.7  3 

373. 

3.08 

1.  17 

373. 

3.  Hi 

2.03 

3 7 3. 

3. 46 

1.96 

I r T A L 

St  S 2 

123. 

3.31 

1 • F 1 

323. 

3.46 

1.89 

32  3. 

3.76 

2.18 

323. 

3.61 

1.96 

TCTAl 

G ULS 

345  • 

3.31 

I.  79 

349. 

3.11 

1.61 

349. 

3.73 

2.02 

349. 

3.43 

1.98 

Tf  T At 

nr  vs 

14  7. 

3.26 

1.74 

347. 

3.42 

1.60 

347. 

3.H6 

2.19 

34  7, 

3.66 

1.93 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


SES 


GRADE 


ITALY 


TABU  l PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  OfcVIAIlONS  FUR  PAR  INDICES. 


ANCVA  PROBLEM  13, 
iTEM  - MON  WRCNC  IS  TMt  IVlCIlM). 


VICTIM  RATING* 


HOY  SCOLDING 
5*2 

FATHER 

BOY  SCULD1NG 
51R 

MOTHER 

GlKL 

SCULLING 

660 

FATHER 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

560 

MOTHER 

CRCLP  PEPCMCO 

N 

MEAN 

s.n. 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

N 

ML  AN 

s.u. 

N 

HtAN 

S.O. 

GRACE  A, 

total 

269. 

3. OS 

2.28 

259. 

2.66 

2.16 

259. 

3.28 

2.31 

259. 

3.28 

2 e 26 

StS  1 

16*  . 

2.80 

2.2  b 

16A. 

2.28 

2.0* 

15*. 

3.1* 

2.37 

15*. 

2.89 

2.32 

Sf S 2 

105. 

3.29 

2.2H 

105. 

3.03 

2.2  7 

106. 

3.  * 1 

2.26 

105. 

3.67 

2.21 

GIRLS 

13*. 

2 • *»7 

2.12 

13*. 

2.59 

2.09 

13*. 

3.20 

2.26 

13*. 

2.92 

2.19 

DCvS 

125. 

3 • S? 

2.  A* 

126. 

2.73 

2.22 

125. 

3.35 

2.36 

125* 

3.65 

2.3* 

GHACC  A, 

ICTAl 

21  1. 

*.** 

2.  * 1 

213. 

*.05 

2.52 

2!  3. 

* o 66 

2.39 

213. 

A.  36 

2.38 

s b s l 

1 C A . 

A. *6 

2.50 

106. 

*.12 

2.56 

106. 

*.87 

2.36 

106. 

*.53 

2 . *0 

SES  2 

1 C 7 . 

A. *2 

2.31 

107. 

3.98 

2.  *9 

107. 

*•*5 

2. *3 

107  • 

*.18 

2.37 

G IRIS 

10*  . 

*.  72 

2 • *0 

10*. 

*.51 

2.61 

10*. 

*.95 

2.36 

10*. 

*.80 

2.35 

BOYS 

109. 

*.16 

2. *2 

:o9. 

3.59 

2. *3 

109. 

A.  37 

2. *2 

109. 

3.91 

2. *2 

GRACE  0, 

TCTAL 

??*. 

5.71 

1.90 

22*. 

6.58 

1.87 

226. 

5.75 

1 .66 

22*. 

5.50 

1.76 

SFS  1 

113. 

5.32 

2.20 

113. 

5.08 

2.26 

113. 

5. *5 

1 .81 

113. 

5. *2 

1.76 

SES  2 

III. 

6.11 

1.59 

111. 

6.08 

l.*9 

111. 

6.05 

1 .51 

111. 

5.58 

1.76 

GIRLS 

111. 

5.8/ 

1.75 

111. 

5.69 

1.90 

111. 

6.00 

1 .*9 

111. 

5.75 

1.58 

BOYS 

I 1 i. 

5.56 

2.0* 

11  1. 

6. *7 

1.85 

113. 

5. *9 

1.83 

113. 

5.25 

1.9* 

ICTAl 

SES  1 

373. 

*.19 

2.33 

373. 

3 ■ R 3 

2.28 

373. 

A ■ AH 

2.18 

373. 

A. 28 

2.16 

ICTaL 

SFS  l 

323. 

*.61 

2.06 

323. 

*.36 

2.09 

323. 

*.6* 

2.07 

323. 

A. *8 

2.11 

TOTAL 

girls 

3*9. 

*.39 

2.09 

3*9. 

*.27 

2.20 

3*9. 

*.72 

2.0* 

3*9. 

A r A9 

2.0* 

rrm 

BOYS 

1*7. 

A • A 1 

2.30 

3*7. 

3.93 

2.17 

3*7. 

*.*G 

2.21 

3*7. 

A. 27 

2.23 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SES 

CRADE 

SES 

GRADE 

GRADE 

FEACHEP  sculling  BOY 
516 

TEACHER 

SCOl 0 INC,  OJRL 
528 

BCY  SCCLDING 
558 

TEACHER 

GIRL  SCOLDING 
6** 

I CACHE R 

GRCtP  PEPCRril* 

N 

he  an 

s.c. 

N 

MEAN 

• l 

C 1 

• i 

i/i  i 

i 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

3 l 
• i 
^ i 
i 

CRAre  *, 

fcfal 

259. 

*.  1C 

1.77 

259. 

3.9H 

1.81 

?59*» 

3.45 

? • 35 

269. 

3,28 

2*33 

SES  I 

15*. 

*.  13 

1 . 78 

1 5*. 

4.00 

1.81 

15*. 

3.11 

2.37 

15*. 

2.99 

2.33 

SES  2 

105. 

*.07 

1 . 76 

1G5  • 

3.95 

1.81 

105. 

3.79 

2.  3* 

106. 

3.68 

2.33 

GIRLS 

1 14. 

3.62 

1.79 

134. 

3.*0 

1.66 

1 3*. 

3.05 

2.30 

13*. 

3.0c 

2.29 

HOYS 

125. 

* • SP 

1.76 

125. 

4*56 

1.96 

1?5. 

3. 86 

2 .*  1 

12S. 

3. *9 

2.37 

G»*Cf  6 « 

FCFAL 

2M. 

3.H3 

1.9* 

21  1. 

3.H* 

1.8* 

213. 

6.51 

?.?9 

213. 

*.63 

2.35 

SES  1 

106. 

3.5P 

1.90 

106. 

3.69 

l.FO 

106. 

*.75 

2 ■ ?9 

106. 

*.93 

2.33 

SIS  2 

1 C 7 a 

*.09 

1.98 

107. 

*.09 

1.87 

107. 

*.?6 

?.30 

107. 

*.32 

2.37 

GIRLS 

10*. 

3.** 

1.96 

10*. 

1.3b 

1. 82 

1C*. 

*.91 

2.111 

10*. 

*.83 

2.26 

nrvs 

109. 

*.22 

1 .92 

109. 

*.  33 

1.86 

1C9. 

*.lf 

?.*1 

109. 

*.A2 

2. *S 

Grace  r , 

Fr  r al 

224. 

l.CO 

1.90 

22*. 

2.51 

1.6? 

??*. 

5.** 

1.77 

22*. 

5.49 

1.82 

SES  1 

111. 

1.  30 

I .84 

1 1 1. 

2 . H 6 

1.6? 

113. 

6.1  1 

1.H7 

113. 

5.  39 

l.RG 

SES  2 

111. 

t .69 

1.97 

11  U 

2.1’ 

1 .6? 

111. 

5.77 

1.6  7 

111. 

6.60 

1.8* 

GIRLS 

III. 

2.R9 

1.93 

111. 

2. *2 

1.70 

111. 

6.68 

1 . 70 

111. 

6.66 

1.70 

PC  YS 

1 1 1. 

1.  10 

l • P 7 

113. 

2.61 

1.5* 

111. 

5.30 

1.8* 

!13. 

5.33 

1.9* 

FC  FAL 

SfS  1 

* 7 1. 

3.6  7 

| .8* 

3 73. 

3.48 

1.  7* 

373. 

*.  3? 

2.18 

373. 

*.41 

2.15 

fc  r AL 

SFS  ? 

123. 

3.61 

1.90 

123. 

l . * 0 

1.77 

323. 

*.61 

2*  10 

32  3. 

4*50 

2.16 

K TAL 

C Irls 

149. 

3.  12 

1 . H9 

1*9. 

1.06 

1,73 

1*5. 

* ■ S 1 

2.06 

1*9. 

*.62 

2. OP 

If  TAL 

Ml'YS 

1*  7. 

1.77 

1.116 

3*7. 

3.83 

1.79 

3*7. 

*.*? 

?.?? 

3*7. 

*.41 

2.26 

• If.NlKlCANT  K ITEMS 

GRADE 

SEX 

GRADE 

SEX 

GRADF. 

CRADE 

ITALY 


TABLE:  PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

SUMMARY  MfANS  AND  STANOaRO  DEVlAllDNS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 


ANOVA  PROBLEM  11*  VICTIM  RATING. 

ITEM  - FOR  WHLNG  IS  ThE  (VICTIM). 


POL ICLMAN  SCOLDING  (U1Y  POLICEMAN  SCOLDING  GlllL  eOY  SCOLDING  POLICEMAN  GlRL  SCULOlNf.  POLICEMAN 
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Introduction 


Human  behavior  of  any  kind  can  be  studied  in  terras  of  genetic 
of  physical  components  and  environmental  or  cultural  components, 
represented  by  situations  and  human  relationships.  Peoples'  aggres- 
sive behavior  reflects  these  two  major  components  and  may  be  shaped 
by  cultural  norms  internalized  through  family  interactions  and 
other  interpersonal  relationships. 

The  background  factors  evoked  to  explain  the  development  of 
Japanese  children's  perceptions  of  various  kinds  of  family,  school 
and  community  authority  figures,  (Hess  and  Tapp  1969)  are  probably 
also  operative  in  determining  children’s  judgements  of  norms  re- 
gulating the  expression  of  aggression  in  personal  relationships. 

In  reviewing  these  factors,  it  is  proposed  that  the  family  struc- 
ture and  role  differentiation  among  family  members,  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  broader  social  structure,  its  functions  and  the 
position  of  the  family  in  it. 

The  contemporary  picture  of  conditions  in  Japanese  family 
life  in  urban  areas  may  be  defined  in  terras  of  a mixture  of  tradi- 
tional role  relationships  and  rapid  advancement  in  technology, 
economics  and  education.  Unlike  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Asia,  Japan,  only  20  years  after  its  defeat  in  World  War  Two,  has 
the  third  highest  gross  national  product  in  the  world:  (the 

United  States  and  West  Germany,  ranking  one  and  two).  The  Japan- 
ese are  also  proud  of  their  high  literacy  rate  and  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  their  compulsory  education  system,  operating  for  more  than 
90,000,000  people  living  in  the  restricted  land  of  four  major 
islands.  Despite  these  major  modernizing  changes,  traditional 
ways  of  feeling,  thinking,  interpersonal  attitudes  and  personal 
life  patterns  have  not  been  entirely  swept  away  and  remain  little 
changed,  much  as  the  language  and  unilateral  social  structure 
remains  unaffected  by  economic  and  educational  modernization. 

Japan  has  been  and  still  is,  a nation  restoring  sovereign 
monarchy,  headed  by  the  Emperor  and  governments  loyal  to  the 
Emperor  in  spite  of  two  great  reformations  in  her  history.  Al- 
though the  Japanese  restoration  of  1868  began  with  strong  clans 
of  Samurais,  followed  by  wars  against  Ghina,  Russia,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  most  Japanese  people  as  individuals 
are  believed  to  be,  by  people  of  other  countries,  polite  and 
quiet  in  their  expression  of  aggression.  (Bendict,  R. , 1946; 
Lambert,  W.  E.  and  Klincherg,  O.,  1967).  The  outburst  in  1960, 
in  reaction  to  the  allegedly  unconstitutional  policies  the 
Kishi  government  employed,  the  rebelliousness  of  the  Univer- 
sity students  when  ideologically  and  emotionally  aroused,  and 
the  people’s  vocal  opposition  to  government  actions  at  the 
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national  level  are  believed  to  be  periodic  exceptions  to  this  general 
trait. 


It  has  been  assumed  that  Japanese  unaggressiveness  is  related 
to  their  family  solidarity  and  child  rearing  practices.  Even  chil- 
dren raised  in  poor  low  status  homes  are  taught  that  patience, 
trust  and  social  ties  with  other  community  members  bill  give  them 
the  chance  to  overcome  their  difficulties#  It  is  notable  that  the 
traditional  unilateral  structure  of  the  Japanese  family  and  Janan- 
esa  society  has  persited  even  in  the  post-war  period  of  rapid 
social  change.  The  important  roles  and  values  accompanying  age, 
sex  and  status  are  still  emphasized  in  Japanese  socialization. 
(Berrien,  F.  K. , 1965).  Aggression  of  children  to  elders,  women 
to  men,  and  those  below  !lShitano  Hito11^  to  those  above  them 
"Ueno  Hito11**  within  chains  of  obligation  and  ties  in  vertical 
role  relationships  involved  in  family,  business  or  s tudent-teacher 
associations  had  been  strongly  reproached. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  older  generation  and  high 
status  people  have  begun  to  accept  the  expression  of  aggression 
by  parsons  who  are  younger  or  of  lower  status.  This  acceptance 
is  conceptualized  in  the  terra  "Zoohan,11^  borrowed  from  the  ideo- 
logy of  the  Communist  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution.  Younger  and 
lower  status  people  now  speak  freely  and  sometimes  aggressively 
to  older  and  high  status  people.  This  phenomenon  is  probably 
related  to  the  post-war  aducation  in  democratic  concepts,  re- 
sulting in  changes  in  the  interpretation  of  family  role  relation- 
ships among  younger  Japanese.  Studies  done  by  Japanese  psycholo- 
gists and  sociologists  indicate  that  attitudes  of  Japanese  chil- 
dren and  youth  became  far  less  authoritarian  and  more  individua- 
listic after  1950.  They  now  deny  the  terra  "Ken-i"  meaning 
authority  and/or  power  belonging  to  those  above,  in  any  sense 
and  wish  everyone  to  be  treated  as  equal.  They  believe  that 
the  opinions  of  even  young  children  should  be  considered  in 
determining  family  decisions.  Although  the  degree  to  which  the 
expression  of  such  opinions  by  children  is  tolerated  by  parents, 
varies  from  family  to  family,  it  is  now  a commonly  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  every  family  member  should  have  some  voice  in  deter- 
mining daily  activities  such  as  the  assignment  of  household 
chores,  selection  of  which  TV  station  to  watch,  planning  of 
family  excursions,  etc. 


"Shita11  means  lower  or  below,  "lie11  means  upper  or  above. 
nHito,f  means  a person  or  people.  "No"  means  of.  Therefore, 
"Shitano  Hito"  means  person  or  people  of  lower  and  "Ueno  Hiton 
means  person  or  people  of  higher  status. 

2 

"Zoohan11  means  a revolt  or  opposition  based  on  legitimate 
arguments. 
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It  is  not  unusual  to  se2  younger  childrens  particularly  boys, 
frustrated  by  treatment  they  did  not  expect  from  their  parents, 
turn  against  their  mothers  or  their  siblings  in  outbursts  of  aggres- 
sion, sometimes  even  hitting  them#  Changes  in  attitudes  towards 
authority  are  also  evident  in  the  classroom*  Teachers  have  become 
less  concerned  with  "discipline1*  including  physical  punishment, 
reprimands  and  even  scolding,  and  place  more  emphasis  upon  friendly 
persuasion  and  positive  suggestions* 

Children,  on  their  part,  tend  to  react  to  this  new  treatment 
i^ith  somewhat  less  respect.  Older  children  may  even  become  irritated, 
apparently  feeling  the  need  for  more  discipline.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  high  school  students  have  the  burden  of  preparing  for  college 
entrance  examinations,  and  are  generally  compliant  to  the  various 
rules  and  codes  of  the  school.  A few  students,  at  the  senior  high 
school  level,  join  in  ideological  student  movements,  demanding  that 
school  authorities  change  their  policies,  and  sometimes  temporarily 
barricading  the  school  buildings*.  In  general,  however,  when  aggres- 
sive behavior  occurs  among  Japanese  children  and  adolescents,  it 
tends  to  be  verbal  rather  than  physical* 
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Effect  of  Status 

The  results  of  the  Japanese  children  confirmed  the  hypotheses 
for  the  ranking  of  aggressive  ratings#  Adults  attacking  children 
was  judged  the  most  justifiable  aggression.  This  type  of  aggres- 
sion was  rated  as  much  less  wrong  than  either  aggression  by  chil- 
dren to  other  children  or  to  adults.  Furthermore,  as  predicted, 
children  attacking  adults  were  judged  to  be  the  most  wrong  of  the 
three  status  indices,  with  children  attacking  children  holding  the 
middle  rank.  (See  Table  P12)o 

Since  Japanese  children  seem  to  rate  the  wrongness  of  the 
aggressor  mainly  in  terms  of  the  aggressors  status  relationship 
to  the  victim,  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed  that  children 
would  also  rate  the  wrongness  of  victims  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
dicted status  relationship.  The  results  indicate  tliat  this  hypo- 
thesis is  generally  confirmed  with  some  exceptions.  As  predicted, 
children  as  victims  of  adult  aggression  were  rated  most  wrong, 
children  being  attacked  by  other  children  as  intermediate  in  wrong- 
ness, and  adults  being  attacked  by  children  as  least  wrong.  How- 
ever, there  were  minor  variations  to  this  trend  by  sex  and  grade. 
These  variations  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(See  Table  P16). 

A.  Age  Differences 

Changes  with  age  were  observed  in  all  three  status  indices, 
for  both  aggressors  and  victims  ratings.  However,  these  changes 
across  ages  were  not  the  same  for  judgements  of  aggressors  and 
victims.  On  the  aggressors  ratings,  adults  attacking  children 
were  judged  to  be  the  least  wrong  of  the  three  indices,  but  the 
degree  of  wrongness  of  these  judgements  increased  as  the  subjects 
grew  older,  so  that  a significant  age  difference  appears  between 
the  judgements  of  eighth  grade  children  and  the  children  of  lower 
grades.  The  index  child-attacks-adul t was  generally  rated  as 
very  wrong,  but  rated  as  increasingly  less  wrong  as  the  children 
grew  older#  Again,  this  effect  is  particularly  apparent  for  the 
eighth  grade  children#  The  index  child-attaks-child  was  rated 
as  intermediate  in  wrongness,  but  the  sixth  grade  subjects  judged 
aggressors  in  this  situation  more  severlv  than  did  the  children 
of  the  other  two  grades.  (See  Table  P12). 

For  the  victims  ratings,  both  adults  and  children  being 
attacked  by  children  were  rated  increasingly  mo re  wrong  as  the 
subjects  grew  older,  whereas  children  being  attacked  by  adults 
were  judged  to  be  less  wrong  by  the  eighth  grade  children,  al- 
though still  more  wrong  than  the  other  victims.  (See  Table  P16). 
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The  major  age  changes  for  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings 
occur  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  grade.  Judgements  of  wrongness 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade  children  are  approximately  equal. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  sex  of  the  children  did  not  significantly  affect  the 
aggressors  ratings,  for  any  of  the  three  status  indices.  (See 
Table  P12;  Figure  P12  Sex).  However,  for  the  victims  ratings 
there  were  two  significant  sex  differences;  boys  are  more  severe 
than  girls  in  their  judgement  of  the  wrongness  of  victims  of 
adult- to-child  and  child- to-child  aggression.  Boys  are  also  more 
severe  in  their  condemnation  of  victims  in  child- to-adul t aggres- 
sion but  this  difference  is  not  significant.  (See  Table  P1&; 

Figure  P16  Sex). 

C.  SES  Differences 

Across  all  grades  the  higher  SES  children  judged  aggressors 
in  each  of  the  three  status  indices  to  bo  less  wrong  than  did  lower 
SES  children,  but  the  only  significant  SES  differences  appears  for 
the  aggressor  ratings  of  the  child- to-child  index.  There  are  no 
significant  interactions  between  SES  and  either  age  or  sex.  (See 
Tables  P12,  P16;  Figures  P12,  P1&  SES). 

D.  Summary 

The  findings  indicate  that  age  is  the  most  important  sampling 
factor  influencing  childrens  judgements  of  the  status  indices, 
since  most  of  the  significant  effects  involve  age  rather  than  sex 
or  SES. 

E.  Interview  Data 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  the  generality  or  rules 
and  lav/s  as  they  apply  to  adults  and  children,  most  Japanese  chil- 
dren (33  out  of  44)  maintained  that  not  all  rules  are  the  same 
for  adults  and  children.  (See  Table  IVB).  This  judgement  was 
shared  almost  equally  by  children  of  both  sexes,  and  by  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  children  of  both  social  classes:  Lower  SES-04% 

and  higher  SES-68%.  Only  nine  subjects  said  that  rules  are  the 
same  for  adults  and  children.  These  findings  suggest  that  chil- 
dren^ judgements  about  aggression  across  status  are  discrimina- 
tive of  status  differences. 

The  children's  views  of  the  importance  of  norms  governing 
individual  behavior  were  clarified  through  assessment  of  their 
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judgement:,  of  the  inevitability  of  detection  of  persons  violating 
ruler;.  ^ri^onsej  to  the  question,  "Does  someone  who  breaks  a rule 
or  lav?  always  get  caught?"  disclosed  that  the  majority  of  children 
believe  that  rule  breakers  get  caught  "always"  (A87.)  or  "most  of 
the  time"  (307.)-  Only  five  subjects  believed  that  rule  violators 
do  not  always  ;;ct  caught:  four  subjects  said  "sometimes  yes  and 

sometimes  no"  and  one  subject  said  "not  always."  (3ce  Table  7 1 1 A ) . 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  seme  children  get  away  with 
breaking  rules  and/or  lav;?”  13  out  of  AA  children  (3A7;)  maintained 
that  no  children  can  c scans  detection  and/or  punishment  for  their 
transgressions*  The  majority  of  the  Japanese  children  said  that 
children  may  esenie  detection  or  punishment  1.  because  of  innocence 
or  lack  of  responsibility  (16  3s  or  367.),  2.  because  of  facilitat- 
ing circumstances  such  as  lack  of  control  by  >arcnis  or  other 
adults  (9  Ss  or  207),  3.  due  to  chance  factors  (3  Ss  or  77.),  or 
A.  through  deviousness  (1  3s  or  27).  (Sec  Table  VI 1 8). 

The  frequency  of  these  responses  varied  with  sex,  ape  and 
5ES  of  the  subjects.  Boys  held  the  opinion  that  no  children 
cscaoc  detection  more  frequently  than  girls,  ( A 8 7,  for  boys  vs. 

22-1  for  girls).  The  frequency  of  this  response  vns  relatively 
unaffected  by  ape  or  3 £3.  (See  Table  VI  ID). 

Tlie  answer  tliat  children  may  cscaoc  detection  because  cf 
innocence  or  lack  of  responsibility  was  more  frequent  among  sixth 
grade  children  (607.)  than  among  fourth  grade  (2A7„)  or  eighth  grade 
(337.)  children.  This  answer  was  also  more  frequent  among  middle 
class  c hi  1 dren  ( 487.)  t ban  among  lover  class  children  (217),  and 
somewhat  more  frequent  among  girls  (397.)  than  among  boys  (337,). 

(Sec  Table  VIIB). 

The  most  striking  finding,  is  that  the  largest  iroiortion 
of  the  Japanese  subjects  contended  that  innocent  or  irresponsible 
children  get  away  with  breaking  rules.  Evidently  those  children 
v;ho  believed  that  children  can  cscaoc  detection  believed  that 
such  chi: dren  have  no  conscious  intent  to  their  rule  breaking, 
but  act  only  through  innocence  or  accident. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  some  adults  get  away  with 
breaking  rules?"  12  out  of  AA  children  (277.)  maintained  that  no 
adults  esenne  detection  or  punishment  for  their  transgressions* 
However,  the  majority  of  the  children  (36  out  of  A A ) thought 
that  adults  may  also  get  away  with  breaking  rules  1.  because  of 
facilitating  circumstances  such  as  lack  of  control  or  strictness 
on  the  part;  of  rule  enforcing  agents  (13  Sr.  or  307-),  2.  because 
of  innocence  (9  Ss  or  207,),  3.  through  high  status  of  the  trans- 
gressor (3  Ss  or  117.),  and  A.  due  to  chance  (A  Ss  or  97.).  (See 
Table  VIIC).  The  frequency  of  these  answers  were  affected  by 
sampling  variables. 
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The  answer  that  adults  my  pel  ovay  with  breaking,  rules,  held 
by  the  majority  of  Japanese  children,  wa s affected  by  all  three 
sampling  variables.  This  response  was  given  more  frequently  by 
girls  (917)  than  by  boys  (717,)  and  by  higher  SE3  children  (847,) 
more  frequently  than  by  lower  SE5  children  (797.).  The  response 
was  also  more  frequent  -among  eighth  grade  children  (947,)  than 
among  sixth  grade  (607-)  or  fourth  grade  (827,)  children. 

The  minion  that  no  adult  escapes  detection  vas  not  affected 
by  SES.  However,  this  response  was  given  more,  frequently  by  boys 
(387,)  than  by  girls  (177)  and  more  frequently  by  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren (407.)  than  by  fourth  (29/,)  or  eighth  (187,)  grade  children. 

The  opinion  that  adults  get  away  with  breaking,  rule?;  because 
of  circumstances  was  not  affected  by  ago.  However,  this  response 
•was  given  more  frequently  by  boys  (337)  than  by  girls  (267,)  and 
by  higher  SE5  children  (367)  than  by  lover  SES  children  (217>). 

The  response  that  innocence  is  the  urinary  reasons  for  adults 
escaping  detection  was  not  affected  by  sex.  This  answer  v?ar>  given 
more  frequently  by  sixth  grade  children  (307)  than  by  fourth  or 
eighth  grade  children  187,  for  both  grades)  and  more  frequently  by 
higher  SE3  children  (247.)  than  by  lower  SES  children  (167,).  As 
vms  the  case  with  the  reasons  given  for  children  escaping  detec- 
tion, those  Japanese  children  who  believed  that  adults  may  some- 
times break  rules  and  get  away  with  it,  focused  on  innocence  as 
the  urinary  reason  for  escaping  detection. 

Among,  Japanese  adults  there  are  expressions  which  are  rele- 
vant to  this  finding.  When  a person  is  detected  by  someone  in 
violation  of  a rule  or  lav;  lie  may  say  "3ono,  tsui  Dekigokoro  kara," 
meaning,  "Uoll,  it  just  happened  by  accident,  or  because  of  situa- 
tional circumstances, 11  i.e.,  not  because  of  purposeful  motives. 

This  is  used  as  a common  excuse  by  adults  as  well  as  children. 
Either  good  or  bad  conduct  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  uninten- 
tionally, by  accident,  fortune  or  misfortune,  that  _s  because  of 
forces  beyond  ones  control.  The  finding  that  Japanese  children 
do  not  think  that  those  who  avoid  detection  are  willful  or  res- 
ponsible for  their  actions  is  consistent  with  this  general  belief. 

The  interview  also  investigated  the  inevitability  of  detec- 
tion via  the  comparative  question,  "Do  children  get  away  with 
breaking  rules  more  often  than  adults?".  The  most  frequent  res- 
ponse to  this  question  ms  that  children  most  often  get  away  with 
breaking  rules  more  than  adults  (26  out  of  44  Ss  or  397.).  Chil- 
dren believed  that  their  transgressions  are  more  permissible  than 
those  of  adults,  because  such  behavior  is  expected  during,  the 
socialisation  process,  which  allows  children  more  freedom  and  less 
restriction  by  rules  than  is  permitted  to  adults.  However,  237. 
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of  the  Japanese  children  thought  that:  adults  have  the  advantage  and 
therefore  escape  detection  more  often  than  children,  suggesting 
that  they  believe  that  adults  are  more  responsible  for  their  be- 
havior than  are  children.  This  answer  becomes  increasingly  less 
frequent  as  children  grow  older.  (See  Table  VIIE). 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  effect  of 
status  varies  with  different  adult  roles,  the  data  were  combined 
into  indices  including  all  nictures  depicting  parents,  teachers, 
or  policemen  scolding  children  or  being  scolded  by  them  as  well 
as  the  pictures  of  children  scolding  other  children.  The  ra<iK 
order  of  aggressors  for  these  role  indices  from  most  to  least 
wrong  was  1)  children,  2)  parents,  3)  teachers,  and  4)  policemen. 
(See  Table  ?10).  The  differences  between  the  means  involving  the 
three  adult  authorities  were,  however,  smaller  than  the  differ- 
ences between  the  means  of  wrongness  of  children  and  adults.  This 
suggests  that  to  children,  adult  status  in  general,  is  more  im- 
portant than  specific  adult  institutional  roles,  so  that  they  dis- 
criminate slight  differences  among  adult  authority  figures  relative 
to  the  differences  between  adult  authorities  and  children. 

The  d1’  ferenccs  among  adult  authority  figures  seemed  to  vary 
along  the  dimension  of  c lo senes;;  of  the  adult  to  the  child’s  daily 
living  and  the  legal  legitimacy  of  the  adult’s  authority.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  rank  order  of  the 
wrongness  of  the  children’s  scolding  adults  holding  different 
authority  roles  is  reciprocal  to  the  rank  order  of  the  wrongness 
of  these  authority  figures  when  scolding  children.  These  findings 
can  be  further  clarified  by  the  YIAPR  questionnaire  results  and 
interview  information. 

For  the  victims  ratings,  the  rank  order  of  ’wrongness  of  chil- 
dren being  scolded  by  adults  was  l)  joI  icemen,  2)  teachers,  3) 
parents,  4)  children.  (See  Table  P14).  It  is  notable  that  this 
rank  order  is  again  'eciprocal  to  the  ran!;  order  in  the  aggressor 
ratings  across  all  grades  and  for  both  sexes,  Japanese  children 
judge  all  adult  authority  figures  as  having  the  right  to  control 
and  sanction  children’s  behavior,  but  the  specific  role  of  the 
authority  figure  seems  to  be  fairly  substantially  differentiated 
by  them.  In  contrast  with  the  above  rank  orders,  the  interview 
data  of  the  children  shows  that  they  rated  the  policemen  as  the 
authority  figure  who  it  is  worst  to  he  scolded  by. 

The  rank  order  of  wrongness  of  adults  being  scolded  by  chil- 
dren is  also  interesting.  This  order  of  victims  is  1)  teacher, 
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2)  parents,  3)  policemen.  (See  Table  P14).  This  rank  order  pro- 
bably reflects  the  degree  of  possible  opportunity  for  children  to 
scold  these  adults  as  well  as  the  unparalleled  justice  of  the 
authority  roles  in  the  children's  perception. 

The  experimenters  observed  emotional  reactions  among  the 
children  in  the  classroom  as  the  pictures  were  being  presented. 

A murmur  of  uneasiness  was  noted  at  the  presentation  of  pictures 
in  which  adults  were  being  scolded  by  children.  This  was  usually 
follovjed  by  laughter  and  whispering  to  each  other  as  if  the  situa- 
tion was  regarded  as  unrealistic  by  younger  children,  but  perhaps 
regarded  as  likely  to  happen  to  older  children. 


A.  Age  Differences 

Age  seamed  to  play  a rather  important  role  in  influencing 
the  judgements  of  wrongness  of  various  aggressors  and  victims  for 
the  seven  status-role  indices.  For  the  aggressors  ratings,  as  the 
children  got  older  their  perception  of  the  wrongness  of  adult 
authority  aggressors  increased  while  their  judgements  of  wrongness 
of  children  scolding  adults  and  other  children  decreased.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  was  the  index  of  children  scolding  parents,  on 
which  the  eighth  grade  children  rated  child  aggressors  far  less 
wrong  than  either  the  fourth  or  sixth  grade  children.  (See  Table 
P10). 

Compared  with  the  results  of  the  other  countries,  the  Japan- 
ese children  rated  children  scolding  adults  as  far  less  wrong  in 
all  grades.  As  stated  before,  Japanese  children  seemed  to  view 
the  situations  in  which  adult  authority  figures  were  scolded  by 
children  as  either  unrealistic  or  strange,  as  compared  with  their 
daily  experiences,  or  as  likely  to  happen  only  if  children  had 
good  reasons  for  scolding  adults.  In  spite  of  their  perception 
of  the  legitimacy  of  adult  authority  roles  as  such,  the  children 
seemed  to  realize  that  adults  do  make  mistakes  and  may  fail  to  do 
right  by  the  children.  Children  may  feel  that  if  adults  have 
taken  advantage  of  them  they  should  at  least  nlead  their  cause. 
This  kind  of  consciousness  of  rightness  of  the  legitimacy  of 
complaints  has  been  developed  among  Japanese  children  in  the 
present  educational  system.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
these  results  obtained,  particularly  with  the  eighth  grade  chil- 
dren who  had  more  experience  and  training  in  the  principles  of 
a democratic  society  where  people's  efficacy  should  be  regarded 
as  an  important  factor  for  progress. 

For  the  victims  ratings  also,  adults  being  scolded  by  chil- 
dren are  judged  to  be  more  wrong  as  the  children  grow  older. 

(See  Table  P14).  The  changes  are  almost  linear.  On  the  other 
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hand,  children  being  scolded  by  adults  are  judged  increasingly  more 
leniently  as  the  children  grow  older,  except  that  the  sixth  grade 
children  judged  the  victims  of  teacher  scolding  to  be  more  wrong 
than  fourth  or  eighth  grade  children.  Age  effects  for  the  victims 
ratings  are  very  strong  in  the  Japanese  data  because  significant 
age  differences  appear  among  all  the  status-role  i*. dices  of  adult 
to  child  verbal  aggression.  The  only  victim  rating  which  does  not 
show  a significant  age  difference  is  the  index  of  child-to-child 
aggression. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

The  analysis  of  aggressor  ratings  showed  no  significant  sex 
differences  for  the  status-role  indices.  (See  Table  P10).  However, 
girls  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  severe  than  boys  in  their  ratings 
of  childrens  aggression  to  teachers  and  policemen* 

Boys  were  significantly  more  critical  than  girls  in  rating 
the  wnrongness  of  child  victims  being  scolded  by  parents,  teachers, 
policemen,  or  other  children,  but  are  not  more  severe  in  judge- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  adults  being  scolded  by  children.  (See 
Table  P14).  This  finding  may  indicate  either  that  girls  tend  to 
be  more  lenient  and  forgiving  of  the  victims  of  adult  scolding, 
or  that  boys  aspire  to  adult  authority  roles  and  model  such  roles 
by  their  strict  judgements. 

While  these  sex  differences  were  not  significantly  influenced 
by  age,  the  leniency  of  the  girls  judgements  increased  with  age, 
while  the  wrongness  judgements  of  boys  peak  at  the  sixth  grade  for 
all  three  authority  roles.  This  suggests  that  boys  aspirations 
for  adult  authority  roles  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  arousal 
around  the  sixth  grade  and  then  decreases. 

C.  SES  Differences 

Lower  class  children  are  significantly  more  severe  than 
their  higher  class  peers  in  judging  the  wrongness  of  children 
scolding  other  children,  parents  or  teachers,  and  the  x^rongness 
of  parents  scolding  children.  (See  Table  P10). 

There  are  no  significant  SES  differences  for  the  victim  rat- 
ings, but  lower  class  children  tend  to  be  more  lenient  in  judge- 
ments of  wrongness  of  children,  parents  and  teachers  as  victims. 

(See  Table  P14). 

Significant  SES  grade  interactions  appear  in  the  aggressor 
ratings  for  the  indices  of  children  scolding  parents  and  teachers. 
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In  the  fourth  grade,  middle  class  children  are  more  severe  in 
their  judgements  for  both  indices  than  are  lower  class  children, 
whereas,  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  lower  class  children  are  more 
severe.  In  the  sixth  grade,  lower  class  children  were  more  cri- 
tical in  judging  chil d-to-oarent  aggression  but  less  critical  in 
judging  child-to-teacher  aggression  than  were  middle  class  chil- 
dren. 


D.  Interview  Data 

In  response  to  the  question  ”What  rules  are  different  for 
adults  and  children?”  more  than  half  of  the  interviewed  Japanese 
children  (61%)  answered  that  rules  of  the  community  and  the  govern- 
ment apply  differently  to  adults  and  children.  In  their  answers 
about  one-fourth  of  the  children  (23%)  cited  the  rules  of  the 
school,  while  none  of  them  mentioned  family  rules.  (See  Table 
IVC).  However,  in  response  to  the  question  nWhat  rules  are  the 
same  for  adults  and  children?”  37  out  of  44  of  the  Japanese  sub- 
jects (84%)  stated  that  rules  of  the  community  and  government 
were  the  same  irrespective  of  age.  (See  Table  IVB).  In  answer- 
ing this  question  about  one-third  (39%)  of  the  children  cited  the 
rules  of  the  school  as  being  the  same  for  adults  and  children, 
while  only  three  children  mentioned  family  rules.  (See  Tables 
IV D and  IVE). 

These  findings  indicate  that  the  children* s judgements  con- 
cerning the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  rule  application, 
referred  more  often  to  rules  of  the  community  or  government  than 
to  those  of  the  family.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Japanese 
children  emphasize  the  sameness  of  rules  of  the  community*  govern- 
ment and  school  as  they  apply  to  adults  and  children,  much  more 
than  the  children  in  any  other  country  of  the  sample. 

The  emohasis  upon  consistency  of  community  and  government 
rules  varied  with  age,  sex  and  SES.  Almost  all  of  the  primary 
school  children  (fourth  and  sixth  graders)  emphasized  government 
rules  more  than  the  children  in  junion  high  (eighth  grade). 
Government  and  community  rules  were  mentioned  by  all  boys,  but 
only  70%  of  the  girls,  and  by  almost  all  of  the  higher  SES  chil- 
dren as  opposed  to  74%  of  the  lower  SES  children. 

Responses  to  the  interview  question  ”Who  can  make  you  obey 
rules  and  laws?”  and  ”Who  cannot  make  you  obey  rules  and  laws?” 
further  clarify  children* s views  about  conditions  permitting  per- 
sons to  enforce  rules  and  require  obedience.  (See  Tables  VIA  and 
B).  The  responses  show  that  age-status  is  an  important  differ- 
entiating factor.  More  than  60%  of  the  interviewed  sample  thought 
that  parents  and  teachers  share  the  power  to  enforce  rules  on 
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children;  (of  the  44  subjects  interviewed  27  mentioned  the  father, 
30  the  mother,  and  33  the  teacher,  while  only  9 Ss  mentioned  the 
policeman  and  3 cited  other  government  officials* 

It  is  striking  that  the  teacher  is  ranked  as  the  most  power- 
ful figure,  even  higher  than  the  parents  by  Japanese  children  of 
both  sexes  and  social  classes.  This  ranking  is  particularly  ap- 
narent  for  girls  and  for  the  fourth  and  eighth  graders.  This 
suggests  that,  the  Japanese  children  of  the  sample  used  in  this 
study,  regard  the  school  teacher  as  the  most  effective  in  gaining 
children's  comoliance,  and  as  a oerson  who  weilds  powerful  in- 
fluence through  close,  nurturant  and  somewhat  affectionate  ties. 
This  interpretation  varies  somewhat  from  some  of  the  points  made 
in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter. 

The  rank  order  given  to  parents  by  the  subjects  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  are  ineffective  in  making  children 
obey.  Parents  are  particularly  effective  rule  enforcers  for 
girls,  sixth  grade  children  and  lower  class  children  respec- 
tively*  (See  Table  VIA).  Policemen  appear  to  be  less  able 
than  parents  or  teachers  to  make  children  obey,  since  only  20% 
of  the  children  rank  them  first.  This  point  will  be  discussed 
later. 


Responses  to  the  questions  concerning  people  who  cannot 
enforce  rules  on  children  show  that  children's  judgements  are 
not  entirely  influenced  by  respect:  for  adult  status.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  children  said  that  adults  with  bad  intentions 
or  bad  character  could  not  make  them  obey.  This  somewhat 
ethical  view  of  authority  was  more  frequent  among  sixth  grade 
children  (40%)  than  among  fourth  grade  (29%)  or  eighth  grade 
(24%)  children,  and  more  frequent  among  girls  (35%)  than  among 
boys  (24%).  This  view  was  also  supported  more  often  by  lower 
class  children  (32%)  than  by  middle  class  children  (28%). 

In  connection  with  these  questions  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  children  said  that  strangers,  or  people  not  related  to  them 
by  blood  or  institutional  ties,  could  not  make  them  obey.  This 
view  is  held  more  frequently  by  middle  class  children  (32%)  than 
by  lower  class  children  (2l7o)  and  by  boys  (29%)  more  frequently 
than  by  girls  (26%) « There  is  also  an  age  difference  in  the 
frequency  with  which  this  opinion  is  cited,  (eighth  grade  2970, 
sixth  grade  30%  and  fourth  grade  24%). 

Almost  one-fifth  of  the  Japanese  subjects  said  that  young 
people  could  not  make  them  obey.  This  opinion  was  held  more 
frequently  by  fourth  grade  children  (29%)  than  by  sixth  grade 
(107o)  or  eighth  grade  (12%)  children;  more  frequently  by  boys 
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(29%)  as  opposed  to  girls  (97,),  and  more  frequently  by  higher  SES 
children  (24%)  vs. lower  SES  children  (10%). 

Only  six  subjects,  five  of  them  middle  class  said  that  there 
was  no  one  who  "could  not  make  them  obey*" 

Responses  to  the  questions  "Whom  is  it  worst  for  you  to  be 
punished  by?"  and  "Whom  is  it  worst  for  you  to  punish?"  (See 
Tables  IXA  and  IXC)  also  demonstrate  children1 s differential 
perception  of  authority  figures* 

Mothers  and  fathers  were  cited  most  frequently  in  answer 
to  the  first  question,  "Whom  is  it  worst  for  you  to  be  punished 
by?".  Mother  was  cited  as  the  first  choice  by  59%  of  the  total 
sample « Mother  was  ranked  first  more  frequently  by  girls  (61%) 
than  by  boys  (57%),  and  by  lower  SES  children  (63%)  more  fre- 
quently than  by  higher  SES  children  (56%).  The  frequency  with 
which  mothers  ranked  first  decreased  with  age;  (fourth  grade 
7670>  si3:th  grade  507o  and  eighth  grade  477,). 

The  father  was  usually  ranked  second  as  the  person  whom 
it  is  worst  to  be  punished  by.  The  frequency  of  this  choice 
increased  with  age;  (fourth  grade  297>,  sixth  grade  407o  and 
eighth  grade  717o)o  Fathers  were  chosen  more  frequently  by 
girls  (56%)  than  by  boys  (38%)  but  no  difference  was  found 
between  the  two  SES  groups. 

Teachers  received  far  fewer  choices  than  parents  in  res- 
ponse to  these  questions  (970),  while  the  policeman  received 
no  first  choices  at  all. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  results  are  reversed  if  one 
looks  at  the  last  choice  answers  to  the  same  questions.  The 
majority  of  the  children  (807o)  rank  policeman  last.  Policemen 
are  ranked  as  last  choice  more  frequently  by  boys  (867,)  than 
by  girls  (74%)  and  by  higher  SES  children  (88%)  than  by  lower 
class  children  (687o).  This  ranking  decreased  slightly  as  chil- 
dren grew  older  (fourth  grade  827,,  sixth  grade  80%  and  eighth 
grade  7670). 

The  reasons  given  for  first  choices  were  based  mostly  upon 
expectations  of  help  from  parents,  rather  than  fear  of  severe 
punishment  or  fear  of  the  power  of  the  authority  figures.  Al- 
though the  number  of  respondents  giving  this  reason  was  not 
many  (only  7)  this  answer  was  more  salient  than  any  other. 

In  responding  to  the  question,  "Whom  is  it  worst  for  you 
to  punish?"  347,  of  the  children  mentioned  policemen  as  their 
first  choice,  followed  by  mother  (16%),  father  (14%)  and  teacher 
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(14%).  This  ranking  was  unaffected  by  sex  or  SES  but  did  vary  by 
age.  The  fourth  grade  children  followed  the  general  ranking  listed 
above;  the  sixth  grade  children  did  not  mention  father  or  teacher, 
while  the  eighth  grade  children  chose  teacher  most  often  (24%) 
followed  by  mother  and  father  (both  18%)  and  ooliceman  (12%). 

The  Japanese  children  seemed  to  be  very  reluctant  to  give 
reasons  for  their  first  choice  of  the  person  whom  it  is  worst  to 
punish.  Only  l87>  of  the  subjects  responded  to  this  question  and 
the  only  answer  given  was  that  the  oerson  whom  it  is  worst  to 
punish  is  the  person  whom  you  should  respect. 

The  mother  was  listed  as  last  choice  for  the  person  whom  it 
is  worst  to  ounish  by  467o  of  the  children,  followed  by  father 
(27%),  policeman  (14%)  and  teacher  (9%).  This  rank  order  of  last 
choices  was  unaffected  by  sex,  but  the  lower  SES  children  cited 
the  policeman  as  last  choice  more  often  than  the  father,  while 
the  frequency  of  mother  as  last  choice  decreased  with  age;  father 
was  ranked  last  by  sixth  grade  children,  and  policeman  was  ranked 
last  by  eighth  grade  children  more  frequently  than  by  children  of 
the  younger  grades#  (See  Table  IXB). 

These  findings  support  the  interpretation  of  Tapp  in  her 
cross-national  analysis  of  the  interview  data  that  Japanese  chil- 
dren value  personal  and  affiliative  qualities  as  more  important 
in  gaining  compliance  than  the  children  of  other  countries,  and 
are  less  affected  by  expectations  of  severe  punishment  by  govern- 
ment or  other  institutions,  being  only  influenced  by  a sense  of 
respect. 

In  conclusion,  Japanese  children’s  judgements  about  inter- 
personal aggression  were  primarily  determined  by  the  relative 
age-status  of  aggressors  and  victims,  and  to  a lesser--but  still 
appreciable  degree-~by  the  role  of  the  authority  figures.  Dif- 
ferentiation of  the  justice  of  scolding  by  role  seemed  to  be 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  childrens  personal  closeness  and  affec- 
tive attachment  to  each  of  the  authority  figures. 


Effect  of  Action 

The  effect  of  the  mode  of  aggression  was  assessed  by  four 
sets  of  pictures  depicting  parents  hitting  children,  parents 
scolding  children,  children  hitting  children,  and  children  scold- 
ing children.  This  allowed  a comparison  of  the  judgements  of 
the  wrongness  of  physical  vs.verbal  aggression  for  these  figures. 
The  hypothesis  that  hitting  would  be  judged  more  wrong  than 
scolding  was  confirmed  for  the  Japanese  sample.  Hitting  was 
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judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  scolding  for  both  parent- to-child  and 
child-to-child  aggression®  (See  Table  P10). 

The  hypothesis  that  the  victims  of  physical  aggression  would 
be  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  victims  of  verbal  aggression 
was  not  confirmed.  Victims  of  physical  aggression  were,  in  fact, 
judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  the  victims  of  verbal  aggression  or 
scolding  for  both  the  parent-to-child  and  the  child-to-child  in- 
dices® (See  Table  P14)„  Although  these  effects  were  consistent 
for  both  sexes  and  across  all  grades,  the  degree  of  wrongness  of 
the  subjects*  judgements  varied  by  sex  and  age,  as  will  be  des- 
cribed in  later  sections.  Japanese  children  aoparently  acknow« 
leged  the  right  of  parents  to  verbally  discipline  children,  by 
right  of  seniority,  but  they  seem  not  to  acknowledge  this  right 
when  the  parents  resort  to  physical  punishment.  When  parents 
use  physical  aggression  they  are  judged  to  be  more  wrong  and 
their  victims  are  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  when  they  rely  on 
scolding. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Japanese  children* s judge- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  -he  use  of  physical  aggression  by 
parents  were  more  severe  than  those  of  children  in  many  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  sample.  One  of  the  important  principles 
of  democratic  education  in  Japan  is  the  point  of  view  among  the 
Japanese  people  that  neither  parents  or  teachers  should  use 
physical  violence  in  order  to  punish  children. 


A.  Age  Differences 

Age  differences  in  children* s judgements  of  the  action 
indices  are  significant  in  two  out  of  four  of  the  aggressors 
ratings  and  two  out  of  four  of  the  victims  ratings.  (See  Tables 
P10  and  P14). 

For  the  aggressors  ratings  sixth  grade  children  rated  child- 
to-child  physical  aggression  as  the  most  wrong  of  the  four  in- 
dices and  more  wrong  than  either  fourth  or  eighth  grade  children. 
Children’s  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  child-to-child  verbal 
aggression  decreased  significantly  with  age.  By  contrast,  judge- 
ments of  parental  aggression  either  hitting  or  scolding  became 
increasingly  more  severe  as  children  grew  older  but  differences 
among  three  age  groups  were  not  significant. 

On  the  victim  indices  eighth  grade  children  judged  child 
victims  of  physical  aggression  by  other  children  to  be  more  wrong 
than  either  fourth  or  sixth  grade  children.  This  relationship 
is  reversed  in  the  cases  of  ratings  of  children  being  scolded 
by  parents.  That  is,  the  fourth  grade  children  rated  child 
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victims  to  be  more  wrong  than  did  either  sixth  and  eighth  grade 
children.  Both  of  these  age  differences  are  significant.  There 
are,  however,  no  significant  curvilinear  relationships  for  the 
indices  of  children  being  hit  by  narents  or  being  scolded  by 
other  children. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  the  children's 
judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  actions  of  aggressors.  There  was 
a trend  indicating  that  girls  ratings  of  aggressors  were  somewhat 
more  severe  than  those  of  boys,  except  for  their  ratings  of  par- 
ents scolding  children.  (See  Table  P10). 

Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  more  critical  of 
victims  than  are  girls  for  all  of  the  action  indices*  These 
sex  differences  are  significant  for  the  indices  of  children 
being  scolded  either  by  parents  or  by  other  children.  This 
fact  may  reflect  the  boys1  condemnation  of  children  who  are 
caught  in  their  wrongdoing,  either  by  parents  or  by  peers  and 
therefore  scolded.  (See  Table  ?14). 


C.  SES  Differences 

Only  two  significant  SES  differences  were  found  in  the  ag- 
gressors of  the  action  indices.  Lower  class  children  are  more 
severe  in  their  judgements  of  both  parents  or  children  scolding 
children.  (See  Table  P10). 

There  is  a significant  SES  x age  interaction  for  the  aggres- 
sors ratings,  for  the  parents-hit-children  index.  Lower  class 
children  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades  judged  parental  aggres- 
sors more  severely,  than  the  higher  class  children,  whereas,  in 
the  sixth  grade  the  higher  class  children  have  the  more  severe 
judgements . 

There  are  no  significant  SES  differences  for  the  victims 
ratings  of  the  action  indices.  (See  Table  P14).  However, 
there  is  a trend  for  the  higher  SES  children  to  rate  the  vic- 
tims of  physical  aggression  of  both  parents  or  other  children 
as  more  wrong  than  the  lower  SES  subjects.  A similar,  although 
less  strong  trend,  is  seen  in  the  victims  ratings  of  children 
being  scolded  by  other  children. 


D.  Summary 

The  hypothesis  that  physical  aggression  would  be  judged 
to  be  more  wrong  than  verbal  aggression  was  confirmed  for  the 
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Japanese  sample,  for  both  oarent -to-child  and  child-to-chi Id  aggres- 
sion. However,  the  hyoothesis  that  victims  of  physical  aggression 
would  be  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  victims  of  verbal  aggres- 
sion, was  not  confirmed,  because  when  parents  resort  to  physical 
aggression  to  discipline  children,  they  are  judged  to  be  more  wrong 
than  their  victims. 

Among  the  three  indices,  age  differences  appeared  to  be  the 
most  significant  for  both  aggressors  and  victims  ratings;  sex  dif- 
ferences affect  only  the  victim  ratings  while  SES  differences  are 
salient  only  for  the  aggressor  ratings.  A significant  SES  :s  age 
interaction  appears  for  the  parents-hit-children  index. 


Effects  of  Sex  and  Role 

The  analysis  of  aggressors  and  victims  ratings  for  individual 
pictures  further  clarifies  the  findings  on  the  effects  of  age-status 
and  status-role  mode  of  action  and  sex  on  children's  judgements 
about  interpersonal  aggression.  (See  Tables  P9  and  P13). 


A.  Age  Differences 

Significant  grade  differences  appear  on  twelve  of  the  aggres- 
sors ratings  of  children  scolding  various  adult  authority  figures 
and  peers.  All  indices  of  child-scolds-parents  except  bor-scolds- 
father  reveal  significant  curvilinear  changes.  Sixth  grade  chil- 
dren (either  girls  or  boys)  appear  to  be  more  severe  than  other 
age  groups  in  the  ratings  of  children* s verbal  aggression  toward 
either  father  or  mother.  The  children's  verbal  aggression  toeard 
peers,  particularly  boy-scolding-boy  and  girl-scolding-girl  de- 
crease as  they  grow  older.  (See  Table  P9). 


Effect  of  Sex 

To  analyze  the  effect  of  children's  sex  upon  their  judge- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  both  aggressors  and  victims  the  ratings 
for  individual  pictures  were  combined  to  form  the  following  in- 
dices. Males-attack-males  (MAM),  males-attack-f emales  (MAF), 
females-attack-males  (FAM),  and  f emales-attack-f emal es  (FAF). 

In  these  combinations,  status  role  and  action  were  ignored. 

The  Japanese  data  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  aggressors 
in  female- to- female  aggression  will  be  judged  to  be  worse  than 
aggressors  in  male-to-male  aggression,  but  does  not  confirm 
fully  the  hypothesis  that  aggressors  in  male-to-f emal e aggression 
will  be  worse  than  aggressors  in  male-to-male  aggression.  The 
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latter  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  Japanese  girls,  but  not  by 
the  Japanese  boys.  The  rank  otuv  : of  wrongness  of  aggressors  for 
the  total  Japanese  sample  is:  1.  f emal e-to-male ; 2.  female-to- 

female;  3.  male-to-male ; and  4.  male-to-f emale.  (See  Table  Pll; 

Figure  Pll  Sex). 

The  rank  order  of  the  victims  ratings  is  not  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  aggressor  ratings.  These  ratings,  therefore,  do  not  fully 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  victims  of  male-to-f emal e aggression 
will  be  worse  than  victims  of  male-to-male  aggression,  but  do  con- 
firm the  hypothesis  that  victims  of  female-to-f emale  aggression 
vjill  be  worse  than  victims  of  f emale-to-mal e aggression.  The  rank 
order  of  the  victims  ratings  for  the  entire  sample  is:  1.  male- 

to-male;  2.  male-to-f emale;  3.  f emale-to-female;  and  4.  female-to- 
male.  (See  Table  P15;  Figure  P15  Sex). 

A.  Age  Differences 

The  sex  indices  for  aggressors  ratings  showed  significant 
variation  for  all  grades  except  for  the  male-to-male  index.  How- 
ever, the  only  significant  age  difference  for  the  victims  ratings 
appears  in  the  female-to-male  index.  (See  Tables  Pll  and  P15)# 

In  the  aggressors  ratings  fourth  grade  boys  and  girls  judged 
aggressors  to  be  less  wrong  than  the  sixth  grade  boys  and  girls, 
irrespective  of  the  identity  of  the  aggressor.  However,  the  judge- 
ments of  wrongness  of  aggressors  decreased  for  both  sexes  at  the 
eighth  grade-  Eighth  grade  children  judged  aggressors  to  be  less 
wrong  than  either  fourth  or  sixth  grade  children,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  8th  grade  children  judged  male-to-f emale  aggressors  to 
be  more  wrong  than  the  4th  grade  children.  These  data  indicate 
that  the  sixth  grade  children  were  generally  the  most  critical  of 
aggressors.  These  differences  are  significant  for  the  aggressor 
ratings  of  three  sex  indices,  but  not  significant  for  male-to- 
male  aggression  ratings. 

The  victims  ratings  show  that  fourth  and  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren judged  victims  of  male-to-f eraale  aggression  to  be  the  most 
wrong,  but  the  eighth  grade  children  judged  the  victims  of  male- 
to-male  aggression  to  be  the  worst.  Male  victims  being  attacked 
by  females  were  rated  as  the  least  wrong  by  all  three  grades  of 
children,  and  among  the  three  grades  the  degree  of  judged  wrong- 
ness increased  significantly  as  children  grew  older.  Thera  were 
no  significant  differences  in  the  other  sex  indices  but  there 
seems  to  be  a trend  for  the  sixth  grade  children  to  be  most 
severe  in  their  judgements. 

The  results  may  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  as  children 
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grow  older  they  develoo  sympathy  for  the  situations  in  which  females 
are  compelled  to  attack  males,  and  feel  increasing  sympathy  for  the 
female  aggressor  rather  than  for  her  male  victim. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

Sex  aopears  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  interesting  sampling 
variable  affecting  the  aggressors  ratings  for  the  four  sex  indices. 
(See  Table  Pll  and  Figure  Pll  Sex).  Both  boys  and  girls  ranked 
f emale-to-male  aggression  as  first  in  wrongness  and  female-to- 
fcmale  aggression  as  second.  However,  the  sexes  diverged  on  their 
rankings  of  male  aggressors.  Girls  rated  male-to-f ernale  aggres- 
sion third  and  male-to-male  aggression  fourth,  whereas  boys  re- 
versed this  order,  rating  male-to-male  aggression  third  and  male- 
to-female  aggression  as  least  wrong.  The  differences  between 
the  sexes  on  these  ratings  of  male  aggression  are  statistically 
significant • 

These  data  indicate  somewhat  different  attitudes  between 
the  two  sexes  concerning  their  judgement  of  male  aggressors. 

Girls  are  evidently  accustomed  to  male  aggression  which  is 
nothing  unusual  in  their  daily  lives  and  least  wrong.  Boys 
may  feel  that  male-to-f ernale  aggression  is  not  unusual  if  the 
male  has  a good  reason  to  attack  the  female.  Perhaps  Japanese 
boys  feel  that  males  could  find  something  wrong  with  females 
more  often  than  females  with  the  males# 

The  above  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  ranking  of 
the  victims  wrongness  in  boys  judgement.  (See  Table  Pi 5 and 
Figure  PI  5 Sex).  Boys  rated  female  victims  being  attacked  by 
males  as  the  most  wrong  whereas  girls  rated  the  same  victims 
as  least  wrongo  Furthermore,  girls  ranked  the  male  victims 
being  attacked  by  males  as  most  wrong,  showing,  therefore, 
no  sympathy  toward  victims  of  male  aggression.  Boys  appear 
to  be  more  significantly  severe  in  most  of  their  judgements  of 
the  wrongness  of  victims  than  are  girls,  but  there  is  no  signi- 
ficant difference  between  the  two  sexes  for  male  victims  being 
attacked  by  females* 


C.  SES  Differences 

There  are  no  significant  differences  between  the  two  SES 
samples  on  any  of  the  ratings  of  either  aggressors  or  victims 
for  these  sex  indices.  (See  Tables  Pll  and  P15).  However, 
there  seems  to  be  a trend  for  lower  SES  children  to  be  more 
critical  in  their  judgements  of  aggressors  and  less  critical 
in  their  judgements  of  victims  than  higher  SES  children.  For 
instance,  lower  class  children  rate  male-to-male  aggressors 
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as  more  wrong  than  do  middle  class  children,  but  rate  female-to- 
female  victims  as  less  wrong  than  do  middle  class  children.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  consistent,  however,  because  it  is  confounded 
with  an  age  variable.  The  sixth  grade  children’s  judgements  of 
male-to-male  aggression  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the 
general  social  class  difference  and  the  judgements  of  female 
victims  attacked  by  females  show  no  social  class  difference  in 
the  sixth  grade. 

The  judgements  about  both  aggressors  and  victims  in  cross 
sex  aggression  show  a somewhat  restricted  range  compared  to  that 
of  the  status  indices.  The  data  suggest  that  the  children’s 
judgements  of  sex  differences  in  aggression  were  not  particularly 
varied,  neither  too  severe  nor  too  lenient. 

D.  Interview  Data 

In  answering  the  questions  about  the  generality  and  consis- 
tency of  rules  arid  laws  as  they  apply  to  males  and  females,  more 
than  36  (80%)  of  the  44  Japanese  children  interviewed  said  that 
all  rules  are  the  same  for  boys  and  girls;  6 children  (14%)  said 
that  some  rules  are  the  same  and  some  are  different,  and  only 
two  children  said  that  it  depends  uoon  the  situation.  (See  Table 
IVA). 


Across  all  grades  judgements  of  the  quality  and  consistency 
of  rules  for  boys  and  girls  were  about  equally  frequent  for  higher 
SES  children  (80%)  and  lower  SES  children  (84%);  but  somewhat  more 
frequent  for  boys  (90%)  than  girls  (74%).  The  number  of  children 
stating  that  rules  are  consistent  for  both  sexes  decreased  for 
eighth  grade  children  (71%),  while  the  answer  that  some  rules  are 
the  same  but  some  are  not,  became  more  frequent  (29%)  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  questions  concerning  the  probability  that  boys  vs.  girls 
might  escape  detection  or  punishment  for  rule  violation  revealed 
that  nearly  one-half  (21  Ss ) of  the  interviewed  children  believed 
that  girls  and  boys  have  equal  chances  of  escaping  detection. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  sample  (16  Ss)  thought  that  girls  get 
away  with  breaking  rules  more  often  than  boys,  whereas  only  4 
children  thought  that  boys  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more  often 
than  girls.  (See  Table  VIID). 

The  opinion  that  males  and  females  have  equal  chances  to 
get  away  with  breaking  rules  shows  a curvilinear  grade  changes 
70%.  of  the  sixth  grade  children  hold  this  view  as  compared  with 
41%  of  the  fourth  and  eighth  grade  children.  Higher  class  chil- 
dren and  girls  appear  to  hold  this  opinion  more  frequently  than 
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lower  class  children  or  boys* 

The  opinion  that  girls  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more 
often  than  boys  is  held  by  boys  (43%)  more  frequently  than  by 
girls  (30%),  and  by  lower  SES  subjects  (4270)  more  frequently 
than  by  higher  SES  subjects  (3270).  Finally,  the  opinion  that 
boys  have  a greater  chance  than  girls  of  escaping  detection 
and/or  punishment  is  more  frequent  among  eighth  grade  children 
(18%)  than  among  sixth  grade  children  (107c),  and  among  lower 
SES  children  (1670)  than  among  higher  SES  children  (4%)* 

These  findings  indicate  that  more  Japanese  children  be- 
lieve that  males  and  females  are  equal  in  both  rule  enfcrcment 
and  in  escaping  detection.  This  opinion  is  also  common  in  other 
countries  and,  as  compared  with  the  fourth  and  eighth  grade  chil- 
dren, the  sixth  grade  children  appear  to  hold  this  opinion  most 
frequently.  This  may  mean  that  the  democratic  ideal  of  equality 
between  the  sexes  affects  the  Japanese  children  particularly 
strongly  during  the  last  year  of  their  primary  education. 


Effect  of  Sex,  Role  and  Action 

Examination  of  the  responses  to  the  individual  pictures 
reveals  some  differences  in  judgements  of  individual  characters 
which  are  masked  in  the  more  condensed  indices. 

A.  Age  Differences 

For  the  aggressors  ratings  there  were  significant  age  effects 
for  more  than  half  of  all  of  the  pictures  related  to  action.  For 
all  four  pictures  depicting  parents  hitting  children  the  ranking 
of  the  wrongness  of  the  aggressors  as  well  as  the  mean  score  of 
the  wrongness  varied  along  the  age  dimension.  The  eighth  grade 
children  rated  father  hitting  daughter  as  most  wrong  and  mother 
hitting  son  as  second,  whereas  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren judged  mother  hitting  son  as  most  wrong  and  father  hitting 
son  as  second.  (See  Table  P9).  As  children  grew  older  their 
judgements  of  parental  physical  violence  became  more  severe. 
However,  sixth  grade  children  were  most  severe  in  condemnation 
of  both  mothers1  and  fathers’  use  of  physical  aggression. 

Significant  age  trends  were  also  noticable  in  ratings  of 
the  wrongness  of  policemen  scolding  boys  and  girls.  As  children 
got  older  they  judged  the  oolicemen  to  be  increasingly  more 
wrong.  The  same  tendency  was  seen  in  the  ratings  of  teacher 
scolding  boy  but  not  in  the  ratings  of  teacher  scolding  girl. 

The  wrongness  of  children  scolding  policeman  was  rated  less 
and  less  as  they  got  older. 
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Victims  ratings  also  show  significant  age  effects  for  more 
than  half  of  the  indices.  (See  Table  P13).  For  all  of  the  adult 
figures,  father,  mother,  teachers,  and  policemen  being  scolded 
by  either  boys  or  girls.  All  adult  victims  were  rated  increas- 
ingly more  wrong  as  the  children  grew  older.  Also,  almost  all 
of  the  ratings  of  child  victims  of  various  adult  verbal  aggres- 
sion were  affected  by  the  subject's  age.  The  fourth  grade  children 
rated  son  being  scolded  by  father  more  wrong,  and  daughter  being 
scolded  either  by  father  or  mother  more  wrong  than  did  the  sixth 
and  eighth  grade  children*  The  sixth  grade  .children  rated  daughter 
being  scolded  by  father  more  severely  than  did  older  or  younger 
children,  respectively.  The  fourth  grade  children  also  judged 
either  boy  or  girl  being  scolded  by  policemen  more  wrong  than 
did  the  sixth  and  eighth  grade  children.  The  only  exception 
was  the  picture  of  a girl  being  scolded  by  a teacher.  For  this 
picture  the  age  difference  is  not  significant. 

There  are  no  significant  age  differences  for  the  victims 
ratings  of  peer-to-peer  aggression,  as  long  as  the  aggression 
is  verbal.  However,  subjects  judged  oeer-to-peer  physical 
aggression  as  more  wrong  as  they  grow  older.  Again,  the  trend 
mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  effect  of  action,  is  repeated  in 
terms  of  more  specific  sex-role  relationships. 

These  findings  suggest  that  age  is  an  important  influence 
upon  Japanese  children's  judgement  of  conditions  affecting  adult 
control  of  children's  behavior,  and  punishment  of  their  miscon- 
duct. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  analysis  of  the  status  and  action  indices  showed  that 
the  aggressors  ratings  were  not  significantly  effected  by  the 
subject's  sex.  The  individual  picture  analysis  reveals  signi- 
ficant sex  differences  in  the  aggressors  ratings  of  the  pictures, 
boy-scolds-father,  boy-scolds-teacher,  boy-scolds-policeman. 

Boys  were  less  severe  in  their  judgements  of  the  boy  aggressors 
than  were  girls  for  all  of  these  pictures.  These  findings  pro- 
bably indicate  that  boys  identify  with  persons  of  their  own  sex 
and  age  in  confrontation  with  adult  authority. 

Significant  sex  differences  also  appear  in  the  aggressors 
ratings  for  the  pictures  boy-scolds-boy,  boy-scolds-girl , and 
girl -scolds-boy.  Each  sex  of  subject  rated  the  opposite  sexed 
aggressor  as  more  wrong,  obviously  sympathizing  with  their  own 
sex.  There  was  no  significant  difference,  however,  on  the 
index  of  girl -scolds-girl . 

Significant  sex  differences  were  revealed  for  half  of  the 
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eight  hitting  indices  on  the  victims  ratings.  The  indices  in  ques- 
tion were  daughter-being-hit -by-father , girl-being-hit-by-boy, 
girl-being-hit-by-girl,  and  boy-being-hit-by-girl.  For  the  first 
three  indices  boys  rated  the  victims  more  severely  than  girls. 

On  the  fourth  index,  boy-being-hit-by-girl,  girls  rated  the  vic- 
*■ :m  more  severely  than  boys. 

Nine  significant  sex  differences  appear  for  the  victim 
ratings  of  the  scolding  indices.  The  pictures  showing  signifi- 
cant sex  differences  are  1)  daughter-being-scolded-by-father, 

2)  daughter-being-scolded-by-mother,  3)  girl-being-scolded-by- 
boy,  4)  girl-being-scolded-by-girl,  3)  boy-being-scolded-by- 
girl,  6)  girl-being-scolded-by-teacher,  7)  girl -being-scolded- 
by-pol iceman,  8)  f ather-being-scolded-by-son,  9)  ooliceman- 
being-scolded-by-boy.  For  each  of  these  indices  except  boy- 
being-scolded-by-girl , the  male  subjects  judged  the  victims 
to  be  more  wrong  than  the  female  subjects. 

These  findings  indicate  that  Japanese  children  identify 
with  their  own  sex  in  judging  the  wrongness  of  children1 s be- 
havior with  respect  to  both  physical  and  verbal  aggression. 

C.  SES  Differences 

The  status  role  indices  show  social  class  to  be  a signifi- 
cant variable  affecting  the  aggressors  ratings  for  the  indices 
of  parents-scolding-children  and  children-scolding-children. 

The  picture  analysis  indicates  that  only  two  pictures  show 
significant  sex  affects  for  aggressors  ratings.  Both  of  these 
are  hitting  pictures,  i,e.5  mother-hits-son,  mother-hits- 
daughter.  For  both  of  these  pictures  middle  class  children 
judged  the  mother  to  be  more  wrong  than  lower  class  children. 

All  eight  peer-tc-peer  pictures  (including  boy  hitting 
either  boy  or  girl,  girl  scolding  either  girl  or  boy,  etc.) 
showed  no  significant  SES  differences  for  indices  within  and 
cross  sex  aggression,  either  physical  or  verbal. 

The  picture  of  father-scolding-con  and  father-scolding- 
daughter  revealed  that  lower  class  children  judged  the  father 
to  be  significantly  more  wrong  than  did  the  higher  class  chil- 
dren. 


Three  other  pictures  also  showed  significant  SES  differ- 
ences on  the  aggressors  ratings.  The  lower  class  children 
judged  the  girl -scolding-father,  girl-scolding-teacher  and 
teacher-scolding-girl  more  severely  than  their  middle  class 
peers. 
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The  status-role  indices  showed  significant  SES  time  Age 
interaction*.  For  the  aggressors  ratings  of  1)  parents-hit- 
children,  2)  children-scold-parents , 3)  children-scold-teacher. 
The  analysis  of  the  individual  oictures  revealed  that  the  lower 
class  children  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades  judged  father- 
hits-son  to  be  significantly  more  wrong  than  did  the  higher 
class  children,  whereas  in  the  sixth  grade  a contrary  effect 
appeared.  Lower  class  children  rated  mother-hits-son  more 
leniently  than  did  their  higher  class  peers  for  all  grades. 

Another  significant  SES  times  Age  interaction  was  observed 
for  the  picture  boy-hit s-boy.  The  lower  class  children  in  the 
fourth  and  eighth  grades  judged  the  aggressor  to  be  more  wrong 
than  their  middle  class  peers,  whereas  the  contrary  affect 
appears  for  the  sixth  grade  children. 

No  significant  interaction  aooears  for  the  pictures  of 
either  fathers  or  mothers  scolding  children.  Significant  inter- 
action occurs  for  the  boy-scolds-f ather  picture*.  In  the  fourth 
grade  the  lower  class  children  judged  the  boy  to  be  less  wrong 
than  did  their  higher  class  peers,  but  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
grades  the  lower  class  children  rated  the  boy  aggressor  to  be 
more  wrong  than  did  the  middle  class  children.  A significant 
interaction  also  aooears  for  the  picture  girl-scoids-girl . 

Lower  class  children  in  the  fourth  grade  judge  the  girl’s  aggres- 
sion to  be  less  wrong  than  do  the  middle  class  children,  but  in 
the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  the  lower  class  subjects  appear  more 
severe  in  their  judgements  of  wrongness. 

Social  class  did  not  affect  the  victims  ratings,  of  any  of 
the  status-role  indices.  However,  the  individual  pictures  showed 
significant  social  class  differences  for  two  of  the  victims  of 
girl’s  aggressionj  mother  and  policeman.  For  these  two  indices 
middle  class  children  judged  the  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than 
lower  class  children. 


Summary 

The  Japanese  data  confirms  the  hyootheses  for  the  ranking 
of  both  the  aggressors  and  victims  ratings  of  the  status  indices 
with  minor  variations  for  the  victims  ratings.  Age  changes  were 
observed  for  aggressors  and  victims  ratings  of  all  three  status 
indices.  While  these  age  changes  are  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  direction  for  both  the  aggressors  and  victims  ratings, 
major  changes  for  both  kinds  of  ratings  occur  between  the  sixth 
and  eighth  grades.  Sex  differences  affect  only  the  victims 
ratings  of  the  status  indices;  boys  tend  to  be  more  severe  in 
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their  judgements  of  victims  than  do  girls*  Across  all  grades 
higher  SES  children  judge  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than  do 
lower  SES  children*  however*  the  SES  difference  is  significant 
only  for  the  aggressors  ratings  of  the  child-attacks-child 
index.  In  all*  age  is  clearly  the  most  important  sampling 
variable  affecting  judgements  of  the  status  indices. 

The  differences  between  the  mean  ratings  of  the  three 
adult  roles  are  small*  suggesting  that  adult  status  in  general 
is  more  important  than  specific  adult  roles  in  determining  the 
judgements  of  Japanese  children*  The  differences  among  adult 
authority  figures  seem  to  vary  along  the  dimension  of  closeness 
of  the  adult  to  the  child1 s daily  living.  The  rank  order  of  the 
wrongness  of  children  scolding  adults  holding  different  authority 
roles  is  reciprocal  to  the  rank  order  of  the  wrongness  of  these 
authority  figures  when  scolding  children.  Age  plays  an  important 
role  in  influencing  the  judgements  of  wrongness  of  various  adult 
authorities  for  both  aggressor  and  victims  ratings.  In  general, 
as  the  children  grew  older,  their  judgements  of  the  wrongness 
of  adult  authorities  scolding  children  increased  while  their 
judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  children  scolding  adults  de- 
creased. Compared  with  the  children  of  other  countries,  Japan- 
ese children  rated  children  scolding  adults  far  less  wrong  in 
all  grades.  For  the  victims  ratings  adults  being  scolded  by 
children  are  judged  to  be  increasingly  wrong  as  children  grow 
older,  while  children  being  scolded  by  adults  are  judged  to  be 
increasingly  less  wrong  as  the  children  grew  older.  The  age 
differences,  then,  show  a convergence  with  increasing  age  in 
judgements  of  the  roles  of  adults  versus  children. 

Analysis  of  the  aggressors  ratings  showed  no  significant 
sex  differences  for  the  status  role  indices.  Boys  were  signifi- 
cantly more  critical  than  girls  in  rating  the  wrongness  of  child 
victims  being  scolded  by  parents,  teachers,  policemen,  or  other 
children,  but  were  not  more  severe  than  girls  in  their  judgement 
of  the  wrongness  of  adults  being  scolded  by  children.  Lower 
class  children  are  significantly  more  severe  than  their  higher 
class  peers  in  judging  the  wrongness  of  children  scolding  other 
children,  parents,  or  teachers  and  the  wrongness  of  parents 
scolding  children.  There  are  no  significant  SES  differences 
for  the  victims  ratings. 

The  hypothesis  that  hitting  would  be  more  wrong  than  scold- 
ing was  confirmed.  The  hypothesis  that  victims  of  physical 
aggression  would  be  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  victims 
of  verbal  aggression  was  not  confirmed.  Victims  of  physical 
aggression  were,  in  fact,  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  the  vic- 
tims of  verbal  aggression  for  both  the  parent  to  child  and  child 
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to  child  indices.  These  results,  consistent  with  those  of  other 
countries,  are  particularly  striking  for  the  Japanese  data. 

In  children's  judgements  of  the  action  indices  are  signifi- 
cant for  two  out  of  four  of  the  aggressor  ratings  and  two  out  of 
the  victims  ratings.  The  significant  differences  for  the  aggres- 
sor ratings  occur  for  the  two  child-to-child  indices.  The  signi- 
ficant differences  for  the  victims  ratings  occur  for  the  child- 
hits-child  and  the  parent-scolds-child  indices.  There  were  no 
significant  sex  differences  in  children's  judgements  of  the 
wrongness  of  the  actions  of  aggressors  for  the  action  indices. 

On  the  victims  ratings  boys  judge  children  being  scolded  either 
by  parent  or  other  children  more  severely  than  do  girls.  The 
only  two  significant  social  class  differences  x^ere  found  in 
the  aggressor  ratings  of  the  action  indices.  Lower  class  chil- 
dren are  more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  both  parents  or 
children  scolding  children. 

In  ratings  of  the  sex  indices,  Jaoanese  children  show  the 
identification  with  figures  of  their  sex,  observed  in  the  data 
of  other  countries;  this  effect  of  same-sex  identification  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  victims  ratings.  Differences  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  significant  only  for  their  ratings  of  in- 
dices where  males  are  the  aggressors,  indicating  greater 
agreements  between  boys  and  girls  in  their  judgements  of  ag- 
gression by  females  than  in  their  judgements  of  aggression  by 
males.  Again,  this  trend  is  consistent  with  the  results  ob- 
served in  other  countries. 

Slight  curvilinear  age  changes  occur  for  some  of  the  sex 
indices,  but  the  only  significant  age  difference  occurs  for 
the  victims  ratings  of  the  f emale-attacks-male  index.  No 
significant  SES  differences  appear  for  any  ratings  of  the 
sex  indices.  Clearly,  whereas  age  is  the  most  important 
sampling  variable  affecting  judgements  of  status,  sex  is  the 
most  important  sampling  variable  affecting  judgements  of  sex 
differences  in  wrongness  of  aggressive  interactions. 
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TABLE:  PROBLEM  TWELVE 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DLVIAT1UN5  F OK  PAR  INDICES. 


SUMMARY  STATUS  SCORES.  ANOVA  PROBLEM  12,  VARIABLES  1-3*  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

ITEM  - HOW  WRUNG  IS  THE  ( AGGRESSOR I • 


ADULT  ATTACKING  CHILD 
Ull, SIS,  519,  *21, Si'S,  527, 
529,543,537, 53*, 5*5,553 


CHILD  ATTACKING  ADULT 
517, 5*1  ,5*3,5*99551  , 
5579559,563 


CHILD  ATTAKUNG  CHILD 
513,523,531,535,5*7, 
555,561*565 


GROUP  REPORTED 


GRADE  *, 

TOTAL 
SFS  1 
StS  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

GRADE  6, 

TOTAL 
SES  l 
Sl-S  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

GttAUE  e, 

TOTAL 
SLS  l 
StS  2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 

1UI  AL 

SES  1 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

T 01  AL 

BUYS 

SIGNIFICANT  iTFiCTS 


N 

mean 

S.l). 

212. 

2.  11 

0.71 

103. 

2.19 

u . 77 

109. 

2.03 

J.  66 

108. 

2.13 

J.  70 

10*. 

2.09 

U.  72 

21*. 

2.50 

0.77 

110. 

2.  jr 

J . 72 

10*. 

2.63 

U.  83 

1 10. 

2.55 

LI. 80 

10*. 

2. *6 

u.  7* 

205. 

2.59 

0.82 

99. 

2. 72 

C.B5 

106. 

2- *6 

0.80 

9B. 

2.5* 

0*70 

107. 

2.6* 

0.95 

312. 

2. *3 

n.78 

319* 

2*3  7 

vi  • 76 

316. 

2.  *0 

0.7V 

315. 

2.  *0 

0.  30 

ORADL 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.O. 

212. 

. *.50 

1.58 

103. 

' . 39 

1.66 

109. 

*.61 

1.50 

108. 

*.69 

1.5* 

10*. 

*.30 

1.63 

21*. 

*.*7 

1.  58 

110. 

*.69 

1.52 

10*. 

*.26 

l * 65 

no* 

*.60 

1 o *8 

10*. 

*.3* 

1.69 

205. 

3.59 

l.  36 

99. 

3.99 

l . *7 

106# 

3.20 

1.26 

98* 

3*56 

1.  32 

107. 

3.63 

L.*l 

312* 

*.35 

1.55 

319* 

*.02 

L . * 7 

316. 

*.28 

l.** 

315. 

*.09 

1.58 

grade; 


i 

Z 1 
i 
i 

mean 

S.O. 

212. 

3.95 

l.CO 

1C3. 

3.96 

1.03 

109. 

3.93 

0.98 

LU8 . 

*.11 

0.99 

10*. 

3.  78 

1.02 

21*. 

3.98 

O.flT 

119. 

*.0* 

0.9* 

10*. 

3.9* 

0.  /9 

110. 

*.93 

0*96 

1 J*. 

3.92 

0.77 

205. 

3.52 

0.  B6 

99. 

3.7* 

0.82 

106. 

3.30 

0.H9 

98* 

3.5* 

0.63 

107. 

3.51 

0*88 

312. 

3*92 

0.93 

319. 

3.71 

0.  U9 

316. 

3*B9 

0.  93 

3LS. 

3.7* 

J .89 

GRADE  SES 


TABLE:  PROBLEM  SIXTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 


SUMMARY  STATUS  SCORES.  AHQVA  PROBLEM  16,  VAR l LULLS  1-3.  VICTIM  RATING. 

STEM  - HOW  WRUNG  IS  THE  (VICTIMI. 


AOULT 

ATTACKING 

CHILD 

CHILD  ATTACKING 

ADULT 

CHlLQ 

ATT  AKC ING 

CHILD 

512,526 

,520,522, 

526,528, 

518, 

5*2,5**, 

550, 

51* 

• 52* , 532, 536, 

530,53*, 538,5*0, 

5*6,55* 

552 , 

558,560, 

56* 

5*8 

•556,562,566 

GROUP  REPO'  1 FO 

• 

Z 1 
i 
i 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

grade  *, 

TOTAL 

212. 

*.36 

9.95 

212. 

2.76 

1.28 

212. 

3.  13 

G.  H5 
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*.32 

U.99 

103. 

2.78 

1.** 
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0.90 
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*.  1* 

0.98 

107. 

3.69 

1*35 

107. 

3.61 

0.96 

TOTAL 

SCS  1 

312. 

*.21 

0.  ft  9 

312. 

3.03 

1.2* 

312  • 

3.28 

0.89 

TOTAL 

SLS  2 

319. 

* • #76 

0*96 

319. 

3.27 

1.19 

319. 

3. *2 

0.65 

TUI  AL 

GIRLS 

316. 

*.09 

0«<  86 

316. 

3.03 

1.08 

316. 

3.22 

0.81 

TOIAL 

BOYS 

315. 

*.38 

0.98 

315* 

3*27 

1.1* 

315. 

3. *9 

0.93 

8 1 0X1  FI  CANT  UTUCTS 

GRADIt  SMC 

ORADK 

CMADfc  sm 

V.EAN  PKER  AC(*RKSSlON  RATINCS  FOR  STATUS  INDICES 


H n n < > n o 


a 

</> 

i 

C4 


CL. 

<y 

L> 

3 

oo 

*•-« 

u> 


00 


SO 


oo 


NO 


5 RACE 


MEAN  PEEK  ACCKK::*ION  RATINGS  FUR  STATE’S  INDICKS 


JAPAN 


TMI.K1  WWWJKH  tWI 

SUMMARY  Mt4*5  AND  SfLNUAKL  UtYlAllUNS  PUH  PAR  INDICES. 


SUMMARY  SLI  SuUMES.  ANEW'-  PAU8LLM  10*  VARIABLES  1-4.  AGGRESSOR  MATS NO. 

Ilf**  - t+UW  WRUNG  IS  IHfc  t AGGRESSOR)  • 


parents 

H|l  CHILDREN 

ChILUKEN  HI  I CMlLUIt  H 

PAHLNIS 

SCUl  u 

CHlLUUN 

children  scold  i 

child*  n 

521,529,539 

.551 

513.535.547 

,661 

Silt 

524,431 

1,445 

621  i 

,531,655 

, 565 

(*ll UUP  PLPURILO 

N 

mean 

S.U. 

N HLAN 

S.U. 

N 

HF  AN 

5.0. 

N 

MEAN 

5*0* 

— 

— - 

— 



----- 

----- 

----- 

- --“ 

----- 

UAAUl  4*  TOIAL 

212. 

3.29 

1.28 

212.  4.77 

1.14 

212. 

1.6b 

0.77 

212. 

3.1'. 

1.33 

StS  1 

iOl* 

3.  31 

L • 42 

1U3.  4. 83 

1.27 

133. 

I.  79 

9.  H2 

103. 

3.  u 7 

1.  37 

SLS  2 

109. 

3.27 

1.13 

109.  4*  70 

1 • 02 

109. 

1.53 

0.  11 

109. 

3.14 

1.2b 

uIHLS 

10B. 

3.  37 

l • 10 

108.  4.97 

1.03 

LC8. 

1.65 

0.7,? 

106. 

1.23 

1.36 

BUYS 

1 L*4  * 

3.21 

1.26 

1U4.  4.56 

1.25 

104. 

1.67 

C.H2 

IU4  • 

2.  9H 

1.3. 

GRADE  6 , IUIAL 

214. 

4.  19 

1.41 

214.  5.23 

I.Ot 

214. 

1.76 

G.Bf 

214. 

2.91 

1.16 

Si  S 1 

1 lu. 

t.  72 

1.  34 

110.  4.8B 

1.04 

110. 

1.78 

tf  16 

110. 

3. 19 

1.16 

SlS  2 

104. 

4.66 

1.49 

104.  5.18 

0.99 

104. 

1.72 

0.91 

104. 

2.63 

1.17 

UlRLS 

Uu. 

4 .31 

UJ5 

110.  4.98 

l « U6 

110. 

1.  16 

O.Hfl 

110. 

3 oO  6 

1.11 

H3YS 

104. 

4.0B 

1.47 

104.  5.08 

0.96 

104. 

1.  16 

0.77 

104. 

2.76 

1.04 

oA'ADE  H,  lUf AL 

205. 

4.24 

1.35 

205.  4.47 

1.05 

213. 

1.87 

0.76 

2uv. 

,.'•56 

1.0b 

StS  1 

99. 

4.29 

1.  35 

99.  4.67 

1.01 

97. 

2. OB 

l .US 

99. 

2.77 

1.04 

StS  2 

104. 

4.19 

1.36 

106.  4.27 

U09 

106. 

1.6  7 

0.B6 

106. 

2.32 

1 . JB 

GIRLS 

MB. 

4.  19 

1.  31 

98.  4.46 

1.00 

98. 

1.79 

0.76 

7*. 

2.61 

1.0-' 

HJ  VS 

1G7. 

4*29 

1.40 

107.  4.47 

1.10 

1(7. 

1.76 

1.16 

lot. 

2.53 

1.12 

TOIAL  SE i 1 

3 {.2* 

3.77 

1.37 

312.  4.79 

1.11 

J12. 

1.66 

0.66 

312. 

3.01 

1.2  J 

TUI  AL  StS  2 

119. 

4.04 

1.  33 

319.  4./2 

1.03 

319. 

1.64 

0.  H2 

319. 

2.7D 

l.U 

IOIAL  UlRLS 

316. 

3.96 

1.32 

316.  4. HU 

1.03 

316. 

1.73 

0.  79 

316. 

2.96 

1.22 

101 AL  BUYS 

lib* 

3*  B6 

1.38 

315.  4.70 

I.  41 

315. 

l.BC 

0.91 

315. 

2.75 

1.13 

SIGNIFICANT  tJTiCTU 

GKAS& 

SnS 

CSAIc 

CHILDREN 

SCULO 

PAKENIS 

IEACMERS  SCULU  I 

CHILOREN 

CHlLUREN 

SCULO 

I E AC  KfcRS 

POLICEMEN  SCuiO 

CHlLUREN 

617,541, 649,556 

516,527 

543*457 

619*537 

GRUUP  mlpuri tu 

' N 

MS  AN 

S.D. 

H Hfc  AN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

— 

— 



---- 

----- 

“ — — “ 

fcMAut  4 1 IUIAL 

212. 

4.27 

1.58 

212.  1.44 

0.74 

212. 

4.64 

1.  76 

212. 

1.3, 

D.bl 

StS  1 

103. 

4.2* 

1.71 

103.  1.60 

0.75 

103. 

4.45 

1.H6 

10  3. 

1.40 

J.  7 i 

StS  2 

409. 

4.34 

1.45 

1U9.  1.37 

0.73 

1^9. 

4. 03 

1 • 66 

109. 

1.19 

U.49 

uIHLS 

LOB. 

4.43 

1.56 

1U6.  1.45 

0.68 

108. 

4.B4 

1.67 

108* 

1.27 

0*59 

BUYS 

104. 

4.12 

1,60 

104.  1.42 

0.  BO 

104. 

4.44 

1.65 

lQ4. 

1.32 

0.62 

GRADE  6 » 1 Of  AL 

214. 

4.41 

1.53 

214.  1.65 

0.90 

214. 

4.54 

1,78 

214. 

1.42 

0.69 

ses  i 

1 10. 

4.64 

1.50 

110.  1.75 

0.88 

110. 

4.73 

1*74 

110. 

1.43 

0.64 

'jCS  2 

104. 

4. IB 

1.56 

104.  1.56 

0.93 

104. 

4.36 

l.HI 

104. 

1.41 

0*74 

uIKLS 

110. 

4.54 

1.41 

110.  1.66 

0.98 

110. 

4.69 

1.66 

110. 

1.46 

0.79 

BUYS 

104. 

4.28 

1.65 

1U4 • 1.63 

0.82 

104  • 

4.40 

1.91 

104. 

1.39 

U.  60 

GRADE  8»  IUIAL 

205. 

3.58 

1.38 

205.  1.70 

0.97 

205. 

3.59 

1.57 

205. 

1.58 

0.94 

SrS  1 

99. 

3.99 

1.49 

99.  1.85 

1.01 

99. 

4.02 

1 . 67 

99. 

1.70 

0.93 

StS  2 

1Q6. 

3.18 

1.28 

106.  1.56 

0.92 

106. 

3.16 

1.46 

1U6. 

1.46 

0.95 

GSKL5 

9B  • 

3.49 

1.35 

98.  1.65 

0.84 

98. 

3.66 

1.49 

9B. 

1.57 

0.8  3 

BUYS 

107. 

3.68 

1.42 

107.  1.76 

1.09 

107. 

3.52 

1.64 

107. 

1.5B 

1.04 

IOIAL  StS  I 

312. 

4.28 

1.56 

312.  1.70 

0.88 

312. 

4.40 

1.76 

312. 

1.51 

0.77 

TOTAL  5E5  2 

319. 

3.9U 

1 . 4 J 

319.  1.50 

0.86 

319. 

4.12 

1.65 

3 19. 

1. 35 

0.  73 

TOIAL  UlRLS 

316. 

4.15 

1.44 

316.  1.59 

0.84 

7l  6. 

4. 40 

1.61 

316. 

1.43 

0.74 

TOIAL  BUYS 

315. 

4.U2 

1.56 

315.  1.60 

0.90 

315. 

4.12 

1.80 

J15. 

1.43 

0.7b 

SIOimCAXT  brtCTC 

(SACK  titS 

QRADh  SLS 

GRADS 

ChILOKEn  scqlo  policemen 

551*563 

GROUP  RfcPURI tO 

N MEAN  S.D* 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

GRADE 

4, 

IUIAL 

212. 

4.  BO 

1.73 

CRA06  6*  IUIAL 

205. 

3.64 

1.56 

SLS  1 

103. 

4.68 

1.77 

SLS  1 

99. 

1.96 

1.64 

SLS  2 

109. 

4.92 

1.6B 

SLS  2 

106. 

3.  31 

1.43 

UIHLS 

10B. 

5.07 

1.61 

GlRlS 

98* 

3.60 

1*41 

OOYS 

104. 

4.52 

1.84 

BUYS 

107. 

3.67 

1 .67 

GRACE 

6, 

IUIAL 

214. 

4.53 

1.83 

TUI  AL  SES  1 

312. 

4.46 

1.73 

SFS  1 

110. 

4.7*' 

1.77 

IUIAL  StS  2 

319. 

4.18 

1.68 

StS  2 

104. 

4.32 

1.93 

GIRLS 

110. 

4.64 

1.72 

IOIAL  GIRLS 

316. 

4.44 

1.5B 

BUYS 

104. 

4*42 

1*99 

TOTAL  BUYS 

315. 

4.20 

1.83 

sioimcAWT  htbctb  ohaw: 


o 


JAPAN 


TAHLKJ  PROBLEM  POUR  TERM 

SUIG.AHV  REANfc  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PAtt  JNOlCES. 

SUttMARV  SET  SLURtS.  ANUVA  PRUttLE*  l*»  VARIABLES  l-A.  VUUH  RATING. 

ITS*  - HO*  WRONG  IS  I HE  (VICTIM). 


PARENTS 

Hit  CHILDREN 

chilorfn  hit  children 

PARENTS 

SCOLD 

CHt  LOREN 

children 

SCOLD 

child*' 

5*2,530,5*0 

• 95* 

51*  • 

535,5*6 

• 962 

512*526*53* 

*5*6 

52*. 532*556 

.566 

GROUP  RLPQHIUJ 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

UUOf  A, 

TOTAL 

212. 

*•12 

1.17 

212. 

2.72 

1.10 

212. 

*•36 

0.97 

212. 

3.53 

U.  96 

SIS  l 

10J. 

3.96 

1.16 

103. 

2.91 

1.1* 

103. 

*•*0 

1.09 

103. 

£•*9 

1.09 

SLS  i 

log. 

*•28 

1.18 

109. 

2.93 

1.07 

109. 

*•  33 

0 . 66 

109. 

3.57 

0.61 

GIRLS 

IOH. 

3.93 

1.11 

108. 

2**9 

0.98 

ioa. 

6.29 

0.88 

108. 

3. 

a.  Bf 

Him 

ION. 

*•  31 

1.23 

la*. 

2.99 

1.23 

no*. 

*•*3 

1.07 

ID*. 

3.72 

1.93 

ANA ti£  6, 

TOTAL 

2U. 

*•11 

1.11 

21*. 

3.15 

1.05 

216 

*•33 

l.  l 

21*. 

3.66 

1*05 

SLS  1 

1U. 

*•19 

1.05 

no. 

3.21 

l.  10 

110. 

*•** 

0.93 

110. 

3.7  7 

1.06 

StS  1 

10*. 

*•02 

1.17 

ao*. 

3.09 

i.Cl 

10Nr 

*•2  3 

1.06 

10*. 

3.69 

1.0<, 

GIRLS 

1 10. 

3.98 

1.06 

110. 

3.15 

1.05 

110. 

* ,15 

I.C2 

110. 

3.51 

1.0* 

uuvs 

ION. 

*•2* 

1.16 

10*. 

3.15 

1.06 

10*. 

*451 

0.99 

ID*. 

3.8* 

1.06 

URAOE  B, 

TOTAL 

205. 

3,93 

1.13 

205. 

3.39 

1.0* 

205. 

3.90 

0.91 

205. 

3.57 

0.9* 

SCS  1 

99. 

3.68 

u.97 

99. 

3.25 

1.00 

99. 

3.62 

0.86 

99. 

3. *2 

0.87 

SfcS  2 

106. 

*•18 

1.29 

106. 

3.5* 

1.08 

106* 

3 .98 

0.96 

106. 

J.  73 

1.0  4 

GIRLS 

98. 

3.91 

J.99 

98. 

3.39 

0.97 

96. 

3.  70 

0.  75 

98. 

3.39 

0.75 

HOTS 

107. 

3.95 

4.27 

107. 

3.** 

1.11 

107. 

*•10 

1.08 

1 U 7. 

3.75 

1.13 

total 

SLS  I 

112. 

3.9* 

1.06 

312. 

2.99 

1 . 08 

312. 

*•22 

0.96 

312. 

3. 56 

1.01 

TUI  AL 

SES  2 

J 19. 

* . 1 6 

1.21 

319. 

3.18 

1 • 06 

319. 

*•  16 

0.97 

U9. 

3.63 

0.95 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

116. 

3.9* 

1.06 

'116. 

3.00 

1.00 

316. 

*•05 

0.88 

316. 

3**2 

D.89 

TUTAL 

BOVS 

115. 

A. 1? 

1.22 

315. 

3.18 

1.13 

315. 

*•35 

4.05 

345. 

3.  77 

1.07 

sianmciKT  lypucrs 


QRADi 


ORALt!  SkX 


sex 


CHILDREN  SCULU  PARENTS 


TEACHERS  SCULD  CHILDREN 


CHILDREN  SCOLD  TFACHERS 


POLICEMEN  SCOLD  CHILDREN 


518. 5*2.950,560 

516.526 

5**, 558 

62  C 

.538 

GROUP  REPORIEU 

n mean  s.o. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U* 

GRADE  *.  TOTAL 

212.  2.79  1.25 

212. 

*•38 

1*15 

212. 

2.79 

1.5* 

212. 

*•79 

1.19 

ses  i 

103.  2.77  n*3 

103. 

*.** 

1.21 

103. 

2 • H 6 

I.  73 

103. 

*.7* 

1.29 

SCS  2 

109.  2.80  1.06 

109. 

*•33 

1 .09 

109. 

2.  72 

l.i* 

109. 

*•82 

1.13 

girls 

iOB.  2. 68  1.1* 

108. 

*•36 

1.  12 

408  • 

2.75 

l • *6 

108. 

*•7? 

1.16 

BOVS 

ID*.  2.89  1.3* 

10*. 

*•*1 

1.  19 

13*. 

2.8* 

1.61 

ID*. 

*•87 

1.2* 

GRADE  6f  TUTAL 

21*.  3.17  1.12 

21*. 

*.*1 

1.21 

21*. 

3*2  7 

l.*2 

21*. 

*.7? 

1.10 

SPS  l 

110.  3.00  1.11 

110. 

*•** 

1.15 

110. 

3.02 

1.33 

no. 

*•8* 

1.07 

SLS  2 

10*.  3.3*  1.13 

IQ*. 

*.38 

1.26 

la*. 

3.52 

1.50 

40*. 

* .60 

1.28 

GIRLS 

110.  3.05  1.06 

110. 

*•17 

1.19 

no. 

3.2* 

1.31 

uo. 

*•*9 

1.16 

BOVS 

10*.  3.29  1.18 

10*. 

*.65 

1.22 

10*. 

3.30 

1.53 

10*. 

*•95 

1.19 

GRADE  8 i TOTAL 

205.  3**9  4.1* 

205. 

*•06 

1.10 

2U5. 

3.71 

1.49 

205. 

*•2* 

1.13 

SES  1 

99.  3.33  1.1* 

99. 

3.96 

1.13 

99. 

3.53 

n*o 

OT. 

*.22 

l.OH 

SCS  2 

1 06 • 3. 65  1*13 

* 06. 

*•16 

1*06 

106. 

3. 88 

n*9 

106. 

*•27 

1.18 

GIRLS 

98.  3. J*  0. 99 

98. 

3.6* 

0.9* 

98. 

3.50 

1.29 

98. 

*•31 

UOl 

UUVS 

107.  3.6*  1.20 

107. 

*•27 

1.26 

107. 

3.91 

1.60 

1U7. 

*.  *8 

1.26 

TUTAL  StS  1 

312.  3.0*  1.23 

312. 

*•28 

1.17 

312. 

3.1* 

l.*9 

312. 

*„*1 

1.15 

TOTAL  SES  2 

319.  3.26  1.11 

319. 

*•29 

1.1* 

119. 

3.38 

l.*5 

319. 

*•56 

1.19 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

3 ifo.  3.02  1.07 

316. 

*•12 

non 

316. 

3.17 

1.35 

316. 

*«  *D 

1.11 

TOTAL  BOVS 

SS5«  3.27  4.27 

316. 

*•** 

1.22 

315. 

3.35 

1.58 

315. 

*.77 

1.2) 

SIOMinCAXT  UVfcCTS 

GRADE  SEX 

GRADE  SR 

ORADi; 

QRADe.  SiCt 

CHILDREN  SCOLD  PUL1CEMEN 

552,56* 

GROUP  REPURILO 

ti  MEAN  S.O. 

-----  ----- 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRADE  *.  TUTAL 

212.  2t  67  1.50 

GRADE  6. 

TUTAL 

205. 

3.** 

1 .*5 

S»5  1 

103.  2.71  1.62 

SES  1 

99. 

3.19 

1.32 

SES  2 

109.  2.63  1.38 

SLS  2 

106. 

3.70 

.use 

GIRLS 

108.  2. *3  1.33 

girls 

98  o 

3.31 

1.21 

BUYS 

10*e  2.86  1*67  * 

BOVS 

107. 

3.56 

1.69 

GRADE  6*  TUTAL 

2U.  3.Q5  l.*5 

TOTAL 

StS  1 

312. 

2.91 

l.*T 

SES  I 

110.  2.83  l.*7 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

319. 

3.20 

» n*6 

SLS  2 

10*.  3.27  l.*3 

GIRLS 

110.  2s93  1.29 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

316. 

2.91 

1 . SB 

BOVS 

40*.  3.16  1^62 

TUTAL 

BOVS 

315. 

3.20 

1.66 

SKBOnCAXT  A»WT3 


o 

ERIC 

L-.-i.tt: -■-i  .x 


CffiASK 


JAPAN 


TAIL*  l PROBLKH  KLKVU 

SUMMAND  MEANS  *HU  STAnOARC  OtVIATION*  PQH  PAR  INURES. 

SJMOAAV  SCR  SCOAC&.  ANOVA  PROBLEM  ll0  VARIABLES  |.%.  AGGRE5SUR  RATING. 

ItSH  - HUW  WRUNG  IS  THE  lAGCRLSSUR). 


MALE  ATTAKCI»G  MALE 
511,519,5)1,515, 
5)9,5*106) 


HALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
517,52), 529, 53), 5*7,561 


FEMALE  ATTACKING  MALE 
613,5*5,5*9,551,653,555 


f£MAL£  ATTAKClNC  f-MAL! 
521, 525,5*7, 559, 56^ 


GROUP  REPORT EO 

N 

mean 

s.o. 

N 

MEAN 

— 

— 

GRADE  ♦» 

«Ut  At. 

2U. 

3.17 

0.B6 

212. 

3.01 

SES  I 

10). 

3.21 

0.90 

10). 

3.01 

SES  2 

109. 

3.1) 

0.01 

109. 

3.01 

GIRLS 

ioo. 

3.  31 

0.02 

108.v 

3.25 

BUYS 

10*. 

3.03 

0.89 

10*. 

2.77 

GRADE  6, 

TUTAL 

21*. 

3.32 

3.00 

21*. 

3.27 

SIS  I 

110. 

3.30 

0.70 

110. 

3.29 

SLS  2 

10*. 

3.3* 

0.02 

10*. 

3.2* 

GIRLS 

113. 

3.** 

0.0* 

110. 

3.*Ci 
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714. 

1.29 

1,50 

214, 

2.  7U 

1 • 34 

214, 

3.4% 

1.51 

6 - 6 1 

1 lL. 

1.  18 

1.65 

1 10, 

I.  31 

1.57 

110. 

7.  75 

1.  If 

IU. 

1.5* 

1*6 

5,  6 2 

IGA. 

1.  16 

I.A2 

IOA. 

> • 2 A 

1 . A) 

IGA. 

2.65 

1. 30 

1 4,4, 

1.  iv 

1 • 42 

*.|«15 

II.  . 

l.  3b 

I.SI 

110. 

2,99 

1.30 

1 10, 

3,  *U 

1.A2 

1 lw. 

3. 

1.  39 

.1  ITS 

1 US  . 

>.  16 

1 .55 

IOA, 

4,50 

1.7U 

IGA. 

2,  <7 

1.26 

IGA. 

3.6G 

1.6  1 

t.M  Al  1 *•, 

I.JIAI 

206. 

>■  A 7 

1.49 

2G5, 

1,6) 

1.45 

206, 

3,^7 

1.  AN 

2 >5  , 

3.  7| 

I .5  1 

6.  6 1 

It, 

1.  II 

l . In 

09, 

1.26 

1.32 

99, 

3. '»L 

1.4? 

99. 

>.5A 

1 • 44 

SiS  2 

1 Ue> . 

1.62 

1 .61 

106, 

1.62 

1.60 

1 06  • 

1,15 

1.4V 

ILh, 

)•  tin 

1*6'. 

-1  ti  6 

9*  , 

>.bl 

1 • 35 

90. 

f , I U 

1.  19 

9b, 

3. 24 

1.  «2 

90, 

3.57 

1.36 

/*JtS 

107, 

1.  >2 

1 .41 

107. 

1.77 

1.70 

107. 

7.  U 

1 . 6 A 

lu7. 

I.N5 

i.  r 

lc<  al 

6 1 1 

>12. 

I.Ul 

1.53 

iw. 

4.13 

1.49 

>17. 

2.6  1 

l.  >0 

112. 

3.74 

1 . 5 v 

lul  At 

S'  % 2 

111. 

1.28 

1.47 

il9. 

1.  >2 

l.AA 

119. 

2.  79 

1 . In 

119, 

3.  an 

|,A  l 

lulH 

Gl«l  5 

Ml. 

1.25 

1. 44 

116, 

2.70 

1.70 

316, 

2,90 

1 . 14 

116, 

)•  16 

1 . ) i 

ml  al 

m jrs 

115. 

1. 1 1 

1 .54 

515. 

I.VS 

l.f  1 

M5, 

2,60 

U 19 

il6. 

>.  44 

1.69 

i * *.  ti  i \\) 

1 ' ' * * ' 

'.Mill. 

r.MLt 

M X 

r;*A!ii  st  x 

< 

.Mill  M X 

lAI'AN 


) 


tahui  I'hum.km  iiijmikin 

SUMMARY  NEHS  AND  SI ANOAAU  UCtflAflUNS  7 OH  FAN  INJICCS. 


ANOV  A PROBLEM  13, 
ITEM  - HUM  mRUNj,  IS  THE  IVICIIH). 


VlCUM  RATING. 


FATHER 

SC  ULOtNG  SUN 
M2 

FATHER 

SCUL Dt  NO 
5 3* 

daughter 

MUlMEN 

SCULOInG  SUN 
5*6 

HOT  HER 

StULDlNb 

526 

UAl'bHTER 

GRUUI1  RtPuR  T HI 

H 

HE /IN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

HE  AN 

S.D. 

.... 

----- 

— 

- 

----- 

— 

— 



----- 

ORAUE  *,  TOTAL 

212. 

*..*9 

1.1* 

212. 

*.31 

I.  33 

212. 

*.37 

1.28 

212. 

*.  39 

1.2* 

Si  S 1 

103. 

*.  *5 

1.37 

103. 

*.  *7 

1.52 

103. 

*.** 

1 . *7 

103. 

*.** 

1.  3R 

SLS  2 

10*. 

*.5* 

J.  90 

109. 

*.2* 

1.  15 

109. 

*.30 

1.09 

IU9. 

*.33 

1.11 

wins 

105. 

*,.*9 

1.01 

lUft. 

*.15 

1.2* 

lua. 

*.  37 

1.25 

iub. 

*.26 

l.I* 

bJYS 

10*. 

9.50 

1.26 

10*. 

* • *6 

1 . *3 

1C*. 

*.  36 

1.30 

lb*. 

*.S1 

1. 35 

uRAL>t  6t  TUTAL 

21*  a 

*.** 

1.13 

21*. 

*.32 

1.35 

21*. 

*.  33 

1.29 

21*. 

*.33 

1.3* 

StS  1 

1 10. 

*.59 

1.15 

no. 

*.*0 

1.25 

no. 

*.** 

1.27 

no. 

*.*o 

1.30 

SLS  2 

10*. 

*.29 

i.20 

10*. 

*.?* 

1 • *6 

10*. 

*.21 

1.30 

10*. 

*.25 

*.39 

«•!  HlS 

1 10. 

*.  32 

1.12 

no. 

*.01 

1.2* 

no. 

*.3* 

1.21 

l ib. 

*.31 

l.  32 

BUYS 

10*. 

*.56 

.23 

10*. 

*.63 

1 • *6 

10*. 

*.  32 

1.36 

ib*. 

*•6* 

1.  37 

GHAUt  0,  TUTAL 

20*,. 

*.02 

1.26 

205. 

3.83 

1.22 

205. 

3.98 

1.25 

2b5. 

3.  b 7 

1.22 

StS  1 

9*. 

*.U6 

1.29 

99. 

3.66 

1.17 

99. 

3.92 

1.25 

99. 

3,  75 

1.  17 

StS  2 

1U6. 

1. 98 

1.22 

1U6. 

*.01 

1.27 

106. 

*.03 

1.2* 

106. 

3.99 

1,2b 

G 1 RLS 

G8. 

3.79 

i.i* 

9b. 

3.57 

1.03 

9B. 

3.B7 

0.99 

98. 

3.69 

l.  02 

BUYS 

10 1. 

*•25 

1.3ft 

1C7. 

*.10 

l.*0 

1C  7. 

*.08 

1.50 

1 G7. 

*.  06 

l.*J 

TOTAL  StS  1 

312. 

*.  36 

1.27 

312  , 

*.  1* 

1.31 

512. 

*.?7 

1.33 

312. 

*•20 

1.28 

IUTAL  StS  2 

119. 

*•21 

1.11 

319. 

*.  16 

1.29 

319. 

*.  is 

1.21 

319. 

*.  19 

1.26 

TOTAL  ulRLS 

316. 

*.20 

1.09 

316. 

3.91 

1.17 

316. 

*.19 

1.15 

316. 

3.  99 

l.  1 6 

IUIAL  H J YS 

31b. 

*.** 

1.29 

315. 

*.*0 

l.*3 

315. 

*.25 

1.39 

315. 

*.*0 

1 • 3h 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

CRADE 

CRAG;  SEX 

CRADE 

CRADE 

SEX 

BUY 

SCuLUl.NG 

532 

BUY 

BUY 

SCULUiNG 

52* 

GIRL 

MRL 

SCULl>lN& 

556 

BUY 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

566 

GIRL 

OR  UUP  RtPUH  1 1 U 

9 

HEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.  i). 

.4 

mean  S.U. 

N 

NEay  s.o. 

bHALt  *,  TUTAL 

212. 

3.68 

1.26 

212. 

3.6* 

1.37 

212. 

3. *7 

l.*l 

212. 

3.  *1 

1.  31 

bib  1 

103. 

3.6* 

1 . *6 

103. 

3.70 

1.66 

103. 

3.  37 

1.57 

103. 

3.  3* 

l.*S 

SiW 

109. 

3.71 

1.06 

109. 

3.59 

1.09 

119. 

3.56 

1.25 

1 b9. 

3. *9 

1.1b 

bl  *15 

• Uh. 

3.57 

1.22 

1U8. 

3.18 

1. 31 

1U6. 

3.69 

1.  32 

1U8. 

2.99 

1 .Uu 

1)  JYb 

Ij*. 

).7ft 

1.29 

1U*. 

*.10 

1.** 

10*. 

3.26 

1. 50 

lb*. 

3.83 

l.bJ 

GMAUfc  6,  TUTAL 

21*. 

1.81 

1.3* 

21*. 

3.71 

1 • *5 

21*. 

3.65 

1.59 

21*. 

3.6* 

1.** 

SlS  l 

llu. 

3.96 

1.  12 

no. 

3.85 

l.*2 

no. 

3.63 

1.65 

11U. 

3.72 

l.*‘J 

SLS  2 

10*. 

3.65 

1.35 

10*. 

3.57 

l.  *7 

10*. 

3.67 

1.53 

10*. 

3.56 

l.*L 

<#1*L5 

lib. 

3.73 

1.26 

no. 

3.1* 

1.26 

no. 

3.98 

1. 50 

no. 

3.29 

1.3: 

.UYS 

1C*. 

J.  8b 

l.*l 

10*. 

*.29 

1.61 

10*. 

3.  31 

1.67 

1 0*. 

3.99 

1.59 

GRADE  8,  TUTAL 

20S . 

)•  *6 

1.35 

205. 

3.62 

1.2B 

293. 

3.66 

l.bO 

:ob. 

3.6b 

1.27 

SLS  1 

99. 

3. *2 

1.  JO 

99. 

J • 35 

1.27 

99. 

3. *9 

l.*3 

•J9. 

3.  bO 

1.1* 

S 2 

106. 

J.  50 

1.40 

106. 

>•09 

1.29 

106. 

3.H3 

1.57 

Ib6. 

I.  Hi 

l.*<r 

u.  IS 

9a. 

3.  31 

1.07 

96. 

1.21 

1.11 

98. 

3.77 

1.20 

98. 

3.*:» 

1.06 

3UYS 

tU  7 . 

3.61 

1 .62 

t>7. 

*.03 

l.*5 

107. 

3.55 

1 .HO 

107. 

3.91 

1 • * 7 

IUTAL  StS  1 

312. 

3.67 

l.’t 

>12. 

3.6* 

1.  *5 

312. 

3. *9 

1.55 

* 312. 

3.  b2 

1. 36 

IUI al  S»  S / 

3 19  • 

3.62 

1.27 

319. 

1.6ft 

1.26 

319. 

3.69 

1 . *5 

319. 

3.62 

1.32 

UUAL  ItUL't 

316. 

3.5* 

1.19 

U*. 

1.11 

1.23 

316. 

3.81 

1.3* 

316. 

3.23 

1.15 

IUTAL  JOYS 

Jib. 

J.  76 

1.** 

>15. 

4.1* 

1.50 

31  J. 

3.  37 

1.66 

315. 

3.91 

1.53 

■ IIAII  ' HI  IlintS  . vX 


,r.x 


SEX 


,IAl*AN 


TAHITI  PMOIU.KM  TltlKTKKN 

MAN*  A HD  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  » Uk  PAR  INHIUS. 


ANUVA  PAUBLiM  13.  VICTIM  RATING. 

I Up  * miw  wrung  is  nit  mtilN). 


OOY  SLULUlNf# 

6*2 

7 AT  tit  A 

BUY  SCOLDING 
616 

MOVHC* 

0 IAL 

SCDL019G 

550 

FATHER 

out 

SCOLOl 95 
56  o 

HOlHt  .4 

GVJUP  At  PUR  It  D 

H 

MAH 

S»0 . 

H 

plan 

S.U. 

N 

HE  AH 

s.o. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

gKAUE  A*  TOTAL 

212. 

3.02 

1.52 

212. 

2.60 

l.*0 

212. 

2.87 

1.56 

212. 

2.  7b 

1.30 

StS  1 

103. 

3.03 

1.  78 

103. 

2.63 

1.63 

103. 

2.86 

1.80 

103. 

2.67 

1.5* 

SLS  l 

109. 

i.ul 

1 *26 

109. 

2.53 

1 .17 

109. 

2.88 

1.32 

109. 

2.86 

1.23 

GIRLS 

108. 

2.  77 

1.39 

108. 

2.63 

1.31 

iua. 

2.  79 

1 .*5 

106. 

2.71 

1.26 

buys 

10*. 

3.27 

1.65 

I 0*. 

2.63 

l.*8 

IU*. 

2.96 

1.67 

10*. 

2.81 

1.61 

UMUE  6.  IUIAL 

21*. 

3.33 

1.37 

21*. 

2.95 

1.36 

21*. 

3.28 

1.50 

21*. 

3.2? 

1 .** 

si  s i 

UG. 

3.1* 

1.3* 

110. 

2.  77 

1 . *2 

110. 

3.12 

1.5* 

no. 

3.07 

1 .*M 

SLS  2 

10*. 

3.52 

l.*0 

1C*. 

3.13 

1.30 

10*. 

3. *5 

i.*5 

10*. 

3.37 

l.*l 

GIRLS 

Ilo. 

3.19 

1.27 

110. 

2.85 

1.26 

no. 

3.  19 

1 .*0 

no. 

3.10 

1.3* 

HOYS 

10*. 

3.  *6 

1 • *6 

10*. 

3.05 

1 • *6 

10*. 

3.38 

1.60 

10*. 

3.  3* 

1.56 

GRADE  8,  TOTAL 

205. 

3.62 

1 • *3 

205. 

3.17 

1 • *9 

205. 

3.6* 

1.50 

205. 

3.63 

1.3* 

SLS  1 

99. 

3. *7 

1.39 

99. 

3.02 

1.5* 

99. 

3.56 

1 • *8 

99. 

3.  39 

1 .30 

StS  2 

106. 

*.77 

1 • *8 

106. 

3.31 

1.** 

106. 

3.  72 

1.63 

106. 

3.87 

1.39 

tfiKIS 

98. 

3.*0 

1.2* 

98. 

3.03 

1.38 

98. 

3*56 

1.3* 

98. 

3. *7 

1 .1* 

BUYS 

107. 

S.6* 

1.62 

107. 

3.30 

1.60 

107. 

3.  72 

1.67 

107. 

3.  78 

1.56 

I0IAL  SLS  1 

312. 

3.23 

1.50 

312. 

2.01 

1.53 

312. 

3.18 

1.60 

31?. 

3.0* 

l.*V 

IU1AL  SFS  l 

*19. 

3.  *3 

1.  18 

119. 

7.99 

1.30 

319. 

3.  35 

1 .*3 

319. 

3.37 

1.3* 

IUIAL  GlRLS 

1 16  • 

*.12 

1.30 

316. 

2.60 

1*32 

*16. 

3.18 

1.  39 

316. 

3.10 

1*2* 

TOTAL  BUYS 

315. 

3*52 

1.58 

315. 

2.99 

1*52 

315. 

3.35 

1.6* 

316. 

3.31 

1.5* 

*i  1 fJN  1 F 1 CANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SEX 

CHARE 

GRADE 

CRADE  SES 

ICAChEK 

SCOLDING  BOY 
616 

TEACHER 

SCUlDlNG  gSRL 
528 

BUY  SCOLDING 
558 

TEACHER 

GIRL  S Z 

OLD  1 NG 

5** 

teacher 

GROUP  Rf  PUR  If  0 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MF  AN 

s.o. 

— — - 

— 

— 

** — *“ 

— - - - 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GRADE  *•  TOTAL 

212. 

*.*3  - 

1.2) 

212. 

*•3* 

1.32 

212. 

2.U2 

1*6  7 

212. 

?.  76 

1*66 

Si  S 1 

10*. 

*.  *5 

1.27 

103. 

*.*2 

1 . * 7 

103. 

2.66 

1.88 

103. 

2.07 

1.85 

StS  2 

109. 

*.  *2 

1.19 

109. 

*.25 

1.17 

109. 

2.  79 

1 • *6 

109. 

2.65 

1.** 

s 1ml  s 

108. 

*•*7 

1.18 

108. 

*.2* 

1.27 

108. 

2.67 

1.53 

108. 

2.83 

1.62 

BUYS 

10*. 

*.39 

1.28 

10*. 

*•*3 

1.37 

10*. 

2.91) 

1.81 

10*. 

2.69 

1.67 

GRADE  6*  1 Ul AL 

21*. 

*.** 

L • 37 

2i*. 

*.36 

l.*l 

21*. 

3.20 

1.52 

21*. 

3.3* 

1.56 

SIS  t 

1 ID. 

*.53 

1.35 

no. 

*•36 

1.9* 

no. 

2.91' 

1.50 

no. 

3.06 

1.** 

Si  S ? 

10*. 

*.35 

1.39 

10*. 

*•*1 

l.*7 

10*% 

3«*i 

1.5* 

10*. 

3.61 

1.67 

wlRLS 

llu. 

*.39 

1.  32 

no. 

3.95 

1.29 

no. 

3.1S 

1.38 

no. 

3.30 

1*  *3 

BUYS 

10*. 

*■  *9 

1 . *2 

10*. 

*.61 

1.52 

10*. 

3.22 

1 .66 

10*. 

3.38 

1.68 

GRADE  a.  TUTAL 

205. 

*.03 

1.28 

205. 

*.09 

1.30 

205. 

3.  77 

1.61 

205. 

3.6* 

1.67 

Si  S 1 

99, 

3.88 

1.36 

99. 

*.03 

1.33 

99. 

3.60 

1.55 

99. 

3. *6 

1.52 

StS  2 

106. 

*.  17 

1 *20 

106. 

*.  1* 

1.26 

106. 

3.93 

1.66 

106. 

3.83 

1.61 

^ 1 MLS 

9b. 

3.88 

1.10 

98. 

j.ru 

1.15 

90. 

).  56 

1.** 

98. 

3. *5 

1.36 

OJYS 

107. 

*.17 

1 • *6 

107. 

*.37 

1.** 

107. 

3.97 

1.77 

107. 

3.8* 

1.  77 

IUIAL  StS  1 

312. 

*.28 

1.33 

3L2. 

*.27 

1.38 

312. 

3.1* 

1.6* 

312. 

3.13 

1.61 

IOIAL  StS  ? 

* 1 9* 

*.  31 

1.26 

319. 

*•27 

1.30 

319. 

).  39 

1.55 

319. 

3.36 

1.57 

IUIAL  GlMLS 

316. 

*.25 

1.20 

>16. 

*•00 

1.2* 

316. 

3.  1* 

1«*5 

316. 

3.19 

1 . * 7 

IUIAL  BUYS 

315. 

*.  35 

1 . 39 

316. 

*.5* 

1.** 

315. 

3.39) 

1.75 

315. 

3.30 

1.71 

iii.Mi  k.ani  . 

GRADE 

SEX 

CRADE 

GRADE 

o 

ERIC 


I 


JAPAN 


ITCH 


T*m.Ki  t’KOtU.EH  THIRTEEN 

SUMHAkY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  OCVlATtUNS  FUR  PAR  m/cts. 


HUW  WHO rs  FHt 


ANUVA  PROBLEM  13, 

f victim). 


VICflH  RATING. 


jRbUP  REPORT  £|> 


GRADE 

4.  TJTAL 
St  5 l 
SLS  2 
GIRLS 
HOYS 

GRADE 

b,  TOTAL 

US  l 
SLS  2 
wlftLS 
HJYS 

GKAOE 

«t  . UfAL 

:?•%  i 

SLS  2 
GIRLS 
H JYS 

totai  sts  1 
TOTAL  SL5  2 

TOTAL  GtRLS 

TOTAL  HOYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


PULICLMAN  SCOIOI.4U  BUY  POL ICKHA*  SCOLDING  GIRL 


N 

mean 

S.O. 

— 

— 

212. 

4.94 

1.23 

LOi. 

4.91 

1.37 

109. 

4.9? 

1.10 

10b. 

*>•02 

1.22 

104. 

4.66 

1.25 

214. 

4.92 

1.25 

110* 

5.06 

1.15 

104. 

4.  rr 

1.34 

110. 

4.  77 

1.24 

104  • 

S.Ob 

1.25 

20b. 

4.36 

1.26 

99. 

4.  38 

1.21 

106. 

.4.  39 

1.34 

90. 

4.20 

1.12 

107. 

4.57 

1.43 

312. 

4.76 

1.25 

319. 

4.71 

1.26 

316. 

4 • 6b 

1.19 

*i5. 

4.63 

GRADE 

1.31 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

212. 

4.64 

Iv41 

103. 

4.61 

1.54 

109. 

4.67 

1.27 

108. 

4.41 

1.32 

104. 

4.67 

1.49 

214. 

4.63 

1.39 

no. 

4.62 

1.29 

104. 

4.4  3 

1.49 

no. 

4.21 

l.  n 

104. 

4.64 

1.47 

205. 

4.10 

1.39 

99. 

4.07 

1.  34 

106. 

4.14 

l«43 

90. 

3.G2 

1.23 

107. 

4.39 

1.  64 

312. 

4.43 

1.39 

319. 

4.41 

1.40 

316. 

4.15 

1.29 

>15. 

4 70 

1.50 

CRAUc.  SEX 
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Introduction 


Aggressive  activity  and  exchange  are  an  integral  part  of 
human  life  style*  Hostile  expressions,  outbursts  of  frustration, 
and  overt  responses  of  discontent  emerge  in  various  settings  and 
at  various  levels  of  society*  Of  greatest  concern  in  the  United 
States  are  the  recurrent  and  frequent  incidents  of  aggression  be- 
tween groups,  both  the  historical  clash  between  the  races--whites 
and  blacks--  and  the  more  recent  events  between  university  students 
and  faculty,  citizenry  and  police*  It  is  the  existence  of  and  per- 
haps increase  in  such  assertive  exchanges  which  have  stimulated 
interest  in  articulating  the  standards  regarding  the  justice,  ap- 
propriateness, and  legitimacy  of  aggressive  activity  and  in  defining 
the  limits  of  permissible  and  taboo  aggression* 

While  in  certain  situations  aggression  and  overt  hostility 
are  condoned,  if  not  encouraged,  in  other  contexts  such  behaviors 
are  sharply  criticized  and  condemned.  Aggression  is  inhibited  ^hen 
it  is  in  violation  of  normative  rules  of  conduct,  and,  either  be- 
cause of  the  arousal  of  guilt  or  the  fear  or  anxiety  associated 
with  punishment,  individuals  judge  such  modes  of  behavior  as  "morally1* 
wrong  or  inexpedient  (Berkowitz,  1962;  Buss,  1961).  Aggression  which 
violates  rules  or  norms  may  be  expected  to  be  judged  more  wrong,  i.e., 
less  just  and  less  tolerable.  Aggression  which  is  acceptable  to 
society,  or  at  least  not  in  conflict  with  societal  standards,  may 
be  expected  to  be  evaluated  as  more  appropriate,  just,  and  legitimate. 

The  status,  role,  and  sex  of  the  individuals  involved  in 
aggressive  exchange  may  crucially  affect  judgments  of  its  rightne^ 
according  to  American  norms  and  cultural  values.  Aggression  by 
"high  status,11  authority  figures  is  generally  considered  more  just. 
Punishment,  overt  anger,  or  hostility  by  such  figures  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  when  the  same  behavior  is  exhibited  by  individuals 
not  in  authority  (Minturn,  1967). 

Explicit  norms  about  the  differences  in  legitimacy  of  ag- 
gression for  various  authority  figures  are  not  as  clear*  A crucial 
exception  may  be  in  relation  to  aggressive  encounters  with  parents. 
Western  society  generally  and  American  parents  specifically  trans- 
mit standards  and  expectations  which  accept  aggression  from  parents 
to  children  but  severely  reject  aggression  from  children  to  parents 
(Sears,  Maccoby,  & Levin,  1957).  Hence,  limits  of  acceptable  and 
appropriate  behavior  appear  less  ambiguous  and  more  explicit  with 
regard  to  aggressive  exchange  with  parents  than  with  other  authority 
figure  roles.  Furthermore,  recent  events  in  America  may  effectuate 
a change  in  children's  perceptions.  Now,  in  comparison  to  1965-66 
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when  the  study  was  executed,  children  may  differentiate  more  in 
their  evaluations  of  the  'rightness1  of  various  authority  figures. 
Instead  of  adults--high  status  f igures--generally  being  considered 
legitimate  per  se,  some  authorities,  though  powerful,  may  not  be 
considered  as  legitimate  as  others  and  their  aggression  not  as 
justified,.  For  example,  incidents  of  police  brutality  against 
political  dissidents  and  minority  groups  may  affect  children's 
attitudes  about  the  legitimacy  of  law  enforcement  officials,  re- 
sulting in  greater  variation  between  the  police  authority  figure 
and  other  authorities* 

Aside  from  status  and  role  considerations,  U.S.  culture 
also  transmits  sex-role  norms  of  appropriate  behavior  with  regard 
to  aggression*  For  example,  male  aggression  directed  at  females 
is  generally  considered  more  wrong  and  less  justified  than  com- 
parable aggression  directed  at  other  males*  Also  societal  norms 
are  more  critical  and  negative  about  female  aggression  in  contrast 
to  male  aggression  (Minturn,  1967)*  The  extent  to  which  such  values 
are  internalised  by  children  will  largely  determine  their  expecta- 
tions and  perceptions  as  well  as  their  own  behavior. 

The  PAR  projective  technique  provides  a method  for  under- 
standing more  clearly  the  socialisation  of  aggressive  norms  and 
articulating  more  precisely  the  nature  of  justifiable  aggression. 

The  instrument  aims  at  measuring  the  reactions  of  this  sample  of 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  grade  American,  black  and  white  children 
to  aggressive  exchange.  Its  focus  is  on  similarities  in  children's 
perceptions,  expectations,  and  feelings  about  the  legitimacy  of 
aggression  and  on  the  norms  of  constraint  regarding  aggressive  in- 
teraction which  children  have  internalized. 

Variations  in  human  behavior  arise  principally  from  the 
transmission  of  specific  cultural  norms  through  the  process  of 
socialization  (TThiting  & Child,  1953).  1*7 it  hi  n the  same  country 

there  may  be  subcultural,  socio-economic  status,  and  sex  differ- 
ences in  rearing,  hence  in  the  internalization  of  norms.  Further- 
more, developmental  differences  should  crucially  affect  children's 
cognitive  judgments  and  perceptions.  Therefore,  the  study  measured 
variations  in  normative  responses  to  aggression  occurring  with  age, 
sex,  and  SES  for  children  both  in  the  dominant  culture  and  the 
black  urban  subculture  of  Chicago. 
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United  States:  White  Sample 


Effect  of  Status 


Adult  attack  child  was  judged  the  least  wrong,  i.e#,  most 
justifiable,  aggression.,  It  was  rated  much  less  wrong  than  ag- 
gression by  a child  toward  another  child  or  toward  an  adult* 
Furthermore,  child  attack  adult  was  seen  as  the  worst  of  the 
three  status  indices.  The  results  confirmed  the  hypotheses  for 
aggressor  ratings.  Generally  children  identified  status  with 
legitimacy  (Emmerich,  1 961 5 Hess  & Torney,  1965).  (See  Figures 
PI 2 Sex,  P16  Sex,  P12  SES,  & Pi 6 SES). 

Since  children  seemed  to  rate  the  wrongness  of  the  ag- 
gressor mainly  in  terms  of  the  aggressor1 s status  relationship 
to  the  victim,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  assumed  that  children 
would  also  rate  the  u rongness  of  the  victims  in  terms  of  status 
orientation.  The  results,  though,  indicated  this  explanation 
was  only  partially  true.  As  predicted,  children  as  victims  of 
adult  aggression  were  rated  the  most  wrong.  Subjects  apparently 
felt  that  children  were  deserving  of  this  aggression*  Again  author- 
ity ap -eared  to  be  equated  with  justice  (Blake  & llouton,  1961; 
Minturn  5c  Lewis,  1963).  Children  must  have  done  something  very 
wrong  in  order  to  be  punished  by  adults--f air  and  legitimate  author- 
ity figures.  Contrary  to  the  status  hypotheses,  though,  an  adult 
being  attacked  by  a child  was  ranked  more  wrong  than  a child  being 
attacked  by  a child.  Although  at  grade  4 there  was  only  a slight 
difference  on  these  two  indices,  by  grade  3 a significant  rise  in 
adult  wrongness  increased  the  discrepancy.  In  fact  there  was  a 
convergent  tendency  for  victim  wrongness  on  adult  attack  child  and 
child  attack  adult  with  age.  Older  children  were  more  flexible 
in  their  appraisal  of  status  roles  (Meister,  1956).  Whereas  younger 
children  might  have  viewed  adult  aggression  as  retribution  or  dis- 
cipline, i.e.,  expected  punishment  for  misbehaving  from  authority 
figures,  the  significant  changes  by  grade  C in  victim  wrongness 
would  strongly  suggest  a shift  not  only  toward  equalitarianism  but 
also  from  expecting  retributive  to  distributive  justice  (Kohlberg, 
1963a,  1963b;  Piaget,  1932).  Younger  children  saw  adults  as  sacred 
and  absolute  in  their  judgments  to  execute  punishment.  !7ith  matur- 
ity, though  this  changed  as  reflected  by  the  pattern  of  decreased 
wrongness  of  child  victims  of  adult  aggression  and  increased  wrong- 
ness of  adult  victims  of  child  aggression.  Evidently  while  child- 
ren across  grades  rated  aggressor  action  (sometimes  labelled  ag- 
gressive action)  in  terms  of  status,  for  victim  wrongness  they  did 
not  perceive  status  as  an  absolute  and  infallible  criterion  for 
legitimacy.  (See  Tables  P12  5c  P16). 
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A.  Age  Differences 

Only  with  child  to  child  aggression  was  there  a significant 
change  with  age*  As  subjects  got  older,  they  saw  aggression  by  a 
child  toward  another  child  as  much  less  wrong.  For  peer  to  peer 
aggression  older  children  may  be  more  accustomed  to  and  capable 
of  discerning  reasons  for  its  occurrence.  They  apparently  judged 
aggressive  behavior  not  as  wrong  per  se,  but  as  potentially  justi- 
fiable depending  on  the  situation.  However,  there  was  no  parallel 
change  across  grades  in  evaluating  child  attack  adult  aggressions 
the  fact  that  child  aggressors  were  perceived  almost  as  wrong  at 
grade  C as  at  grade  4 would  indicate  that  the  status  of  the  figure 
was  still  determinative.  In  assessing  aggression  for  unequal 
status  indices,  older  children  did  not  consider  the  justifiability 
of  the  behavior  as  they  had  for  the  peer  to  peer  index. 

For  victim  ratings,  there  was  a significant  grade  change 
for  adult  attack  child  and  child  attack  adult,  but  the  direction 
of  change  varied  for  the  two  indices.  For  the  adult  attack  child 
index,  older  subjects  sav;  victims  as  increasingly  more  justified. 
As  children  approached  adolescence,  they  became  less  status  or- 
iented (Baldwin,  1955).  In  like  manner  on  the  child  attack  adult 
index,  older  subjects  felt  that  the  victim  was  more  wrong  than  did 
younger  subjects.  These  findings  taken  together  would  imply  that 
older  children  tended  to  perceive  the  adult  as  a less  absolute 
power  relative  to  the  child  (Dubin  Sc  Dubin,  1963).  Such  trends, 
which  questioned  equating  status  and  legitimacy,  emerged  more 
clearly  on  the  victim  in  comparison  to  the  aggressor  wrongness 
ratings.  Adults  were  not  as  sacred,  obedience  was  not  as  obliga- 
tory, nor  was  the  side  of  justice  as  sure.  For  older  children, 
peer  judgment  and  appraisal  seemed  increasingly  more  important 
and  expressions  of  greater  autonomy  from  authority  seemed  to 
emerge  (Campbell,  1964;  Coleman,  1961;  Eisenstadt,  1962;  Erikson, 
1950). 


B.  Se::  Differences 

For  aggressor  ratings  significant  sex:  differences  appeared 
on  all  the  status  indices.  On  child  attack  child  and  child  attack 
adult,  girls  felt  the  aggressor  was  more  wrong  than  did  boys 
(Mischel,  1966;  Pears,  Maccoby  & Levin,  1957).  However,  the  re- 
verse was  true  fc  adult  attack  child*  that  is,  boys  perceived 
the  aggressor  as  more  wrong.  These  findings  indicated  that  girls 
were  more  status  oriented  than  boys  (Patel  & Gordon,  1960; 

Rebel  sky,  Alinsmith  Sc  Grinder,  1963).  In  comparison  to  boys, 
girls  felt  adults  were  less  wrong  and  children  were  more  wrong 
in  exhibiting  aggression  (Turoa  Sc  Livson,  1960).  In  terms  of 
cultural  norms  girls  might  be  expected  to  be  more  accepting  and 
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less  rebellious  to  attacks  or  admonitions  from  adults  (Janis  & 
Field,  1959;  Kigan,  1966;  Stukar , 195G).  Also  coincidental  with 
sc !*  role  socialisation  patterns,  girls  generally  viewed  aggresive 
behavior  more  natively  th^n  did  boys  (Kohn,  I960;  Gear:  , 1961; 
Scars,  Moccoby  & Levin,  1957). 

For  victin  rating?,  the  only  significant  sc  difference 
was  on  child  att~~k  child  uhcre  victims  were  rated  more  wreng  by 
boys  than  by  gir  Since  on  this  index  boys  perceived  the  ag- 
gro: ;or  as  more  j. stifled,  logically  they  might  view  the  victim 
as  more  wrong.  Although  generally  negative  to  aggression,  girls, 
motivated  by  n high  concern  for  reputation  and  interpersonal  feel- 
ings (Lansky,  Crandall,  Kagan  & Baker,  1/61),  may  not  be  or,  likely 
to  perceive  the  victim  as  responsible  for  nrovoking  aggression  as 
would  beys.  Moreover,  this  index  represented  a peer  to  peer  inter- 
action with  no  authority  directly  involved.  Although  girls,  who 
were  generally  more  conforming,  were  more  likely  to  consider  status 
in  evaluating  wrongness,  in  a dyad  in  whirh  there  were  no  status 
differences,  they  may  be  more  prone  than  bo; s to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  affiliativc  factors  and  r t rate  the  victim  quite  as 
negatively  (Lynn,  1962). 


C.  SES  Differences 

For  aggressor  indices,  the  only  significant  SES  difference 
was  on  the  wrongness  of  an  adult  attacking  a child.  High  status 
children  felt  the  adult  was  more  wrong  than  did  low  status  child- 
ren. This  SES  difference  toward  authority  supported  a more  basic 
class  dichotomy:  low  status  in  comparison  to  high  status  back- 

grounds tend  to  be  authoritarian  rather  than  democratic  and  rigid 
rather  than  flexible*  Prccictably,  low  status  children  appeared 
more  conforming  than  questioning  of  adults  and  authority  relation- 
ships (Dolgcr  & Ginandcs,  1946;  Maas,  1951). 

There  were  no  significant  SES  differences  for  victim  ratings 
on  the  status  indices. 


D.  Interview  Data 

Status,  i.c.,  being  a child  or  adult,  crucially  affected 
white  children's  perceptions  of  consistency  in  rulc-spal lcnbl 1 ity 
and  inevitability  of  detection  f^r  rule-breaking.  The  impact  of 
status-related  expectations  is  basic  to  understanding  the  process 
of  socialist  ion.  In  responding  to  the  ;ucstion  "Are  rules  the 
same  for  adults  and  children?"  60  children,  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences in  ngc,  sex,  or  socio-economic  status,  repotted  a 
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definite  difference  in  the  aoplicnbi 1 ity  of  rules  for  adults  and 
children.  All  but  one  white  child  maintained  that  while  Msomc 
rules  arc  the  same,  some  are  different"  (see  Table  IVB). 

This  finding  was  consistent  with  the  PAR  finding  that 
relative  status  had  an  iranortant  influence  on  the  legitimacy  or 
justifiability  of  behavior.  The  fact  that  children  saw  adult 
aggressors  as  least  wrong,  i.e.,  most  justifiable,  and,  overall, 
tended  to  equate  status  with  legitimacy  suggested  a different 
standard  of  rules  was  applied  in  judging  adult  behavior.  In 
comparison,  children  perceived  child  aggressors  as  very  wrong 
and  less  justified.  To  these  whites,  the  norms  of  constraint 
in  interpersonal  exchanges  varied  by  status. 

In  assessing  the  question  "Does  someone  who  breaks  rules 
always  gee  caught?"  white  children,  regardless  of  age,  sc:,  and 
socio-economic  status,  felt  that  detection  followed  rule-breaking 
"most  of  the  time"  (sec  Table  VIIA)*  Status  distinctions  were 
not  part  of  the  consideration.  Transgressions  do  not  usually 
pass  unnoticed  in  American  society.  In  elaborating  reasons  on 
the  topic,  this  grade  4,  high  status  boy* s remark  "Sooner  or  later 
you*  re  going  to  get  caught"  v/as  reflected  in  this  grade  0,  high 
status  girl’s  comment  "Usually  in  the  end  you  do  get  caught.  • • • 
Usually  ray  parents  have  a way  of  finding  out  when  I break  some- 
thing like  a rule.  Usually  someone  finds  out  in  the  end."  Al- 
though status  considerations  were  not  relevant  to  the  discovery 
question,  the  PAR  data  suggested  that  children  aggressing  adults 
were  judged  more  wrong  and  perhaps  were  more  likely  to  be  detected 
then  when  aggressing  children. 

Although  an  unexpectedly  high  proportion  of  the  children 
agreed  that  "most  of  the  time"  rule-breaking  was  detected,  some 
children  specified  "acceptable"  ways  or  "ingenious"  styles  that 
precluded  exposure  (see  Table  VIIB)*  No  children  gave  an  un- 
qualified "No"  to  the  question  "Do  some  children  gc:  away  with 
breaking  rules?"  Rather  responses  were  conditionally  positive 
and  reflected  substantial  variation.  Some  10  children,  and  signi- 
ficantly more  of  high  status  background,  held  that  "clever,  sneaky, 
or  sly"  children  escaped  detection.  A low  status,  grade  0 boy 
said*  "If  you're  more  sneaky  you  might  not  get  caught";  while  a 
grade  8,  high  status  girl  replied,  "The  ones  that  arc  real  sly." 
According  to  17  children  the  "lucky  ones"  also  avoided  discovery. 
This  grade  4,  low  status  boy  typified  the  responses,  "Some  kids 
that  arc  real,  real  lucky.  • . ."  Minor  age  trends  revealed  that 
with  age  children  placed  decreasing  emphasis  on  "magical"  ways, 
i.e.,  luck,  of  escaping  detection  and  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
individual's  ingenuity  or  personality,  i.e*,  his  being  sly,  de- 
vious, or  "smart."  The  explanation  "When  circumstances  permit" 
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captured  15  children  and  is  disclosed  in  this  grade  8,  low  status 
boyr  s observation,  •'The  kid  that  the  parents  don't  care  about  pro- 
bably. . . . " ALso  this  grade  0,  high  status  girl  reacted,  "Or 
if  it's  at  home,  some  parents  don't  puni  h.  their  kids  for  doing 
anything.  Like  some  teachers  ha\e  pets  and  they  don't  punish 
them  if  they  do  something  wrong."  Interestingly,  moce  high  sta- 
tus children  felt  that  "underhanded,"  "clover"  children  avoided 
negative  consequences  of  rule-breaking.  Perhaps  they  felt  more 
able  to  manipulate  or  control  their  environment,  while  low  status 
children  saw  their  environment  as  more  capricious--wherein  luck 
or  circumstance  was  more  determinant. 

On  the  same  question  with  reference  to  adults,  the  pattern 
of  responses  showed  little  variation  (see  Table  VIIC).  The  two 
questions,  taken  in  conjunction,  suggested  that  white  children 
saw  the  criteria  for  effectively  manipulating  the  "system"  (society) 
to  be  the  same  for  then  and  adults*  Apparently  their  identifica- 
tion with  adult  models,  who  ore  the  "standard-setters,"  was  inter- 
nalized sufficiently  so  that  status  was  less  a factor  than  antici- 
pated. 


Congruent  with  the  PAR  victim  status  findings,  older  child- 
ren saw  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  and  child  victims  of 
adult  aggression  ar  equally  wrong  suggesting  that  personality, 
luck,  and  situational  circumstances  were  more  salient  than  status 
in  rule-breaking.  Older  children  were  more  situation-specific 
and  discriminating  in  their  judgments. 

In  answering  the  question  with  the  explicit  status  distinc- 
tion "Do  children  get  z way  with  breaking  rules  more  often  than 
adults?"  a substantial  majority  felt  that  children  did  indeed  have 
the  advantage  (see  Table  VIIE; , Transgressions  vrere  more  per- 
missible for  children  than  adults,  suggesting  that  rule-breaking 
is  expected  in  the  "growing  up"  process.  During  the.  process  of 
socialization  a "legal  moratorium"  may  be  operative  which  permits 
children  to  test  rules  at  less  "cost"  and  with  greater  flexibility. 
A high  status,  grade  4 girl  clarified  the  status-related  societal 
expectations  affecting  such  a moratorium,  "Children,  they  can't 
do  any  . * • T mean,  they  can't  go  to  jail  or  any  place."  One 
low  status,  grade  3 girl  characterized  the  situation  simply, 
"Adults  are  supposed  to  know  better."  Another  girl  from  a simi- 
lar background  said,  "I  don't  think  [adults  can]  as  often  as  kids 
can,  because  adults  are  supposed  to  know."  A grade  6,  low  status 
girl  more  circuitously  also  concluded,  "Decause  children  can  get 
away  with  it  without  being  caught  or  seen.  . » • They're  younger." 
Clearly,  these  white  children  saw  their  own  status  group  as  ex- 
periencing more  flexibility  regarding  transgression,  i.e.,  being 
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permitted  more  leeway  for  misbehaving,  than  the  adult  group. 

The  idea  of  a "legal  moratorium"  was  discernible  in 
children1 s PAR  evaluations  of  peer  to  peer  aggression.  Only 
for  this  equal  dyad  did  aggression  decrease  in  wrongness,  i-»e., 
it  became  a more  legitimate  activity.  Furthermore,  victims 
were  rated  least  wrong  in  interpersonal  aggressive  exchanges  be- 
tween persons  or  equal  status*  Apparently  children  gave  pre- 
ference to  equalrtarian  exchange  as  one  wherein  children  are 
allcvcd,  and  can  more  easily  get  away  with  rule-breaking. 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 

The.  sat  problem  afforded  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
status  dimension  in  terms  of  the  identity  of  authority  figures. 
Variations  among  the  set  and  role  indices  reflected  differential 
reactions  attributable  to  differences  in  status  vs.  role. 

For  aggressor  ratings,  the  rank  order  was  generally  stable 
across  all  grade  levels.  Confirming  hypothesis  1(a),  children 
"''riding  adults  were  worse  than  adults  scolding  children  (Minturn 
L Lewis,  1968).  Moreover,  children  scolding  children,  in  the 
middle  position,  were  more  "wrong"  than  adults  scolding  children. 
However,  the  second  rank  order  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed.  Of 
the  adult  figures,  the  teacher  was  more  wrong  than  parents  or  the 
police  in  scolding  children.  Except  at  grade  4,  policemen  tended 
to  be  the  next  most  wrong;  parents  generally  were  seen  as  least 
wrong  in  scolding  children.  The  third  hypothesis  for  the  rank 
order  of  children  aggressing  adults  also  was  disproved.  Children 
scolding  their  parents  or  policemen  (with  an  age  trend  toward 
parents)  were  rated  more  wrong  than  were  children  scolding  the 
teacher  or  other  children.  As  indicated  by  the  rank  order,  child- 
ren were  seen  as  much  less  wrong  for  scolding  the  teacher,  and 
conversely  the  teacher,  especially  at  grade  6,  was  rated  more 
wrong  Char,  the  other  figures  in  scolding  children.  Children  ap- 
parently perceived  the  teacher  differently  from  parent  or  police- 
man, perhaps  as  a less  legitimate  authority  figure. 
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On  the  ratings  of  victim  wrongness,  the  rank  order  was 
stable.  The  first  hypothesis  that  children  being  scolded  by 
adults  were  seen  as  more  wrong  than  adults  being  scolded  by 
children  was  confirmed  at  all  grade  levels.  The  other  rank  order 
hypot;  ises,  however,  did  not  hold.  Children  were  most  wrong  when 
being  scolded  by  the  police,  but,  contrary  to  prediction,  were 
more  wrong  as  victims  of  parent  rather  than  teacher  aggression. 

And,  quite  consistently,  for  adult  victims  the  teacher  was  rated 
most  wrong  and  the  policeman  least  wrong.  Although  the  differences 
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in  rank  order  were  small  and  in  many  instances  probably  not  signi- 
ficant, the  ratings  suggested  a lower  status  level  for  teachers 
than  for  parents  or  policemen.  (See  Tables  PlO  & P14). 


A*  Age  Differences 


There  were  significant  linear  and  curvilinear  grade  dif- 
ferences on  several  of  the  status-role  indices*  Parent  aggression 
and  child  aggression  directed  toward  children  decreased  in  wrong- 
ness as  children  got  older-  The  wrongness  of  child  scold  parent 
and  teacher  scold  child  followed  a curvilinear  grade  trend*  An 
increase  at  grade  6 was  followed  by  a decrease  from  grades  6 to 
8,  although  only  for  the  former  dyad- -child  scold  parent --was  Lhc 
aggressor  noticenbl}?  less  wrong  at  grade  8 than  at  grade  4* 

The  wrongness  of  child  scold  policeman  remained  constant 
between  grades  4 and  6 but  decreased  rapidly  between  grades  6 
and  8*  However,  there  was  an  SS3  by  grade  interaction  which 
tended  to  confound  this  effect.  High  status  children  started 
out  high  at  grade  4 in  comparison  to  low  status  children  but 
decreased  below  low  status  children  in  their  perception  of  wrong- 
ness as  they  got  older.  Low  status  children  increased  in  their 
perception  of  the  wrongness  of  child  scold  policeman  at  grade  6 
and  decreased  to  about  the  grade  4 level  by  grade  8.  White,  low 
status  children  may  be  socialized  to  be  more  conventional  and 
rigid  in  viewing  status  relationships  (Dolger  & Ginandes,  1946; 
Kohn,  I960);  hence,  as  they  got  older,  they  were  less  accepting 
of  child  aggression  to  policemen  than  were  white,  high  status 
children  who  may  be  reared  to  have  a more  flexible,  equal itarian 
perspective  to  authority  (Bronf enbrenner,  1958;  Miller  & Swanson, 
I960), 


The  status-role  analysis  afforded  several  important  clari- 
fications of  the  status  problem.  Although  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant grade  differences  for  aggressor  wrongness  on  child-attack- 
adult,  on  two  of  the  set  pair3-~child-scold-parent  and  scold- 
policeman--a  significant  curvilinear  decrease  was  noted.  Ap- 
parently the  set  analysis  revealed  a tendency  for  older  children 
to  deemphasize  the  saliency  of  status  in  evaluating  aggressor 
wrongness.  These  trends  seemed  consistent  with  the  general 
status  findings  for  victim  wrongness  which  indicated  a press 
to  equality  (Kohlberg,  1963a,  1963b;  Piaget,  1932)  as  well  as 
a more  situation  specific  orientation  with  age. 

The  status-role  analysis  for  aggressor  ratings  also  provided 
an  important  clarification  of  the  adult-attack-child  index. 
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Although  the  status  problem  indicated  no  general  change  in  adult 
wrongness,  the  status-role  analysis  revealed  that  parents  were 
viewed  as  less  wrong  by  older  children,,  Moreover,  children  at 
grades  6 and  3 saw  parental  aggression  as  less  wrong  than  aggres- 
sion from  more  distal,  less  intimate  figures*  Older  children 
may  perceive  scolding  as  a parental  "right”  and  parents  as  more 
legitimate,  justified  authority  figures* 

There  was  a significant  grade  increase  in  the  wrongness 
of  the  victim  on  the  followings  children  hitting  children, 
children  scolding  parents,  children  scolding  teacher,  and  children 
scolding  policemen*  Adults  as  the  victims  of  children’s  aggression 
were  seen  as  more  wrong  by  older  children*  Perhaps  older  children 
developed  feelings  of  greater  equality  and  legitimacy  as  well  as 
a stronger  motive  for  autonomy  (Eisenstadt,  1962 5 Erilcson,  1950; 
Meister,  1956)  which  allowed  them  to  justify  aggressive  action 
toward  authority*  Consistent  with  this  trend,  there  was  a signi- 
ficant grade  decrease  in  the  wrongness  of  the  victim  in  the  par- 
ents scolding  children,  teacher  scolding  children,  and  policeman 
scolding  children  dyads*  Even  on  parent  hitting,  there  was  a 
curvilinear  decrease  in  the  wrongness  of  child  victims:  an  in- 

crease in  wrongness  from  grades  4 to  6 was  followed  by  a decrease 
from  grades  6 to  8 below  the  grade  4 level. 

These  age  changes  in  victim  ratings  paralleled  the  general 
status  finding  of  increased  adult  wrongness  and  decreased  child 
wrongness.  Just  as  the  set  analysis  refinement  indicated  that 
children  felt  more  justified  in  expressing  aggression  toward  adult 
authority,  as  they  got  older  they  also  felt  that  they  were  not  as 
wrong  when  they  were  the  recipients  of  adult  aggression*  For  older 
children,  power  or  status  and  "right”  apparently  were  not  synony- 
mous (Baldwin,  1955;  Emmerich,  1961). 

There  was.  less  discrimination  between  the  various  authority 
figures  in  terras  of  victim  wrongness  as  children  got  older*  For 
younger  children,  there  was  greater  variance  within  the  status 
group,  although  the  greatest  difference  was  between  status  groups* 
The  convergence  with  increasing  age  noted  for  victim  wrongness 
ratings  did  not  occur  for  the  aggressor  ratings  where  there  was 
some  stability  across  grades*  On  aggressor  ratings,  overall  status 
still  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  factor  affecting  children's 
responses.  For  victim  ratings,  the  younger  children  rated  princi- 
pally in  terras  of  status  while  older  children,  reflecting  crucial 
developmental  changes,  considered  status  in  relation  to  intent  and 
justification  (Dubin  & Dubin,  1963;  Kohn  & Fiedler,  1961).  Older 
children,  apparently  more  free  from  cultural  press  in  making  judge- 
ments, evaluated  more  independently  and  more  in  terras  of  equity. 
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B.  Sex  Differences 

As  found  on  the  status  indices,  girls  saw  child  aggression 
toward  other  children  or  adult  authority  as  more  wrong  than  did 
boys.  There  were  significant  differences  on  the  children  hitting 
children,  children  scolding  children,  children  scolding  parents, 
children  scolding  teacher,  and  children  scolding  policeman  indices. 

The  status-role  analysis  clarified  the  sex  difference  found 
on  the  adult  attack  child  index.  Boys  saw  aggressors  as  more  wrong 
than  girls  in  only  one  situation;  when  parents  were  scolding  their 
children.  Again,  boys  and  girls  diverged  in  their  attitudes  toward 
aggression.  Girls'  greater  negativity  about  children  aggressing 
adults  suggested  that  they  viewed  aggression  against  a high  status 
figure  as  inappropriate  and  very  wrong  and  that  they  were  more 
compliant  toward  parental  authority  and  more  accepting  of  parental 
legitimacy  (Sears,  Rau  & Alpert,  1965;  Turaa  & Livson,  1960).  Girls' 
more  rigid  stand  against  such  aggressive  action  and  their  overall 
more  prosocial  orientation  to  people  may  be  attributed  to  sex  dif- 
ferences in  socialization  (Kagan  & Moss,  1 962 5 Sears,  Maccoby  & 
Levin,  1957). 

Consistent  with  the  findings  on  the  status  analysis,  for 
victim  ratings  there  were  significant  sex  differences  on  child- 
hit-child  and  child-scold-child.  In  both  cases,  boys  saw  the 
victim  as  being  more  wrong  than  did  girls  again  indicating  that, 
being  more  affiliative  interpersonally  (Lynn,  1962;  Parsons,  1955; 
Rebelsky,  Alinsraith  & Grinder,  1963),  girls  may  be  less  inclined 
than  boys  to  rate  victims  wrong. 


C.  SES  Differences 

High  status  significantly  more  than  low  status  children 
felt  that  parents  were  wrong  in  hitting  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  low  status  more  than  high  status  children  saw  children  as 
wrong  in  scolding  parents.  No  SES  difference  emerged  on  parents 
scolding  children;  evidently,  high  status  children  regarded  only 
the  action  of  hitting,  but  not  scolding,  as  more  wrong.  Consis- 
tent with  the  interaction  effect  for  children  wrongness  in  scold- 
ing policemen  (p.  U.S. 9),  low  status  more  than  high  status  children 
seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  status  of  the  aggressor  in  deter- 
mining wrongness.  In  a lower  class  subculture,  authority  rather 
than  action  may  be  of  higher  salience  (Davis  & Ravighurst,  1946; 
Dolger  & Ginandes,  1946;  Maas,  1951).  High  status  backgrounds 
may  socialize  more  e nualitarian  values. 

There  were  no  significant  SES  differences  on  victim  ratings. 
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D.  Interview  Data 

Set,  or  the  effect  of  both  status  and  role,  influenced 
children's  expectations  about  the  consistency  of  rules  for  child- 
ren and  adult  So  In  American  culture  individuals,  regardless  of 
age,  role,  sex,  socio-economic  level,  or  ethnicity,,  are  assumed 
to  adhere  to  the  same  rules  or  laws  and  in  like  manner  should  be 
judged  equally  in  instances  of  rule-breaking. 

Since  government,  i.e.,  city  and  country,  "governed"  both 
status  groups  equally  and  was  the  only  institution  for  which  rules 
were  equally  relevant,  this  response  category  was  most  frequently 
employed.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  question  other  institutions 
were  not  as  likely  to  be  elected.  For  this  reason  a parallel  an- 
alysis of  children's  different  perceptions  of  authority  system  was 
not  possible  (see  Tables  IVD  and  IVE). 

A substantial  group  of  white  children  felt  that  the  greatest 
differences  (41)  occurred  in  application  of  community,  city  and 
government  rules;  slightly  more  felt  there  were  the  greatest  simi- 
larities (50)  in  applying  rules  in  this  sphere.  While  11  of  the 
grade  4 and  15  of  the  grade  8 group  maintained  that  such  rules  were 
different,  a relatively  stable,  though  higher,  number  over  the 
grades  asserted  sameness  in  applicability.  The  view  of  governmen- 
tal equity  was  exemplified  in  this  grade  4,  high  status  girl's  re- 
joinder "The  grown-ups  can't  steal  and  the  children  can't  steal." 
Ambivalence  toward  public  law  as  a vehicle  of  equality  seemed  to 
increase  with  age.  Government  rules  as  the  major  sphere  of  simi- 
larities and  divergencies  revealed  that  children's  sophistication 
and  skepticism  about  civic  matters  developed  concomitantly. 

Only  family  and  school  emerged  with  any  frequency  as  in- 
stitutions possessing  different  status  standards.  Rules  for  the 
family  and  school  varied  for  adults  and  children,  largely  because 
adults  are  less  affected  by  home  and  educational  regulations.  Per- 
ceiving differences  in  family  rules,  though,  decreased  significantly 
with  age:  eight  grade  4 and  only  one  grade  8 child  espoused  this 

view.  There  was  a significant  curvilinear  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  who  felt  that  school  rules  differed  for  adults  and 
children.  The  home  and  school  are  arenas  in  which  child-adult  roles 
are  clearly  defined;  uncil  maturity  and  experience  prevail  children 
maintain  a subordinate  position. 

The  following  interview  segments  captured  the  thrust  of  white 
urban  children's  sentiments  regarding  varying  treatment  of  the  status 
groups.  One  grade  4,  high  status  boy  replied  to  "Are  there  rules 
that  grownups  have  to  obey  that  children  don't?"  with  the  following: 
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Yes,  laws,  of  a state*  • • • Things  like  speeding*  You 
know,  children  can't  drive  a car  until  they  are  a certain 
age.  . * • Children  might,  well,  do  different  things  than 
adults.  ...  They  don't  have  as  much  responsibility  as 
the  adults  like  taking  care  of  the  family* 

A grade  8,  high  status  girl  similarly  observed: 

Well,  a grownup  usually  has  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  city  and  state  more  than  children  dov  because 
those  rules  are  more  or  less  geared  to  apply  to  adults. 

The  kids  have  to  obey  them  but  the  person  x^ho  will  punish 
the  kids  are  the  parents,  so  it's  more  or  less  the  rules 
of  the  parents  and  the  country  for  the  kids.  ...  The 
only  superiors  for  the  adults  are  the  police  and  on  their 
job  their  superiors  that  work. 

Interestingly,  20  children  assumed  that  for  "serious" 
crimes,  like  killing  or  stealing,  norms  of  enual  treatment  governed 
adults  and  children.  Boys  responded  in  this  way  significantly  more 
frequently  than  girls.  The  opinions  of  these  grade  4 and  grade  8, 
high  status  boys  illustrate  the  single  standard: 

The  kid  should  stop  when  it  says,  "Don't  walk,"  and  parents 
in  cars  should  stop  when  it  says  a red  light.  Well,  if 
they  don't  stop  at  the  red  light,  they  get  killed.  ... 

Just  go  up  and  slug  them  for  no  reason  at  all,  I don't 
know  about  that,  but  it  ain't  good* 


and 


Criminal  offenses.  Murder,  robbery,  and  let's  see.  Other 
things  of  this  sort  again.  • . • If  you  committed  something 
like  that,  it  should  be  just  the  same,  really^ 

These  responses  suggest  that  children  see  rules  as  the  same.  la 
actual  administration  of  justice  for  serious  crimes  in  American 
society,  the  sanctions  for  adults  and  children  are  applied  dif- 
ferently. "Legal"  reality  seemed  less  to  determine  the  reactions 
than  the  "moral"  component.  Children  did  not  make  any  references 
to  the  differential  treatment  given  minors  committing  the  same 
serious  crimes  as  adults.  Perhaps  they  lack  knowledge  about  the 
differences  in  the  judicial  process. 

In  answering  the  questions  "Who  can  make  you  follow  a 
rule?"  and  "Who  cannot  make  you  follow  a rule?"  mother,  father, 
teacher,  and--though  somewhat  lower — policeman  emerged  as  major 
rule-enforcers  (see  Table  VIA).  These  authorities  were  mentioned 
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consistently  by  the  majority  of  children  at  all  grade  levels. 

Such  responses  revealed  sophistication  about  power  relationships 
and  understanding  of  jurisdiction  in  home,  school,  community,  and 
government  systems.  Social  class  differences  for  the  four  figures 
were  striking:  generally  low  status  children  chose  all  four  fig- 

ures more  often  than  did  high  status  children.  These  class  dif- 
ferences were  significant  on  the  mother  and  teacher  figures. 

Although  policeman  was  elected  less  often  than  father, 
mother,  or  teacher,  this  response  increased  slightly  with  age 
while  for  the  other  figures  the  response  frequency  declined  some- 
what. By  grade  8,  children  saw  mother,  father,  teacher,  and  police- 
man as  comparably  potent.  The  slight  increase  for  policeman  and 
the  decreases  in  the  other  major  figures  suggested  that  older 
children  perceived  the  policeman  as  more  powerful.  Apparently 
older  children  were  more  aware  of  the  potentially  unpleasant  sanc- 
tions which  police  possess  and  manipulate.  These  sanctions  may 
appear  more  frightening  or  serious  than  those  commanded  by  parents, 
teachers,  or  even  government  officials  whose  power  also  decreased 
significantly  with  age.  A grade  6,  high  status  boy  and  a grade  8, 
high  status  girl  respectively  exemplified  the  tie-in  of  power  and 
enforcement,  "If  it's  the  same  rule  all  over  the  country,  the  police* 
man  could  and  the  teacher  or  your  parents  could."  and  f,In  school  the 
teacher  can  make  you  follow  rules  or  laws.  At  home  it  would  be  the 
parents,  and  as  far  as  speeding  or  stuff  like  that,  the  policeman 
would." 

As  the  PAR  findings,  although  parent  aggressors  were  des- 
cribed as  the  most  justified?  i.e.,  least  wrong,  in  meting  out 
disciplinary  measures,  overall  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween authority  figures  by  role.  Inter-system  support  of  the 
power  and  sanctions  seemed  evident.  The  greater  difference  was 
related  to  status  distinctions. 

Children’s  opinions  about  which  figures  could  not  make 
them  obey  rules  revealed  the  preeminence  of  other  children.  None 
of  the  authority  figures  seen  as  powerful  emerged  as  impotent 
(compare  Tables  VIA  and  VIB).  Concomitant  with  the  increased 
saliency  of  the  peer  group,  younger  children  ware  nominated  less 
by  grade  8 and  a curvilinear  trend  indicated  that  peers  were  seen 
as  less  powerless.  As  one  grade  6,  low  status  girl  summed  it  up, 
f?A  child,  a kid  can’t  make  you  follow  the  rules."  A high  status, 
grade  8 girl  extended  this  view,  "A  baby,  children  can’t  boss  you 
around,  or  people  your  own  age." 

Consistent  with  the  convergence  of  high  and  low  status 
figures,  i.e.,  adults  and  children,  on  PAR  victim  wrongness  ratings, 
older  children  saw  status  peers  as  more  influential  and  equal  in 
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aggressive  interactions.  The  fact  that  status  equals,  i.e. , children, 
were  seen  as  less  powerful  and  authority  figures  as  more  powerful  rule-* 
enforcers,  though,  supported  the  strong  status  distinctions  between 
aggressors  on  the  PAR--the  adults  maintained  their  prerogative  to 
aggress  to  children.  Children  were  not  legitimate  sources  of  power 
as  were  adult  authority  figures,  and,  therefore,  their  aggression  was 
not  as  just  and  potent.  Clearly  peers,  though  important,  did  not 
achieve  the  same  level  of  efficacy  in  rule-enforcement  as  did  adult 
figures  who  control  the  reward  and  punishment  systems. 

In  selecting  the  "worst"  authority  figure  Mto  be  punished  by, 11 
35  children  designated  policeman  (See  Table  IXA).  A substantial  num- 
ber (22)  of  children  chose  father.  The  male  authority  figures,  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  severe  disciplinary  measures,  not  surprisingly 
were  perceived  as  the  worst  punishers.  Mother  was  selected  consider- 
ably less  than  father,  although  age  patterns  were  the  same  for  both 
parental  figures.  Generally,  older  children  judged  it  worse  to  be 
punished  by  either  parent,  especially  father.  In  contrast,  the  re- 
verse pattern  emerged  for  police:  grade  4 children  were  signifi- 

cantly more  likely  to  choose  the  law  enforcement  official. 

Supporting  PAR  conclusions,  with  maturity  children  valued 
intimate,  affiliative  relationships  with  parents.  Although  they 
may  fear  the  threat  of  punishment,  apparently  it  was  worst  to  be 
punished  by  a powerful  figure  with  whom  they  shared  a meaningful, 
emotional  relationship.  Kinship  seemed  more  important  with  age 
and  impersonal,  distal  figures  like  policeman  had  less  valence. 

"Worst”  to  older  children  may  also  have  connotations  of  psycho- 
logical coercion  absent  in  younger  children’s  evaluations. 

In  response  to  the  query  why  is  it  worst  to  be  punished  by 
these  authorities,  a striking,  though  not  surprising  number  (34) 
stated  that  their  punishment  or  rebuke  was  most  severe  and  harsh 
(see  Table  IXE).  Presumably  this  reflected  assessment  of  the  re- 
tributive punishment  style  of  the  male  authority  figures  whose 
strategies  presented  the  greatest  threat.  This  grade  4,  high 
status  boy  specified  the  logic  behind  his  policeman  choice  "Veil, 
he  sort  of  represents  the  government  and  government  seeras--it 
just  seems  so  powerful";  and  another  added,  "Veil  he  has  a lot  of 
power  so  he  might  be  able  to  send  you  to  jail."  A high  status, 
grade  8 girl  discerned,  "Because  he  has  the  hardest  penalty."  A 
low  status,  grade  6 boy  described  father  similarly,  "Because  he’s 
the  one  to  obey  and  he’s  stronger."  Severity  which  encompasses 
power  and  harm  of  an  unspecified  type  was  the  primary  concern  of 
these  children  rather  than  affiliation  or  reputation.  Apparently 
psychological  punishment  was  not  as  anxiety-producing  as  the 
specter  of  power-laden  but  unknown  coercion. 

That  only  one  child  saw  the  teacher  authority  figure  as 
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worst  punisher  was  consistent  with  the  30  children  who  reported 
that  it  was  least  bad  to  be  punished  by  the  teacher  (compare  Tables 
IXA  and  IXB).  This  pattern  supported  PAR  findings  wherein  child 
victims  of  teacher  aggression,  i.e.,  punishment  or  rebuke,  were 
least  wrong.  Children  did  not  describe  themselves  as  having  done 
something  very  wrong  when  punished  by  this  authority  figure. 

Children  apparently  did  not  ascribe  as  much  status  to  the  tea- 
chers* role  nor  were  they  particularly  fearful  of  teachers*  dis- 
ciplinary measures  because  teachers  did  not  present  severe  threats. 
The  impact  of  teacher-power  may  be  more  negligible  than  expected 
or  desired. 

Interestingly,  raother--the  other  female  authority  rigure-- 
was  selected  by  18  children.  Their  differential  perception  of 
the  female  authority  figures  as  least  bad  (see  Table  IXB)  and  of 
the  male  authority  figures  as  worst  (see  Table  IXA)  was  most 
cogent  in  the  split  of  the  parental  dyad,  indicating  a relation- 
ship between  estimates  of  punishment  power  and  sex-related  styles 
of  retribution.  As  one  grade  8,  high  status  boy  observed,  "Your 
mothers  are  usually  soft  hearted  or  something,  and  they  don*t  like 
hitting  the  kids.**  While  33  children  did  not  know  why  females 
were  least  bad,  the  primary  reason  acknowledged  was  that  they  were 
least  severe,  most  lenient,  or  most  forgiving  (see  Table  IXF)* 

This  reaction  to  both  teacher  and  mother  supported  the  notion  that* 
the  teacher  extends  the  nurturant  role  of  the  mother  in  the  class- 
room, and  adopts,  though  in  a universalistic  rather  than  particular- 
istic mode,  many  of  the  same  disciplinary  -stratagems* 

Policeman  was  chosen  by  25  children  in  response  to  "Who  is 
it  worst  for  you  to  punish?**  (see  Table  IXC)*  The  parent  figures-- 
raother  and  father--  were  elected  by  21  and  16  children  respectively. 
The  crucial  distinction  between  the  parental  dyad  and  the  law  en- 
forcement official  was  that  the  former  was  chosen  more  while  the 
latter  was  chosen  less  with  age.  Also  boys  more  than  girls  chose 
policeman. 

Children*  s patterns  in  answering  "Why  is  it  worst  to  punish?** 
were  consistent  with  parent-police  age  patterns  (see  Table  IXG)* 
While  significantly  more  younger  children  responded  "gives  the  most 
severe  punishment,*'  age  trends  suggested  that  older  children  were 
increasingly  concerned  with  interpersonal,  affiiiative  relation- 
ships. Younger  children,  in  selecting  police  as  the  x^orst  to  pun- 
ish and  harshest,  suggested  that  "worst"  was  interpreted  as  po- 
tentially most  dangerous  or  drastic.  In  contrast,  older  children 
implied  that  "worst"  meant  most  wrong  or  least  justified.  Not 
surprisingly,  boys,  who  had  chosen  police  more  than  girls,  also 
gave  reasons  of  severity.  Predictably,  boys  may  be  more  concerned 
about  inferred  physical  punishment  since  it  is  more  frequently 
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used  as  a culturally-accepted  deterrent,  and  in  the  case  of  police 
recently  an  often  adopted  mode  of  control  particularly  against  them. 

These  patterns  lent  credence  to  PAR  data  regarding  the  change 
in  rank  order  for  child  aggressor  wrongness.  At  grade  4,  children 
scolding  policemen  were  rated  as  more  wrong  than  children  scolding 
parents.  At  grade  6 and  more  markedly  at  grade  8,  children  scold- 
ing parents  were  more  wrong.  Evidently  older  children  felt  that 
aggression  directed  at  parents,  intimate  and  proximal  figures,  was 
inappropriate  and  disrespectful.  A grade  4,  low  status  boy  des- 
cribed policemen,  MTry  punishing  him  and  you'll  get  a whack  out 
of  that,"  and  another  grade  4,  low  status  boy  rejoindcred,  "He 
can  punish  a grownup  and  others."  A grade  8,  low  status  girl  felt 
it  worst  to  punish  her  mother  "Because  I love  and  respect  her." 

Just  as  few  white  urban  children  nominated  teacher  as  the 
worst  to  punish  so  25  children  chose  the  teacher  as  the  "least  bad" 
to  punish  (see  Table  IXD).  Mother  was  chosen  by  1 5 children;  police 
man  by  14,  Teacher  and  mother  were  chosen  more  by  younger  children, 
while  the  number  of  police  choices  significantly  increased  with  age. 

Child  aggressors  on  the  PAR  also  were  least  wrong,  i.e., 
most  justified,  in  aggressing  teachers.  Teacher  victims  of  child 
aggression  were  deemed  more  wrong  than  other  authority  figures  in 
similar  aggressive  exchanges.  Also  the  shift  in  rank  order  with 
age  implied  that  it  was  less  bad  for  children  to  "punish,"  or 
"discipline,"  i.e.,  aggress,  the  police  than  parents.  Teachers 
or  police  who  were  resisted  by  children  apparently  were  "deserving" 
of  their  aggression.  In  order  to  be  the  recipients  of  aggression, 
they  had  to  have  performed  "badly." 


Effect  of  Action 

A paired  comparison  of  hitting  vs.  scolding  behavior  clari- 
fied the  differences  in  perceived  wrongness  in  aggressor  confronta- 
tions. On  the  paired  aggressor  indices,  parents  hitting  vs.  scold- 
ing children  and  children  hitting  vs.  scolding  children,  the  hypo- 
theses were  confirmed.  Hitting  was  seen  as  more  wrong  than  scolding 
(Lesser,  1959;  Minturn  & Lewis,  1968). 

While  hitting  was  generally  seen  as  worse  than  scolding,  the 
wrongness  of  the  aggressive  action  was  confounded  by  the  age  of  the 
child  and  the  status  of  the  aggressor.  Status  seemed  to  be  more 
important  for  younger  children  (Mcistcr,  1956),  while  for  older 
children  the  type  of  aggressive  behavior  was  most  important.  At 
grade  4,  child  aggression,  whether  it  be  hitting  or  scolding,  was 
seen  as  more  wrong  than  parent  aggression.  By  grade  8,  hitting 
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was  rated  ns  more  wrong  than  scolding  regardless  of  the  status  of 
the  aggressor.  Mhile  the  general  trend  was  for  the  level  of  ag- 
gressor wrongness  to  decrease  with  age,  for  the  parent  hit  child 
relationship  there  ins  slight  increase  in  wrongness. 

On  the  paired  victim  indices  for  children  hitting  vs.  scold- 
ing other  children,  the  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed.  Children 
being  scolded  by  other  children  were  seen  as  more  wrong  than  child- 
ren being  hit.  Similarly  for  parents  aggressing  children,  being 
scolded  was  more  wrong  than  being  hit.  It  may  be  that  children 
viewed  hitting  so  negatively  that  the  victim  of  hitting  could  never 
have  been  as  wrong  as  was  the  victim  of  scolding,  Hence,  children 
tended  to  rate  the  victims  of  hitting  as  much  less  wrong. 


Effect  of  Sex 

For  aggressor  ratings  the  rank  order  hypotheses  were  par- 
tially confirmed.  Female  to  female  aggression  was  seen  as  more 
wrong  than  male  to  male  aggression . Disconf irming  hypothesis 
1(b),  though,  males  attacking  males  were  generally  perceived  as 
worse  than  males  attacking  females.  It  should  be  noted  that  by 
grade  8 there  was  no  difference  between  the  male  attack  male  and 
male  attack  female  indices.  (See  Figures  Pi  1 Sc  , Pi  5 Sc*;,  Pi  1 
SES,  A PI  5 SES).  The  fact  that  females  were  rated  more  wrong  at 
grade  4 than  at  grade  8 suggested  that  society  may  socialise 
children  to  be  more  egalitarian  in  their  assessment  of  the  sexes 
(Cohen,  1961;  Kinch  b Boweman,  1931;  Parsons,  1935). 

The  rank  order  hypotheses  for  victim  ratings  were  partially 
confirmed.  Contrary  to  prediction,  females  being  attacked  by  fe- 
males were  seen  as  more  wrong  than  miles  being  attacked  by  females. 
But  supporting  hypothesis  2(a),  female  victims  of  male  aggression 
were  worse  than  male  victims  of  male  aggression. 

There  was  no  difference  between  indices  involving  same  sc 
aggression.  The  biggest  difference  between  victim  ratings  war.  be- 
tween those  involving  cross-sc  aggression,  Moreover,  it  was  the 
younger  children  who  rated  the  female  high  and  the  male  low  on 
victim  wrongness  in  craso~sc:<  aggression.  These  victim  ratings 
may  have  reflected  the  strong  condemnation  of  females  in  aggres- 
sive situations  previously  indicated  by  the  aggressor  racings. 

By  grade  8 there  was  virtually  no  difference  in  victim  wrongness 
ratings,  again  indicating,  that  older  children  internal  i -ed  more 
e ^ual  standards  in  evaluating  males  and  females*  (See  Tables  PI  1 
& PI  3). 
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A.  Age  Differences 

Three  of  the  aggressor  indices  showed  significant  grade 
changes:  male  attack  male,  female  attack  female,  and  female 

attack  male*  In  general,  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  decreased 
with  age.  Specifically  most  changes  occurred  between  grades  6 
and  0.  Older  children  appeared  to  have  moderated  their  attitudes. 

As  previously  noted,  with  maturity  they  increasingly  developed  the 
ability  to  discriminate  among  situations  of  aggression  as  well  as 
among  other  social  and  cognitive  areas  (Kohlberg,  1063a,  1963b; 
Piaget  & Inhelder,  1953)  and  thus  were  not  automatically  as  cri- 
tical of  aggressive  behavior.  The  fact  that  only  male  aggressors 
in  interaction  with  female  victims  did  not  decrease  in  wrongness 
suggested  that  a cultural  value  regarding  such  behavior  as  ungentle- 
manly,  inappropriate,  and  very  wrong,  possibly  began  affecting 
children's  perceptions. 

For  victim  ratings,  there  were  significant  gxede  changes 
on  three  of  the  se;:  indices.  On  two  of  these  indices,  males 
attack  males  and  males  attack  females,  the  change  was  curvilinear. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  perceived  wrongness  of  the  victim  of 
male  aggression  from  grades  4 to  6,  followed  by  a decrease  in 
wrongness  from  grades  6 to  8.  On  the  third  index,  female  attacks 
male,  grade  change  varied  depending  on  the  sex  of  the  children 
rating  the  situation.  At  grade  4,  girls  felt  that  male  victims 
were  much  more  wrong  than  did  boys  at  that  grade  level.  Ey  grade 
8,  however,  there  was  virtually  no  difference  in  the  evaluations 
of  boys  and  girls.  As  boys  got  older,  they  tended  to  feel  that 
the  victim  was  more  wrong.  This  change  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  younger  children  tended  to  rate  victims  in  terras  of  their 
se::  identity,  that  is,  girls  rated  males  less  favorably  while 
boys  rated  males  more  favorably  (Campbell,  1939;  Hartley,  1959). 

By  grade  8,  this  'sex-biased'  response  set  disappeared.  In  older 
children  other  values  especially  significant  to  be  rs  were  probably 
operative  in  determining  children's  ratings. 


B.  Sc;:  Differences 

Significant  sen  differences  occurring  on  all  aggressor  in- 
dices indicated  a clear  identification  pattern.  In  intra-sex 
relationships,  female  attack  female  and  male  attack  male,  girls 
tended  to  view  the  aggressor  as  more  wrong  than  did  boys.  On 
the  cross-se;;  indices,  male  attack  female  and  female  attack  male, 
girls  and  boys  rated  their  own  sc::  as  most  right:  girls  felt 

that  the  male  was  wrong  in  aggressing  against  a female  and  boys 
felt  that  females  were  wrong  when  they  aggressed  against  a male 
(Lynn,  1964). 
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Two  factors  appeared  significant  in  determining  children’s 
perceptions  of  non-corapliant  behavior.  First,  girls  tended  to  rate 
aggressive  action  as  more  wrong  than  boys.  Cultural  press  on  fe- 
male children  to  inhibit  overt  aggressive  impulses  may  have  been 
operative  (Barry,  Bacon  & Child,  1957;  Lansky  et  al.,  1961;  Sears, 
1961;  Sears  et  al.t  1957).  The  second  factor  involved  boys  rating 
female  aggression  as  wrong  and  girls  rating  the  male  as  wrong. 

This  suggested  that  sex  identification  affected  perception  in 
viewing  the  action  of  members  of  the  opposite  sex  (Kagan,  1958; 
Kagan,  1964).  The  action  of  aggression  in  this  instance  seemed 
secondary  to  the  sex  of  the  person  exhibiting  the  behavior. 

Significant  sex  differences  occurred  on  both  indices  in 
which  the  victim  was  female,  male  attack  female  and  female  attack 
female.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  previous  discussion, 
boys  tended  to  rate  female  victims  as  much  more  wrong  than  did 
girls. 


C.  SES  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  SES  differences  on  any  of  the 
aggressor  or  victim  indices. 


D.  Interview  Data 

The  majority  of  children  in  the  interview  sample  (40) 
felt  that  rules  were  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  (see  Table  IVA). 
According  to  these  urban  whites,  rules  were  applied  consistently. 
The  expectation  of  equal  application  decreased  significantly  with 
age:  at  grade  4,  17  children  saw  rules  as  the  same  for  both  sexes; 

at  grade  8,  only  10  children  shared  this  opinion.  Typical  res- 
ponses were  reflected  in  these  two  grade  4,  high  status  girls* 
observations  "They  have  to  make  everything  fair  by  making  sure 
that  everyone  follow  the  same  rules  so  some  people  don't  and  some 
people  do."  and  "Yes,  because  they  really  aren't  any  different, 
they're  still  children."  By  grade  8,  the  position  held  by  fewer 
subjects  was  stated  by  this  high  status  boy,  "Yeah,  you  know,  it's 
people,  the  rules  are  for  people,  not  just  one  sex." 

Concomitant  with  this  age-related  decrease  was  an  age- 
related  increase  for  16  children  who  believed  that  while  some 
rules  were  the  same  for  boys  and  girls,  others  were  different. 

With  age,  children  apparently  experienced  more  differential 
treatment  in  rule-applicability.  Unexpectedly,  the  dominant 
cultural  value  of  equal  treatment  was  not  the  experiential  one; 
differential  treatment  related  to  sex  appeared  to  be  increasingly 
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common*  Perhaps  a less  absolute  experience  or  "legalistic"  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  rules  increasingly  influenced  children’s 
congnitions- 

In  contrast,  on  the  PAR,  aggressor  and  victim  wrongness 
ratings  for  both  males  and  females  were  less  different  with  matur- 
ity, suggesting  that  children  in  their  assessments  applied  equal 
standards  to  both  sexes.  Perhaps  not  inconsistently,  while  older 
children  discerned  the  discretionary  nature  of  adult  rule  appli- 
cability as  evidenced  by  the  interview  question,  in  their  own 
judgments  of  male  and  female  wrongness  they  were  more  equal itar- 
ian.  Evidently,  their  experiences  of  equalitarianisra  did  not 
match  their  expectations  and  their  interview  responses  reflected 
their  actual  experiences  and  societal  realities.  The  PAR  assess- 
ments revealed  the  alleged  dominant  values  of  equality  which 
children  internalized  as  most  just.  Possibly  the  subtleties  of 
society’s  double  messages  about  rule  consistency  were  revealed 
by  these  two  instruments. 

Out  of  61  children,  29  felt  that  boys  get  away  more  with 
breaking  rules  than  girls,  18  children  felt  that  girls  held  the 
advantage,  and  12  felt  that  one  sex  gets  away  with  rule-breaking 
as  often  as  the  other  (see  Table  VIID).  By  grade  8,  both  sexes 
were  seen  as  equally  able  to  escape  detection.  Nevertheless, 
across  grades  boys  maintained  their  "superiority"  in  avoiding 
discovery. 

The  most  prevalent  position,  i.e.,  that  boys  escape  detec- ’ 
tion  more,  was  articulated  by  a high  status,  grade  4 girl,  "Well, 

I think  that  boys  do.  • • . They  like  to  get  mad  at  us  and  tell 
on  us  and  get  us  in  trouble."  and  by  one  low  status,  grade  4 boy 
who  noted,  ’’They're  bigger  and  stronger."  Older  children’s, 
particularly  boys’,  views  on  the  effect  of  sex  were  aptly  re- 
presented by  this  high  status,  grade  8 boy: 

Girls,  I guess.  Cause  most  people  think  girls  are 
supposed  to  be  goody-goody  and  all  and  that  they  don’t 
do  anything  bad.  And  most  boys,  some  are  hoods  and 
stuff  like  that.  And  ah,  I don’t  know,  they  just  go 
stealing  stuff  and  insulting  people  and  kidnappin’  and 
stuff  like  that. 

As  illustrated  by  these  observations,  children  elected 
one  sex  or  the  other  as  more  able  to  elude  detection  rather  than 
indicating  that  they  thought  both  sexes  were  equally  facile  in 
avoiding  exposure* 

The  higher  frequency,  indicating  that  boys,  particularly 
at  younger  ages,  get  away  more  than  girls  with  breaking  rules, 


was  consistent  with  the  PAR  rankings  of  male  aggressors,  again 
at  younger  ages,  as  less  wrong  than  female  aggressors  in  parallel 
exchanges.  Aggressive  male  behavior,  generally  considered  more 
appropriate,  was  more  likely  to  go  undetected  and  less  strongly 
condemned. 


Effect  of  Sex,  Role  and  Action 

An  analysis  by  individual  figures  yielded  some  additional 
information  and  further  clarified  the  findings  of  the  status,  set, 
and  sex  problems.  (See  Tables  P9  & P13). 

A.  Age  Differences 

For  aggressor  ratings  on  the  child  attack  child  status 
index,  there  was  a significant  decrease  in  perceived  wrongness 
with  increasing  age.  The  status-role  analysis  indicated  that 
this  was  true  for  both  hitting  and  scolding  activity.  This 
significant  relationship,  though,  did  not  hold  for  all  figure 
pairs  within  these  groupings.  Although  generally  child  aggres- 
sion against  a child  decreased  in  wrongness,  girls  hitting  girls, 
boys  hitting  girls,  and  boys  scolding  girls  were  not  more  justi- 
fied with  age.  Quite  notably,  boys  aggressing  to  girls  whether 
physically  or  verbally  were  not  more  justified  (Minturn  & Lewis, 
1968).  Normative  values  about  gentlemanly  behavior  undoubtedly 
affected  childrens  generally  more  liberal  at  titude^  toward  ag- 
gression in  equalitarian  situations. 

The  status  and  role  problem  analysis  revealed  a linear 
decrease  across  grades  in  aggressor  wrongness  on  child  scold 
police  and  a significant  curvilinear  grade  difference  in  ag- 
gressor wrongness  on  child  scold  parent.  The  figure  analysis 
further  refined  these  findings.  Analyzing  child  scold  police 
by  figure  pairs  revealed  for  boy  scolding  a linear  decrease  in 
aggressor  wrongness  and  for  girl  scolding  no  main  grade  effect. 

For  the  child  scold  parent  index,  there  was  a curvilinear  effect 
only  on  the  girl  scold  father  dyad  such  that  an  increase  in  wrong- 
ness at  grade  6 was  follox^ed  by  a rapid  decrease  in  wrongness 
below  the  grade  4 level.  Not  children  generally,  but  only  the 
aggressive  behavior  of  “Daddy1 s little  girl,"  was  seen  by  grade 
8 as  more  acceptable.  Such  behavior  may  be  interpreted  as  more 
playful  and  less  hostile  and  serious.  Overall,  though.,  a cultural 
taboo  against  children  scolding  parents  generally  remained  opera- 
tive for  children  regardless  of  their  age  (Bandura,  1960;  Bandura 
& Walters,  1959;  Berkowitz,  1962;  Minturn  & Lambert,  1964;  Sears, 
Maccoby  & Levin,  1957). 

Also  according  to  the  set  dimension,  there  were  significant 
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grade  differences  on  the  wrongness  of  parents  and  of  teachers 
aggressing  children.  The  figure  analysis  clarified  these  effects: 
the  significant  change  occurred  when  boy  victims  were  involved. 

Both  mother  and  father  scolding  sons  and  mother  hitting  sons  de- 
creased in  wrongness  with  age.  Older  children  saw  parent  aggres- 
sion toward  sons  as  less  wrong  and  more  legitimate,  possibly  re- 
flecting their  experiences,  observations,  and/or  the  cultural 
norm  that  "boys  do  bad  things  more"  (Kagan,  1964).  In  the  case 
of  teacher  aggression  the  findings  were  less  dramatic.  There 
was  a curvilinear  relationship  wherein  a rapid  increase  in 
teacher  wrongness  in  scolding  boys  was  followed  by  a decrease 
at  grade  8 to  slightly  below  the  grade  4 level. 

Significant  decrease  in  aggressor  wrongness  with  age  held 
for  all  figure  pairs  on  female-attack-male  and  for  most  figures 
oa  male-attack-male.  The  few  exceptions  within  male-attack-raale 
pairs  did  not  suggest  any  meaningful  patterns.  The  figure  analysis 
yielded  particularly  interesting  findings  for  the  female-attack- 
female  pairs.  Although  on  the  sex  problem  there  was  a significant 
decrease  in  aggressor  wrongness  on  the  female-attack-female  index, 
the  figure  analysis  demonstrated  this  to  be  valid  only  for  the 
girl-scold-girl  dyad,  the  equalitarian,  peer-to-peer  dyad. 

The  figure  clarifications  for  victim  wrongness  generally 
were  consistent  with  those  for  aggressor  wrongness.  On  previous 
analyses  all  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  increased  in 
wrongness;  the  trend  held  for  seven  out  of  eight  relevant  figure 
pairs.  Also  these  analyses  revealed  that  child  victims  of  adult 
aggression  were  considered  less  wrong  by  older  than  by  younger 
children.  Again,  as  might  be  expected  in  terras  of  the  aggressor 
wrongness  findings,  sons  as  victims  of  mothers'  hitting  and 
scolding  were  not  considered  less  throng  with  age.  With  maturity, 
children  apparently  recognized  that  boys  may  "do  bad  things"  and 
that  the  punishment  they  incurred  may  be  well  deserved.  Also  the 
figure  analysis  revealed  that  daughter  victims  of  father  hitting 
were  not  perceived  of  as  more  justified.  It  may  be  that  children, 
regardless  of  age,  felt  that  a father--a  male--would  not  hit  a 
daughter--a  female--unless  he  were  pushed;  that  is,  the  child  must 
be  deserving  of  it.  Also  in  the  equal  dyads,  not  children  gener- 
ally, but  more  specifically  girls  and  boys  hit  by  girls  were  in- 
creasingly more  wrong  with  age.  Again  this  distinction  would  seem 
to  imply  that  children  perceived  of  boy  and  girl  victims  as  having 
done  something  very  wrong  to  be  hit  by  a girl,  since  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a girl  supposedly  would  not  employ  physical  aggres- 
sion. 

On  the  sex  problem  there  was  a curvilinear  grade  effect  on 
the  wrongness  of  a male  being  attacked  by  another  male  such  that 
at  grade  6 there  was  a sharp  increase  in  the  trend  of  victim 
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wrongness.  The  figure  analysis  yielded  important  clarifications 
of  what  was  operative  within  these  male  pairs.  For  male  attack 
male,  only  high  status  victims  in  unequal  paired  relationships, 
i.e.,  boys  scolding  father  and  boys  scolding  police,  were  rated 
significantly  more  wrong  with  age#  Low  status  victims,  i*e*, 
sons  hit  and  scolded  by  fathers  and  boys  scolded  by  policemen, 
were  rated  as  significantly  less  wrong  with  age.  As  might  be 
consistently  predicted,  although  there  was  slight  increase  in 
wrongness,  the  change  across  grades  was  not  significant  for 
victim  wrongness  on  the  equal  status  pairs--boys  being  hit  and 
being  scolded  by  boys#  These  divergent  patterns  within  the  male 
attack  male  index  again  indicated  the  extreme,  if  not  preeminent 
importance  of  status  factors  on  children's  perceptions. 

For  the  other  same  sex  aggression  pair,  female  attack 
female,  there  were  no  significant  grade  differences  on  the  sex 
analysis.  The  figure  analysis  revealed,  though,  important  and 
supportive  findings.  Daughter  victims  of  mother  hitting  and 
scolding  decreased  in  wrongness  with  age,  while  mother  victims 
increavSed  in  wrongness*  Again,  a strong  status  influence  ap- 
peared to  be  operative  (Berkowitz,  19625  Cohen,  1955;  Graham, 
1951).  Also  in  peer-to-peer  aggression  girl  victims  of  hitting 
were  perceived  as  significantly  more  wrong  across  grades--the 
only  peer-to-peer  increase  that  reached  significance  for  same 
sex  aggressive  behavior. 

The  sex  analysis  revealed  a curvilinear  decrease  for 
female  victims  of  male  aggression;  the  analysis  by  specific 
figure  pairs  refined  and  clarified  this  finding.  There  was 
a significant  grade  effect,  a linear  change,  for  three  of  the 
six  male-attack-female  figures.  Consistent  with  the  saliency 
of  status  found  on  the  same  sex  indices,  older  children  rated 
girls  being  scolded  by  policemen  and  daughters  being  scolded 
by  fathers  as  significantly  less  wrong.  The  only  high  status 
victim  within  the  male-attack-female  grouping,  mother  scolded 
by  son,  increased  in  wrongness  across  grades. # 

The  figure  analysis  strongly  suggested  that  grade  dif- 
ferences were  more  appropriately  understood  in  terms  of  the 
status  rather  than  the  sex  dimension.  Even  on  female -at tack- 
male  in  which  sex  appeared  to  be  an  important  consideration  in 
influencing  children's  perceptions,  there  was  a significant 
increase  by  age  in  the  wrongness  of  high  status  victims  and, 
although  not  significant,  movement  toward  decreasing  wrongness 
of  low  status  victims.  Clearly  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
figures,  older  children  tended  to  evaluate  high  status,  au- 
thority figure  victims  as  more  wrong  and  were  less  likely  to 
identify  "rightness"  or  legitimacy  with  authority  (Baldwin, 
1955;  Emmerich,  1961). 
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B.  Sex  Differences 

The  figure  analysis  yielded  important  clarifications 
of  the  general  sex  differences  found  for  aggressor  ratings 
on  the  status  and  set  problems*  On  two  of  the  status  indices, 
children  attack  children  and  children  attack  adults,  girls  saw 
the  aggressor  as  more  wrong  than  did  boys*  This  finding  held 
across  all  relevant  pairs  in  the  set  analysis,  i.e*,  for  child- 
ren scold  parents,  teachers,  and  policemen  and  for  children  hit 
and  scold  other  children.  The  general  pattern  for  children 
wrongness  in  aggressing  adults  (Minturn  & Lambert,  1964)  held 
throughout  the  figure  analysis  except  that  there  was  no  signi- 
ficant sex  difference  at  all  for  the  girl -scold-mother  pair* 

The  most  salient  refinement  occurred  on  the  child-attack- 
child  pairs.  The  more  detailed  analysis  by  the  identity  of 
specific  figure  pairs  revealed  that  girls  saw  aggressors  as 
significantly  more  wrong  than  did  boys  for  the  four  same  sex 
aggressor  pairs,  i*e.,  girl  scold  and  hit  girl  and  boy  scold 
and  hit  boy,  and  for  boy  scold  and  hit  girl.  Boys  over  girls, 
though,  saw  aggression  as  more  wrong  in  the  girl  hit  boy  and 
girl  scold  boy  dyads*  Aside,  then,  from  a pattern  on  same-sex 
figure  pairs  which  suggested  that  girls  generally  view  physical 
and  verbal  aggression  more  negatively  (Mischel,  1966;  Sears 
et  al. , 1957),  a strong  se  identification  pattern  emerged  on 
the  cross-sex  figure  pairs  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the 
sex  problem;  that  is,  girls  and  boys  identified  with  their  own 
sex  type  (Kagan,  1958;  l<3gan,  1964)*  Girls  perceived  boys  ag- 
gressing girls  both  physically  and  verbally  more  wrong  than,  did 
boys,  and  quite  consistently  boys  in  comparison  to  girls  per- 
ceived girls  hitting  or  scolding  boys  as  less  justified,  i.e., 
more,  wrong  (Lynn,  1964). 

A third  significant  se:;  effect  on  the  status  dimension  was 
that  boys  saw  the  aggressor  in  the  adult  attack  child  index  as 
more  wrong  than  did  girls;  the  set  analysis  indicated  this  signi- 
ficant sere  difference  held  only  on  parent  scold  child,  but  not 
for  teacher  or  police  scold  child.  The  more  detailed  analysis 
by  the  identity  of  specific  figure  pairs  revealed  that  boys  saw 
aggressors  as  significantly  more  wrong  than  did  girls  on  mother 
scold  son,  teacher  scold  boy,  and  police  scold  boy.  Consistent 
with  the  finding  that  girls  saw  child  aggressors  as  more  wrong, 
boys'  higher  ratings  of  authority  figure  wrongness  supported  the 
notion  that  girls  were  more  conforming  and  status  oriented  (Blake 
& Mouton,  1961;  Kohn,  1959).  A further  examination  of  the  items 
on  which  boys  and  girls  significantly  differed  suggested  an  ad- 
ditional component:  boys  saw  adult  aggressors  as  more  wrong  when 

the  victim  was  a boy,  which  may  mean  that  for  boys  factors  of 
identification  more  strongly  affected  their  judgment. 
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The  figure  analysis  introduced  some  crucial  clarifications 
of  sex  differences  on  the  sex  problem,,  On  the  se:c  problem,  girls 
saw  aggressors  as  more  wrong  on  female  attack  female,  male  attack 
male,  and  male  attack  female,  and  boys  saw  aggressors  as  more  wrong 
on  female  attack  male*  The  sex  problem  masked,  though,  crucial 
effects.  For  each  sex  index,  the  figure  analysis  revealed  the 
saliency  of  status  considerations  in  differentiating  between  boys 
and  girls.  Regardless  of  the  sex  of  the  aggressor  or  victim  or 
whether  the  aggression  was  within  or  between  sexes,  for  the  un- 
equal dyads  on  which  there  were  sex  differences,  low  status  ag- 
gressors were  consistently  rated  as  more  wrong  by  girls  than  by 
boys  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  two  instances  of  se::  dif- 
ferences in  evaluating  high  status  aggressor  wrongness  boys  rated 
the  aggressor  as  more  wrong.  These  differences  reflected  girls1 
more  conventional  and  compliant  attitude  toward  the  legitimacy 
of  authority  figures  (Hess  & Torney,  1967;  Patel  & Gordon,  1960). 

On  children's  ratings  of  equal  dyads,  status  and  authority  con- 
cerns did  not  affect  or  confound  their  appraisals;  therefore, 
differential  sex-linked  orientations  and  identification  pro- 
cesses were  more  clearly  operative.  For  within  sex  aggression, 
male  attack  male  and  female  attack  female,  girls  saw  aggressors 
as  more  wrong.  Girls  predictably  displayed  a more  pro-social 
style  (Sears,  1961)  and  more  negative  feelings  about  aggressive 
behavior  (Kohn,  1960).  In  cross  sex  peer  to  peer  interaction, 
both  boys'  and  girls'  ratings  reflected  sex  role  identification 
patterns.  Boys  rated  girl  aggressors  hitting  and  scolding  boys 
as  more  wrong  and  girls  rated  boys  hitting  and  scolding  girls  as 
more  wrong  (Campbell,  1939;  Hartley,  1959). 

The  status  and  set  problems  indicated  significant  sex 
differences  for  victim  ratings  on  the  child-scold-child  and  child- 
hit-child  dyads.  For  both  pairs,  boys  saw  the  victim  as  more 
wrong.  The  figure  analysis  for  victims  yielded  findings  suppor- 
tive of  the  general  figure  trends.  As  would  be  expected,  girls 
rated  the  victim  more  wrong  on  the  girl-hit-boy  and  girl-scold- 
boy  pairs,  and  boys  rated  the  victim  more  wrong  on  the  boy-hit- 
girl  and  boy-scold-girl  pairs.  Also  boys  rated  the  victim  more 
wrong  on  the  girl-scold-girl  pair  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
significantly  lower  rating  by  boys  of  aggressor  wrongness  in  peer 
to  peer  interaction,  would  suggest  (1)  boys  see  aggression  as 
potentially  more  justifiable  and  legitimate  and  (2)  the  victim 
may  share  a responsibility  for,  if  not  have  provoked,  the  act. 

Although  there  were  no  significant  sex  differences  on 
either  the  status  or  set  problem  for  the  wrongness  of  child 
victims  of  adult  aggression,  che  figure  analysis  yielded  con- 
sistent results.  Boys  saw  victims  as  more  wrong  more  frequently 
than  did  girls,  but  these  ratings  were  in  girl  victim  dyads; 
that  is,  father  hit  daughter,  mother  hit  daughter,  father  scold 
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daughter,  teacher  scold  girl,  and  policeman  scold  girl.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  one  dyad  in  which  girls*  wrongness  ratings  were 
higher  was  on  a boy  victim  pair--teacher  scold  boy. 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  for  the  wrong- 
ness of  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  on  the  status,  set, 
and  figure  analyses.  For  victim  wrongness  on  the  sex  problem, 
there  were  sex  differences  only  on  female  attack  female  and  male 
attack  female;  boys  rated  the  victim  as  more  wrong.  This  general 
finding  held  for  the  figure  pairs  in  each  grouping  although  for 
the  former  index  only  two  of  six  relationships  were  significantly 
different,  mother  hit  daughter  and  girl  scold  girl,  and  for  the 
latter  index  there  was  no  significant  sex  difference  in  the  wrong- 
ness of  a mother  being  hit  by  a son. 

On  the  female  attack  male  figure  pairs,  there  were  no 
significant  sex  findings  which  overall  did  not  affect  the  index. 
These  were  the  only  pairs  for  which  girls*  ratings  of  victims 
were  significantly  higher  than  boys.  Girls  rated  boy  victim  of 
hitting  and  scolding  by  girls  as  more  wrong.  This,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  boys*  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  girl  victims  hit 
or  scolded  by  boys,  suggested  a sex  identification  process  af- 
fected children’s  ratings  paralleling  the  process  previously  dis- 
cussed for  aggressor  wrongness. 

On  the  male-attack-male  figures,  there  were  no  significant 
sex  differences  for  victim  wrongness  ratings. 

C.  SES  Differences 

For  the  status  problem,  high  status  more  than  low  status 
children  felt  that  an  adult  aggressor  attacking  a child  was  wrong 
(Falk,  1959;  Mussen  & Naylor,  1954;  Pope,  1953).  On  the  set  di- 
mension, this  significant  finding  held  only  for  parent  hit  child. 
Also  the  set  analysis  indicated  that  low  status  children  rated 
child  aggressors  scolding  parents  as  more  wrong  than  did  high 
status  children.  The  analysis  by  individual  figure  pairs  ex- 
panded upon  and  clarified  these  results.  For  all  four  parent 
hitting  dyads,  high  status  children  gave  higher  aggressor  wrong- 
ness ratings.  On  the  boy-scold-father  and  boy-scold-mother 
pairs,  low  status  children  rated  aggressors  as  more  wrong.  Par- 
ticularly, then,  the  figure  analysis  supported  basic  theories 
about  class  differences  in  family  life.  Lower  class  children 
appeared  to  be  more  conventional  in  their  acceptance  of  the 
legitimacy  of  parental  authority  and  much  less  democratic  and 
flexible  about  family  interactional  styles  (Dolger  & Ginandes, 
1946;  Tuma  & Livson,  I960).  Some  of  their  traditionalism  also 
may  be  reflected  in  the  fact  that  low  status  children  were  more 
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judgmental  than  high  status  children  about  the  legitimacy  of 
girls  employing  scolding  behavior  against  girls.  Furthermore, 
although  on  the  status  and  set  dimension  no  SES  differences 
were  indicated  for  victim  ratings,  there  was  a significant  dif- 
ference  on  the  mother  hit  daughter  figure  pair*  Consistent  with 
the  SES  difference  on  the  wrongness  of  a mother  hitting  a daughter, 
low  status  children  rated  daughters  more  wrong  than  did  high  sta- 
tus children. 

There  were  no  significant  SES  differences  on  the  sex 
problem  for  aggressor  and  victim  ratings.  The  few  SES  differ- 
ences for  individual  figures  did  not  suggest  any  potential  sex 
dimension  trends.  Consistent  with  previous  discussion,  class 
differentiation  largely  related  to  the  relative  status  of  the 
aggressor  or  victim* 

D.  Interview  Data 

The  predominant  belief  for  these  urban  white  children 
was  that  rules  were  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  (see  Table  IVA). 
Most  children  (43),  and  significantly  at  grade  4,  did  not  know 
or  could  not  indicate  which  rules  were  different  (see  Table  IVC). 
Only  ten  children  felt  that  age  and  status  accounted  for  differ- 
ential applications  of  rules.  More  grade  8 children  conveyed 
this  sentiment.  Only  five  grade  6 children  observed  that  family 
rules  were  different  for  boys  and  girls,  two  grade  8 children 
felt  that  government  rules  differed,  and  one  grade  8 child  noted 
that  childhood  rules  differed  for  each  sex. 

A typical  array  of  answers  were  reflected  in  this  grade 
6,  high  status  boy's  disclosures: 

Well,  like  in  ray  family,  the  boys  would  have  different 
jobs  and  there  are  rules  • « . I've  got  to  mow  the  lawn 
and  ray  sisters  might  have  to  clean  the  room:.  • • • But 
generally,  the  whole  country  and  everything  it  would  be 
that  they  are  the  same.  . - .You  know,  if  you  can  drive 
the  car,  you  are  as  equal  as  the  person  next  to  you. 

This  grade  8,  low  status  girl  further  elucidated  these  feelings: 

Well,  some  types  of  rules  apoly  to  the  boys  more  than 
they  do  the  girls.  Such  as  rules  about  fighting  and 
things  like  this,  because  boys  usually  fight  more  than 
girls.  And  rules  about  using  things  such  as  the  iron 
or  stove  would  apply  more  to  girls,  because  they  are 
more  likely  to  bemusing  that  kind  of  thing*  . . • Well, 
rules  [are  the^arae  inj  like  things  about  no  talking  in 
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school.  • . . Veil,  these  kinds  of  rules  apply  to  both 
boys  and  girls  because  they  need  to  do  these  things. 

Vhereas  the  other  type  of  rules  are,  ‘/ell,  they  apply 
more  to  the  person  who  commits  the  offense  or  of  the 
person  who  is  most  likely  to  commit  the  offense. 

The  recognition  of  status  levels  as  spheres  of  influence  suggested 
awareness  of  differences  in  expectations,  responsibility,  and 
distribution  of  power  related  to  age. 

The  primacy  of  status  considerations  on  the  interview 
question  on  differences  in  rule-applicability  paralleled  the 
major  finding  of  the  Figure  analysis  on  the  PAR.  Differences 
between  figure  pairs  revealed  the  crucial  effect  of  the  status 
dimension. 


Summary  and  Discussion 

Status  was  an  important  determinant  of  perceived  ag- 
gressor wrongness.  Adults  attacking  children  were  consistently 
rated  as  least  wrong,  i.e*,  most  justifiable,  while  children 
attacking  adults  were  rated  most  wrong.  Children  apparently 
identified  status  with  Legitimacy.  Status  considerations  cru- 
cially affected  children’s  judgments  at  nil  grade  levels.  Al- 
though in  equal,  peer-to-peer  interaction  older  children  saw 
aggression  less  negatively,  for  unequal  dyads  their  assessments 
did  not  alter.  Older  children  considered  the  justifiability  of 
the  behavior  on  child  attack  child,  where  status  was  not  at 
issue. 


Important  developmental  changes  were  suggested  by  the 
victim  findings.  Although  child  victims  of  adult  aggression 
were  seen  as  most  wrong,  with  maturity  children  saw  children 
attacked  by  adults  as  increasingly  le^s  wrong  and  adults  at- 
tacked by  children  as  increasingly  more  wrong.  Older  children 
did  not  recognize  status  as  an  absolute,  infallible  criterion 
for  legitimacy.  Concomitant  with  approaching  adolescence, 
children  interact  more  with  the  peer  group  and  experience 
greater  opportunities  for  role  experimentation  and  social  par- 
ticipation. This  orientation  is  coupled  with  increased  motives 
for  autonomy;  hence,  equal itarian  principles  and  n questioning 
attitude  toward  adult  authority  may  emerge  as  salient. 

Girl-boy  differences  toward  aggression  appeared  on  all 
status  indices.  Girls,  .socialized  to  be  more  conforming,  af- 
filiative  and  accepting  of  the  legitimacy  of  authority,  rated 
children  aggressing  adults  and  children  aggressing  other  child- 
ren more  negatively  than  did  boys.  Furthermore,  on  the  latter 
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index,  girls  more  than  boys  rated  the  victim  less  wrong,  S.c., 
ns  wrongfully  victimized.  Boys,  in  contrast,  reared  to  be  more 
independent,  assertive,  and  non-connl i ant , were  more  critical 
of  and  rebellious  toward  adults*  aggressive  and  punishing  acti- 
vities. 


Socio-economic  status  differences  emerged  on  only  one 
status  index*  High  status  children  felt  that  adults  attacking 
children  were  more  wrong  than  did  low  status  children.  The 
influence  of  socio-economic  status  on  socialization  styles  nay 
result  in  high  status  children  being  more  egalitarian  and  less 
obedient  in  interaction  with  authority  figures. 

Although  role  war,  not  as  salient  a dimension  as  status 
and  there  was  greater  variance  between  than  within  status  group- 
ings, the  analysis  by  status -role,  i.e.,  ret,  clarified  the 
status  indices.  Older  children  generally  considered  parents 
the  least  wrong  aggressors,  and  conversely  rated  children  rjvant 
wrong  in  aggressing  to  parents.  Hith  maturity,  children  in- 
creasingly seemed  to  feel  that  child  aggression  in  an  intimate, 
familial  situation  was  di srcsoect ful  and  i nterper sonal 1 y dis- 
ruptive. Yet,  children  recognized  the  "right**  of  parents,  in 
comparison  to  distal  authority  figure;,  to  scold  and  punish 
children.  Unlike  trends  for  the  other  authority  figures,  older 
children  saw  parents  scolding  as  less  wrong.  In  contrast  to 
parents  and  the  police,  children  ranked  teachers  as  the  most 
wrong  aggressors  and  children  as  least  wrong  in  scolding  tea- 
cher figures.  Evidently,  children  discerned  teachers  as  low 
status,  not  very  powerful  authority  figures  and,  in  comparison 
to  other  adults,  did  not  view  their  punishing  actions  as  "right" 
and  Just  per  sc  or  their  being  scolded  as  "wrong"  and  illegiti- 
mate per  sc. 

There  were  only  slight  differences  between  victim  wrong- 
ness ratings,  particularly  at  grade  ft.  Consist onr  with  the  ag- 
gressor rank  onj  r,  though*  child  victims  of  teacher  aggression 
were  rated  less  wrong  and  teacher  victims  of  child  aggression 
were  rated  most  wrong.  These  findings  supported  the  conclusion 
that  teachers  are  not  compelling  authority  figures  and  receive 
less  deference. 

An  age  difference  emerged  for  adult  aggressor  wrongness 
on  the  set  analysis.  Jith  maturity,  children  gave  lower  wrong- 
ness ratings  to  children  scolding  parents  and  police.  Consis- 
tent with  age  patterns  for  victim  wrongness  ratings,  this  trend 
suggested  that  legitimacy  and  status  are  not  synonymous. 

With  one  important  clarification,  the  sc:t  differences  on 
the  sot  problem  paralleled  the  statu:;  findings.  Boys  rated  only 
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; u:nts,  not  policemen  ind  teachers,  more  wrong  than  did  girls. 

*”  ^‘0  5 in  relation,  then,  to  the  personal,  proximal  authority 
i-ejrc  that  sex  differences  appeared  most  vividly.  Intcrcst- 
'»?ly,  boys  and  girls  differed  only  in  assessing  parent  scolding, 
ri^t  hitting.  Girls  may  be  so  negative  toward  hitting,  a cul- 
turally taboo  behavior,  that  considerations  of  the  action  af- 
l cited  their  judgments  more  than  considerations  of  status,  re- 
sulting in  girls  and  boys  seeing  parental  hitting  similarly. 

The  importance  of  the  family  authority  figure  emerged 
again  in  terms  of  SES  differences.  High  status  more  than  low 
status  children  felt  parents  were  wrong  in  hitting  children, 
or.d  low  status  more  than  high  status  children  thought  children 
ware  wrong  in  scolding  parents.  Part iculari y in  relation  to 
the  fanily  network  and  familial  interaction,  high  status  child- 
ren may  be  socialized  to  hold  more  cquaiitarian  values.  The 
ege  by  $ES  interaction  for  aggressor  wrongness  on  the  child 
' 1 police  index  suggested  that  SES  differences  in  rearing 

~ -c  :t  lees  and  experiences  may  more  generally  develop  different 
interactional  styles. 

Hitting  was  generally  porceivcd  as  more  wrong  than 
'‘tolling.  For  young  children,  status  was  more  important  than 
action,  any  parental  aggression  being  more  Justified  than  any 
c'.ild  aggression.  By  grade  8,  however,  children  developed  a 
ret  flexible,  cquaiitarian  view  of  authority,  and  the  type  of 
•TP.res^ivc  behavior  became  more  important  in  determining  ag- 
gressor wrongness.  Hence,  parents  hitting  children  were  seen 
^orc  wrong  than  children  scolding  children. 

Children  rated  victim  wrongness  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
aggressive  action.  Child  victims  of  child  hitting  were  less 
::^ng  than  child  victims  of  child  scolding.  Similarly,  children 
physical  1 y punished  by  their  parents  were  less  wrong  than  chiid- 
:ca  scolded  by  parents.  Children  may  Judge  victims  of  hitting 
as  less  wrong  because  they  view  hitting  so  negatively  that  vic- 
tims of  physical  aggression  could  not  possibly  be  as  wrong  as 
v;‘. rtims  of  verbal  aggression.  Apparently  the  behavior  involved 
crucially  influenced  children's  assessments  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  victim. 

The  sex  analysis  indicated  that  children  wore  more  nega- 
tive to  female  than  to  male  aggression.  These  differences  in 
ratings  i.npiicd  a strong  cultural  bias  against  female  aggressive 
activity.  Interestingly,  though,  differences  were  stronger  at 
grade  A than  at  grade  8,  suggesting  that  American  society  socia- 
lizes equaiitarinn  values  in  children.  Furthermore,  with  matur- 
ity, children  saw  ail  aggression  except  males  aggressing  females 
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as  increasingly  less  wrong.  Although  children  at  grade  3 still 
described  this  form  of  aggression  as  most  acceptable,  the  fact 
that  it  remained  stable  while  other  aggressive  dyads  decreased 
in  wrongness  may  mean  that  children  gradually  were  internalizing 
an  additional  norm  about  the  relationship  between  the  sexes! 
overt  experessions  of  hostility  from  a man  against  a woman  may 
be  somewhat  ungentleraanl y and  inappropriate. 

Children  saw  few,  if  any,  substantial  differences  be- 
tween the  se::  indices  for  victim  wrongness  ratings.  Younger 
children  rated  female  victims  of  male  aggression  more  wrong 
than  male  victims  of  female  aggression,  but  by  grade  3 vir- 
tually no  difference  in  victim  wrongness  remained,  intimating 
that  children  applied  equalitarian  norms  in  evaluating  males 
and  females.  Significant  variation  by  age  for  victim  wrongness 
ratings  overall  showed  no  striking  trend.  The  decrease  with 
age  in  aggressor  wrongness  resulted  in  less  variance  between 
aggressor  and  victim  wrongness  ratings.  Evidently  older  child- 
ren, adopting  a more  equalitarian,  situation  specific  posture, 
saw  aggressors  and  victims  as  equally  wrong  and  equally  res- 
ponsible for  the  aggressive  exchange. 

Girl-boy  differences  were  more  illuminating  than  age 
differences  on  the  sex  problem.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
sex  differences  on  the  status  and  set  analyses,  girl  special- 
ized to  be  more  affiliative,  conforming,  and  pro-social--wcro 
more  negative  about  aggressor  wrongness  than  were  boys  cn  the 
same  sex  indices i female  attack  female  and  male  attack  male. 

On  the  cross-se':  dyads,  though,  ser  identification  influenced 
children's  assessments.  Children  rating  opposite  sex  aggressors 
gave  higher  wrongness  ratings  than  children  rating  sane  sex  ag- 
gressors. Consistent  with  response  patterns  on  aggressor  utf.rrgs, 
boys  tended  to  rate  female  victims  ns  much  more  wrong  than  cid 
girls. 


The  figure  analysis  demonstrated  the  determinative  re- 
lationship between  status  and  sev  of  aggressors  and  victims. 

For  example,  although  with  maturity  child  aggression  ag.i.-wt 
a Child  declined  in  wrongness,  boys  physically  and  verbally 
aggressing  girls  were  not  more  justified.  The  se>:  of  the 
aggressor  apparently  affected  children's  generally  reciprocal 
and  liberal  attitude  toward  aggression  in  equal  i to  rim  situa- 
tions; it  was  inappropriate  and  perhaps  conflicted  for  a boy 
to  aggress  to  a girl.  Similarly,  se>:  of  the  victim  affected 
children's  aggressor  wrongness  ratings  for  parents  and  teachers 
aggressing  children.  Older  children  assessed  authority  figures 
as  more  legitimate  and  less  wrong  only  in  aggression  directed 
against  boys.  1/it h age,  children  apparently  believe  boys,  not 
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girls,  do  Mbad  things1';  hence,  the  authority  figures  were  con- 
sidered less  wrong  and  more  appropriate  or  just  in  chastising 
them. 


Just  as  the  sex  of  the  figure  clarified  status  relation- 
ships, so  status  clarified  sex  patterns.  Considerations  of 
status  decisively  affected  children's  judgments  of  both  aggres- 
sors and  victims.  Although  the  sex  analysis  revealed  that  fe- 
males attacking  females  were  rated  less  wrong,  the  decrease  in 
aggressor  wrongness  occurred  only  on  the  girl  scold  girl  dyad 
where  status  could  not  affect  assessments.  Furthermore,  for 
ail  sex  indices,  divergent  age  patterns  in  victim  wrongness 
highlighted  the  importance  of  status.  T7ith  maturity,  children 
judged  high  status  victims  in  unequal  paired  encounters  as  more 
wrong,  but  rated  low  status  victims  as  less  wrong.  As  discussed 
previously  in  the  status  analysis,  older  children  tended  to  eva- 
luate high  status  victims  as  more  wrong  and  were  less  likely  to 
equate  authority  with  legitimacy  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
figures. 


Figure  clarification  of  the  status,  set,  and  sax  problems 
also  articulated  the  effect  of  sex  role  identification  on  child- 
ren's judgments.  For  both  the  child  attack  Child  figure  pairs 
and  the  adult  attack  child  figure  pairs,  identification  processes 
were  operative.  Girls,  revealing  their  pro^social,  affiliative 
socialization,  rated  aggressors  more  wrong  than  did  boys  on  the 
same  sex,  equal  status  dyads.  However,  on  the  cross-sex,  equal 
status  indices,  girls  ranked  boy-to-girl  aggression  higher  and 
boys  ranked  girl-to-boy  aggression  higher.  Similarly,  sex  identi- 
fication affected  boys'  judgments  for  adult  xjrongness  in  attacking 
children.  Boys  perceived  adults  more  wrong  in  interactions  in 
which  boys  were  being  castigated.  Apparently,  boys  were  more 
autonomous  and  rebellious  in  their  behavior  vis-a-vis  authority 
figures  and  more  strongly  identified  with  the  victims  in  judging 
aggressor  wrongness.  Se;:  differences  in  victim  wrongness  ratings 
paralleled  the  sex  identification  pattern  found  on  aggressor 
ratings.  Girls  and  boys  condoned  child  victims  of  the  same  sex 
and  condemned  child  victims  of  the  opposite  sex  in  peer-to-peer 
and  adult-child  interactions. 

On  the  sex  indices,  just  as  on  the  status  indices,  the 
effect  of  se;:  identification  was  more  pervasive  in  equal  inter- 
actions. On  the  peer-to-peer  dyads,  when  status  considerations 
did  not  affect  children's  judgment,  sex  identification  processes 
emerged  more  clearly.  On  these  indices,  in  evaluating  both  ag- 
gressor and  victim  wrongness  in  cross -sex  aggression  children 
rated  their  own  ser  more  positively.  For  the  same  sex  aggres- 
sion, girls  remained  more  critical  and  negative  about  aggression. 
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Sex  differences  on  the  sex  indices  also  revealed  the  im- 
portance of  status  considerations.  GirLs  were  more  conforming 
and  accepting  of  authority  figures*  In  unequal  dyads*  regard- 
less of  se  low  status  aggressors  were  rated  more  wrong  by 
girls  and  high  status  aggressors  were  rated  more  wrong  by  boys* 

Also  significant  SES  effects  indicated  the  differential 
influence  of  background  considerations*  Socio-economic  status 
differences  emerged  on  the  family  interaction  indices  implying 
that  on  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings  low  SES  more  than  high 
SES  children  were  more  accepting  of  authority  and  disparaging  of 
independent,  non-conforming  behavior  by  children  to  parental 
figures# 


Status  and  sex  seemed  to  crucially  affect  children1 s per- 
ceptions# Girls  and  boys  and  younger  and  older  children  clearly 
attended  to  these  characteristics  in  judging  wrongness#  Further 
work  systematically  varying  status  and  sev  dimensions  would  arti- 
culate the  saliency  of  each  and  the  interaction  between  the  two# 
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United  States:  Black  Sample 


Effect  of  Status 

The  results  of  the  aggressor  ratings  confirmed  the  hypotheses. 
Black  children  saw  adult  aggxassion  toward  a child  as  much  less 
wrong  than  child  aggression  to  peers  and  to  adults.  Child  aggres- 
sion to  adults  was  seen  as  most  wrong*  i.e.,  least  justifiable. 
Furthermore,  the  large  differences  in  aggressor  wrongness  between 
the  three  status  groupings  were  maintained  across  grade  levels. 

(See  Figures  P12  Sex,  P16  Sex,  P12  SES,  & P16  SES). 

Black  children  tended  to  view  aggressive  action  in  terms 
of  the  status  of  the  aggressor  relative  to  the  victim.  The  rank 
order  of  aggressor  wrongness  suggested  that  children  justified 
the  behavior  of  authority  figures.  If  in  the  dyad  the  aggressor 
had  higher  status,  he  or  she  was  perceived  as  less  wrong  whereas 
low  status  aggressors  were  seen  as  most  wrong.  For  aggressor 
ratings,  children  generally  identified  status  with  fairness  (Hess 
& Torney,  1965;  Minturn  & Lewis,  1968). 

The  results  of  the  victim  ratings  were  more  complex.  A 
status-orientation  was  not  consistently  operative  in  the  child- 
rens ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  the  victim.  In  assessing 
victim  wrongness,  unlike  aggressor  wrongness,  children  tended 
to  be  conflicted  about,  if  not  questioning  of,  traditional 
values  toward  the  legitimacy  of  authority.  The  rank  order  hypo- 
theses were  not  confirmed  at  any  grade  level.  Although  cross 
grades  in  the  equal  status,  child  attack  child  dyad  the  victim 
was  rated  less  wrong  than  on  the  other  status  indices,  in  un- 
balanced dyads  the  relative  wrongness  of  the  victim  shifted 
with  age.  Younger  children  felt  that  a low  status  victira--a 
child  being  attacked  by  an  adult--was  most  wrong;  however,  by 
grade  8 the  high  status,  adult  victim  was  seen  as  much  more 
wrong  than  the  low  status,  child  victim.  Young  children  ap- 
peared to  be  status-oriented  and  to  respect  authority  relation- 
ships (Emmerich,  1961).  A child  must  have  done  something  very 
wrong  to  be  punished  by  an  adult,  and  an  adult  victira--an 
authority  f igura--could  not  possibly  be  as  wrong  as  the  child 
victim.  The  responses  of  older  children  reflected  a more  equal 
perception  of  power  relationships  (Hess  & Torney,  1965;  Meister, 
1956).  They  felt  high  status  victims  were  not  per  se  any  less 
wrong  than  low  status  victims.  Apparently,  with  increasing  age 
there  was  a push  to  equality  suggesting  developmental  changes 
(Kohlberg,  1963a,  1963b;  Piaget,  1948). 

Children  seemed  to  become  increasingly  more  confident  in 
themselves  and  more  skeptical  of  adults.  Developmental  theory 
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would  argue  that  the  older  children  had  a clearer  perception  of 
their  own  identity,  a stronger  raotivn  for  independent  behavior, 
and  a more  questioning  attitude  toward  the  justification  of 
adult  action  (Dubin  & Dubin,  1963;  Kohlberg,  1963b).  Older 
subjects  did  not  necessarily  equate  status  and  power  with  fair- 
ness and  justice.  By  grade  0,  adult  victims  of  child  aggression 
in  fact  may  be  wrong;  whereas  child  victims  of  adult  aggression, 
in  comparison,  viere  not  automatically  seen  as  wrong. 

Developraentally  these  children  showed  a common  pattern  of 
rejection  of  adult  authority  or  rightness;  however,  the  more 
salient  effect  was  the  reversal  from  grades  4 to  8 in  the  wrong- 
ness of  the  adult  victim  and  the  child  victim.  It  may  be  that 
black  children  experienced  adults  behaving  more  arbitrarily  and 
unfairly  and,  therefore,  saw  the  adult  victim  as  less  justified 
and  more  deserving  of  the  aggression  he  or  she  was  receiving. 

For  older  black  children,  a cognitive  process  parallel  to  that 
employed  by  black  young  children  may  be  operative.  Now  it  was 
the  adult  who  must  have  done  something  very  wrong  to  be  punished 
by  a child.  Younger  and  older  blacks  apparently  reacted  stereo- 
typically  to  the  status  and  not  situation  specifically  (Adorno, 
Frenkel- Br un sw i ck , Levinson  & Sanford,  1950;  Christie  & Jahoda, 
1954;  Pettigrew,  unpublished).  Older  children,  like  younger, 
appeared  adamant  and  rigid  about  nrightness.M  If  in  fact  the 
cognitive  set  were  virtually  the  same  for  older  and  younger 
children,  this  would  exemplify  the  retardation  effect  of  class 
and  culture  (Kohlberg,  1963a,  1963b).  (See  Tables  P12  & P16). 


A.  Age  Differences 

There  were  significant  age  changes  on  aggressor  wrongness 
for  all  three  status  groupings.  Older  children  tended  to  rate 
the  aggressor  as  less  wrong.  On  the  adult-attack-child  and 
child-attack-child  dyads  the  decrease  in  perceived  wrongness 
with  increasing  age  followed  a linear  progression.  There  was 
a curvilinear  relationship,  though,  for  child-attack-adult  such 
that  a slight  increase  in  perceived  wrongness  from  grades  4 to 
6 was  followed  by  an  extreme  decrease  from  grades  6 to  G.  Older 
children  evidently  tended  to  be  less  judgmental  toward  and  more 
accepting  of  aggressors  regardless  of  the  status  relationship. 
They  felt  that  aggressive  actions  of  hitting  or  scolding  could 
be  justifiable  or  not  depending  on  the  situation.  TJith  age, 
children  may  be  exposed  to  a variety  of  situations  in  which 
aggressive  behavior  is  in  fact  an  appropriate  response;  hence, 
discerning  reasons  behind  aggressive  activity,  they  justified 
such  behavior  more  readily  (Dubin  & Dubin,  1963,  Parsons,  1955). 

Although  children  had  an  increasingly  more  tolerant  attitude 
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toward  aggressive  behavior  at  higher  grade  levels,  across  grades 
they  rated  adults  as  the  least  wrong,  i.e.,  most  justifiable, 
aggressors.  Children  generally  acknowledged  the  right  of  adults 
to  punish  children  (Dubin  & Dubin,  1963).  Although  with  older 
children  this  tendency  was  less  pervasive  on  the  victim  ratings, 
as  evidenced  by  the  aggressor  ratings  there  remained  some  equi- 
valence between  status  or  power  and  justif ication--adults'  ac- 
tions were  still  the  Least  wrong  (Jenkins  & Lipaitt,  1951). 

For  victim  ratings,  there  v/as  a significant  grade  change 
for  two  status  relationships:  child  attack  adult  and  child 

attack  child.  With  age  there  was  an  increase  in  the  victim 
wrongness  in  both  of  these  dyads.  In  the  former  there  was  a 
striking  linear  progression,  whereas  with  the  child  as  victira-- 
the  equal  status  inde:>-the  relationship  was  less  extreme. 

These  findings  supported  the  explanation  presented  in  the  rank 
order  discussion.  Although  older  blacks  still  evaluated  the 
wrongness  of  victims  stereotypically,  they  were  less  likely 
to  justify  behavior  based  on  power  or  status  alone. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

In  terras  of  aggressor  wrongness,  ser  was  a significant 
variable  for  only  one  status  relationship.  For  the  child 
attack  child  pair,  girls  saw  the  aggressor  as  more  wrong  than 
did  boys.  Although  there  W3S  a significant  effect  on  only  this 
one  relationship,  the  trend  on  the  other  two  indices  seemed  to 
indicate  that  girls  generally  saw  aggressors  as  more  wrong  than 
did  boys  (Gardner,  1947;  Lansky,  Crandall,  Kagan  & Baker,  1961)# 
This  difference  may  reflect  the  socialising  of  girls  to  value 
aggressive  action  less  and  prosocial  activity  more  than  boys 
(Hartley,  1960;  Sears,  1961;  Sears,  Maccoby,  & Levin,  1957), 

Such  differential  perception  of  aggressive  activity  would  seem 
to  be  intimately  linked  to  general  sex-role  identification  pat- 
terns  (Kagan,  1958;  Kagan,  1964;  Parsons,  1948). 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  for  victim 
ratings  on  the  status  indices. 


C.  SES  Differences 

There  v/ere  no  significant  SES  differences  for  either  the 
aggressor  or  victim  ratings  on  the  status  indices. 
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D.  Interview  Data 

Being  a child  or  an  adult  presumably  affects  children's  per- 
ceptions of  the  applicability  of  rules  and  the  inevitabil ity  of 
detection  in  instances  of  transgression.  Status  considerations 
are  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  the  power  structure  and  the 
rationale  for  reasonable  actions. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  black  children  (55)  felt  that 
!,sorae  rules  are  the  same,  some  are  different"  when  asked  "Are 
rules  the  same  for  adults  and  children?"  This  judgment  held 
across  the  grades  (see  Table  IVB).  A small  number  of  children 
(6)  felt  that  no  rules  were  the  same;  only  two  felt  all  were* 

These  findings  were  consistent  with  the  PAR  status  analysis 
wherein  children  seemed  to  apply  differential  standards  in  deter- 
mining the  legitimacy  of  adults'  and  children's  aggressive  be- 
havior. Children  manifested  a strong  propensity  to  equate  adult 
status  with  being  "right"  or  with  justifiable  aggression  and 
disciplining*  In  rating  similar  situations*  children  were  more 
inclined  to  judge  other  children  as  more  wrong,  underscoring  the 
internalization  of  different  sets  of  rules  for  children  and  adults* 
For  example,  children  scolding  other  children--equal  interactions-- 
were  judged  much  more  wrong  than  adults  scolding  children. 

Also  as  indicated  on  the  PAR  status  ratings,  older  children 
seemed  to  apaly  similar  criteria  in  assessing  the  "wrongness"  of 
victims.  Equalitarianism  increased  in  importance:  the  equating 

of  status  and  legitimacy  somewhat  decreased  in  salience  as  child- 
ren matured.  This  trend  was  indirectly  reflected  in  the  inter- 
view response  that  "no,  rules  were  the  same"  for  adults  and 
children:  four  of  the  six  responses  were  at  grade  4,  suggesting 

a declining  difference  for  standards  governing  the  behavior  of 
status  groups. 

Essentially  then,  the  expressed  differences  about  rule 
consistency  revealed  that  status  was  an  important  element. 
Evidently,  differential  role  expectations  for  children  and 
adults  circumscribe  their  respective  activities  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  relationship  between  rules  and  status  was 
clearly  reflected  in  this  low  status,  grade  8 boy's  treatment: 

Father  told  the  children  not  to  go  outside  but  the  father 
is  grown  and  can  go  outside  most  any  time  he  wants  to. 

That  children  have  to  do  what  the  parent  said  most  for 
their  own  good  and  parents--their  rules  are  larger.  They 
are  concerned  more  with  the  worser  problems  in  the 
world. 
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The  reasons  for  the  variance  seemed  reLated  to  notions  about  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  adults  in  providing  models  and  setting 
standards,  thus  socializing  the  child.  This  high  status,  grade 
6 boy's  inferences  were  also  illustrative: 

Your  father's  supposed  to  support  the  whole  family  and 

your  mother's  supposed  to  stay  home  and  watch  the  children. 

They  have  more  responsibility.  . . • Kids  have  less  res- 
ponsibility. 

The  certainty  of  detection  was  proclaimed  by  a substantial 
majority  of  children  (50)  who  felt  that  rule-breakers  got  caught 
"most  of  the  time*'  (see  Table  VIIA).  This  reaction  to  "Does 
someone  xjho  breaks  rules  always  get  caught?"  held  across  age 
groups.  Only  nine  children  gave  an  unqualified  "No."  Overall, 
these  children  believed  that  transgressions  usually  were  noticed. 
Status  considerations  did  not  enter  into  the  detection  question. 
However,  the  PAR  data  suggested  that  children  violating  the  rules 
of  authority,  i.e.,  high  status,  were  more  likely  to  be  detected 
or  judged  wrong  than  children  committing  offenses  in  peer-to-peer 
interaction. 

Children’s  responses  to  "Do  some  chiLdren  get  away  with 
breaking  rules?"  elicited  greater  variation  and  did  not  fall 
basically  into  one  major  category  (see  Table  VIIB).  The  most 
frequent  response,  elected  by  25  blacks,  was  that  discovery 
was  avoidable  "when  circumstances  permit,"  Significantly  more 
grade  6 than  grade  4 children  gave  this  response,  but  the  fre- 
quency dropped  again  by  grade  8.  Personality  characterizations 
accounted  for  17  responses:  some  children  got  away  with  break- 

ing rules  because  they  were  "clever,  sneaky,  or  sly."  Perhaps 
experience  and  exposure  caused  more  grade  8 than  grade  4 and 
more  low  status  than  high  status  children  to  feel  that  "smart" 
or  "devious"  people  more  easily  evaded  detection.  Although 
these  children  felt  that  justice  would  prevail  and  detection 
was  assured,  i.e.,  rule-breakers  will  get  caught  "most  of  the 
time,"  they  also  revealed*  "faith"  that,  in  childhood,  detection 
was  evadable  "when  circumstances  permit."  This  response  pattern 
suggested  the  existence  of  a "legal  moratorium,"  a testing-time 
for  certain  "freedoms."  Clearly  in  both  general  (see  Table  VIIA) 
and  adult  specific  situations  (see  Table  VIIC)  rules  were  seen 
as  more  strict,  enforcement  as  more  stringent,  authoritative 
relationships  as  more  definitive.  In  short,  "circumstances" 
were  less  lax  for  adults. 

For  these  reasons  black  children's  answers  to  "Do  some 
adults  get  away  with  breaking  rules?"  showed  even  greater  vari- 
ability than  on  the  child-relevant  version.  The  same  number  of 
children  (17)  saw  the  coping  and  personality  styles  of  "clever. 
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sneaky,  or  slyM  as  instrumental  in  avoiding  detection,  and  this 
response  ranked  as  more  important  for  adults  than  children  (see 
Table  VIIC)#  In  identifying  the  "clever”  ones,  a low  status, 
grade  G girl  said,  "The  smart  ones  that  has  planned  every  step 
of  the  thing  out." 

Childrens  success  in  rule-breaking  was  more  often  related 
to  permissible  circumstances  than  adults'  (11)*  If  adults  es- 
caped detaction,  it  vras  because  of  police  lar.ness,  i.e.,  "nice 
policemen,"  or  adult  irresponsibility*  This  high  status,  grade 
8 girl  described  the  situation: 

Because  when  people  see  them  do  it  they  do  not  call  the 

police  and  they're  the  only  people  who  can  stop  them  from 

doing  it.  When  they  have  a nice  policeman. 

For  some  children,  hot/ever,  adulthood  meant  less  opportunity 
for  exposure  and  for  others  more.  This  was  reflected  in  the  26 
children--13  each- -who  gave  unspecified  "No"  and  "Yes"  answers. 
Undoubtedly,  these  responses  were  related  to  differential  per- 
ceptions of  adult  power  and  probably  to  their  views  about  adults 
as  models  and  "norm-setters." 

In  comparing  responses  to  the  questions  "Do  some  children 
get  away  with  breaking  rules?"  and  "Do  some  adults  get  away  with 
breaking  rules?"  differences  centered  around  circumstantiality 
and  expectations*  Individual  ingenuity  functioned  for  both 
children  and  adults  and  seemed  related  more  to  personality  than 
status. 

The  concept  of  a legal  moratorium  was  again  suggested  by 
the  PAR  status  findings.  Both  aggressors  and  victims  on  child 
attack  child  were  rated  as  much  less  wrong  than  child  aggressors 
or  victims  interacting  with  adults.  Among  peers,  children  were 
permitted  greater  flexibility  of  behavior  and  freedom.  Contex- 
tually, children  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop  senses 
of  rules  and  fairness  as  well  as  define  age-  and  status-appro- 
priate roles  and  standards  for  behavior.  In  situations  of  social 
participation  and  role-taking  children  "learn"  about  appropriate 
norms  of  constraint  and  aggression. 

Further  supporting  the  notion  of  a legal  moratorium,  38 
subjects  felt  that  children  more  than  adults  have  leeway  to 
break  rules  (see  Table  VIIE).  Significantly  more  grade  8 (15) 
than  grade  4 (8)  children  held  this  view.  Among  those  who 
cited  the  children's  advantage  were  a grade  4,  low  status 
girl  "Little  kids  are  slicker  than  grown-ups";  a grade  4,  low 
status  boy  "They  only  break  the  little  rules";  and  a grade  4 
high  status  girl  "Usually  a child  from  five  to  twelve  tries 
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to  do  silly  things;  little  things  that  you  don’t  really  notice 
it  and  they  get  away  with  it."  Only  seven  children  felt  that 
adults  had  more  leeway;  significantly  more  of  them  were  younger. 

Congruent  with  age  patterns  for  victim  wrongness  on  the 
PAR,  younger  children,  because  of  lack  of  experience  and  a sense 
of  the  overwhelming  "rightness"  and  "power"  of  adults,  saw  them 
as  more  capable  of  diverting  the  setting  to  their  benefit.  Al- 
though these  urban  blacks  recognized  that  everyone  (i.e#,  you 
or  someone)  wiLl  inevitably  be  caught  for  infringements,  they 
also  were  cognizant  of  flexibility  in  judgments#  As  children 
matured,  they  came  to  recognize  the  allowances  children  are 
given. 

The  pactern  of  responses  across  the  questions  reflected 
some  unwritten  expectations  and  assumptions  about  the  less  res- 
ponsible status  of  children.  Children  are  allowed,  perhaps 
expected,  to  break  rules;  they  are  certainly  excused  more 
readily  and  not  held  responsible  by  peers  or  adults,  jury  or 
society--the  legal  moratorium. 


Effect  of  Status  and  Role 

Since  the  effect  of  status  might  have  varied  with  the 
identity  of  the  authority  figures,  the  data  were  analyzed  in 
terras  of  specific  status  roles.  Differences  by  role  should 
clarify  children’s  perceptions  of  authority  figures. 

As  the  status  hypotheses  suggested,  children  scolding 
adults  were  worse  than  adults  scolding  children  for  each 
paired  set  of  indices.  Although  not  all  of  the  rank  order 
hypotheses  for  aggressor  wrongness  were  confirmed,  the  rank 
order  was  stable  across  all  grade  levels.  The  equal  status 
pairs--children  aggressing  to  children--held  an  intermediary 
position  between  the  unequal  groupings  of  children  aggressing 
to  adults  and  being  aggressed  by  adults  of  different  roles. 

The  rank  order  hypothesis  on  children  involved  in  scolding  was 
not  confirmed.  As  expected,  children  engaged  in  scolding 
activity  were  felt  to  be  the  least  wrong  when  aggressing  to 
other  children.  Contrary  to  hypotheses,  though,  children  saw 
children  as  most  wrong  in  scolding  parents,  then  policemen, 
and  then  the  teachers.  The  hypothesis  on  adults  scolding 
children  also  did  not  hold.  On  the  adult  figures,  the  order 
of  aggressor  wrongness,  from  most  to  least  wrong,  was  teachers, 
policemen,  and  parents.  Notably,  children  scolding  parents 
were  perceived  as  most  wrong  while  parental  scolding  was  the 
most  justified  instance  of  scolding  behavior.  Teachers  and 
policemen  may  be  identified  as  memebers  of  the  power  structure 
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causing  children,  particularly  older  children,  to  see  aggression 
by  them  as  more  wrong  than  aggression  by  parents  and  in  like  man- 
ner aggression  by  children  toward  these  authority  figures  as  less 
wrong  than  *^~assion  toward  parents.  Further  implications  of 
cnildretv*  differential  orientation  to  parents  are  developed  in 
the  analysis  of  grade  differences. 

In  terms  of  victim  wrongness  ratings  the  rank  order  was  ex- 
tremely unstable  with  age.  As  with  aggressor  ratings,  generally 
the  hypotheses  were  not  confirmed.  Only  children  being  scolded 
by  other  children--seen  as  least  wrong--remained  constant  for  all 
ages. 


As  trends  in  the  status  analysis  indicated,  across  grades  for 
adult  victims  there  was  a significant  increase  in  wrongness  and 
for  child  victims  there  was  a decrease  in  wrongness.  Children 
showed  almost  a complete  reversal  in  ranking  figures  on  victim 
wrongness  from  grades  4 to  8.  At  grade  4,  children  being  scolded 
by  adult  authority  figures  were  rated  as  the  most  wrong.  By  grade 
8,  however,  adult  authorities,  as  victims,  were  rated  the  most 
wrong.  Previously,  in  the  rank  order  discussion  of  the  status 
section  (p.U.S. 40)  possible  reasons  for  this  change  were  elaborated 
upon.  Frequent  negative  inputs  in  encounters  with  adults  may 
have  caused  older  blacks  increasingly  to  perceive  adult  victims 
as  getting  what  they  deserved.  This  response  set  may  indicate 
that  cultural  experiences  have  retarded  the  cognitive  develop- 
ment of  black  children  (Kohlberg,  1963a,  1963b). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  status  of  the  victim  was  the  major 
operative  factor  affecting  ratings;  in  comparison,  role  was  not 
as  salient  a dimension.  The  differences  in  role-specific  vic- 
tim wrongness  ratings  were  extremely  small.  For  the  adult  vic- 
tims, there  was  a shift  in  rank  order  such  that  in  the  child 
scold  parent  interactions  the  parent  at  early  age  levels  was 
seen  as  less  wrong  than  other  adult  figures  and  by  grade  8 
the  parent  was  ranked  as  most  wrong.  Also  for  the  child  vic- 
tims there  was  a change  in  rank  order.  By  grade  8 children 
scolded  by  parents  were  seen  as  more  wrong  than  when  scolded 
by  other  adult  figures.  (See  Tables  P1Q  & P14). 


A.  Age  Differences 

On  the  aggressor  ratings  there  was  a significant  grade 
change  for  all  nine  of  the  set  indices.  *7ith  an  increase  in 
age  there  was  a concomitant  decrease  in  aggressor  wrongness 
in  the  following  interactions:  (1)  parents  hitting  children, 

(2)  children  hitting  children,  (3)  parents  scolding  children, 
(4)  children  scolding  children,  (5)  teacher  scolding  children. 
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(6)  children  scolding  teacher.  There  was  a curvilinear  rela- 
tionship in  the  children  scolding  parents  (7)  and  children 
scolding  policemen  (8)  dyads.  In  both  of  these  interactions, 
though  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  from  the  increased 
wrongness  at  grade  6 there  was  a rapid  decrease  in  aggressor 
wrongness  at  grade  8 below  the  grade  4 level.  The  wrongness 
of  policemen  scolding  children  (9)  also  followed  a curvilinear 
grade  trend.  In  this  interaction  wrongesss  decreased  from 
grades  4 to  6 and  increased  from  grades  6 to  8. 

The  general  trend,  as  noted  in  the  status  section,  was 
that  as  children  got  older  they  perceived  aggressive  behavior 
by  adults  and  children  as  less  wrong.  At  grade  4 ratings  of 
children  aggressing  adults  did  not  differentiate  between  the 
role  of  the  adult  figures.  By  grade  8,  however,  an  interesting 
divergence  by  role  emerged;  children  scolding  parents  were 
rated  as  much  more  wrong  than  were  children  scolding  the  tx/o 
other  adult  figures.  Also  by  grade  8,  parents  scolding  children 
were  seen  as  very  justifiable,  i.e. , much  less  x^rong  than  both 
teachers  and  policemen.  It  may  be  that  older  children  perceived 
scolding  as  an  intimate  interpersonal  punishment  technique  that 
is  apnropriate  for  personal,  familial  high  status  figures  to 
employ  while  at  the  same  time  (1)  it  is  inappropriate  and  dis- 
respectful for  a child  to  function  in  the  child-parent  dyad  in 
the  same  way,  and  (2)  it  is  a more  demeaning  and  not  as  justi- 
fiable a mode  of  aggression  when  used  by  official,  impersonal, 
and  more  authoritative  authority  figures. 

Consistent  with  the  findings  in  the  status  section,  the 
wrongness  of  adult  victims  being  scolded  by  children  increased 
significantly  from  grades  4 to  8.  This  was  the  case  for  all 
three  adult  roles:  teacher,  policeman,  and  parents.  As  x*as 
explained  in  the  status  section,  these  increases  in  adult  vic- 
tim wrongness  with  age  reflected  developmental  changes  in  iden- 
tification from  adults  to  peers  and,  hence,  changes  toward 
greater  autonomy  in  behavior  (Eisenstadt,  1962;  Erikson,  1950; 
Kinch  & Bowerraan,  1951).  Furthermore,  these  assessments  may 
have  suffered  generally  from  a rigidity  and  reaction  formation 
regarding  adult  power. 

Overall,  as  indicated  in  the  status  section,  there  x^ere  no 
significant  grade  differences  in  the  wrongness  of  children  being 
hit  or  scolded  by  adults.  In  the  case  of  police  scolding  child- 
ren, though,  there  x^as  a significant  curvilinear  relationship 
indicating  an  increase  in  child  x^rongness  from  grades  4 to  6 
and  a rapid  decrease  from  grades  6 to  3.  This  finding  suggested 
that,  although  black  young  children  experience  some  motive  to 
comply  with  and  justify  the  authority  of  the  rule  enforcer--the 
policeman--with  age  certain  situations  may  have  resulted  in  a 
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growing  distrust  and  ambivalence  (Lohraan  & Misner,  1966;  Report 
of  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  1968)  and 
hence  an  increased  feeling  that  children  as  victims  may  be  justi- 
fied. Also  children  aggressed  by  other  children  tended  to  be 
rated  more  wrong  at  grade  6 than  at  grade  4 although  there  was 
a leveling  off  from  grades  6 to  8.  Particularly  in  equal  inter- 
action, i.e.,  peer  to  peer  aggression,  older  children  might  have 
realized  that  the  victim  of  aggression  was  not  necessarily 
"right."  For  older  children  aggression  may  have  become  a more 
justifiable  and  appropriate  mode  of  behavior  in  problem  solving 
with  status  equals. 


B.  Sex  Differences 

In  terras  of  aggressor  wrongness,  there  were  significant  sex 
differences  on  child  hit  child,  child  scold  teacher,  and  child 
scold  policeman.  Girls  rated  the  aggressor  as  being  more  wrong 
than  did  boys  (Hartley,  1959).  These  findings  refined  trends 
suggested  by  the  status  analysis.  More  specifically,  girls  gave 
higher  ratings  than  boys  to  children  aggressing  non-parental 
authority  figures.  To  more  formal,  less  personal  authority 
figures,  girls  more  than  boys  responded  in  a conventional  and 
socially  acceptable  way  (Kagan  & Moss,  1962;  Kelman  & Barclay, 
1963).  Scolding  of  parental  figures  evidently  did  not  elicit 
differences  in  response  styles. 

Also  on  child  hit  child,  girls  saw  aggressing  as  more  wrong 
than  did  boys.  This  difference  was  found  only  for  hitting  and 
not  scolding  behavior  between  peers.  Not  surprisingly,  girls 
exhibited  greater  tolerance  for  scolding  than  hitting  behavior 
(Durrett,  1959;  Muste  & Sharpe,  1947).  Again  the  set  analysis 
elucidated  the  status  analysis  results.  Although  there  was  a 
significant  sere  effect  on  child  attack  child,  the  set  analysis 
demonstrated  that  the  major  source  of  variation  was  due  to  the 
hitting,  not  scolding,  index.  Girl-boy  differences  in  child- 
rearing  may  explain  these  differential  sex-linked  attitudes  to- 
ward physical  aggression  (Blake  & Mouton,  1961;  Minturn  & Lam- 
bert, 1964;  Sears,  1961;  Sears,  Maccoby  & Levin,  1957). 


C.  SES  Differences 

For  aggressor  indices,  the  only  significant  SES  difference 
was  on  the  wrongness  of  police  scolding  children:  lov/er  class 

more  than  middle  class  blacks  felt  policemen  aggressors  were 
wrong.  This  finding,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  significant 
age  increase  in  aggressor  wrongness  on  this  inde:,  confirmed 
the  probable  impact  of  a primarily  lower  class  minority  group 
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experience  with  police  and  other  authoritative  officials.  Black 
children  of  lower  class  background  may  have  had  direct  exposure 
to  and/or  indirect  observations  of  arbitrary,  illegitimate,  or 
inauthentic  modes  of  police  behavior  (Levy,  1963;  Mary,  1967; 
Report  of  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  1968) 
and  therefore,  more  than  the  middle  class  blacks,  t^ey  tended  to 
view  policemen  aggressors  as  more  wrong. 


D#  Interview  Data 

Although  questions  on  consistency  were  intended  to  elicit 
perceived  differences  in  the  application  of  rules  to  adults  and 
children,  except  for  government-related  figures,  the  frequencies 
for  various  f igures--parents,  teacher,  and  peers--were  very  low# 
Therefore,  a comparative  analysis  of  children’s  differential  per- 
ceptions of  authority  institutions  was  not  possible  (compare 
Tables  XVD  and  IVE)#  Children  primarily  saw  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment, i.e«,  national  or  communal,  as  applicable  to  both  children 
and  adults.  The  rules  of  school,  friends,  and  family  did  not 
extend  to  both  status  groups  in  the  same  way.  Since  only  the 
’’government”  governed  both  groups  equally,  it  was  the  most  rele- 
vant, hence  the  most  frequent,  response.  These  black  urban 
children  felt  that  governmental  rules  at  all  levels  were  both 
the  most  consitent  (47)  and  most  different  (41)  for  children  and 
adults.  Apparently  both  skepticism  and  sophistication  governed 
their  perspective  on  the  equality  of  the  law.  The  feeling  that 
rules  were  differentially  applicable  to  adults  and  children  was 
reflected  in  the  response  of  a grade  8,  low  status  boys 

’’The  government  can  draft  grown-ups  into  the  service,  but 
children  don’t  have  to  be  drafted”  and,  again,  in  the  des- 
criptions of  this  grade  8,  high  status  girl  ”You’re  not 
supposed  to  smoke  or  buy  cigarettes  until  you’re  a certain 
age,  and  driving  automobiles  until  you’re  a certain  age, 
and  giving  children  alcoholic  beverages.” 

The  consistency  was  evident  in  this  grade  6,  low  status 
boy’s  response  ”Grown-ups  and  children  must  obey  policeman”  or 
this  grade  8,  high  status  girl’s  rejoinder  ’’The  ten  commandments 
and  the  traffic.” 

One  interesting  response  emerged  on  the  rule-consistency 
question.  For  17  children  rules  governing  acts  of  violence,  as- 
sault and  theft,  or  other  ’’serious”  offenses  were  seen  as  con- 
sistently applicable  across  the  status  groups  (see  Table  IVE)# 

One  grade  8,  low  status  boy  reviewed  the  assumption  of  equal 
justice  and  parallel  rule  applicability  for  serious  crimes  in 
this  way: 
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I think  the  rules  in  some  strange  way  they  mostly  involve 
everybody  from  5 year  old  to  grown-up.  Because,  like,  you 
work  in  a bank  and  took  from  the  bank  that  would  be  a bad 
rule.  If  you  was  a child  and  stole  from  a store  it  would 
almost  be  the  same  and  it  would  be  something  that  you 
shouldn*t  do  unless  you  would  have  to  do  it. 

Views  on  the  enforcement  and  punishing  powers  of  particular 
figures,  i.e.,  father,  mother,  policeman,  or  teacher,  had  crucial 
implications  for  children* s perception  of  aggressor  wrongness  on 
the  set  problem*  Overall,  parents,  particularly  mother,  emerged 
as  the  most  important  or  powerful  figures  for  rule  enforcement 
(see  Table  VIA).  Howevers  the  age  trend  by  authority  figure  was 
the  more  salient  finding.  The  chi of  trend  reflected  the  decreas- 
ing power  of  the  parents,  e.gc,  mother  decreased  from  21  to  16, 
and  the  increasing  power  of  the  policeman  to  enforce  rules,  i.e., 
policeman  increased  from  9 to  14.  For  younger  children,  parental 
figures  had  the  greatest  significance  in  demanding  compliance. 

For  older  children,  vrhile  the  parental  figures  remained  impor- 
tant, the  law  enforcement  official  increasingly  became  capable 
of  influencing  action  and  demanding  compliance. 

Consistent  x^ith  PAR  findings,  parents,  as  the  most  powerful 
and  legitimate  rule-enforcers,  were  least  wrong,  i.e.,  most  justi- 
fied, in  meting  out  punishment.  Uith  age,  these  children  also 
saw  the  policeman  as  increasingly  powerful  and  as  less  just  or 
more  wrong  in  aggressing  or  punishing  children.  These  parallel 
patterns  implied  that  black  children  perceived  parents,  especi- 
ally mother,  as  more  legitimate  or  justified  and  police  as  more 
coercive.  As  suggested  on  the  police  scold  child  index,  black 
children  may  have  been  exposed  to  more  arbitrary  and  peremptory 
actions#  These  experiences,  in  turn,  may  cause  them  to  distrust 
and  reject  the  police  as  justified  while  simultaneously  accepting 
and  recognising  the  power  of  the  position. 

No  other  figures  were  chosen  as  potent  rule-enforcers  by 
more  than  a few  children.  In  fact,  peers  are  not  mentioned. 

In  comparison,  on  "Who  cannot  make  you  follow  a rule  or  law?** 
peers  emerged  as  the  major  choice  (24)  and  no  adult  authorities 
were  elected  (see  Table  VIB).  Generally  these  children  found 
other  children,  i.e.,  younger  children  and  siblings,  relatively 
impotent  although  peers  were  considered  less  powerful  at  grade 
4 than  grade  8.  This  grade  4,  high  status  boy* s statement  con- 
veyed the  impotency  of  equals  in  enforcing  rules  **Anybody 
younger  than  rae  or  anybody  the  same  age." 

Overall  the  PAR  and  PNI  analyses  suggested  movement  away 
from  adults  and  increased  importance  of  peer  groups  (1)  as 
socialising  agents  affecting  children’s  behavior  and  judgment, 


and  (2)  as  legitimate  sources  of  inter-system  support.  But  peers 
never  fully  attain  the  level  of  rule-enforcing  power  of  home, 
school,  or  police  figures*  Clearly,  social  relationships  do  not 
affect  compliance  as  successfully  as  those  which  control  the 
punishment  and  reward  system.  That  significantly  more  girls  saw 
peers  as  less  important  was  consistent  with  girls1  predilections 
toward  conformity  and  general  orientation  to  follow  adult  author- 
ity figures  and  mandates,  as  also  demonstrated  by  the  sex  dif- 
ferences on  the  PAR  and  FNI. 

Regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  socio-economic  status,  35  black 
children  answered  "IJho  is  it  worst  for  you  to  be  punished  by?” 
by  electing  policeman  (see  Table  IXA).  Children  may  have  been 
more  fearful  of  police  punishment  both  because  the  police  were 
powerful  and  because,  as  the  PAR  analysis  revealed,  children  in- 
creasingly saw  che  police  as  more  wrong,  i.e.,  less  justified, 
and  perhaps  more  arbitrary  in  their  punishing  behavior.  Social 
influence,  i.e, , bad  reputation,  was  not  as  important  in  estimat- 
ing why  punishment  was  bad.  Rather,  withdrawing  rewards  or  ex- 
tracting "costs"  may  have  been  related  to  54  children  citing 
severity  of  punishment  as  the  main  reason  for  fearing  adult  re- 
tribution (see  Table  IXE).  This  grade  6,  low  status  girl’s 
explanation  "He  might  send  you  to  Juvenile  home,"  this  grade 
8,  low  status  boy’s  view  "He  would  take  you  to  jail  or  take 
you  to  the  police  station  and  beat  you  with  his  blackjack,"  and 
this  grade  4,  high  status  boy’s  opinion  "The  fine  is  very  high 
to  try  to  get  you  out  of  jail"  supported  this  inference. 

Black  children  answered  "!7hc  is  it  least  bad  for  you  to  be 
punished  by?"  by  choosing  teacher  most  frequently  (33)  (see  Table 
IXB).  Older  children  feared  the  teacher’s  punishment  least. 
Across  grades,  teacher  was  not  seen  as  powerful.  In  fact,  selec- 
tion of  the  teacher  as  the  authority  least  bad  to  be  punished  by 
suggested  that  teacher  impact  was  trivial  and  threat  of  punish- 
ment minimal.  Teachers,  after  all  do  not  have  recourse  to  severe 
punishment  and  with  age  children  become  less  fearful.  Also  the 
PAR  analysis  revealed  a similar  perception  of  the  teacher  figure. 
Teachers  seemed  to  be  considered  the  low  status  authority  figure; 
they  were  most  wrong  in  aggressing  or  punishing  children  and 
children  were  least  wrong  in  demonstrating  aggression  to  them. 

Mother  and  policeman  were  chosen  most  frequently  for  "W ho 
is  it  worst  for  you  to  punish?"  (see  Table  IXG).  Significantly 
more  older  children  felt  that  it  was  worst  to  punish  mother, 
while  significantly  more  younger  children  felt  that  punishing 
police  was  worst.  In  answering  ’Why  is  it  worst  to  punish?" 

21  children  did  not  know  "why,"  severity  of  punishment  and  af- 
filiation and  support  were  the  most  frequent  responses  for  16 
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and  13  children  respectively  (see  Table  IXG).  Concomitant  with 
the  increase  of  mother  as  the  worst  figure  to  punish,  reasons  of 
love  and  help  also  increased  in  importance.  The  police  decrease 
suggested  that  reasons  of  severe  punishment  were  less  compelling 
for  older  children. 

These  trends  were  consistent  with  the  PAR  rank  ordering  on 
the  wrongness  of  children  scolding  adults.  Children,  most  dra- 
matically by  grade  8,  rated  children  scolding  parents  as  much 
more  wrong  than  children  scolding  either  policemen  or  teachers. 
Older  children  thought  it  was  wrong,  i.e»,  inappropriate  and  dis- 
respectful, to  punish  parents.  Their  response  to  the  interview 
question  underscored  their  increasing  conviction  that  it  xjas 
worst  to  punish  mother  because  of  the  personal,  intimate,  affi- 
liative  and  supportive  nature  of  the  relationship.  At  younger 
ages,  police  was  the  worst  figure  to  punish  and  severity  of 
punishment  the  most  frequently  indicated  reason,  suggesting 
th3t  grade  4 children  interpreted  worst  not  only  as  most  wrong 
but  as  most  fearsome  and  troublesome.  The  reasoning  behind  the 
choices  was  indicated  by  this  grade  6,  high  status  girl  who  chose 
parents,  '‘Because  they  are  closest  to  you,"  and  this  grade  6, 

Low  status  boy  who  selected  mother,  "Because  she's  the  one  who 
trusted  me  the  most." 

Also  consistent  with  the  PAR  findings,  teacher  (24)  and 
poLiceraan  (21)  were  seen  least  bad  for  children  to  punish  (see 
Table  IXD).  The  frequency  of  these  choices  was  substantially 
more  than  for  the  famiLial  authority  figures.  Alt' -ugh  the 
grade  differences  were  not  significant,  the  reverse  age  pattern 
for  worst  to  punish  observed  in  mother  and  policeman  selections 
was  consistent  with  the  above:  older  children  increasingly 

elected  police;  mother  wn s selected  only  by  the  younger  children. 


Effect  of  Action 

Paired  hitting  vs.  scolding  indices  provided  a stimulating 
contrast  for  analysing  children's  oerccptions  or  the  relative 
wrongness  of  hitting  and  scolding  for  comparable  figures:  parents 

and  children. 

For  the  paired  aggressor  indices  both  hypotheses  were  con- 
firmed. Parent  hitting  was  seen  as  much  more  wrong  than  parent 
scolding  children.  In  like  manner,  children  hitting  other  child- 
ren was  more  wrong  than  children  scoLding  other  children.  Al- 
though generally  hitting  was  considered  more  wrong  than  scolding 
(Lesser,  1959;  Ninturn  & Lambert,  1964;  Minturn  & Lewis,  1960), 
black  children  e:  pressed  some  confusion  between  status  and  action. 
Children's  aggression,  whether  hitting  or  scolding,  tended  to  be 
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more  wrong  than  any  parental  aggressive  action.  Historically  many 
black  children  have  been  socialised  to  adopt  a compliant,  servile 
and  deferent  position  which  was  believed  to  be  a guideline  for 
assimilating  into  the  mainstream  of  American  society  (Clark,  1967; 
Moynihan,  1965).  Therefore,  to  find  that  children* s responses  re- 
flected some  ambivalence  between  status  and  action  was  not  at  all 
surprising.  Their  cognitive  style  certainly  may  be  oriented  to 
accepting  high  status  aggression,  in  this  case  parental  aggression, 
more  readily  even  if  the  vehicle  of  attack  is  physical  aggression. 

For  the  paired  victim  indices  the  hypothesis  was  not  con- 
firmed. There  was  no  difference  in  the  wrongness  of  children  as 
victims  when  being  hit  or  scolded  by  other  children.  Although 
children  hitting  children  was  worse  than  children  scolding  child- 
ren, the  victims,  the  recipients  of  physical  and  verbal  aggres- 
sion, were  equally  wrong. 

However,  children  being  scolded  were  seen  as  mere  wrong 
than  children  being  hit  by  their  parents.  Children  may  perceive 
of  hitting  as  such  a negative  punishment  technique  from  authori- 
ties, that  victims  of  parental  hitting  could  not  possibly  be  as 
wrong  as  victims  of  scolding,  a verbal  rebuke.  Or  scolding  may 
be  seen  as  more  severe  and  meaningful. 


Effect  of  Sex 

Generally  the  sev  problem  did  not  nresent  many  additional 
insights  for  understanding  grade  or  SES  differences  in  children* s 
perceptions  of  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  and  victims.  It  was, 
though,  a useful  approach  for  clarifying  girl-boy  differences. 

(See  Figures  Pll  Sex,  P15  Se: , Pll  SES,  & P15  SES). 

On  both  the  aggressor  and  victim  ratings  the  hypotheses 
were  only  partially  confirmed.  The  rank  order  of  aggressor  wrong- 
ness was  highly  unstable  across  grade  levels.  Moreover,  children 
saw  few,  if  any,  substantial  differences  between  the  se  indices. 
The  main  differences  in  the  wrongness  ratings  occurred  between 
the  sets  at  grade  4 rather  than  grade  8.  For  example,  at  grade 
4 female  aggression  was  perceived  by  children  as  more  wrong  than 
male  aggression.  This  difference  in  aggressor  wrongness  may  re- 
flect a cultural  bias  rejecting  the  expression  of  female  aggres- 
sion (Barry,  Bacon  & Child,  1957;  Hartley,  1960;  Kagan,  1964; 

Kohn,  1959;  Minturn  & Lambert,  1964;  Parsons,  1948;  Sears,  1951). 
By  grade  8,  there  was  a change  in  the  rank  order  affecting  the 
relationship  found  at  grade  4.  The  actual  difference  between 
indices  was  so  slight  that  a strong  reading  of  the  rank  order 
would  be  ill-advised.  According  to  the  rank  ordering  without 
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regard  for  the  extent  of  difference,  aggression  directed  at  the 
opposite  sex  was  seen  as  more  wrong  than  aggression  toward  the 
same  sex#  The  basic  ideas  of  sex  role  identification  would  be 
useful  in  explicating  this  shift  in  rank  order#  With  increasing 
heterosexual  social  behavior,  older  children  gradually  inter- 
nalized a stronger  cross-sex  aifiliative  sentiment  and  concomi- 
tantly may  have  become  more  negative  about  cross-sex  aggressive 
activity  (Coleman,  1961;  Erikson,  1950;  Kinch  & Bowerman,  1959). 
The  two  hypotheses  proffered  to  explain  in  part  the  aggressor 
rank  order  were  only  somewhat  confirmed.  Although  at  grades  4 
and  6 the  aggressors  in  female  to  female  aggression  generally  were 
worse  than  aggressors  in  male  to  male  aggression,  the  validity  of 
this  hypothesis  did  not  hold  up  well  from  grades  4 to  8*  By  grade 
8,  black  children  saw  male  and  female  aggressors  involved  in  with- 
in-sex  aggression  as  equally  wrong.  A similar  difficulty  arose  in 
evaluating  the  second  rank  order  hypothesis.  At  grade  4,  male  to 
female  and  male  to  male  aggression  were  rated  the  same,  but  by 
grade  6 and  more  clearly  by  grade  8 male  attack  female  aggression 
was  worse  than  male  attack  male  aggression.  As  previously  im- 
plied, part  of  the  problem  in  evaluating  these  hypotheses  related 
to  the  low  variance  between  sets.  For  example,  at  each  grade 
level  black  children  gave  two  of  the  four  paired  relationships 
the  same  aggressor  wrongness  rating. 

There  was  even  Less  difference  between  the  sex  indices  on 
the  victim  ratings  than  on  the  aggressor  ratings.  Although  the 
rank  order  was  relatively  stable  across  grades,  the  actual  dif- 
ference in  victim  wrongness  scores  was  extremely  small.  Again, 
this  limited  the  interpretation  of  the  rank  order  hypotheses. 
Within  these  limits,  black  children  perceived  males  being  at- 
tacked by  males  as  most  wrong  and  females  being  attacked  by 
males  as  least  wrong.  This  finding  was  directly  opposite  from 
what  was  hypothesized*  It  may  be  than  black  children  perceived 
a mrle  victim  under  attack  by  a male,  either  vergal  or  physical 
aggression,  as  more  likely  to  have  been  (1)  motivated  to  parti- 
cipate in  such  a foray  and  (2)  to  be  more  responsible,  i.e.,  as 
wrong  as  the  male  aggressor  (Buss,  1963).  The  other  hypothesis 
was  partially  confirmed#  At  grades  4 and  6 the  victim  in  female 
to  male  aggression  was  rated  more  wrong  than  the  victim  in  female 
to  female  aggression.  Again,  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  vic- 
tim ratings  made  evaluation  or  interpretation  of  the  victim  find- 
ings extremely  tenuous. 

In  both  the  aggressor  and  victim  analyses,  ratings  for  sex 
indices  were  overwhelmingly  more  alike  than  different.  Regard- 
less of  the  sex  of  the  victim  or  of  the  aggressor,  the  wrongness 
ratings  were  virtually  the  s^rae.  The  fact  that  greater  differ- 
ences between  male  and  female  ratings  were  observed  at  grade  4 
rather  than  at  grade  8 strongly  suggested  that  the  culture 


socializes  an  egalitarian  orientation  in  terms  of  males  and 
females  (Cohen,  1961;  Kinch  & Bowerman,  1951;  Parsons,  1955; 
Tuddanhara,  1952).  If  anything,  with  increase  in  age  children 
saw  little  or  no  difference  between  the  wrongness  of  victim  and 
aggressor  figures  combined  according  to  sex.  Overall,  older 
children's  ratings  reflected  a rejection  of  a belief  system  tha^ 
would  acknowledge  sex  as  a significant  determinant  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  certain  activity.  (See  Tables  Pll  & P15). 


A.  Age  Differences 

On  the  aggressor  ratings  for  all  sex  indices  there  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  wrongness  of  aggression  with  age. 

This  decrease  was  even  more  noticeable  for  female  aggression 
than  for  male  aggression.  Combining  the  figures  according  to 
the  sex  of  aggressor  and  victim  did  not  really  refine  or  clarify 
pervious  findings  on  aggression.  Regardless  of  the  sex  of  the 
aggressor  or  whether  he  or  she  attacked  the  same  or  the 
opposite  sex,  older  children  perceived  him  or  her  as  less  bade 
Older  children  were  less  likely  to  view  aggression  negatively. 
Possibly  they  evaluated  it  as  an  effective  and  useful  coping 
behavior.  Moreover,  the  comparatively  sharper  decrease  with 
3ge  in  female  aggressor  ratings  brought  them  more  in  line  with 
male  aggressor  ratings  at  grade  0,  corroborating  the  theory 
that  a cultural  value  of  sexual  equality  was  being  transmitted 
and  internalized  by  children  (Hess  & Torney,  1962). 

'Jith  the  victim  ratings,  too,  there  were  significant  grade 
changes  for  all  sex  indices.  For  males  attack  males,  males  at- 
tack females,  and  females  attack  females  there  was  a linear  in- 
crease with  age  on  ratings  of  victim  wrongness.  The  increase 
was  substantial  between  grades  4 and  6 but  leveled  off  between 
grades  6 and  8.  On  the  other  sex  index--f eraale  attack  raale-- 
the  relationship  was  curvilinear  such  that  an  extreme  increase 
in  victim  wrongness  from  grades  4 to  6 was  followed  by  a slight 
decrease  from  grades  6 to  3.  Victim  wrongness  ratings  for  all 
sex  indices  were  almost  identical,  and  here  again  the  analysis 
by  sex  indices  did  not  reveal  divergent  patterns.  Victim  wrong- 
ness ratings  were  generally  lower  than  aggressor  ratings  at  grade 
4,  but  at  grade  8 victims  were  seen  about  as  wrong  as  aggressors. 
Older  children  were  seemingly  more  accepting  of  aggression  as  a 
potentially  legitimate  and  justifiable  activity. 


B.  Sex  Differences 


There  were  significant  sex  differences  on  three  of  the  ag- 
gressor indices;  male  attack  male,  male  attack  female,  and  female 
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attack  male*  Girls  rated  aggressors  significantly  higher  than 
did  boys  on  both  male  aggressor  indices.  Girls  and  boys  parti- 
cularly diverged  when  rating  male  aggressors  attacking  females* 

On  the  other  hand,  boys  gave  higher  ratings  than  girls  on  female 
attack  male.  Generally  girls,  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the  ag- 
gressor, saw  the  aggressor  as  more  wrong  than  did  boys#  The 
within-sex  indices,  female  attack  female  and  male  attack  male, 
afforded  good  illustrations  of  girl-boy  differences  in  attitude 
toward  aggression,,  Girls  on  both  of  these  indices  rated  the 
a8Sressor  more  wrong,  although  the  difference  between  ratings 
on  the  female  attack  female  index  was  not  significant.  This 
tendency,  observed  in  previous  analyses,  may  reflect  a cultural 
conditioning  or  press  on  girls  to  value  prosocial  activity  more 
and  aggressive  activity  less  than  boys  (Buss,  1963;  Gardner, 

1947;  Gold,  1958;  Heilbrun,  1964;  Kagan,  1964;  Sears,  1961; 

Sears  et  al, , 1957). 

!7hat  was  even  more  revealing,  though,  in  terms  of  sex  dif- 
ferences on  the  sex  analyses  was  that,  when  children  were  rating 
the  opposite  sex  on  cross-sex  aggression,  e#g. , boys  rating  fe- 
male attack  male*  they  gave  higher  x^rongness  scores  than  did 
children  who  were  rating  the  same  sex,  e.g.  , girls  rating  female 
attack  male,  on  those  indices.  The  sex  of  the  child  affected 
attitudes  toxjard  aggressor  x/rongness,  perhaps  due  to  a se:.  role 
identification  process  which  causes  children  to  evaluate  aggres- 
sors in  terras  of  the  "rightness"  of  their  ox-m  sex  (Campbell,  1939; 
Hartley,  1959;  Lynn,  1964;  Lynn  & Sax^rey,  1962).  In  evaluating 
aggressors  x^ho  x^ere  not  of  the  same  se::  as  the  victim,  the  sex 
type  of  the  aggressor  was  more  crucial  than  the  action  of  aggres- 
sion itself  in  determining  a child* s perception  of  aggressor 
wrongness. 

On  the  victim  x/rongness  ratings,  this  crucial  pattern  of 
sexual  identification  again  emerged.  Gn  the  male  attack  female 
index,  boys  sax*  the  female  as  significantly  more  wrong  than  did 
girls.  And  for  female  attack  maLe  girls  saw  the  male  as  signi- 
ficantly more  wrong  than  did  boys.  Clearly  the  process  of  iden- 
tifying xtfith  members  of  the  same  se:  was  operative  in  rating 
victim  wrongness  as  x^ell  as  aggressor  x>7rongness. 


C.  SES  Different*^ 

There  were  no  significant  differences  on  the  aggressor 
or  victim  ratings. 
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D.  Interview  Data 


Regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  socio-economic  status,  47  black 
children  felt  that  rules  were  indeed  the  same  for  both  sexes  (see 
Table  IVA).  A small  segment  of  the  sample  (12),,  and  decreasingly 
so  with  age,  felt  that  while  some  rules  were  the  same,  some  were 
different.  The  answers  of  a high  status,  grade  4 girl  and  a high 
status,  grade  8 girl  capsulated  these  major  and  minor  trends: 

No,  they're  usually  the  same.  The  same  for  both  sexes  I 
think.  Because*  well,  we're  all  human,  and  really  a boy 
is.  If  a girl,  commits  a crime  and  a boy  commits  a crime, 
well  I don't  think  that  the  girl  should  be  blamed  more  or 
the  boy.  I think  they  should  be  treated  equally; 


and 


TJell  no,  they  aren't  because  in  marriage  the  boy  had  to 
be  21  and  the  girl  has  to  be  18.  • * . TJell,  in  schools 
usually  boys  and  girls  are  separated  into  different  play- 
grounds. And  they  usually  sleep  in  a different  room. 

Except  for  a few  children  the  consensual}  opinion., indicated  that 
rules  were  consistent  regardless  of  sex. 

These  interview  findings  were  consistent  with  the  se:: 
analysis  for  the  PAR.  For  both  aggressor  and  victim  ratings 
children  saw  few,  if  any,  substantial  differences  between  the 
sex  indices.  Overall,  wrongness  ratings  were  virtually  the 
same.  Like  the  PAR  data,  responses  to  the  consistency  of  rules 
question  revealed  that  the  black  sub-culture,  like  the  dominant 
culture,  in  American  society  socialises  boys  and  girls  to  an 
equal itarian  expectation  in  terras  of  rules  and  the  legitimacy 
of  certain  activities. 

Nevertheless,  36  children  felt  that  boys  got  away  with 
breaking  rules  more  than  girls.  Only  21  children  felt  that 
girls  escaped  detection  more  than  did  boys  (see  Table  VIID). 

One  high  status,  grade  4 boy  noting  the  male  advantage  reasoned* 

Boys  do  because  (they)  know  how  to  get  away  with  it.  Boys 
are  always  saying  they  didn't  do  it.  Girls  always  say  they 
did  it  or  that  they're  sorry  and  all  of  that. 

Perhaps  this  respondent  more  appropriately  described  the  dif- 
ferential behavior  style  of  boys  and  girls  in  rule-breaking 
situations.  Although  these  black  children  felt  that  rules  were 
the  same  for  both  sexes,  they  -also  discerned  that  when  it  came 
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to  rule-breaking  boys  were  more  successful.  As  the  PAR  boy-girl 
differences  also  suggested,  boys  may  be  socialized  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive, independent,  and  boisterous  while  girls  may  be  reared 
to  be  more  affiliative  and  conforming.  For  these  reasons,  perhaps 
boys  would  be  more  successful  rule  breakers.  More  importantly, 
children  saw  either  sex  as  able  to  escape  discovery. 

Responses  to  the  question  on  inevitability  indicated  that 
boys  and  girls  identified  with  their  own  sex:  both  saw  their 

own  sex  group  as  more  effective  in  getting  away  with  rule-break- 
ing. Evidently  getting  away  with  rule-breaking  was  sufficiently 
positive,  attractive  behavior  so  that  boys  and  girls  elected  their 
own  sex  more  frequently.  Sex  identification  similarly  affected 
PAR  judgments;  boys  and  girls  x*ere  more  likely  to  evaluate  the 
opposite  sex  negativelyo 


Effect  of  Sex,  Role  and  Action 

An  analysis  by  individual  figures  yielded  some  additional 
information  and  further  clarified  the  findings  of  the  status, 
set,  and  sex  problems.  (See  Tables  P9  & P13). 


A.  Age  Differences 

For  aggressor  ratings  on  the  adult  attack  child  and  child 
attack  child  status  indices  there  was  a significant  decrease  in 
perceived  wrongness  with  increasing  age.  Although  the  set  pro- 
blem analysis  indicated  a significant  linear  relationship  be- 
tween wrongness  of  parents  and  increasing  age  for  the  parent  hit 
child  a:td  parent  scold  child  indices,  the  figure  analysis  did  not 
confirm  this  finding  for  all  relevant  pairs.  Fathers  hitting 
daughters  were  not  perceived  as  less  wrong  with  age.  The  refine- 
ment of  child  hit  child  was  consistent  with  the  above.  Generally, 
child  aggression  against  a child  decreased  in  wrongness,  but 
boys  hitting  girls  were  not  less  wrong,  i.e.,  more  justified  with 
increased  age.  Apparently  although  children  tended  to  become 
more  accepting  of  aggression,  they  were  not  more  positive  about 
males  physically  aggressing  females  (Minturn  & Lewis,  1968),  no 
matter  whether  the  male  be  3 status  equal  or  status  superior# 

These  results  would  seem  logical  in  terms  of  the  general  cultural 
norm  which  views  such  activity  as  ungentleraanly. 

On  the  police  scold  boy  figure  pair  there  was  no  significant 
change.  The  set  analysis  had  revealed  that,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral decrease  witn  age  on  adult  attack  child,  a curvilinear  in- 
crease was  found  on  police  scold  child.  The  figure  analysis, 
however,  supported  the  specific  validity  of  this  finding  only 
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for  policeman  scold  girl.  For  policeman  scold  boy  there  was  no 
significant  change  with  age. 

The  figure  analyses  refined  the  child  attack  adult  status 
index.  According  to  the  set  dimension,  with  age  child  aggressors 
scolding  parents  were  less  wrong.  This  was  confirmed  only  on  the 
gill  scold  mother  and  girl  scold  father  indices.  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  wrongness  of  boys  scolding  fathers  or 
mothers j if  anything  the  boy  aggress  mother  dyad  showed  trend  to- 
ward increased  aggressor  wrongness  for  the  older  children.  Al- 
though generally  older  children  perceived  all  aggression  as  less 
wrong,  for  males--in  this  case  boys  scolding  parent ^--aggressive 
activity  was  not  always  considered  more  justified.  Again  a cul- 
tural press  may  be  inhibiting  older  children  from  seeing  boy  ag- 
gressors as  less  wrong.  In  the  familial  dyads,  boys  attacking 
either  sex  parent,  though  particularly  mothers,  apparently  re- 
mained taboo  (Bandura,  1960;  Bandura  & Walters,  1959;  Berkowitz, 
1962;  Minturn  & Lambert,  1964;  Sears,  Maccoby  & Levin,  1957). 
Aggression  within  the  nuclear  family  complex  may  be  considered 
by  children  of  all  ages  as  disloyal  and  disrespectful  (Parsons, 
1955)*  Even  for  daughters  there  was  some  evidence  that  such  fac- 
tors were  operative.  Although  with  girls  there  was  a significant 
age  change,  the  relationship  was  curvilinear.  On  the  girl  scold 
father  and  girl  scold  mother  indices  there  was  a sharp  increase 
at  grade  6 in  daughter  wrongness  followed  by  a decrease  by  grade 
8 which  only  fell  slightly  below  the  grade  4 level.  It  might  be 
that  a cultural  norm  influences  children  not  to  alter  their  per- 
ception of  child  aggression  to  parents;  in  particular  their  per- 
ception of  sons’  aggression  may  be  interpreted  as  more  hostile  and 
serious. 

A significant  decrease  in  aggressor  wrongness  with  age  for 
all  sex  indices  held  for  all  figure  pairs  when  females  were  the 
aggressors  both  against  other  females  and  males  of  higher,  lower, 
or  equal  status.  The  few  exceptions  for  male  aggressor  pairs  did 
not  suggest  any  meaningful  pattern. 

In  general,  the  figure  analysis  of  the  victim  ratings  did 
not  contribute  as  many  additional  insights  beyond  the  status  and 
set  findings.  The  figure  analysis  demonstrated  that  for  all  pos- 
sible pairs  there  was  a significant  linear  increase  in  victim 
wrongness  by  age  on  child  attack  adult.  On  adult  attack  child  no 
significant  relationships  had  been  reported  on  the  status  analysis, 
although  the  set  analysis  had  revealed  a significant  curvilinear 
relationship  for  policeman  scold  child.  Child  victims  of  police 
aggression  increased  in  wrongness  from  grades  4 to  6 and  rapidly  de- 
creased from  grades  6 to  8.  The  figure  problem  further  clarified 
this  finding.  Although  a curvilinear  relationship  held  for  girl 
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victims,  boys  being  scolded  by  policemen  showed  no  significant  change 
in  wrongness*  This  change  in  victim  wrongness  was  consistent  with 
the  differential  changes  in  policemen  aggressor  wrongness  previously 
reported  for  boy  and  girl  figures*  Across  grades  children  ranked 
policemen  scolding  girls  as  more  wrong  than  police  len  scolding  boys, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  girl  victims  in  comparison  to  boy  vic- 
tims were  rated  more  justified.  Older  children  saw  victims  of 
police  aggression--signif icantly  so  for  girl  victims--as  increasingly 
less  wrong,  in  fact  somewhat  unfairly  victimized  by  policemen. 

For  victim  wrongness  on  child  attack  child  the  individual  figure 
analysis  clarified  previous  findings.  As  previously  noted,  children 
aggressed  by  other  children  increased  significantly  in  wrongness 
from  grades  4 to  6 although  there  was  a leveling  off  from  grades  6 
to  8*  The  set  analysis  indicated  that  there  was  a significant  linear 
increase  in  wrongness  for  victims  of  both  hitting  and  scolding  ag- 
gression. For  four  of  the  figure  pairs  in  the  peer  to  peer  grouping, 
though,  this  general  finding  did  not  hold.  With  physical  aggression, 
only  on  the  boy  hit  girl  index  was  the  victim  seen  as  increasingly 
more  wrong.  Interestingly,  it  was  only  on  this  pair  dyad  that  no 
significant  decrease  in  aggressor  wrongness  had  been  reported.  Per- 
haps older  children  felt  a girl  would  be  hit  by  a boy  only  if  she 
were  deserving  of  the  punishment  or  were  equally  responsible  for  the 
aggressive  confrontation  (Minturn  & Lambert,  1964).  On  the  scolding 
pairs  there  was  the  reverse  trend.  In  three  of  four  scolding  pairs, 
victim  wrongness  significantly  increased.  Only  for  boys  scolding 
beys  was  no  change  reported.  Under  more  detailed  scrutiny,  the 
general  increase  in  victim  wrongness  among  peers  v?as  found  to  be 
more  pervasive  for  victims  of  scolding  than  for  victims  of  hitting. 

Although  not  contributing  additional  insights  to  the  sex 
dimension  findings  for  aggressor  ratings,  the  analysis  by  individual 
figures  clarified  the  general  results  for  victim  wrongness.  On  all 
of  the  se::  indices  there  had  been  reported  a significant  increase 
in  victim  wrongness  with  age*  Within  each  grouping,  though,  there 
were  relevant  exceptions  to  this  pattern.  For  male  attack  male, 
only  high  status  victims  in  the  unequal  paired  relationship--!. e, , 
boy  scolding  father  and  boy  scolding  police-* -were  rated  more  wrong 
with  age.  Victims  of  lower  and  equal  status  were  not  seen  as  in- 
creasingly more  wrong.  These  variations  again  emphasized  the  ex- 
treme, if  not  preeminent,  importance  of  the  status  dimension. 

Also  on  female  attack  female,  mothers  scolded  by  daughters  increased 
markedly  in  wrongness  with  age.  There  was  also  a significant  in- 
crease for  the  equal  status  pair,  i.e.,  girls  scolded  by  girls,  but 
the  relationship  was  not  as  pronounced.  On  the  other  two  indices-- 
the  cross  se*'  indices-~a  similar  pattern  emerged.  For  the  cross  sex 
indices,  male  attack  female  and  female  attack  male,  there  was  a 
linear  increase  with  age  in  the  wrongness  of  high  status  victims 
while  in  peer  to  peer  dyads  generally  the  relationship  was 
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curvilinear.  Moreover,  for  all  four  indices  low  status  victims  did 
not  increase  in  wrongness.  In  fact  on  the  male  attack  female  index, 
older  children  rated  girls  being  scolder!  by  policemen  as  signifi- 
cantly less  wrong.  The  figure  problem  strongly  suggested  that  grade 
differences  were  more  appropriately  understood  in  terras  of  the  sta- 
tus, rather  than  the  sex,  dimension.  In  the  final  analysis,  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  index,  older  children  increasingly  judged  high 
status  victims--authority  figures--as  more  wrong  and  were  less  likely 
to  equate  legitimacy  with  authority  (Baldwin,  1955). 


B.  Sex  differences 

The  figure  analysis  refined  other  findings  of  the  status  and 
set  analyses.  The  only  significant  sex  effect  cn  the  status  di- 
mension was  that  girls  generally  saw  the  aggressor  in  child  attack 
child  as  more  wrong.  The  set  analysis  revealed  that  this  generali- 
zation held  for  hitting  but  not  scolding  behavior  between  peers# 

A more  detailed  analysis  by  the  identity  of  specific  figure  pairs 
demonstrated  that  girls  saw  aggressors  as  significantly  more  wrong 
than  did  boys  on  the  boy  hit  boy,  boy  hit  girl,  and  boy  scold  girl 
dyads,  whereas  boys  over  girls  saw  aggression  as  more  wrong  in  the 
girl  hit  boy  and  girl  scold  boy  dyads.  Aside  from  the  general 
trends  on  the  status  and  set  dimensions  which  indicated  that  girls 
view  aggression,  particularly  physical  aggression,  more  negatively 
(Lansky s Crandall,  Kagan  L Baker,  1961;  Mischei,  1966),  there  was 
a strong  sex  linked  congruency  consistent  with  the  findings* of  .the 
problem;  girls  ana  boys  identified  with  their  our.  sex  type  (Kagan, 
1958;  Kohlberg,  1966).  Girls  perceived  boys  aggressing  girls  both 
physically  and  verbally  as  more  wrong  than  did  boys,  and  quite  con- 
sistently boys,  in  comparison  to  girls,  perceived  girls  hitting  or 
scolding  boys  as  more  wrong,  less  justified. 

The  figure  problem  also  revealed  other  important  sex  dichotomies. 
As  had  been  indicated  previously  in  the  sail  problem,  girls  saw  child 
aggressors  scolding  teachers  and  policemen  as  more  wrong  than  did 
boys.  On  a more,  detailed  analysis,  this  relationship  held  only  for 
boys  scolding  teachers  and  policemen  and  not  for  girls  behaving  in 
a similar  way.  Again  a sex  identification  process  apparently  was 
operating  for  girls.  Although  beys  and  girls  were  both  critical 
of  the  opposite  sex  in  the  peer  to  peer  pairs,  in  the  child  against 
adult  figures  it  was  the  girls,  not  the  boys,  who  were  more  judg- 
mental. Such  responses  by  girls  imply  a more  conforming  and.  con- 
ventional style  (Barry,  Bcccn  u Child,  1957;  Patel  & Gordon,  1960) 
as  well  as  a sex  bias  that  "little  boys  do  bad  things1'  (Tuddenhara, 
1952). 

In  general,  the  significant  sex  differences  found  on  the  male 
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attack  mlc,  male  attack  female,  and  female  attack  male  Indices 
were  not  confirmed  for  all  figure  pair;,.  For  ".lx  of  the  individual 
figures,  though,  e significant  sc:-:  difference  var»  sustained.  Al- 
though the  two  significant  ml  .it  ion  shins  that  coerced  on  mile 
attack  mile  were  not  clearly  different  from  the  other  pairs,  on 
mile  attack  female  and  female  attack  ~ale  meaningful  , significant 
differences  occurred.  Again,  it  ms  in  the  opusl  dyads  that 
children  revealed  a same  sc:  identification.  Children  rati ng  the 

opposite  sc*  in  cross  r-c  *T  peer  to  peer  impression  rive  higher 
wrongness  scores  than  d i <1  children  rating  the  same  sov  (Campbell, 

1 939;  Hartley,  1939). 

AlthoJgh  in  the  status  aid  set  problems  there  were  no  signi- 
ficant sc::  differences  for  victim  ratings,  the  figure  analysis 
yielded  consistent  and  suoportive  findings*  There  was  a signifi- 
cant w effect  in  three  peer  to  peer  interactions;  girl  hit  boy, 
boy  scold  girl,  and  girl  scold  boy.  Children  rated  opposite  sc*;, 
peer  victims  as  more  wrong.  Also  on  one  adult  attack  child  figure 
pair- -mother  hit  son --girl:,  rated  victim  wrongness  highci  than  did 
boys. 


The  figure  analyses  clarified  the  general  boy- girl  differences 
found  on  the  sc:  problem.  On  the  male  attack  female  Index,  b^ys 

saw  girls  scolded  by  boys  as  significantly  more  wrong  than  did 
girls.  On  the  female  attack,  male  index,  on  the  other  hand,  girls 
gave  higher  wrongness  ratings  to  boys  who  were  victims  of  both 
scolding  and  hitting  aggression  by  girls  and  to  boys  who  were  hit 
by  mothers.  These  developing  se  role  identification  patterns  in 
children  were  nnnifc; cod  predominant  1 y in  rating  the  peer  to  peer 
relationships.  In  rating  cjual  dyads,  status  and  authority  con- 
ccrni  did  not  affect  or  confound  children’s  appraisals;  therefore, 
the  s'*;;  identification  process  was  more  clearly  operative. 


C.  $K$  Difference 

On  the  status  and  set  dimensions  there  was  only  one  signi- 
ficant 3ES  difference.  Lowe r class  more  than  middle  class  children 
felt  policemen  scolding  children  were  wrong,  hut  the  figure 
analysis  indicated  that  this  significant  SE3  difference  held  only 
for  the  police  scolding  gi~l  and  not  t lie  police  scolding,  boy  dyad. 
Moreover,  although  on  the  status  and  set  dimensions  no  3ES  dif- 
ferences were  indicated  for  victim  ratings,  there  was  on  the  figure 
pairs  n significant  SES  difference  on  the  same  dyad.  Girl  victims 
scolded  by  policemen  were  p-rceived  as  more  wrong  by  the  middle 
class  than  by  the  Luwer  class.  These  two  findings  taken  in  con- 
junction my  reveal  crucial  divergences  in  terras  o!  class  attitudes 
toward  police  (Levy,  196ft;  Marx , 1967;  Heport  of  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  196B).  Ilccaune  of  environmental 
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experiences  of  brutality  and  hostility  (Berkowit a,  1962  ; Havighurst 
cjt  Tabs,  1949),  lower  class  children  may  be  more  likely  to  view 
police  figures  ns  wrong  and,  quite  consistently,  children  victims 
ns  more  justified  than  would  middle  class  children.  Middle  class 
children,  who  assimilated  conventional  values  and  experienced  less 
hostile  environments,  may  be  more  likely  to  admit  tl.j  legitimacy 
of  police  authority  and  less  likely  to  express  dissent  from  norma- 
tive standards  (Miller  & Swanson,  1960;  Mussen  & Naylor,  1954). 
They,  therefore,  perceived  child  victims  as  wrong  and  the  police 
authorities  as  legitimate  and  just.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
a girl  victim,  middle  class  children  may  need  to  give  higher'Wrong- 
r,  . r ■ ings.  Per h ;ps  it  would  create  too  much  dissonance  for  the 
average  middle  class  child,  who  may  view  policemen  as  good  and 
fair,  to  accept  their  scolding  a little  girl --stereotypical ly 
sweet  and  kind.  If  the  victim  were  perceived  as  having  done 
something  very,  very  wrong  though,  there  would  be  no  conflict 
created  by  the  scolding  act ivity--only  bad  girls  get  scolded. 

Neither  of  the  SES  differences  for  individual  figures  sug- 
gested any  potential  sex  dimension  trends.  As  noted  on  the  sex 
problem,  there  were  no  SES  differences  in  vi^cim  or  aggressor 
wrongness. 


I).  Interview  Data 

The  prevailing  orientation  for  black  children  was  that  rules 
wore  not  different  for  boys  and  girls  (see  Table  IVA).  More  im- 
portantly there  was  only  one  child  each  in  the  respective  cate- 
gories of  rules  for  family,  school,  government,  or  peers  who  felt 
that  the  sexes  were  treated  differently  (see  Table  IVC).  Most 
children  (50)  did  not  know  or  could  not  specify  which  rules  were 
different  for  boys  and  girls.  Only  ten  of  the  interviewed  sample 
indicated  that  the  age  or  status  of  the  individual  would  affect 
rule  appl icabil ity  and  assessment  of  expectations  related  to  sex- 
ro.c.  The  dominant  views  of  consistency  by  sex  and  some  variation 
Ly  ago  and  sex  arc  comprehended  in  this  high  status,  grade  8 boyfs 
assessment  "They  probably  do  the  same  things  so  why  make  a rule 
for  each  person  when  you  could  have  one  rule  to  cover  them  all," 
and  once  more  in  a grade  8,  high  status  girl's  answer  "In  marriage, 
the  boy  has  to  be  21,  and  the  girl  has  to  be  18." 

The  fact  that  status  differences  appeared  to  be  important  in 
terms  of  differential  application  was  consistent  with  the  PAR  Figure 
analysis.  Variations  on  figure  pairs  again  indicated  the  extreme, 
if  not  preeminent,  importance  of  the  status  dimension. 
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Summary  and  Discussion 

Adult  aggression  was  rated  as  much  less  wrong,  i.e,  most 
justifiable,  at  all  grade  leveis.  Although  on  all  indices  older 
children  were  less  judgmental  abcut  aggressor  wrongness,  they 
equated  status  with  legitimacy.  For  victim  wrongness,  the  saliency 
of  status  considerations  diminished  with  maturity.  Apparently, 
developmental  changes  result  in  children  experiencing  an  increased 
motive  for  autonomy  and  assuming  a more  questioning  attitude  toward 
the  a priori  brightness11  of  adult  action.  Furthermore,  cultural 
retardation  effects  may  be  influencing  black  children's  assess- 
ments, As  they  grow  older,  arbitrary  or  unjust  experiences  with 
authority  figures  may  cause  them  to  be  as  critical  of  adult  vic- 
tims as  they  were  of  child  victims. 

Boys  and  girls  varied  significantly  on  the  equal  dyad--child 
attack  child--where  status  considerations  could  not  confound  the 
assessments.  Girls  sax-7  the  aggressor  as  much  more  wrong  than  did 
boys.  The  same  pattern,  though  not  significant,  held  on  the  other 
two  status  indices.  Differences  in  sex  role  socialisation  result 
in  girls'  being  more  pro-social,  affiliative,  and  disapproving  of 
aggressive  behavior  than  boys1. 

Role  was  a less  determinative  dimension  than  status.  For 
aggressor  wrongness,  role  differences  emerged  at  grade  8*  Older 
children  felt  that  parents  scolding  children  were  much  more  justi- 
fied than  either  police  or  teachers  and  that  children  were  much 
more  wrong  in  scolding  parents  than  in  scolding  either  police  or 
teachers.  Scolding  may  be  perceived  as  an  intimate,  personal 
method  of  punishment  and  correction  more  appropriate  for  familial 
authority,  though  extrraely  disrespectful  and  threatening  for 
children  vis-a-vis  parents. 

Generally  age  differences  by  set  paralleled  the  status  find- 
ings. Child  interaction  with  police  comprised  an  important  ex- 
ception. Contrary  to  older  children's  rating  aggression  as  less 
wrong,  on  police  scold  child  there  was  a curvilinear  grade  ef- 
fect such  that  a decrease  from  grades  4 to  6 was  followed  by  an 
increase  from  grades  6 to  8.  Also  victim  wrongness  increased 
from  grades  4 to  6 but  decreased  from  grades  6 to  8;  older  child- 
ren perceived  child  victims  as  less  wrongo  Furthermore,  the  only 
SES  difference  on  the  set  indices  emerged  on  this  dyad:  high  status 

more  than  low  status  blacks  felt  that  policemen  aggressors  x*ere 
wrong.  Although  there  was  some  movement  to  justify  the  policeman 
as  a rule  enforcer,  with  maturity  children  may  experience  or  learn, 
directly  or  indirectly,  unfair  and  arbitrary  transactions  which 
result  in  their  distrust  of  the  police  and  rejection  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  police  figure.  By  grade  8,  the  victim  of  police 
aggression  may  not  be  deserving  of  punishment,  i.e«,  was  not 
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really  very  wrong.  Low  status  blacks  undoubtedly  experience  more 
negative  incidents,  hence  see  policemen  as  even  more  wrong.. 

Differentiating  by  role  also  clarified  the  sex  difference  pre- 
viously discussed.  Girls  jjdged  children  aggressing  non -parental 
authority  as  more  wrong  than  did  boys.  Differences  in  girl -boy 
socialization  became  more  obvious  in  more  formal,  distal,  official 
transactions.  Girls  who  generally  are  more  affiliative,  conforming* 
and  pro-social  responded  in  a more  conventional,  socially  acceptable 
way.  Also  girl-boy  differences  emerged  only  on  the  child  hitting 
child,  not  the  scolding  inde;-.  In  peer  to  peer  interaction  girls 
were  tolerant  of  verbal  aggressive  exchange*  Because  of  their  nen- 
aggressive,  affiliative  orientation,  though,  they  rejected  physical 
modes  of  interaction. 

The  paired  hitting  vs.  scolding  analysis  revealed  that  hitting 
was  generally  considered  more  wrong  than  scolding.  Black  children, 
however,  expressed  ambivalence  between  status  and  actions  child 
aggression  both  hitting  and  scolding  was  considered  worse  than 
parental  aggressive  styles.  This  ambivalence  may  reflect  an  his- 
torical black  socialization  pattern,  rearing  children  to  behave 
deferentially  and  compliantly  to  parental  authority  figure;;. 

Although  there  was  no  difference  between  child  victims  of 
child  hitting  and  scolding,  child  victims  of  parental  hitting  wore 
rated  less  wrong  than  child  victims  of  parental  scolding.  Children 
may  vievr  physical  aggression  negatively  in  comparison  to  verbal 
aggression  so  that  victims  of  physical  aggression  would  not  possibly 
be  as  wrong  as  the  victims  of  verbal  aggression. 

Children  saw  few,  if  any,  substantial  differences  among  the 
ser  indices;  wrongness  ratings  on  both  the  aggressor  and  victim 
analyses  were  overwhelmingly  more  alike  than  different*  Further- 
more, greater  differences  between  male  and  female  ratings  occurred 
at  grade  4 rather  than  at  grade  8,  indicating  that  the  cult’ ire 
socializes  an  equal it arian  perspective  regarding  the  sexes.  r7i-h 
maturity,  there  was  a shift  in  rank  order  for  aggros ::or  wrongness. 
Older  children  saw  inter- sex  aggression  as  slightly  more  wrong  then 
aggression  against  a person  of  the  same  sex.  Increased  heterosexual 
contact  and  the  implications  of  girl-boy  aggressive  exchanges  may 
contribute  to  children  being  more  negative  about  the  appropriateness 
of  such  forms  of  interaction. 

As  on  the  status  and  set  indices,  older  children  saw  aggres- 
sors as  less  wrong.  While  children  at  grade  4 saw  female  aggres- 
sion as  slightly  more  wrong  than  male  aggression,  a sharper  de- 
crease in  wrongness  on  the  female  aggressor  indices  supported  the 
notion  that  older  children  internalyze  the  value  of  sexual  equality. 
For  victim  ratings,  with  age  wrongness  increased  on  all  indices. 
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again  demonstrating  that  older  children  saw  aggressors  and  victims 
as  equally  wrong  and  equally  responsible  for  confrontations. 

Age  differences  were  not  as  illuminating  as  were  sex  differ- 
ences. Not  surprisingly,  on  the  same  sex  dyads --females  attack 
females  and  males  attack  raales--girl s were  more  negative  about 
aggressor  wrongness  than  were  boys.  Again  differences  in  girl- 
boy  socialization,  conditioning  girls  to  value  pro-social  activi- 
ties more  and  aggressive  activities  less,  may  relate  to  these  dif- 
ferential orientations  toward  aggression.  An  even  more  salient 
pattern,  though,  emerged  on  the  cross-sex  interactions.  Girls 
judged  females  aggressing  males  as  much  less  wrong  than  did  boys, 
and  boys  saw  males  aggressing  females  as  much  less  wrong  than  did 
girls.  Sex  identification  processes  undoubtedly  resulted  in  child- 
ren assessing  wrongness  in  terms  of  the  rightness  of  their  own  sex. 
Differences  in  victim  ratings  corroborated  this  notion;  children 
rating  victims  of  the  opposite  sex  gave  higher  wrongness  ratings 
than  children  rating  same-sex  victims. 

The  figure  analysis  demonstrated  the  crucial  relationship 
between  the  status  and  sex  of  aggressors  and  victims.  Although 
children  generally  were  more  positive  about  aggression,  they  were 
not  always  more  accepting  of  males  aggressing  females,  no  matter 
whether  the  male  was  a status  equal,  status  superior,  or  status 
inferior.  Apparently  a cultural  taboo  condemning  aggressive  be- 
havior my  men  toward  women  affected  their  judgments.  Although, 
as  previously  discussed,  there  was  a press  toward  equalitarianisra 
between  the  sexes,  children  also  revealed  concern  for  more  tradi- 
tional considerations  of  females  being  hurt  when  aggressed  by 
males.  Consequently  with  maturity,  children  were  more  tempered 
in  their  acceptance  of  such  behavior. 

Just  as  the  sex  of  the  figure  clarified  status  relationships, 
so  status  clarified  sex  patterns.  The  sex  analysis  had  revealed 
a significant  increase  with  age  in  victim  wrongness  for  all  in- 
dices. The  exceptions  to  this  trend  suggested  that  only  high 
status  victims,  not  victims  of  lower  or  equal  status,  were  rated 
more  wrong  by  older  children.  Similarly  on  female  attack  female, 
female  attack  male,  and  male  attack  feraalo  the  increase  in  victim 
wrongness  was  more  dramatic  and  extreme  for  high  status  than  for 
equal  status  victims.  On  all  four  sex  indices,  low  status  vic- 
tims did  not  increase  in  wrongness.  Figure  clarifications  of 
the  sex  sets  revealed  the  saliency  status  considerations;  the 
pattern  found  for  victim  wrongness  bn  the  status  problem  was  evi- 
dently operative  within  sex  indices.  Older  children  judged  high 
status,  authority  figures  as  more  wrong  and  were  less  likely  to 
equate  legitimacy  with  authority. 
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Figure  clarifications  of  the  status,  set,  and  sex  problems 
also  articulated  the  importance  of  sex  role  identification  on 
children1 s judgments.  Although  the  status  and  set  analyses  found 
that  girls  in  assessing  child  attack  child  rated  aggression, 
particularly  physical  aggression,  more  negatively,  the  analysis 
by  figure  pairs  revealed  patterns  consistent  with  the  fii  dings 
of  the  sex  problem:  children  rating  the  opposite  sex  gave  higher 

wrongness  scores  than  did  children  rating  the  same  sex.  And  as 
might  be  predicted,  this  pattern  of  sex  role  identification  fovnd 
for  sex  indices  was  more  pervasive  in  equal  interactions*  In  peer 
to  peer  relationships  status  and  authority  concerns  did  not  affect 
or  confound  children1 s appraisals;  hence,  sex  identification  pro- 
cesses were  more  clearly  operative. 

The  figure  findings  are  suggestive  of  the  interplay  between 
status  and  sex.  Both  apparently  affect  perception  of  aggression 
for  girls  and  boys  and  for  younger  and  older  children.  Further 
work  systematically  varying  these  dimensions  would  more  cogently 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  each  and  the  articulation  between 
the  two. 
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99. 

5.7A 

1.63 

99. 

1.97 

1.26 

JlRtS 

111. 

6.36 

0*96 

111. 

2.38 

1.A5 

111. 

6.12 

1.37 

111. 

1.96 

1.38 

UTS 

1 05* 

6.62 

L.A2 

105. 

2.83 

1.76 

105. 

5.03 

2.07 

105. 

1.92 

1.26 

URAUE  8. 

TOTAL 

121. 

5.63 

1.19 

321. 

2.23 

1.55 

321. 

5.23 

7.69 

321. 

2.03 

1.3A 

SFS  l 

1A  7 • 

5.9A 

1.27 

U7. 

2.10 

1.39 

1A  7. 

5.57 

1.53 

1 A7. 

2..G2 

1.59 

StS  2 

17A. 

5.  12 

1.51 

17A. 

2.36 

1.61 

17A. 

A. 90 

&.8b 

17A. 

2.03 

1.29 

Ul  <4L  S 

150. 

5.90 

1.06 

160. 

2.02 

1.36 

150. 

5.6A 

l.AO 

160. 

1.  76 

1.09 

HUTS 

171. 

5.35 

1.72 

171. 

2. A3 

1.5A 

171. 

A. 93 

1.99 

171. 

2.29 

1.59 

TOTAL 

StS  1 

199. 

5.  97 

1.30 

399. 

2.33 

1.5A 

399. 

5.A2 

1.76 

399. 

1.9A 

1.31 

TOTAL 

SkS  2 

A 1 2. 

5.6A 

1.35 

A 1 2. 

2.38 

1.A6 

A 1 2. 

5.36 

1.70 

A 1 2. 

1.93 

1.25 

TOI  AL 

«KUS 

191. 

6*08 

1.12 

391. 

2.23 

1.A2 

391. 

5.03 

1.A3 

391. 

1.85 

1.21 

TOTAL 

HUTS 

A20. 

5.5A 

1.52 

A20. 

2.A9 

1.59 

A?0. 

A.  95 

2.03 

A20. 

2.01 

1 .3A 

LlCXinCAXT  UTLCTt 

GRADE 

CIS 

oa 

GRADfc 

sa 

ChlLOMCN  5C0L0  PULICEmCN 
551,56) 

Croup  cipuruo 

N MEAN  S.O. 

OR A Of  A. 

TOTAL 

27A. 

5.95 

1.51 

ORAUE  8.  total 

321. 

5.A6 

1.60 

SlS  1 

135. 

5.78 

1.73 

StS  1 

1A  7. 

5.  77 

1.A6 

SLS  I 

139. 

6.11 

1.3U 

StS  2 

17A. 

6.16 

1.  7A 

OlRLS 

1 >0. 

6.12 

1.A5 

OlRLS 

150. 

5.87 

1.27 

IIOTS 

1A  A. 

3.77 

1.57 

HUTS 

171. 

5.05 

1.93 

URAOC  6, 

TOTAL 

216. 

5.97 

l , A 7 

TUT AL  StS  1 

399. 

5. BA 

1.57 

S»  S l 

117. 

5.90 

1.53 

TUTAL  SLS  7 

A 12  • 

5.15 

l.AB 

SiS  2 

99, 

5.98 

l.AO 

LUIS 

111. 

6.AI 

1.01 

TUTAL  OlRLS 

391. 

6.13 

1.2A 

•HITS 

106. 

5.5J 

1.92 

TUTAL  HOTS 

A20. 

5.65 

1.81 

ci  oxi fi c ax?  uncrc  rauDk*  aa 


UNITED  STATFS  WH1TF 


TABLFt  PROBLEM  FOURTEEN 

SUMMARY  MFtJsHS  AND  STANDARD  OfcV  f AT  1QNS  FQk  PAR  INDICES. 

SUMMARY  Stl  SCORES.  ANUV A PROBLEM  16*  VARIABLES  1-6*  VICTIM  RATING. 

I TIM  - HUM  MRiMU  IS  fill  (VICTIM). 


PARENTS  HIT  CHILDREN  CHILDREN  HIT  CHILDREN 

522,510*560,556  SI A, 53* ,566 , 562 


PAR*  NTS  SCO)  0 CHILDREN 
512,526,536,566 


CHILDREN  SCOI  K L-Tll  ORl  4 
526  a 5 32 1 556 1 56A 


CROUP  REP  JR  HO 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

REAM 

S.O. 

MADE 

IDTAL 

2 IS. 

3.86 

1.57 

276. 

2.69 

1.36 

2 76. 

6.67 

1.60 

276. 

3.07 

1.34 

StS  1 

1 3S. 

S.00 

1.39 

135. 

2.70 

1.39 

135. 

6.66 

1.66 

135. 

3.12 

1.0' 

Sl.S  2 

139* 

1.73 

1.37 

139. 

2.67 

1.32 

139. 

6.  60 

1 .36 

139. 

).  1 

1.27 

blRLS 

ISO. 

3.93 

1.53 

130. 

2.61 

1.28 

130. 

6.  62 

1.60 

130. 

2.9J 

1.32 

BOVS 

1SS. 

3.00 

1.62 

166. 

2.97 

1.66 

166. 

6.61 

1.60 

166. 

3.23 

1.63 

GRADE  6 J 

TulAL 

216. 

S.06 

1.35 

216. 

3.07 

1.35 

216. 

6.58 

1 .26 

216. 

3.32 

1.24 

SI  S I 

117. 

s.oa 

1.35 

117. 

3. 05 

1.69 

117. 

6.55 

1.30 

117. 

3.22 

1.3  i 

StS  2 

91. 

s.os 

1.35 

99. 

3.09 

1.22 

99. 

6.61 

1.21 

99. 

3.62 

1.17 

biRLS 

III. 

S.01 

1.25 

111. 

2.96 

1.30 

111. 

‘ 6. 56 

1. 31 

111. 

3.26 

1.29 

DOTS 

IOS. 

S.  11 

1 . 65 

105. 

3.19 

1.61 

103. 

6.62 

1.21 

105. 

3.37 

1.27 

GRADE  8, 

luTAL 

321. 

3.60 

1.33 

321. 

3.02 

1.21 

321. 

6.11 

1.25 

321. 

3.23 

1.18 

StS  1 

isr. 

3.  / a 

1.36 

167. 

2.96 

1.28 

167. 

6.  19 

1.26 

167. 

3.  U 

1.  3V 

StS  2 

irs. 

3.33 

1.33 

176. 

3.09 

1.16 

176. 

6.03 

1.25 

176. 

3.3? 

1.06 

blMLS 

ISj. 

3*62 

1.33 

130. 

2.89 

1.21 

150. 

Sot  6 

1.16 

150. 

3.09 

1.09 

ROYS 

171. 

3.  79 

1.36 

171. 

3.16 

1.21 

171. 

6.  16 

1.36 

171. 

3.37 

1.26 

TOTAL 

StS  1 

399. 

3.93 

1.62 

399. 

2.90 

1.39 

399. 

6.66 

1.36 

399. 

3.16 

1*6. 

TOTAL 

Sts  2 

S12. 

3.77 

1.62 

612* 

2.95 

1.23 

612. 

6*36 

1*27 

612. 

3.25 

1.16 

TOTAL 

blRLS 

391. 

3.82 

1.37 

391 . 

2.75 

1.26 

391  . 

3.  38 

1.26 

391. 

3*09 

1.26 

total 

BOYS 

S20. 

3.90 

1.67 

620. 

3.10 

1.35 

620. 

6.66 

1.32 

620. 

3*32 

1.32 

dRADK 

CRADU 

BiJC 

ORADt 

sue 

CHILDREN  SCOLD 
518.562 .550. 

parents 

560 

TEACHERS  SCOLD 
515*928 

CHfLOREN 

CHILDREN 

SCOLO 

566*558 

teachers 

POLlCEMfcN 

52o 

SCOLO 

*536 

CHlLORtN 

SROUP  RLPORTlO 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

N 

MbAN 

S.O. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O, 

N 

MEAN 

S.O, 

GRADE  6, 

TOTAL 

276. 

2.62 

1.73 

276. 

6.65 

1.66 

276. 

3.26 

2.03 

276. 

6.63 

1.66 

SLS  1 

135. 

2*73 

1.76 

135. 

6.60 

1.62 

135. 

3r?l 

2.08 

136. 

6. 0H 

1*66 

sr.s  2 

139. 

2.91 

1.69 

139. 

6.69 

1.30 

139. 

3.  31 

1.97 

139. 

6.  70 

1.63 

girls 

110. 

2.87 

1.76 

130. 

6.  35 

1.38 

130. 

.3.  16 

1. 93 

130. 

6.53 

1.65 

uovs 

166. 

2.  if 

1.69 

166. 

6.56 

1.56 

166. 

3.36 

2.  13 

166. 

5.13 

1.6? 

GRADE  6t 

TOTAL 

216. 

3.50 

1.98 

216. 

6.35 

1.37 

216. 

3*73 

2*10 

216* 

6.79 

1,31 

SLS  1 

117. 

3*6  7 

2.10 

117. 

6.66 

1.38 

117. 

3.00 

2.  ?3 

117. 

6.66 

1.65 

StS  2 

99. 

3.  52 

1.87 

99. 

6.26 

1.35 

99. 

3.87 

1.97 

99. 

6.93 

1.2? 

GIRLS 

in. 

3.50 

2.06 

111. 

6.16 

1*32 

111.  . 

3.55 

2.12 

111. 

6.66 

1.33 

OOYS 

105. 

3.69 

1.92 

105. 

6.36 

1.61 

105. 

3.91 

2.08 

105. 

6.93 

1.32 

MADE  B| 

Tutal 

321. 

3.  72 

1.90 

321. 

3.96 

1.33 

321. 

3.78 

2*00 

32  1 e 

6.20 

1 . 6i 

SlS  1 

167. 

3.68 

2.06 

167. 

3.92 

1.31 

167. 

3.68 

2.  13 

167. 

6.26 

1 .38 

StS  2 

176. 

3.75 

1.77 

1 76. 

3.96 

1.36 

176. 

3*88 

1.91 

176. 

6.16 

1.61 

GIRLS 

150. 

3.56 

1.86 

150* 

6.01 

1.26 

150. 

3.60 

1. 98 

150. 

6.?D 

1.26 

GOVS 

171. 

3.87 

1.97 

171. 

3.87 

1.61 

171. 

3.96 

2*03 

171. 

5.19 

1.53 

TOTAL 

StS  1 

399. 

3.29 

1.97 

399. 

6.25 

1.66 

399. 

3.69 

2.16 

399. 

6.59 

1.6? 

TOTAL 

SLS  2 

612. 

3.39 

1.78 

612. 

6.26 

1.36 

612. 

3.68 

1.95 

612. 

6.62 

1.35 

TOI  AL 

GIRLS 

39 1 • 

3.31 

1.88 

391. 

6.26 

1.32 

391. 

3.66 

2.01 

391. 

6.66 

1. 36 

TOTAL 

OOYS 

620. 

3.38 

GRADE 

1.86 

620. 

6.26 

ORADfc 

1.66 

620. 

3.  76 

ORADK 

2.36 

620. 

6.75 

ORADL 

1.63 

CHlLDRLN 

SCOLD 

POLtCEMLN 

552*566 

fiRUUP  ALPORT tM 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRADE  6*  TOTAL 

276. 

2.69 

1.86 

GRADE  8*  TOTAL 

321. 

3.55 

2.00 

StS  1 

135. 

2.63 

1.08 

StS  1 

167. 

3.  58 

2.12 

StS  2 

139* 

2.75 

1.86 

StS  2 

176. 

3.52 

1.87 

GIRLS 

130. 

2.82 

2.00 

GlRLS 

150. 

1.29 

2.00 

BOYS 

166. 

2.56 

1.72 

BOYS 

171. 

3.81 

2.00 

GRADE  6*  TOTAL 

216. 

3c  66 

2*13 

TOTAL  SkS  1 

399* 

3.22 

2.10 

SLS  1 

117. 

3.66 

2.31 

U1TAL  SkS  2 

612. 

3.25 

1.89 

SLS  2 

99* 

3.60 

1.95 

GIRLS 

111. 

3.63 

2;i6 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

391. 

3.18 

2.05 

OOYS 

105. 

3.68 

2.09 

TOTAL  BOYS 

620. 

3.29 

1.93 

O 

ERIC 


UNIT  Kb  STATKH  WlllTK 


TABLE l PROBLEM  ELEVEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  MAN  INDICES. 

SUMMARY  StA  SCORES.  ANUVA  PROBLEM  lit  VARIABLES  1-*.  AGGRESSOR  AATlNG. 

HIM  - HUM  WRONG  IS  I h£  UGGRESSURI. 


MALL  ATTAftClNG  MALE 

Mlt)l9i9)U»S  MALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE  FEMALE  ATTACKING  MALE  FEMALE  AttAKClNG  Ft  NALt 

539.541.563  JlT,«J,«<k.9n,»7,!»6l  51 3.549.549.951  , 593.955  52 1 , 529,  5 A 7,  559,  565 


croup  RLpmmn 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.De 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.U. 

9 

mean 

5.0. 

. 

•••“ 

..... 

— 

.... 

— - 

----- 

GRAUE  A.  TOTAL 

2 FA. 

A. 19 

0.85 

2TA. 

3.93 

0.  97 

27A. 

A.  79 

L.QG 

2 74. 

A.AI 

0.99 

Si  S 1 

135. 

A.  16 

0.8T 

135. 

3. BA 

1.03 

135. 

A. 69 

1.05 

135. 

A.  22 

1.09 

SLS  2 

139. 

A. 23 

0.82 

139. 

A. 01 

0,90 

139. 

A. 89 

0.95 

139. 

A. 60 

0.92 

GIRLS 

130. 

A.  32 

0.80 

130. 

A.  AA 

0. 82 

no. 

A.3A 

i.oe 

130. 

A. 60 

0.91 

A3VS 

1AA. 

A.  06 

0.99 

1AA. 

3.A1 

1.11 

1AA. 

5.2A 

C,  9? 

1AA. 

A. 2? 

1.05 

grade  6.  total 

216. 

A.lA 

0.83 

216. 

3.95 

0.9A 

216. 

A. 71 

0.90 

216. 

A.  39 

0.95 

SL5  1 

LLP. 

4.Q4 

U.8A 

117. 

3.91 

0.  96 

Ilf. 

A. 58 

0.9A 

117. 

A. 29 

0.97 

srs  2 

99. 

A. 23 

0.82 

99. 

3.99 

0.  93 

99. 

A. BA 

0.85 

99. 

A.A8 

0.93 

GIRLS 

111. 

A.  33 

0. 16 

111. 

A.  50 

0.81 

111. 

A. 52 

0.82 

111. 

A.  61 

0.90 

BUYS 

105. 

3.9A 

0. 90 

105. 

3.  AO 

1.08 

105. 

A.  89 

0,97 

105. 

A.  17 

I.Ou 

GRADE  8.  TOTAL 

321. 

3. 87 

0.76 

321. 

3.68 

0.B3 

321. 

A. 29 

0.89 

321. 

A.  09 

0,90 

SLS  I 

1 AT. 

3.88 

0.79 

1 AT. 

3.83 

0.85 

1 A f . 

A. 29 

0.86 

IA7. 

A.  Ij 

0.92 

StS  2 

1TA. 

3.85 

0.73 

17A. 

3.93 

9.80 

1TA. 

A.28 

0.92 

If  A. 

A.  0 7 

0.69 

GlHLS 

ISO. 

A.  01 

0.66 

150. 

A.lA 

0.72 

150. 

A.  18 

0.82 

150, 

A. 22 

0.89 

HOYS 

171. 

3.T2 

0.86 

171. 

3.62 

0.93 

171. 

A.  19 

0,57 

171. 

3.95 

0.91 

TUIAL  StS  1 

399. 

A. 03 

0.83 

399. 

3.86 

0.95 

399. 

A.  52 

0.95 

399. 

A.2C 

0.9B 

TOTAL  StS  2 

A 12. 

A. 10 

0.79 

A12. 

3.98 

0.88 

At  2. 

A,67 

0.91 

M2. 

A.  36 

0.91 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

191. 

A. 22 

0.7A 

391. 

A.  36 

0,79 

391. 

A.  35 

0.91 

391. 

A,  AT 

0.90 

TUUL  BUYS 

A 20. 

3.91 

0.88 

A20. 

3. AT 

1.0A 

A20. 

A.8A 

0.95 

A20. 

A.  11 

0,99 

sitnincAirr  wppjxts 

CHASE 

SIX 

SEX 

OHASE  StX 

GHjLDL  six 

table:  problem  fifteen 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANO  STANDARO  OtVlATIONS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 

SUMMARY  III  SCORES.  ANUVA  PROBLEM  IS*  VARIABLES  1-4.  VICTIM  RATING. 

If C M - HUM  WRUNG  IS  THE  IVICIINl. 


HALE  ATI  ARCING  MALE 

5U.920.5J2.S36i  MALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE  FEMALE  ATTACKING  MALE  Ft  MALE  AIT ARCING  FEMALE 

5AO.SA2.56A  518. 529.929.S34.938 .562  5 IA.5A6 .550.552. S5A.556  522. 526. 5A8, 560.56b 


GROUP  REPURTEO 

N 

MEAN 

5.0. 

N 

MEAN 

S . fi . 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRAOE  A,  TOTAL 

274. 

3,51 

1.02 

2TA. 

3.73 

1.16 

274. 

3.15 

1.20 

27A. 

3.52 

1.26 

SES  1 

135. 

3.51 

1.06 

135. 

3.81 

L.  IT 

135* 

3.19 

1.27 

139. 

3.57 

1.27 

SLS  2 

239. 

3.51 

G.9B 

139. 

3.6A 

1.20 

139. 

3.16 

. 1.13 

139. 

9.46 

1.26 

GIRLS 

130* 

3. AS 

0.95 

130. 

3.20 

0.98 

130. 

1*58 

1.25 

1J0. 

3.33 

1.26 

BOVS 

IAA. 

3.5A 

1.09 

IAA. 

A. 25 

1.30 

IAA. 

2.73 

l.  15 

IAA. 

3.  fl 

1*29 

GMAUE  6.  TOTAL 

216. 

3.0A 

0.92 

216. 

3.98 

1.  12 

216. 

3.57 

1.13 

216. 

3*78 

1.18 

StS  1 

Ilf. 

3.60 

1 .02 

1 1 7, 

3.92 

1 . 1 7 

117. 

3.52 

1.17 

117. 

3.  70 

1.26 

StS  2 

99. 

3.66 

0.62 

99. 

A.OA 

1.07 

99. 

3.62 

I.C9 

99. 

3*78 

1.11 

GIRLS 

1 u. 

3.89 

0.95 

111. 

3.59 

1.00 

Ill* 

3.78 

1.02 

111. 

3.65 

1.  16 

BOYS 

105. 

3.79 

0.09 

. 105. 

A.  37 

1.24 

109. 

3*35 

1.2A 

105. 

3.91 

1.21 

AAAOE  8,  (UTAL 

321. 

3.63 

0.09 

321. 

3.65 

1.00 

321. 

3.59 

1 .04 

321. 

3.59 

1.00 

SES  1 

1 Af  • 

3.6A 

0.96 

1AT. 

3.6A 

1.06 

1A7. 

3.61 

1.06 

147. 

3.59 

1.07 

SLS  t 

174. 

3.63 

0.03 

ITA. 

3.67 

0.9A 

IfA. 

3.56 

1.00 

ITA. 

3.59 

0.93 

GIRLS 

ISO. 

3.55 

0.83 

ISO. 

3.  AO 

0.92 

150. 

3.55 

1.00 

ISO. 

3.  AT 

0.99 

oovs 

171. 

3.72 

0.96 

171. 

3.91 

1.09 

171. 

3.62 

1.00 

171. 

3.72 

1.01 

TOTAL  SES  1 

^99* 

3.65 

1.01 

399. 

3.79 

1.13 

399. 

3.  A3 

1.17 

399. 

3.65 

1.20 

TOTAL  StS  2 

A 12  a 

3.67 

0.67 

AI2. 

3.  78 

1.07 

A 12. 

3.  AA 

1*07 

A 12. 

3*61 

i.n 

TOIAL  GIRLS 

391. 

3.6A 

0.91 

391. 

3.39 

0.  97 

391. 

3.6% 

1.09 

39** 

3.48 

i.  IA 

101 AL  BOYS 

A20. 

3.68 

0.98 

A20. 

A. 10 

1.2A 

A20. 

3.23 

1.16 

420. 

3.  70 

1.  IT 

CIGNIPICAMT  OTUCT3 

GRADE 

OHADE 

SIX 

SEX 

O 

ERIC 


GrdJc 


s 

o 


N N N N t * ^ 


Ui  V'  VT>  '■*'  Vfl 


II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  . 

SgSSmSS 5 

pg3g||fiK 

to  - ri  r*  r-  tn  to 

" » 5 s u>  u>  > > 

55  -8>>33 

sa§"33«s 

gSSffSS*!; 
s *5**3? 

o * r r w 
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Kww 


i 

to 

53 


O 

ERIC 


MEAN  PEER  AGCRESSION  RATINGS  FOR  SEX  INDICES 


UNITED  STATES  WHIjB 


ITCH 


TABLE  t PROBLEM  NINE 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANO  STANDARO  OfcYlATlQNS  FUR  PAR  INOICtS. 


AMOY A PROBLEM  9* 
HUH  MRUNG  IS  I HE  1AGGRESSURK 


AGGRESSOR  RATING. 


FATHER 

HITTING  sun 

639 

FATHER 

HITTING 

529 

DAUGHTER 

MOTHER 

HITTING  SUN 
553 

MOTHER 

Hi TTING 
521 

OAUUHtl 

GROUP  RtPURICU 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

N 

mean 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

H 

MEAN 

S.U. 

* 



“ — 

“““““ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

GMAOE  At 

IUIAL 

2 76. 

6.59 

2.21 

276. 

6.31 

2 c 36 

276. 

6.57 

2.  IB 

276. 

3*06 

2.28 

SLS  l 

135. 

6.00 

2.39 

135. 

3.96 

2.60 

135. 

6.  16 

2.52 

136. 

3.26 

2.  36 

St  S 2 

139. 

6.10 

2.02 

139. 

6.60 

2.21 

139. 

6.98 

1.63 

139. 

6.62 

2.22 

g Iris 

130. 

6.30 

2.30 

130. 

6.68 

2.31 

130. 

3.07 

2.60 

130c 

3.06 

2.  U 

BUYS 

lAA. 

6.66 

2.11 

166. 

6.  16 

2.60 

166. 

5.27 

1.95 

166. 

3.33 

2.  19 

CHAUfc  6 • 

TUTAL 

Sr  s l 

216. 

6.61 

2.15 

216. 

6.68 

2.  10 

216. 

6.61 

2.05 

216. 

3.99 

2.06 

1 1 7. 

3.92 

2.33 

117. 

3.73 

2.37 

117. 

3.71 

2.  17 

117. 

3.39 

2. 16 

StS  2 

99. 

5.30 

1.98 

99. 

5.22 

1.90 

99. 

5.31 

1.  73 

99. 

6.60 

1. 96 

GUI  S 

111. 

6.  33 

2.11 

111. 

6.77 

2. CL 

111. 

6.29 

1.95 

111. 

3.96 

KBft 

BUYS 

105. 

6.90 

2.  19 

106. 

6.19 

2.  35 

105. 

6.73 

2.  16 

106. 

3.B6 

2.19 

GRADE  8t 

TUTAL 

321. 

6.50 

2.01 

321. 

6.75 

1.97 

321. 

6.65 

1.96 

321. 

6.09 

1.97 

StS  1 

167. 

6.16 

2.19 

167. 

6.31 

2.13 

167. 

3.99 

2.16 

167. 

3.61 

2.  06 

! i 

SFS  2 

176. 

6.85 

1.86 

176. 

6.19 

1.00 

176. 

6.91 

1.B2 

176. 

6.67 

lci 

oULS 

150. 

6.38 

2.09 

150. 

4.09 

2.00 

150. 

6.60 

1 a 92 

150. 

6.20 

2.0 1 

; 

H.IYS 

171. 

6.62 

1.96 

171. 

6.61 

1.93 

1 7 1 . 

6.50 

2.06 

171. 

3.  91 

1.91 

TOIAL 

1 TOIAL 

SLS  1 

399. 

6.05 

2.30 

399. 

3.99 

2.33 

399. 

3*96 

2.36 

399. 

3.  39 

2.  18 

SLS  2 

612. 

5.00 

1.95 

612. 

5.03 

2.00 

612. 

5.07 

1.79 

612. 

6.60 

2.01 

IUTAL 

GULS 

391. 

6.36 

2.17 

391. 

6.71 

2.11 

391. 

6. 19 

2.09 

391 . 

6.  03 

2.02 

IUIAL  huys 

significant  effects 

62G. 

6.00 

2.08 

620. 

6.31 

2.23 

620a 

6.83 

2.u5 

620. 

3.B6 

2.17 

GROUP  RtPUtt 1 1 U 


GRADE  61  TufAL 
SLS  | 
StS  l 
j*  Rl  s 
ttUVS 

GRADE  6*  I DIAL 
SLS  1 
SuS  2 
GIRLS 
llilYS 

OR  ALL  Bi  TOTAL 
SLS  1 
StS,  2 
GUIS 
HOYS 

l 01 AL  StS  1 
TOIAL  SfcS  2 

I Of  AL  GIRLS 
101 AL  HUYS 

SIGNIFICANT  KFFKGTS 


60Y  HITTING  BUY 


535 

N 

MEAN 

. S.O. 

*“““ 

-•••• 

“ 

2 76. 

5.33 

1.07 

135. 

5.25 

1.97 

139. 

6.60 

1.77 

130. 

5.  75 

1.61 

166. 

6.91 

2.13 

216. 

6.  10 

l.<57 

117. 

5.07 

1.96 

99. 

6.29 

1.75 

tu. 

5.56 

1.72 

105. 

6.01 

2.01 

321. 

6.61 

1.70 

167. 

6.55 

1.89 

176. 

6.67 

j .66 

150. 

5.07 

1.03 

171. 

6.15 

1.92 

399. 

6.95 

1.96 

612. 

6.12 

1.73 

391. 

5.65 

1.66 

620. 

6.62 

2.02 

SKX 


BOY 

HITTING 

661 

GIRL 

N 

PLAN 

i l 

1 V * 1 
* • i 
I O 1 
i • i 

276. 

5.05 

1.95 

136. 

6.88 

2.19 

139. 

5.22 

1.71 

130. 

6.17 

1.60 

166. 

3«93 

2.50 

216. 

6.26 

1.69 

117. 

5.25 

1.76 

99. 

5.20 

1.61 

UU 

6.60 

0.99 

105. 

6.13 

2.33 

321. 

6.32 

1.77 

167. 

6.37 

1.  T A 

176. 

5.27 

1**6 

160. 

5.99 

1.28 

1 71. 

6.65 

2.26 

399. 

5.17 

1.91 

612. 

5.26 

1*69 

391. 

6.  19 

1*22 

620. 

6.26 

2*38 

GIRL 

HITTING 

513 

BOY 

N 

He  AN 

S .0. 

•••• 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

276* 

5.31 

1*86 

135. 

5.16 

2.02 

139. 

5*69 

1*70 

130. 

6.75 

2.12 

166. 

5.87 

1.60 

216. 

5.02 

1 .96 

117. 

5. 17 

2.01 

99. 

6. 07 

1*91 

UK 

6*61 

2 . T.6 

105. 

5.62 

1.70 

321. 

6*61 

1.93 

167. 

6.36 

1 .07 

m. 

6*65 

1.99 

150. 

3.98 

1.67 

171. 

6*86 

1*98 

399. 

6*09 

1 a *?7 

612. 

6.96 

1.87 

391. 

6 .61 

?.J6 

620* 

5.61 

1*79 

GIRL  HITTING  GIRL 


56  7 

N 

MEAN 

5*0. 

276. 

5.  36 

1 . 95 

155. 

5.03 

2.23 

139. 

5.05 

1.66 

130. 

5.  70 

1.61 

166. 

6*09 

2.27 

216. 

5.52 

1.75 

117* 

5.69 

1.87 

99. 

5. 56 

1.61 

111. 

5.06 

1.66 

105. 

5.  18 

2.06 

121. 

5. on 

1.  tj 

167. 

5.02 

1.8) 

176. 

5.16 

1 .58 

150. 

5.31 

1.61 

171. 

6.65 

UT9 

399. 

5.  10 

1.97 

612. 

5.66 

1,6) 

391. 

5.65 

1.67 

620* 

6.97 

2.  HA 

O 

ERIC 


chadk 


grade  sex 


UNITED  STATES  WHITE 


table:  PROBLEM  nine 

SUMMARY  means  and  staNoaro  DEVIATIONS  for  par  indices. 


ANUVA  PROBLEM  9. 

1TPM  - HUH  WRONG  IS  SHE  (AGGRESSOR). 


AGGRESSOR  RATING* 


FATHER 

SCOLOtNG  SON 
SII 

FATHER 

SCOLOING 

533 

daughter 

mother 

SCOLOING  SUN 
545 

MOTHER 

SCOLOING 

525 

OAUGhtER 

GRUUP  RLPURI f D 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

H 

MEAN 

S.  Um 

N 

mean 

S.Ct. 

9 

MEAN 

s.o. 

•••“ 

..... 

..... 

.... 

..... 

.... 



— 

grade  a*  rout 

274* 

1.77 

1.30 

27A. 

2.96 

1.66 

27A. 

2*26 

1.64 

274. 

1.65 

1.4'J 

SLS  I 

I 35. 

1.93 

1.51 

135. 

2.15 

1.84 

135. 

2.3? 

1.96 

155. 

1.77 

1.5 

SLS  2 

1S9. 

1.62 

1.09 

139. 

1.96 

1.47 

139. 

2*21 

1.70 

139. 

1.94 

1 .47 

GIRLS 

DO. 

1.66 

1.17 

DO. 

2.16 

1.70 

130. 

1.72 

1.36 

130. 

1.91 

1.45 

DJYS 

1AA. 

S • 69 

1.  A2 

1AA* 

1*95 

1.62 

144. 

2.61 

2.33 

l44.i 

1.60 

1.5? 

GRADE  6»  ruiAL 

216. 

I.A6 

C.61 

216. 

1.96 

1.A9 

216. 

1.75 

1.24 

216. 

1.73 

1.35 

S£S  1 

117. 

1.3A 

0.66 

117. 

2.09 

1.67 

117. 

1.7/ 

1.24 

4i?. 

1.66 

1.39 

SCS  2 

99. 

1.57 

0.75 

99. 

1.67 

1.32 

99. 

I.  73 

1.24 

99. 

1 • 76 

1.3. 

GIRLS 

ill. 

1.A2 

o.ei 

111. 

2.01 

1.53 

111. 

1.45 

0.69 

111. 

t * 69 

1.15 

DOVS 

IOS. 

1.A9 

0.80 

105. 

1.96 

I.A5 

105. 

2.05 

1.59 

1D5. 

1.77 

1.54 

GRADE  »,  TiJIAL 

321. 

1.47 

1.01 

321. 

1.79 

1.27 

321. 

i.ea 

1*  42 

321. 

1.76 

1.36 

SI  S 1 

I A7  • 

1.32 

0.79 

147* 

1.6A 

1.17 

147. 

l*  71 

1.26 

147. 

1.72 

1.41 

SlS  2 

i 7A  * 

1.61 

1.23 

17A. 

1.93 

1.36 

174. 

2.05 

1.56 

174. 

1 .60 

1.34 

GIRLS 

DO. 

1.35 

D*  77 

ISO. 

1.70 

I.2D 

150. 

1.65 

1*  £ 9 

150. 

1.59 

1.28 

HJVS 

171. 

1.  SB 

1.25 

171. 

1.6? 

1.33 

171. 

2.10 

1.66 

171. 

1.93 

1.47 

(UIAL  SfcS  1 

399. 

1.53 

1.05 

399* 

1.96 

1.56 

399. 

1.93 

1.50 

399. 

1.72 

1.4  3 

fOI AL  SLS  .2 

A 12. 

l.bO 

1.03 

A12. 

1.93 

1.36 

412. 

1.99 

1.50 

412. 

l.BN 

1.3 1 

(UIAL  GIRLS 

391. 

l.AB 

Go92 

391. 

1.96 

1.48 

391. 

1.60 

1.14 

391. 

1.73 

1.29 

IDT  AL  UJVS 

A20  • 

1.65 

1.1* 

A2D. 

1.93 

1.A7 

420. 

2.32 

1.86 

420. 

1.63 

1.51 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GRADE 

SEX 

GRADE 

SEX 

GROUP  MepJR/fcl) 


GRADE  At  fUlAL 
SIS  l 

$*  s 2 
ulHLS 
HITS 

GRADE  b * fUf  AL 
Si  S 1 
SlS  2 
GlRLS 
BUYS 

GR  AUE  8*  f u f AL 
SLS  l 
SI  S 2 
uMtb 
R'JYS 

IUIaL  SIS  I 
r Ol  AL  5t.S  2 

1 01 AL  wl«LS 
lOtAt  GUYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


BOY 

SCULOMG 

531 

BOY 

14 

MEAN  S.O. 

274. 

4.  32 

2.D7 

135* 

4.20 

2.19 

139. 

4.37 

1.96 

130. 

4.73 

1.99. 

144. 

3.92 

2.16 

21b. 

4.07 

1.91 

117. 

4.15 

1.96 

99. 

4.00 

1.64 

m. 

4.40 

1.63 

10^». 

3 .ft.? 

1.9  V 

321. 

3.  50 

1.74 

147. 

3.60 

1.04 

174. 

3.40 

1.64 

150. 

3.73 

1.57 

171. 

3.26 

1.91 

399. 

4.01 

2.00 

412. 

3.92 

1.81 

391. 

4.31 

1.80 

420* 

3.02 

2.02 

GRADE  SE* 


BOV 

SCOLDING 

523 

GIRL 

M 

MEAN 

S.O. 

.... 

..... 

274. 

4.20 

1.64 

135. 

4.17 

1.93 

i 5y. 

4.22 

1-76 

DO. 

5.57 

1.60 

144. 

2 .'82 

2.09 

216. 

3.92 

1.79 

(17. 

3.93 

I.B9 

99. 

3.91 

1.70 

111. 

5.22 

1.75 

105. 

2 .62 

1.83 

321. 

3.50 

1.70 

147. 

3.59 

1.73 

174. 

3.56 

1.63 

150. 

4.39 

I.  65 

171. 

2.77 

1*76 

399. 

3.90 

1.05 

412. 

3.90 

1.71 

391. 

5.06 

1.67 

420. 

2c  73 

t.  69 

GIRL  SCOLDING  BOY 


555 

N 

MEAN 

1 

1 I/* 

| • 

| • 

274. 

4.01 

2.0  0 

D5. 

$.00 

2.01 

Ilfi, 

4.62 

1.96 

DO. 

3.02 

2.2  9 

144. 

5.80 

1.70 

216. 

4.79 

1 .95 

117. 

4.79 

2.  J9 

99. 

4.79 

l.RO 

111. 

4.03 

2.10 

105. 

5.56 

1.79 

321. 

3.77 

1.60 

147. 

3.91 

1.95 

174. 

3.  64 

1.02 

150. 

3.25 

1.76 

171. 

4.29 

1.99 

399. 

4*57 

2.02 

412. 

4.35 

1.07 

391. 

3.70 

2.06 

420. 

5.21 

1 .03 

grade 

SES 

SEX 

SUL  SCOLDING  GIRL 


565 

9 

MEAN 

S.O. 

*“"■ 

“ — -- 

274. 

5.24 

2.05 

D5. 

5.25 

2.2$ 

139. 

5.23 

1.65 

130. 

V.  62 

1.79 

144. 

4 . H6 

£.31 

?ib. 

4.  H 1 

1.H9 

117. 

4.91 

2.04 

99. 

4.70 

1.  74 

111. 

5.  12 

1. 71 

105. 

4.30 

2.06 

321. 

3.96 

1.7b 

147* 

4.26 

1.77 

174. 

3.G4 

1.7S 

150. 

4.17 

1.61 

171. 

3.  74 

1.91 

399. 

4.01 

2.0? 

412. 

4.5? 

1.76 

391. 

5.04 

1.71 

420. 

4.  K 

2.1: 

CRADE  SEX 


SUHWtV  *tANVi  A*l>  STANOAAD  DEVIATION*  *0*  MM  INUICU. 


, ANUVA  PNUHtlH  «. 

IftH  - HOW  W4n><&  |5  THE  TAGGHLISQ*) . 


AaftftlSIOA  BATINS. 


GROUP  RLPORICO 


uay  sculoinu  faihea 

5*1 


H MSA*  S.O. 


GRADE  A, 

TOTAL 

27*. 

SLS  1 

135 . 

SES  2 

139. 

GIRLS 

130. 

HUTS 

1**. 

GRADE  6f 

TUTAL 

216. 

SlS  1 

117. 

SI  S 2 

99* 

utkls 

111. 

HOY  S 

1Q5* 

GHAUt  Q. 

TUTAL 

321. 

SLS  1 

1*7. 

SLS  2 

17*. 

girls 

150. 

(JUYS 

171. 

IU1AL 

SLS  l 

39ft. 

TOTAL 

SLS  2 

*12. 

TOTAL 

GlHLS 

391. 

total 

HUV5 

*20. 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


5.68 

1.9l 

s»m 

1.97 

5.55 

1.85 

5.96 

1.72 

5.*0 

2.11 

5.78 

1.80 

5.  93 

1.83 

5.63 

1.77 

6.32 

1.36 

5.2* 

2.2* 

5.61 

1.66 

5.87 

1.61 

5.35 

1.71 

6.01 

1.27 

5.20 

2.05 

5.67 

1.80 

5.51 

l.TB 

6.09 

1.  *5 

5.28 

2.13 

boy  scotoiwc  Heine* 


517 

H 

MfcAK 

S.O. 

mmm- 

••••• 

— 

27*. 

6*02 

1 = 61 

135. 

6.0* 

1.80 

139. 

6.01 

l.*$ 

130. 

6.28 

1.39 

l**e 

5.77 

I.R8 

216. 

6.06 

l.*0 

117. 

6.** 

1.18 

99. 

5.68 

1*62 

111. 

6.5* 

0.95 

105. 

5.59 

i.as 

321. 

5.7* 

1.6* 

1*7. 

5.98 

1.52 

17*. 

5.50 

1.76 

150. 

5.98 

1.35 

17|. 

5.50 

1.9* 

399* 

6.15 

1 .56 

*12. 

5.  73 

1.61 

191. 

6*2  7 

1.22 

*20. 

5.62 

i • 89 

ClRt  SCOLOTNC  RATHER 
5*9 


i 

i 

1* 

MEAN 

S.U. 

— — — — — 

27*. 

5*61 

1.02 

135. 

5.85 

1.97 

139. 

5.  78 

1.67 

130. 

5.82 

1.  78 

1*4. 

5.01 

1.67 

216. 

6.20 

l.*7 

117. 

6.16 

1.68 

99. 

6.2* 

1.26 

111. 

6. *3 

i .22 

105. 

. 5.97 

1.72 

321. 

5.70 

1.61 

1*7. 

6.00 

1.** 

17*. 

5.39 

1.  79 

150. 

5.95 

1.2* 

171* 

5.** 

1.99 

399. 

6.00 

1.  70 

*12. 

5. HO 

1.57 

391. 

6.07 

1.41 

*20. 

5.7* 

1.66 

GRADE  SES 


Glhl 

SGJL01MG 

559 

nJTHt 

N 

mean 

S.U# 

— — 

— — 

----- 

2 7*. 

5.  7b 

1. 77 

135. 

5.  78 

1.95 

139. 

5-7* 

1.60 

130. 

5.8* 

1.69 

1**. 

5.69 

1.86 

216. 

5.96 

1.56 

117. 

6.33 

1.76 

99. 

5.96 

&.*j 

111. 

6.21 

l.*;i 

105* 

5.  75 

1.75 

321. 

5.5* 

1.61 

1*7. 

5.97 

1 .*». 

17*. 

5.11 

1.  74 

150* 

5.7* 

1.35 

171. 

5.3* 

1.87 

399, 

5.92 

1.73 

*12. 

5.61 

1 . 5h 

391. 

5.93 

1**8 

*2G. 

5.59 

1.83 

liRUUP  RFPUHTLU 


GRAUE  S$  TOTAL 
Si  S I 
S»  S 2 
UTHLS 
HOYS 

GRACE  6,  filTAL 
SfcS  1 
SLS  2 
URLS 
HJVS 

GRACE  H,  fUTAL 
Si  S 1 
SlS  2 
' UHLS 
HOYS 

TUI AL  SIS  1 
IUTAL  ShS  ? 

TOTAL  URLS 
TOTAL  iWVS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


TEACHER  SCULOJNG  0uV 


515 

N 

.MEAN 

S.U. 

2 7*. 

2.26 

1.70 

135. 

2.  3* 

1.86 

139. 

2.18 

1.5* 

1 3Je 

2.19 

1.61 

1**. 

2.33 

1.79 

216. 

2.76 

2.03 

1 17. 

9.02 

2.32 

99. 

2.51 

1.73 

111. 

2.  *9 

1.88 

1U5. 

3.0* 

2.18 

321. 

2.19 

1.57 

1*7. 

2.07 

1.55 

17*. 

2.31 

1.59 

150. 

1.90 

1.33 

171. 

2.*8 

l.fll 

393. 

2.*d 

1.91 

*12. 

2.33 

1.62 

391. 

2.19 

1.61 

*20. 

2.62 

1.93 

GRADE  SES 


TEACHER  SCuLOtHG  URL' 


527 

N 

mean 

S.U. 

— — - 

29*. 

2.22 

1.66 

135. 

2.19 

1.70 

139. 

2.30 

1.62 

130. 

2.37 

1.70 

1**. 

2.07 

1.63 

216. 

2. *5 

1.82 

1111. 

2.32 

1.93 

99, 

2.58 

1.71 

111. 

2.27 

1.68 

105. 

2*63 

1.96 

321. 

2.27 

1.6* 

1*7. 

2.12 

1.50 

17*. 

2. *2 

1.77 

350. 

2.15 

1.63 

171. 

2.39 

1.65 

399. 

2.19 

1.71 

*12. 

2**3 

1.  70 

391. 

2.26 

1.67 

*20. 

2.36 

1.  7* 

BUV  SCULOING  TEACHER 


N 

557 

MEAN 

5.0. 

— — — 

----- 

27*. 

5.26 

2.08 

135. 

5.33 

2.19 

139. 

S.2U 

1.97 

130. 

5.96 

1.65 

1**. 

*.57 

2.51 

216. 

5.62 

1.83 

nr. 

5. *9 

1.99 

99. 

5.75 

1.67 

111. 

6.30 

1.26 

105. 

*.9* 

2.37 

321. 

5.30 

1.72 

1*7. 

5.63 

1.55 

17*. 

*•98 

1.90 

150. 

5.65 

1.38 

171. 

*.95 

2.07 

399. 

5**8 

1.91 

*12. 

5.31 

1.85 

391. 

5.97 

1.** 

*20. 

*.82 

2.32 

GML  5CULUING  TBAChM 


N 

5*3 

MEAN 

S.O. 

— 

— — - 

— 

27*. 

5. *8 

2.01 

135. 

5.2* 

2.27 

139. 

5.71 

1.75 

130. 

5.  70 

1.89 

1**. 

5.25 

2.13 

216. 

5.53 

2.00 

217. 

5.35 

2.1* 

99. 

5.72 

1.B6 

111. 

5.95 

1.7* 

105. 

5.11 

2.25 

321. 

5.17 

1.96 

1*7. 

5.51 

1.87 

17*. 

*.82 

2.0* 

150. 

5. *3 

1.70 

171. 

*.90 

2.21 

399. 

5.37 

2.09 

*12. 

5. *2 

1.88 

39l. 

5.69 

1.78 

*20. 

5.09 

2.20 

O 

ERIC 


UN1TEP  STATES  WHITE 


table:  problem  nine  • 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  fW  PAR  INDICES. 


ANUVA  PRU&LEM  9* 

ITEM  - MOW  WRUNG  tS  (HE  i AGGRESSUR I • 


AGGRESSOR  RATING* 


I 

i 

i 


PULlLtMAN  SCULO 
519 

SNG  tiOY 

PGLlCfcMAN 

SCOLDING  GIRL 
537 

BOY  SCOLDING  POLICEMAN 
563 

GIRL  SCOLDING  POLICEMAN 
551 

GROUP  RfcPUR (11) 

H 

MCAN 

S.O* 

N 

MLAN 

Sal). 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S . 0 . 

GRADE  A f 

TOTAL 

274. 

1.  74 

1.37 

274. 

1.92 

1.53 

274. 

5.91 

1.62 

274. 

5.90 

1.71 

bkS  l 

ns. 

1.87 

1.49 

ns. 

1.91 

1.6G 

135. 

5.89 

1.95 

135. 

5.67 

2. 19 

$L  S 2 

159. 

1.61 

1.24 

139. 

1.93 

1.47 

139; 

5.93 

1.66 

139. 

6.29 

1.24 

GIRLS 

no. 

1.72 

1.30 

no. 

1.96 

1.41 

1 30. 

6.16 

1.54 

130. 

6.09 

1.66 

HOYS 

144. 

1,77 

1.43 

144. 

1.88 

1.66 

144. 

5.66 

2*10 

144. 

5.88 

1.76 

GRADE  6, 

TOTAL 

21 6. 

1*89 

1.53 

216. 

1.99 

1.51 

216. 

5.95 

1.60 

216. 

5.99 

1.68 

Si.  S 1 

117. 

1*84 

1.58 

117. 

1.99 

1.62 

117. 

6.04 

1.50 

117. 

5. 89 

1.93 

SES  2 

99. 

1 «95 

1.47 

99. 

2.00 

1.39 

99. 

5.87 

1.63 

99. 

6.09 

1.43 

G 1 *LS 

III. 

1.82 

1.41 

111. 

2.10 

1*64 

111. 

6*38 

1*13 

Ill* 

6.43 

1.19 

UUYS 

LOS. 

1.96 

1.64 

105. 

1.86 

1.38 

105. 

5.52 

2.08 

105* 

5.54 

2.17 

GRADE  8, 

TOTAL 

321. 

1.96 

1.52 

321. 

2.10 

1.49 

321. 

5.41 

1,71 

321. 

5.51 

1,76 

Sr'S  1 

14T. 

1.98 

1.54 

147. 

2.07 

1.57 

147. 

5.74 

1.51 

147. 

5*79 

1*68 

SIS  2 

1 74. 

1.95 

1.50 

174. 

2.12 

1.42  i 

174. 

5.09 

1.92 

174. 

5.23 

1.84 

GIRLS. 

15D. 

1.65 

1.22 

150. 

1.87 

1.26  1 

150. 

5.89 

1.29 

150. 

5.85 

1.41 

HOYS 

171* 

2.27 

1.83 

171. 

2.32 

1.  7) 

171. 

4.94 

2.14 

171. 

5.17 

2.11 

TOTAL 

St'S  1 

399. 

i.  vo 

1.54 

399. 

1.99 

1.59 

399. 

5.09 

1.68 

399. 

5.78 

1.94 

TOTAL 

SbS  2 

412. 

1.83 

1.41 

412. 

2.02 

1.43 

412. 

5.63 

1.74 

412. 

5.87 

1.50 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

391. 

1.  73 

1.31 

391. 

1.98 

1.43 

391. 

6.  15 

1.32 

391. 

6.12 

1.42 

TOTAL  HOYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

420. 

2.00 

1.63 

420. 

2.03 

1.59 

420.  5.37 

GRADE  SEX 

2.  10 

. 420. 

5*53 

2.02 

I 


O 

iERIC 


UNITED  STATES  WHITE 


TABLE i 

SUWWA^V  MEANS  AND  STANDARD 


.....  ANUVA  PROBLEM  13, 

IfEM  - how  WRUNG  IS  the  IV1U1N7. 


PROBLEM  THIRTEEN 

deviations  for  par  INDICES. 

VICTIM  RATING. 


GROUP  RfcPURftn 


grade  a. 

TOTAL 
Si.S  1 
SES  2 
GlUS 

t 

mivs 

GRADE  6« 

1 DIAL 

SLS  1 

St  S 2 

j ■ 

ulRLS 

rtUVS 

GRADE  fl , 

TilTAL 

S CL  S 1 

StS  ? 
GIRLS 
lavs 

lOIAL 

SES  1 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

i D r al 

ulus 

1 t or  AL 

AOVS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

GROUP  RLPURTLf) 


GRADE  A ( 

IJIAL 

Sl.S  1 
Si.  s 2 
if  f RLS 
riJVS 

GRAUL  6, 

lilt  AL 

SLS  1 
S S 2 

GIRLS 

i 

f-UVS 

GRADE  6, 

ID!  AL 

SIS  1 

St  S 2 
GIRLS 

B.JVS 

(DIAL 

SLS  1 

mi  AL 

SLS  f 

101  AL 

GIRLS 

101  AL 

mivs 

SIGNIFICANT  1,1  FCC 

FATHER 

HITT  INC  SON 
540 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

“ — " 

..... 

274. 

3.71 

2.06 

135. 

3.06 

2.18 

13V. 

3.57 

1.94 

130. 

3.95 

2.01 

144. 

3.A7 

2.  11 

216. 

A. 06 

1 .60 

117. 

A. 00 

1.89 

99. 

4.12 

1. 70 

111. 

A.2A 

1.71 

105. 

3.87 

1.R9 

321. 

3.52 

1.70 

147. 

3.60 

1.75 

174. 

3. A3 

1.65 

150. 

3.47 

1.56 

171. 

3.56 

1 . 84 

399. 

3.B2 

1.94 

A 12. 

3.  71 

1.76 

391. 

3.89 

1.  76 

A20. 

3.6A 

1*95 

CKADF. 

BOV 

HITTING 

536 

BUY 

N 

MIAN 

S.O* 

274. 

2.58 

1.93 

135. 

2.54 

2.01 

139. 

2.62 

1 .85 

130. 

2.39 

1.76 

144. 

2.  77 

2.10 

216. 

2.B9 

1.80 

117. 

2.82 

2.06 

99. 

2.95 

l.>4 

111. 

2.93 

1.62 

105. 

2.B4 

1.78 

321. 

2.93 

1.72 

14/. 

2.34 

1.B8 

174. 

3.02 

1.55 

1 50  . 

2.73 

1.61 

m. 

3.13 

1.82 

399. 

2.  73 

U90 

A 12. 

2.86 

1.65 

391. 

.?  . 6B 

1.  73 

420. 

2«9l 

1.90 

FATHER 

HITTING 

5 iu 

DAUGHTER 

N 

h*.  an 

S.O. 

““  ““ 

..... 

..... 

274. 

4.02 

2.10 

135. 

4.16 

2.24 

139. 

3*88 

1.96 

1 10. 

3.68 

1.96 

144. 

4*35 

2.24 

216. 

4.10 

1.92 

117. 

4.07 

2.09 

99. 

4.12 

1. 74 

111. 

3.  77 

1.82 

105. 

4.43 

2.01 

321., 

3.78 

1.69 

147. 

3.90 

1.74 

174. 

3.65 

1.65 

150. 

3.59 

1.60 

171. 

3.96 

1.79 

399. 

4.04 

2.02 

412. 

3.88 

1.  78 

391. 

3.68 

1.  79 

420. 

4.25 

2.01 

SEX 


BOV 

HITTING 

562 

GIRL 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

.... 

... — 

..... 

274. 

3.14 

2.10 

135. 

3.12 

2.12 

139. 

3.15 

2.08 

130. 

2.16 

1.  72 

144. 

4*11 

2.4B 

216. 

3.56 

2.15 

117. 

3.50 

2.24 

99. 

3.61 

2.05 

111. 

2.85 

1.98 

105, 

4.26 

2.  31 

321. 

3.  38 

1*90 

In:. 

2.95 

1.92 

174. 

3.20 

1.68 

150. 

2.67 

1.  74 

171. 

3.48 

2.06 

399. 

3.19 

2.  j9 

412. 

3.32 

2.00 

391. 

2.56 

i.ei 

420. 

3.95 

SEX 

2.28 

mother  kitting  son 


554 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

274. 

3.50 

2*00 

135. 

3.48 

2.28 

139. 

3.53 

1*68 

130. 

4.  10 

2.21 

144* 

2.91 

1.96 

216. 

3.90 

1.95 

117. 

4.03 

2*14 

99. 

3.  78 

l<77 

111. 

4.  10 

1.72 

105. 

3.  71 

2.19 

321. 

3.  70 

1.60 

147. 

3.  78 

1.66 

1 74. 

3*61 

1.  74 

190* 

3.54 

1.72 

I7L 

3.66 

1.07 

399. 

3*76 

2.09 

412. 

3.64 

1.60 

391* 

3*92 

1.66 

420. 

3.49 

2.01 

GIRL 

HITTING 

514 

BOV 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

274. 

2.33 

1.81 

135. 

2.53 

1.96 

139. 

2.  14 

1.66 

130. 

2.62 

1.06 

144. 

2.05 

1.  76 

216. 

2.75 

1.90 

117. 

2.  76 

1.92 

99. 

2.  75 

1 • H 7 

111. 

2.99 

I.9H 

105. 

2.62 

1.61 

321. 

2.90 

I.H7 

147. 

2.  76 

1.63 

174. 

3.  )6 

1.91 

150. 

3.10 

1.H4 

171. 

2*70 

1.69 

199. 

2.60 

1.90 

412* 

2.64 

1.61 

39l« 

2*90 

1*69 

420. 

2.42 

1.82 

. GRADE  sex 


MOTHER  HI 

1 TING 
622 

04DGHII 

N 

MEAN 

S.O* 

274. 

4.29 

2.14 

135. 

4.68 

2 .22 

1 39. 

4.00 

2.07 

130. 

4.06 

1*99 

144. 

4.52 

*.3, 

216. 

4.20 

1.68 

117. 

4.32 

1.99 

99. 

4.24 

1.77 

111. 

4 .u2 

1.06 

105. 

4.S4 

1.90 

321. 

3.  72 

l*7.i 

147. 

3.90 

l*  79 

1 74. 

3.63 

1.61 

1 50. 

3.57 

1.64 

171. 

3.66 

1.  7b 

399. 

4.27 

2.0C 

412. 

3.92 

1*81 

391. 

3.68 

1*8  1 

420. 

4.31 

1*96 

CRADE 

SF.S 

SEX 

GIRL  Hill  INC  GIRL 


648 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

2 74. 

<•79 

2*  09 

136. 

2*  73 

2.15 

139. 

2.85 

2.0) 

130. 

2*  5S 

1.86 

144. 

3.0) 

2.  IS 

216. 

3.17 

1.94 

117. 

3*10 

2.22 

99. 

3.  lb 

1*67 

111. 

3.19 

1.91 

106. 

3.24 

1.90 

321. 

3.24 

1.  74 

147. 

3.27 

1.66 

174. 

3.20 

1.62 

ISO. 

3.14 

U 71 

171. 

3.  5) 

l.  76 

399. 

3.o6 

2*0/ 

412. 

3.t  7 

1*77 

39U 

2.93 

1.0) 

420. 

3.20 

2.01 

GRADE 

ERIC 


llNITKD  STATUS  tfHITIt 


TABl.r.t  PRO&LEM  TKlKTKKN 
SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANUARU  DlMl AF lUNS  FOR  PAR  IN01C6S. 

ANU9A  PROBLEM  k 3 • YICUH  MATING* 

I1£N  - tHlN  MR'ING  |%  I HE  (VICTlMl. 


GROUP  AfcPURIH) 


oHAUE  A i I Cl F AL 
Si  S l 

; SuS  2 

{ ul*LS 

; iijvs 

OR AUE  0,  Fll F At 

SrS  1 
StS  2 
.«  ML  6 

\ BUYS 

i GRAUE  a.  IdFAL 

! SlS  1 

ShS  2 

\ uMLS 

; rum 

FOFAL  StS  1 

I El  I At  Sl-S  2 

j-  IUFAL  GlRLS 

I IOIAL  GUYS 

j SIGNIFICANT  KKKKCTS 


FATHER 

SCUL01NG  SON 
*12 

n 

MEAN 

S.U. 

A.d  1 

1.83 

136* 

A.  82 

1.99 

139. 

4.60 

1.66 

1 30. 

A.7A 

1.70 

144* 

A. 87 

1.9* 

21 6. 

A.  70 

1.61 

1 1 7. 

A. 78 

1.7* 

99. 

A. 62 

1.A7 

til. 

A. 79 

1.77 

I os. 

A.  61 

l.AA 

321. 

A. 28 

1.67 

I A 7 • 

A.A6 

1.79 

174. 

A.  10 

1.56 

ISO. 

A. 33 

l.AA 

171. 

A. 23 

1.90 

390. 

A. 68 

1.8* 

A 12 . 

A. 51 

1 .56 

391. 

A. 62 

1 *6A 

A20. 

A.  57 

1.77 

GRADE 

FATHER  SCULulNG  DAUGHTER 


5)4 

r» 

MEAN 

S.U. 

2 74. 

A. *2 

1.90 

13*. 

A. 66 

2.0A 

139* 

A.  38 

1.76 

130. 

A. 22 

1.82 

1 AA. 

A.  92 

t .99 

216. 

A.  S 8 

1 . 77 

117. 

A.A2 

1 .9  A 

99. 

A.7A 

1.60 

111. 

4.46 

l./l 

10*. 

A. 71 

l .83 

321. 

A.  3* 

l.SA 

1A  7. 

A • 0* 

1.59 

\7A. 

AaO* 

1.A9 

1*0. 

3.90 

1 *A  3 

1 71. 

A. 20 

1.6* 

399. 

A. 38 

1 »H6 

A 12. 

A. 39 

1.62 

391. 

A.  19 

1.65 

A20. 

A. *7 

1.82 

(TKADF, 

SKX 

MOTHER  SCOLDING  SUN 


546 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

27*. 

A.  36 

1.96 

13*. 

A.  32 

2.12 

139. 

A.  A l 

1.63 

130. 

A. HA 

k.83 

IAA. 

3.88 

2.12 

216. 

A.  53 

1. 77 

117. 

4.44 

2.01 

99. 

A.  62 

1.52 

1 11. 

A.  6* 

l .7A 

105. 

A.AU 

l.flQ 

321  • 

A. 07 

1.65 

1 A 7. 

A • 20 

1.66 

17A. 

3.9A 

I.6A 

1*0. 

3.95 

1.55 

in. 

A.  19 

l.  75 

399. 

A.  12 

1.93 

A12. 

A. 32 

1 .67 

36 1. 

A.  48 

1.  71 

A 2 J. 

A.  16 

1.89 

MOlHtR  SCULO I XG  U AUGHI Eft 


526 

t* 

M&S9 

5.0. 

2 74. 

A. 66 

1.86 

135. 

A. 82 

1.96 

139. 

4.49 

1.74 

130. 

A.  37 

1.92 

IAA. 

A. 93 

1.  78 

2 16. 

A.  6 5 

i.  re 

111. 

A. 67 

1.89 

99. 

A. 61 

t . 6 l‘ 

111. 

A.  37 

t.  79 

105. 

A.  8 3 

1.77 

321* 

4.14 

1*53 

147. 

A.IA 

1.54 

17*. 

A.  14 

1.53 

150. 

4.16 

1 . 38 

171. 

4*  1 2 

1 • 69 

399. 

4.64 

1.8  > 

412. 

4.3H 

1.66 

391. 

4.3'* 

1 . 7 / 

4 2'J. 

4.63 

1.76 

GRADE 


GROUP  RlPURImJ 


GRADE  A.  tut  AL 
SlS  1 
Sf  s ? 
GMLS 
n.»YS 

GHAiJf  Gi  (DIAL 
SI  S I 
Sl  S 2 
uIkLS 
OUYS 


ORAOfc  «•  r>ll  AL 
Si  s i 
S S 2 
i»  Ml  S 
OJYS 

fUl  AL  Sr  S I 
rur  At  Si  S 2 

iui  al  if  ml  s 

Ft)  I AL  iVIlYS 

. |r;N  ll'Fi.AM  t.KITC  T'i 


BUY  SCULUING  UUY 


632 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

2 74. 

2.92 

1.84 

136. 

3.10 

2.07 

139. 

2.75 

1.62 

1 30. 

2.75 

1.65 

144  • 

3.10 

2.04 

216. 

3.2/ 

1.78 

117. 

3.19 

1.95 

99. 

3.  36 

1.59 

111. 

3.33 

1.91 

105. 

3.22 

1.66 

321. 

3.13 

1*54 

147. 

3.03 

1 .63 

174. 

3.22 

1 .46 

ISu  • 

3.02 

l.AA 

1 71. 

J.23 

1.64 

399. 

3.10 

1.69 

4 12. 

3.11 

1.56 

391  . 

3.03 

1.67 

420. 

3.18 

1.78 

HOY  SCOLUlNG  GIRL 
524 


H 

MEAN 

S.U. 

2 74. 

3*25 

1.95 

135. 

3. 34 

2.09 

139. 

3.16 

1.80 

130. 

2.25 

1.62 

IAA. 

A. 25 

2.27 

216. 

j.  A3 

k.BO 

117. 

3.43 

1.99 

99. 

3.42 

1.62 

111. 

2.69 

1.67 

105. 

4.16 

1 • 94 

321. 

9.27 

1.76 

147. 

9.21 

1.62 

114. 

3. 94 

1.70 

150. 

2.78 

1.61 

in. 

3.71 
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A • ) A 

1.91 

66. 

1.21 

1.10 

GIRL  S 

1 1 A • 

1.65 

1.28 

1 1A. 

A. 58 

1 .1 A 

1 1 A. 

1.  16 

1.15 

HOYS 

90. 

1.IA 

1*25 

AO* 

A. SI 

l.ftl 

AO. 

S.lG 

l.AO 

IUTAL 

SLS  1 

A25. 

l.?V 

1.2A 

A IS. 

1.88 

1.86 

A25. 

2.9? 

1 • ) A 

101  AL 

StS  2 

229. 

A. 01 

1.)) 

229. 

1.82 

1.95 

229. 

1.09 

1.11 

IDt  AL 

GMLS 

150. 

1. 90 

1.1A 

ISO. 

1.85 

1 • A 1 

150. 

l.OA 

*1.10 

IDIAL  BOVS 

GianincAirr  cmrro 

50A. 

1.89 

1.2A 

SOA. 

1.11 

COULD* 

1.90 

IOA. 

1.01 

OUDC 

1.  36 

MEAN  PEER  AGGRESSION  RATINGS  FOR  STATUS  IND'JES 


MEAN  PEER  AGGRESSION  RATINGS  FOR  STATUS  INDICES 
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TABLE l PROBLEM  TEN 

SUMMARY  MfcANS  A HU  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FUR  MAR  INDICES. 

SUMMARY  StT  SCORES.  ANUVA  PRUBLtM  lO*  VARlAOieS  H«  AGGRESSOR  MATING. 

HIM  - rtUW  uRUNU  IS  I HE  UUURESSQRt. 


PARMTS  H|f  CMllURfiN  CHILDREN  Hit  CHILDREN 

5 I 3*6)5*547*561 


PARENTS  SCOLD  CHIIOMEN 
611*525(5)3*546 


LHlLUHFN  SCOLD  CHllURLN 
623*5)1*655* *65 


SAULP  ftEAUMUO 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

H 

MFAN 

S.D. 

N 

Mt  AN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

.... 

— - 

----- 

— — 

----- 

----- 

----- 

----- 

----- 

----- 

GRADl  A,  TOTAL 

2)11. 

A.  EE 

l*  60 

2)6. 

6.16 

1.39 

238* 

2.66 

1.56 

2)8. 

5.11 

1. 58 

SIS  1 

149. 

4.74 

U6« 

1A9. 

6*26 

1.36 

1A9. 

3*31 

1.73 

149. 

5.2  ’> 

1.34 

StS  2 

69. 

A.eo 

1.7) 

69* 

5.  A 7 

1.A2 

69. 

2.26 

1.39 

69. 

5.0) 

1 a A? 

*141$ 

129. 

A.  59 

1.92 

129. 

5.6A 

1.16 

129. 

2.37 

1.45 

129. 

5.12 

1.4? 

uuvs 

109. 

A.  96 

1.69 

109. 

6.  12 

1.62 

109. 

2.9A 

1.66 

109. 

5.11 

1 . 34 

GRADE  6,  TOTAL 

212. 

4.74 

1.92 

21 2. 

5.06 

1.36 

212* 

1.96 

1.2) 

212. 

A. 68 

1.47 

Sri  1 

1 )B. 

A.  72 

2.0) 

1)6. 

A. 90 

1.17 

118* 

1.97 

1.26 

1 38. 

A. 62 

l.AA 

Si  S 2 

TA. 

A.  ?6 

L.«2 

7A. 

5.22 

1.39 

7Ao 

1.9) 

1.20 

74. 

A. 66 

1.51 

blKLS 

ior. 

A. 60 

2.0  2 

107. 

5.20 

1.30 

107* 

1.07 

1.16 

l07. 

A. 6) 

1 . 49 

OUTS 

105. 

A. 69 

1.62 

105. 

A. 93 

1.A6 

105. 

2*02 

1.30 

105. 

A. 54 

1.46 

GMAUf  a,  TOTAL 

20A. 

3.69 

1.76 

20A. 

A. 61 

1.37 

204* 

1.76 

1.U9 

204. 

A.  07 

1.26 

SfcS  & 

136. 

3.19 

i.aa 

1)6. 

A. 61 

U34 

136. 

1.73 

l.u) 

1 3.6  . 

A .0) 

1.26 

SLS  2 

66. 

3.56 

1.69 

66. 

A. 62 

1.39 

66. 

UNA 

1.16 

66. 

A.  11 

1.27 

01  MLS 

1 14. 

a. or 

1.62 

11A. 

A.  65 

1.A7 

UA. 

1.82 

1.04 

11  A. 

A. 23 

1 . A 5 

dUVS 

90. 

3.31 

1.75 

9D. 

A. 37 

1.27 

90. 

1.75 

U1A 

9U. 

3.91 

1.11 

TOTAL  SfcS  1 

425. 

A.A2 

1.9) 

A25. 

A. 93 

1*16 

A25. 

2.2  A 

I.3A 

A26. 

A.  68 

1.36 

TUIAL  SLS  2 

229. 

A. 36 

1.  75 

229. 

5.10 

1 .AO 

229. 

2.02 

1.25 

229. 

A. 59 

1.  AD 

TOTAL  „IRLS 

35U. 

A.A9 

1.92 

350. 

5.23 

1.31 

350. 

2.02 

1.21 

350. 

A. 66 

1 . 45 

TUIAL  HOVS 

30  A . 

A.  32 

1.75 

3UA. 

A. 91 

1.A5 

30A. 

2.2A 

1.37 

304. 

A. 62 

1.3: 

SI 0X1  n CANT  LFPWCTS 

OHADfc 

CLRADfc 

siat 

CHADS 

grade 

CHILDREN  SCULJ  PARENTS 
51  7i  641 1 5A9#  566 

TEACHERS 

SCUID 

515*527 

CHILDREN 

CHILDREN  SCOLD 
543*557 

TEACHERS 

POLICEMEN  SCULO 
519*5)7 

CHlLORcN 

GROUP  RtPURICD 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

GRADE  Af  lUTAi 

2 36. 

6.03 

1.23 

238. 

3.11 

1.94 

236. 

5.87 

1.70 

2)8. 

2.75 

1.95 

SLS  1 

1 49  . 

5.99 

1.29 

LA9. 

3.25 

2.0) 

149. 

5.95 

1.64 

149. 

3.  16 

2.09 

SfS  2 

69. 

6*07 

1.  18 

69. 

2.96 

1.86 

5.  79 

1.76 

89. 

2.35 

1.81 

GIMLS 

129. 

6.U2 

1.2) 

129» 

2.89 

1.92 

129. 

6.05 

1.62 

129. 

2.79 

2.02 

GUYS 

109. 

6.UA 

1.2) 

109. 

3.32 

1.96 

109. 

5.  69 

1.79 

109. 

2.72 

1.69 

GRADE  6*  IUTAL 

212. 

6.38 

1.0) 

212. 

2.69 

ueo 

212. 

5.63 

1.81 

212. 

2.24 

1.51 

SIS  1 

136. 

6.27 

1.10 

1)6. 

2.78 

1.93 

1)8. 

5.  S3 

1.65 

130. 

2.31 

1.57 

SirS  2 

74. 

6. 49 

U.  95 

74. 

2.60 

1.67 

74. 

5.7) 

1.  76 

74. 

2.17 

1.46 

GIRLS 

107. 

6.47 

U«  95 

107. 

2.73 

1.82 

107. 

5.90 

1.66 

107. 

2.36 

U 61 

uuvs 

106. 

6.28 

1.11 

105. 

2.64 

1.78 

105. 

3.36 

1.97 

105. 

2ol2 

1.41 

GRADE  8*  Til FAL 

2UA. 

6.01 

1.  A) 

204. 

2.48 

1.65 

204. 

5. 11 

2. 07 

2U4. 

2.  38 

U66 

SES  1 

138. 

6.07 

l.AA 

136. 

2*47 

1.56 

1)6. 

5.14 

2.15 

1)8. 

2.60 

i.  r: 

StS  2 

66. 

5.95 

1.43 

66. 

2.46 

1.72 

66. 

5.07 

1.99 

66. 

2. 17 

1.66 

GIRLS 

1 14. 

6.87 

1.66 

114. 

2.36 

1.6U 

114. 

5.22 

2. UR 

114. 

2.  35 

1.57 

BUYS 

90. 

6.14 

1.19 

90. 

2.58 

1.69 

90. 

5*00 

2.w6 

90. 

2.42 

1.  79 

TOTAL  SLS  1 

425. 

6.11 

1.28 

426. 

2*63 

1.84 

425. 

5.54 

1.66 

425. 

2.69 

1.78 

TOTAL  SES  2 

229. 

6.17 

1.19 

229. 

2.66 

1.75 

229. 

S.  53 

1 .84 

229. 

2*23 

1.64 

(DIAL  GIKLS 

350. 

6.  12 

1.29 

350. 

2.67 

1.78 

350. 

3.  72 

1.  78 

350. 

2.50 

1.  7) 

T0TA1  UUVS 

504. 

6.  15 

1.16 

304. 

2.85 

1.81 

304. 

3.35 

1.94 

3-J4. 

2.42 

1.70 

LIONinCAXT  iyPUCTS 

OHADfc 

CHALK 

OHADC 

sax 

QHASti  SLS 

CH1L0REN 

SCDLU 

POLICEMEN 

551*663 

GROUP  RLPURTfcO 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

GRADE  Af  IUTAL 

2)6. 

6.U0 

1.51 

GRADE  8*  TOTAL 

204. 

5.26 

2.04 

SfcS  1 

149. 

6.05 

1 a A) 

SIS  1 

136. 

5.34 

1.96 

ses  2 

69. 

5o95 

1.56 

StS  2 

66. 

5*17 

2. 11 

GIRLS 

129. 

6.15 

1.13 

GIRLS 

114. 

5.46 

1.94 

BUYS 

109. 

5.05 

1.69 

HOVS 

90. 

5.05 

2.1) 

GRADE  6 f TUIAL 

212. 

6.17 

1.32 

TUIAL  SES  1 

425. 

6.76 

1.62 

SfcS  1 

136. 

5.95 

1.46 

TUIAL  SFS  2 

229. 

5.64 

1.62 

SLS  2 

74. 

6*40 

1.16 

GIRLS 

107. 

6.36 

1.16 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

350. 

3.99 

1.48 

HOYS 

105. 

5.97 

l.AA 

TOTAL  UOYS 

304. 

5.62 

1.76 

omn 


8BI 


O 
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UNITED  STATES  BUCK 


TABLE l PROBLEM  FOURTEEN 

SUMMARY  MtANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  EUR  MAR  INDICES. 


SONNAKY  UT  SCORES.  ANUVA  PAUAU*  14*  VARIABLES  1-4 
ITftM  - HUM  UUUNG  |s  THE  (VICTIM*. 


VICTIM  HATING. 


GROUP  REPORTED 


MADE  A,  TOTAL 
SlS  I 
StS  2 
lit  MLS 

tuivs 

GRADE  6,  TOTAL 
StS  l 
Sts  2 
GIRLS 
HOYS 

GRAUE  6,  TOTAL 

Sts  I 

StS  2 
UIRLS 
BOVS 

TOTAL  StS  I 
TOTAL  StS  2 

TOTAL  GIRLS 
TUIAL  BOYS 
siQMFicArr  orrarrs 


PARENTS  hit  children 
522*310*543, «*4 


CMlLOMIN  HIT  CHlLDRfH  PARENTS  ICUtO  CHILDREN  CHiLUtUh  SCOLD  CrtTlOrflN 

514,3)6,546,362  5 12 ,326,3)4, 546  924 . 912, 996 ,566 


H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MFAN 

S.O. 

“ “ “ “ 

..... 

.... 

..... 

21B. 

l.)S 

1.62 

2)8. 

2.68 

1.49 

14V. 

1.22 

1.98 

149. 

2.99 

1.49 

89. 

1.49 

1.66 

89. 

2.77 

1.41 

129. 

1.54 

1.68 

129. 

2.92 

1.37 

109. 

1.1T 

1.96 

107. 

2. 84 

1.52 

212. 

1.96 

1.60 

212. 

l.lt 

1.99 

L18. 

1.46 

1.97 

1)8. 

1.20 

1.56 

T4. 

1.66 

1.61 

74. 

1.17 

1.54 

ior. 

1.61 

1.  76 

10  7. 

3.17 

1*69 

105. 

1.91 

1.44 

109. 

1.00 

1.41 

404. 

1.96 

1.99 

204. 

1*1) 

1.16 

148. 

1.4T 

1.41 

138. 

1.02 

Ml 

66  • 

1.69 

1.70 

66. 

1.24 

1.14 

114. 

1.91 

1.90 

114. 

1.24 

1.30 

90. 

1.61 

1.61 

90. 

1.02 

1.42 

425. 

1.16 

1.52 

429. 

2.94 

1 • 48 

229. 

1.60 

1.66 

229. 

3.06 

1.43 

190. 

1.99 

1.69 

190. 

3.04 

1.45 

104. 

1.41 

1.91 

304. 

2.9S 

GRADE 

1.45 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

.... 

..... 

..... 

— 

----- 

— 

238. 

4.26 

1*43 

2 38. 

2.71 

1.4H 

149. 

4.09 

1.47 

149. 

2.54 

1.48 

09. 

4.44 

1.40 

09. 

2.69 

1.4N 

129. 

4.38 

1.41 

129. 

2.69 

1.41 

109* 

4,  14 

1.46 

109. 

2.74 

1.56 

212. 

4.12 

1.44 

212. 

3.2  7 

. 1.5  j 

138. 

4.17 

1*42 

1)8. 

3.25 

1.50 

74. 

4.48 

1.46 

74. 

3.30 

1.50 

107. 

4.34 

1.56 

107. 

^3.27 

1.5) 

105. 

4.  11 

1.10 

105. 

3.26 

1.47 

204. 

1.98 

1.40 

204. 

3.1R 

1.44 

138. 

4.01 

1 .29 

iiH. 

3.2  j 

1.31 

66. 

1.94 

1.50 

66. 

3.17 

1.56 

114. 

3*B5 

1 .43 

114. 

l.ll 

1.10 

90. 

4.12 

1.  36 

90. 

3.26 

1.59 

425. 

4.09 

U39 

425. 

l.OJ 

1.44 

229. 

4.29 

1.45 

229. 

3.12 

1.51 

350. 

4.  19 

1.47 

35Uo 

3.02 

1.41 

104. 

4.19 

1.  37 

304. 

3.09 

1.54 

GRADE 


GROUP  RkPURlCO 


GRADE  4* 

TUTAL 
SLS  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
BOYS 

GRADE  6* 

TUTAL 
StS  1 
SLS  2 
ulKLS 
BOVS 

GRADE  8* 

TOTAL 
SES  1 
SES  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

TOTAL 

SES  1 

TOT  AL 

SES  2 

IOTAL 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

BOYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EMETS  ' 


GROUP  REPORTtO 


MADE  4 , TOTAL 
SES  l 
SLS  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

GRADE  6»  TOTAL 
SES  I 
SES  2 
DIALS 
BOYS 


children  sculo  parents 
318*342,553*  960 


TEACHERS  SCOLD  CHlLOREN  CHILDREN  SCOLD  TEACHERS 
916*928  944,553 


POLICEMEN  SCOLU  CHlLQRfN 
320*596 


N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D® 

N 

mean 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

— ““ 

— ... 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

230. 

3.11 

1.66 

2 38. 

3.88 

1.69 

238. 

).  )1 

2.24 

2 38. 

4.29 

1.79 

149. 

2.88 

1.04 

149. 

3.66 

1.85 

149. 

1.08 

2.14 

149. 

3.94 

1.80 

89. 

3.33 

1.88 

69. 

4.09 

1.54 

89* 

3.53 

2.13 

89. 

4.63 

1.  78 

129. 

2.86 

1.60 

129. 

3.90 

1.69 

129. 

3.05 

2. 08 

129. 

4.25 

1.  74 

109. 

3.35 

1.91 

109. 

3.86 

1.70 

109. 

3.57 

2.  19 

109. 

4.  32 

1.84 

212. 

3.U0 

2.02 

2 12. 

4.04 

1.  71 

212. 

4.17 

2.20 

21 2. 

4.45 

1.55 

1)8. 

3.98 

2.07 

1)8. 

3.91 

1.67 

1)8. 

4.39 

2.  14 

13B. 

4.33 

1 .54 

74. 

3.61 

1.98 

74. 

4.17 

lo  76 

74* 

3.95 

2.25 

74. 

4.60 

1.55 

107. 

1.96 

2.12 

107. 

3.99 

1.85 

107. 

4.25 

2.28 

107. 

4.46 

1.71 

105. 

1.61 

1.9) 

LOS. 

4.09 

1.56 

135. 

4.10 

2.11 

105. 

4.43 

1.36 

204. 

4.54 

1.99 

204. 

3.56 

1.59 

204. 

4.46 

2.04 

204. 

1.  76 

1.55 

1)8. 

4.64 

1.08 

1)8. 

3*60 

1.4) 

136. 

4.53 

1.98 

1)8. 

3.  79 

1.35 

66. 

4.44 

2.11 

66. 

3.52 

1.76 

66. 

4.38 

2.10 

66. 

3.73 

1.75 

114. 

4.63 

1.96 

114. 

1.48 

1.6? 

114. 

4.61 

1.98 

114. 

3.64 

1.52 

90. 

4.45 

2.00 

90. 

1.64 

1.52 

90. 

4.28 

2.09 

90. 

3.8H 

1.5R 

425. 

1.8) 

1.92 

425. 

3. 72 

1.69 

423. 

4.00 

2.09 

425. 

4.01 

1.57 

229. 

1.79 

4.99 

229* 

3.9) 

1.69 

229. 

3*93 

2.16 

229. 

4.32 

1.69 

350. 

1.82 

1.97 

350. 

3*79 

1.74 

350. 

3.98 

2.12 

350. 

4.  12 

1.66 

304. 

1.  60 

ORADK 

1.95 

304. 

3.86 

1.60 

304. 

3.98 

GRADE* 

2.13 

304. 

4.21 

GRADS' 

1.60 

Children 

SCOLD 

PUL  ICEMEN 

352*564 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

2)8* 

3.16 

2.15 

GRADE  8* 

TUTAL 

204. 

4.27 

2.10 

149. 

2 . 83 

2.15 

SES  1 

1)6. 

4.42 

2.06 

89* 

3.52 

2.15 

SLS  2 

66. 

4.12 

2.12 

129* 

2.79 

1.99 

GIRLS 

114. 

4.44 

2.03 

109* 

3.3) 

2.31 

BOYS 

90. 

4.10 

2.17 

212* 

3.97 

2.36 

TOTAL 

SES  1 

425. 

1.63 

2.16 

1)6* 

4.  34 

2.26 

IUI  AL 

SES  2 

229* 

3.74 

2.24 

74* 

1.59 

2.46 

107. 

4.11 

2.44 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

ISO. 

3.  76 

2.15 

105* 

3.82 

2.28 

TOTAL 

ROYS 

304. 

1.61 

2.25 

OiaROTCART  AJTKT8 


GRADE 


UNITED  STATES  BLACK 


TABLE  i PROBUM  ELEVEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  $f ANOARU  DEVIATIONS  FUR  PAR  INDICES. 


SUMMARY  SEX  sums.  ANQVA  PROBLEM  ll.  VAKlAttl.es  1-4. 
ITfM  - mum  dRUNU  IS  ft*  (AGGRESSOR  I . 


AGGRESSOR  RATING • 


GROUP  RE PUR I CD 


V1AUE  A i IUTAL 

ses  i 
St'S  2 
GIRLS 

eovs 

WADE  6,  TOTAL 

US  i 
its  2 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

GRADE  8,  IUTAL 

SCS  I 
SLS  2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 

TOTAL  SLS  I 
TUIAl  SLS  2 

TOTAL  GIRLS 
IUTAL  BOVS 

sxonwcAjrr  hticts 


hall  akakcing  male 

5(1, 5(9, 3)1, 5)5, 
539*541*541 


MALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
517*521. 529, 534,537*561 


female  attacking  mail 

313,646*549,661,553,555 


FEMALE  AMAKCINU  EtMAl  l 
521,525,547,559,66-t 


N 

MEAN 

s*o. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

N 

mean 

S.D. 

----- 

•••*• 

----- 

•* •••• 

— — 

— — - ----- 

— — 

— 

238* 

4.58 

0.96 

238. 

4*59 

1.22 

238* 

5.  o2 

1*21 

23B. 

4.60 

1.17 

149. 

4.64 

1.07 

149. 

4.82 

1.23 

149. 

5.06 

1*20 

149. 

4.62 

1*19 

89. 

4.51 

0*86 

89. 

4.37 

1.21 

89. 

4.97 

1*22 

69. 

4.  77 

1*  16 

129. 

4*62 

0.94 

129. 

4.91 

1.14 

129. 

4.63 

1.29 

129. 

4.72 

1.14 

109. 

4.53 

G.99 

109. 

4.28 

1.30 

109. 

5.40 

1*11 

109. 

4*87 

1*20 

212* 

4.44 

U*  88 

212. 

4.46 

1.05 

212. 

4.62 

1*00 

. 212. 

4*49 

l.C/H 

138. 

4.36 

0*93 

(38. 

4.49 

1.04 

138. 

4.42 

I.  J2 

116. 

4.49 

I.U2 

74. 

4.52 

0.84 

74; 

4.43 

1*07 

74. 

4.82 

0.98 

74. 

4.49 

1.  14 

107. 

4.54 

0.84 

107. 

4*75 

0*98 

107. 

4.  11 

1*04 

107. 

4*  6 7 

3.99 

105. 

4.34 

a.  91 

105* 

4.17 

1.13 

105. 

4.90 

0*95 

105. 

4*3  ) 

1.17 

204. 

3.92 

0.84 

204. 

4.14 

1.01 

204. 

4.06 

1*05 

204. 

3.  93 

0.95 

1 3tt. 

3.99 

0.84 

118. 

4.17 

1.02 

130. 

4.08 

1.06 

lie. 

1.95 

1.03 

66. 

1.65 

U.  84 

66. 

4.10 

l.QO 

66. 

4.04 

1.04 

66. 

1.91 

0.87 

114. 

4.02 

0.03 

1 16. 

4.58 

0.97 

114. 

3.91 

1.18 

114. 

4.01 

3.97 

90. 

3.81 

0.85 

90* 

3.69 

1.06 

90* 

4.19 

0.91 

90. 

3.63 

0.93 

425. 

4.13 

0.95 

425. 

4.49 

1*10 

425. 

4.52 

1.09 

425. 

4.42 

1.08 

229. 

4.30 

0.85 

229. 

4.30 

1.09 

229. 

4.61 

1.08 

229. 

4.19 

1.06 

150. 

4.40 

0.87 

150. 

4.75 

1.03 

350. 

4.30 

1.  17 

150. 

4.47 

1.04 

104. 

4.23 

0.92 

104. 

4.05 

1.16 

304. 

4.A1 

1.00 

104. 

4.34 

1.1^ 

(iRAnk 

sa 

* 

GRADE  SEX 

GRADE  SiX 

GRADE 

TABU:  PROBLEM  FIFTEEN 

SUMMARY  MEANS  ANO  STANOARO  OEVUTIONS  FOR  PAR  INDICES. 


SUMMARY  SEX  SCORES.  AN OVA  PROBLEM  15.  VARIABLES  1-0. 
IIEP  - HUM  MRlJNG  IS  I HE  1VICTINI. 


VICTIM  RATING. 


MALE  ATTAXCING  MALE 
512,520, 532 • 536* 
540,542,564 


GROUP  REPORIEO 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

-— 

----- 

----- 

— — — — 

GRADE  4*  TOTAL 

236. 

3.42 

1.12 

238. 

SfcS  1 

149. 

3.33 

1.  15 

149. 

ses  2 

89. 

3.50 

1.09 

89. 

GIRLS 

129. 

3.  36 

1.  12 

129* 

OUVS 

109. 

3.48 

1.12 

109* 

GRADE  6*  TOTAL 

212. 

3.80 

1.  11 

212. 

SES  1 

118. 

3.90 

1.06 

138* 

St  S 2 

74. 

3*70 

1.15 

74. 

GIRLS 

107. 

3*91 

1.  IB 

107. 

BOYS 

105. 

3.68 

1.03 

105. 

GRADE  8.  TOTAL 

204. 

3.86 

1.09 

204. 

SLS  1 

118. 

1.69 

1.06 

138. 

SES  2 

66. 

1.84 

1.12 

66* 

GIRLS 

114. 

1.87 

;.C3 

114. 

BUYS 

90. 

1.85 

1.15 

90* 

TOTAL  SES  1 

425* 

1.71 

1*09 

425. 

TOIAL  SES  2 

229. 

1.67 

1.12 

279. 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

350. 

3.71 

1.11 

350. 

TOTAL  BOVS 

304. 

3*67 

1*10 

304. 

MALE  ATTACKING  FEMALE 
516.523*  529.534 .5 3B .562 

MEAN  S.l). 


GRADE 


3.23 

2.99 

3»46 

3.31 
3.44 

3.42 
3.50 
3.  74 
3.4T 
3.71 

1.62 

3.62 

3.61 

1*47 

3.76 

1.37 

3.60 

3.32 
3.66 

GRADE 


1.28 

i.n 

1.12 

1.17 

1.39 

1.15 

1.15 

1.16 
1.22 
1.09 

1.20 

1.20 

1.19 
1.02 
1*18 

1.20 
1.22 

1.  13 
1.29 


FEMALE  ATTACKING  MALE 
5 14.546.550. 552, S34. 596 


MEAN  S.O. 


2 38. 

149. 

89. 
129. 
109. 

212. 
I IB  • 
74. 
107. 
109. 

204. 

138. 

66. 

114* 

90. 

429. 

229. 

150. 
304. 


3.14 

1.04 

3.63 
3.48 

3.  19 

1.79 

1.90 

1.68 

4.  10 
1.4B 

1.  71 
3.72 
3.  70 

3.64 
3.68 

3.55 

3.67 

3. HI 
3.42 


1.46 

1.40 
1.51 

1.41 
1.51 

1.35 
I.  12 
1.38 
1.40 

1. 30 

1.22 
t.  16 
1.29 
1*13 
I.  >2 

1.29 
I.  19 

1. 31 
1. 38 


FEMALE  ATTAKCING  FEMALE 
522,526*548*560*566 


MEAN  S.O. 


218. 

149. 

09. 

129. 

109. 

212. 

138. 

74. 

107. 

IU5. 

204. 

138. 

66. 

114. 

90. 

425. 

229. 

350. 

304. 


3.28 
3. 11 
3.49 

So  1 9 
3.37 

3.  76 
3.64 
3.86 
3.8D 

3.71 

3.82 

3.80 

3.84 

3.80 

3.84 

3.52 

3.72 

3.69 

3.64 


1.34 

1.29 
1 n 38 
1.22 
1 .*45 

1.2H 

1.31 

1.26 

1.30 
1.27 

1.24 

1.34 

1.15 

1.11 

1.17 

1.31 
1*26 

1.21 

1.36 


ERIC 


01 QV1  FI  CANT  fcJTWJTS 


grade;  skx 


GRADE 


UNITED  STATES  BLACK 


\ 


UJ 

on  on  _J 

3uj  < vi 
J X u 

asses* 

< UJ 

X U«  itf  X * X 'J\ 

tt 

< < VJ  l 

on  vi  y 1 

aagi 

a ££.r 


' t to  5 M i 

H j 

> V)  V)  V)  <£  ‘ 
| ti  l lO  X 


•SgSSsi 
. < 5 2 3 

H II  B tl 

-*Nn»j 


II  B II  II 

< > ffl  o 


00  r- 

r»  S 


o 

eric: 


Groce 


UNITED  STATES  BLACK 


TABU  l PROBLEM  NINE 

4 SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FDR  PA*  INDICES* 

AMUVA  PROBLEM  *■  AGGRESSOR  RATING. 

ITFM  - HON  WRUNG  IS  USE  (AGGRESSOR I . 


GROUP  RLPURIEO 


GRADE  A*  TOTAL 
SFS  1 
SLS  2 
GIRLS 

buys 

GRAOE  6*  TOTAL 
Sr’S  1 
SLS  2 
uIRLS 
BUYS 


! GRADE  B» 

IOTAL 
SES  1 
SbS  2 
GIRLS 

BOVS 

! TOTAL 

SES  1 

i TOTAL 

SCS  Z 

IOTAL 

GIRLS 

IOTAL 

BUYS 

SICNTFICANT  EFFECTS 


GROUP  RLPORTLU 


GRAOE  A«  TOTAL 
SbS  1 
SbS  2 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

GRADE  6«  IUTAL 
SLS  1 
SbS  Z 
GIRLS 
BUYS 

GRADE  Bt  TOTAL 
SbS  1 
Sc  S 2 
GIRLS 
BOVS 

TOIAL  SbS  1 
TOTAL  Si.’ » 2 

(DIAL  GIRLS 
IUIAL  BOVS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


FATHER 

Hi  71  INU  SUN 
539 

FATHER 

HITTING 

529 

OAUGHTER 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

238. 

A. 80 

2.51 

238. 

5.23 

2. AO 

IAN. 

A. 81 

2.51 

IA9. 

5.25 

2.3A 

89. 

A. 79 

2.51 

89. 

5.22 

2.A6 

129. 

A. 55 

2.60 

129. 

5.25 

2.37 

109. 

5.06 

2.  A2 

109. 

5.21 

2.AA 

212. 

5.09 

2.  37 

212. 

5.30 

2.30 

138. 

A.  95 

2.  A 1 

138. 

5.37 

2.  32 

7A. 

5.23 

2.32 

7A. 

5.2A 

2.29 

tor . 

5.  10 

2.  A 1 

137. 

5.57 

2.25 

105. 

5.09 

2.32 

105. 

5.0A 

2.36 

20  A. 

3.76 

2.  36 

20A. 

A.  58 

2.23 

138. 

3.81 

2. A3 

138. 

A.  70 

2.2A 

66. 

3*72 

2.28 

66. 

a.;5 

2.22 

I1A. 

A. Of 

2.26 

1 1 A. 

5.10 

2.  U 

90. 

3.A6 

2.A6 

90. 

A. 05 

2.33 

A25. 

A.  52 

2.A5 

A25. 

5.11 

2.  30 

229. 

A. 58 

2.  37 

229. 

A. 97 

2.  32 

350. 

A. 57 

2.  A 2 

350. 

5.31 

2.25 

BOA. 

A.  53 

GRADE 

2. AO 

30  A. 

A. 77 

2.37 

SUV 

HITTING 

535 

BOV 

BOV 

HITTING 

561 

GIRL 

N 

MEAN 

S.  0. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

238. 

5.3A 

2.05 

238. 

5.A6 

1.83 

IA9. 

5*06 

2.  19 

IA9. 

5.63 

1.86 

89. 

5.61 

1.91 

89. 

5.29 

1.  79 

129. 

5.65 

1.  77 

129. 

6.38 

1.10 

109. 

5.02 

2.33 

109. 

A.5A 

2.56 

212. 

5.17 

2.06 

212. 

5.63 

1.67 

1 3b  • 

A. 93 

2.17 

138. 

5.52 

1.76 

7A. 

5.  AG 

1.9A 

7A. 

5.7A 

1.58 

LOT. 

5.30 

2.09 

107. 

6.  A A 

1.07 

105. 

5.0  A 

2.03 

105. 

A. 82 

2.27 

2GA. 

6.A9 

2.09 

20A  . 

5.15 

1.K5 

138. 

A. 53 

2.03 

138. 

5.26 

1.81 

66. 

A.AA 

2 a 1 A 

66. 

5.05 

1.89 

UA. 

A. 87 

1.98 

1 1 A. 

6.15 

1.39 

90. 

A.  10 

2.19 

90. 

A. 15 

2.30 

A25. 

A.8A 

2.13 

A25. 

5. AT 

1.81 

229. 

5.15 

2.00 

??9. 

5.36 

1.75 

350. 

5.27 

1.95 

350. 

6.32 

1.19 

30  A • 

A.  12 

2.18 

30A. 

A. 51 

2.38 

GRADE  SKX 

SEX 

MOTHER  HITTING  SON  MOTHER  HITTING  DAUGHIER 

Mi  521 


N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

“• — - 

- 

— 

238* 

A. 68 

2. AT 

238. 

A.A5 

2.AA 

IA9. 

A.  6 9 

2.A8 

1A9  • 

A.  3j 

2.A5 

89. 

A. 67 

2.A6 

89. 

A.6G 

2. A3 

129. 

A.  19 

2.6A 

129. 

A.  A3 

2.35 

109. 

5. 17 

2.31 

109. 

A.A6 

2.5A 

212. 

A.AA 

2.A6 

212. 

A. 20 

2.  Ab 

138. 

A. 35 

2.5A 

136. 

A. 28 

2.  5% 

7A. 

A. 53 

2.A2 

IA. 

A.  12 

2.  37 

107. 

A.  1 A 

2.58 

107. 

A.A5 

2.A6 

105. 

A.7A 

2.38 

105. 

3.95 

2.A5 

20  A. 

3.33 

2.30 

20A. 

3.  16 

2.  lb 

138. 

3.52 

2.3A 

13H. 

3.22 

2.23 

66. 

3.1  A 

2.25 

66. 

3.10 

2.09 

UA. 

3.6A 

2.37 

UA. 

3.55 

2.29 

90. 

3.32 

2.22 

90. 

2.77 

2.03 

A25  • 

A.  19 

2.A6 

A25. 

3.9  ■ 

2 . A 1 

229. 

A.  1 2 

2.38 

229. 

3.9A 

2.30 

350. 

3.99 

2.53 

350. 

A.  14 

2.  36 

30A. 

A. 31 

2.30 

3GA* 

3.73 

2.3A 

GRADE 

GRADE 

GIRL 

HITTING 

513 

BOV 

GIRL 

H 1 7 i ING 
5A7 

GIRL 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

mean 

S.O. 

238* 

5.31 

2.00 

238. 

5.  A6 

2.1b 

1A9. 

5.  19 

1.97 

1A9. 

5.33 

2. 17 

«9. 

5.AA 

2.02 

89. 

5.59 

2.  15 

129. 

5.G9 

2.02 

129. 

5.51 

2.  1A 

109. 

5.53 

1.98 

109. 

5.  A1 

2.  18 

212. 

A.  51 

2.10 

212. 

5.02 

2.19 

138. 

A.  37 

2.20 

138. 

A. 87 

2. 2D 

7 A. 

A. 66 

1.99 

r a. 

5.16 

2.  19 

107. 

3.78 

2.A2 

107. 

5.3A 

2.11 

105. 

5.25 

1.77 

105* 

A.  70 

2.27 

20A. 

A. 22 

2. 

20A. 

A.b7 

2.1b 

138. 

A.  13 

?.?7 

138. 

A. 60 

2. OH 

66. 

A.  32 

2.11 

66. 

A.  73 

2.25 

UA. 

3.68 

2.25 

UA. 

A,.  78 

2.  1 

90. 

Ao  76 

1.93 

90. 

A.  35 

2.1 

A25  . 

A.  56 

2.08 

A25. 

A.9A 

2.1s 

229. 

A. 81 

2. LA 

229. 

5.15 

2.20 

350. 

A. 18 

2.23 

350  • 

5.21 

2.  1A 

3UA  a 

5.  18 

1.90 

30A. 

A. 89 

2.23 

GRADE  SEX 

GRADE 

UHlTKD  STATU  BLACK 


TABLKi  PROBLKM  MINK 

SUMMARY  NtANS  AMU  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FUR  PM  INDICES. 

AM  OVA  MUBlfN  9»  AGGRESSOR  RAI  ING. 

IlfcM  - HUH  WRUNG  is  I ME  MGGAfeSSUMl. 


I 

i 

1 

[ 

GROUP  RL PORTED 


GRAUE  A, 

IUIAL 

St  S 1 

[ 

StS  2 

| 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

i 

GRADE  6t 

IUTAL 

SlS  1 
StS  2 

GIRLS 

I 

DOTS 

| ORAUE  fl. 

TOTAL 

c 

StS  1 

I 

Sts  2 

l 

GIRLS 

j 

BUYS 

TUI  AL 

SLS  1 

i IUTAL 

StS  2 

ror  AL 

GIRLS 

tUTAL 

HOYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 


jRlMJI'  RLPURItU 


gk  ale  At  rorAL 
StS  1 
StS  2 
GI«LS 
HiJVS 

OK  AuL  At  I U r AL 
S>  S 1 
Sl  S 2 
l*l  ALS 
HJVS 

ORAL*  8,  rjTAL 
StS  1 
scs  i 

1*1  At  S 
UIJYS 

IUIAL  itS  t 1 
rUTAL  StS  2 

! or  AL  l*  I kls 
IUIAL  djvs 

tlCKII'ICANT  EFFECTS 


FATHER  SCOLDING  SUM 


Ml 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

236. 

2.28 

1.83 

1 AM. 

2.68 

2.09 

89. 

1.88 

1.61 

129. 

2.18 

1.82 

109. 

2.39 

1.88 

212. 

1.67 

1.36 

138. 

1*76 

1.32 

7A. 

1.39 

1.20 

107. 

1.39 

1.A9 

109. 

1.76 

1.2F 

20A. 

1.62 

1.A3 

138. 

1.37 

i.  is 

66. 

1.67 

1.69 

aiA. 

1.31 

1.20 

90. 

1.73 

1.67 

A25. 

2.00 

1.60 

229. 

1*72 

1.30 

330  • 

1.  76 

1.A9 

BOA. 

1.96 

GRADE 

f .61 

BUY 

SlULUlNG 

331 

HUY 

V 

MEAN 

S.O. 

----- 

2 36  *. 

3.09 

2.  10 

1 A9. 

3.21 

2.01 

89. 

A. 97 

2.19 

£29. 

3.  10 

1.96 

1 09  j 

3.00 

2.23 

212. 

A.  51 

<•.1 2 

1 38. 

A. 91 

2.09 

7A. 

A.  30 

2.16 

10  7. 

A. 62 

2.16 

103. 

A.  39 

2.09 

20A. 

6.00 

2.06 

138. 

A.  17 

1.95 

6b. 

3.99 

2.16 

1 1 A. 

A.  32 

2.07 

90. 

3.85 

2.06 

A23. 

A.  63 

2.02 

229. 

A. 69 

2.17 

390. 

6.71 

2.06 

30A  . 

6.A1 

grade 

2.1) 

FATHER  SCOLD  I MG  DAUGHTER 


9)1 

H 

ML  AN 

S.D. 

238. 

2.99 

2.36 

*69. 

3.69 

2.60 

89. 

2.36 

2.28 

129. 

2.93 

2.36 

109. 

3.06 

2.62 

212. 

2.69 

2.20 

138. 

2.60 

2.26 

76. 

2.31 

2.17 

107. 

2.50 

2.35 

109. 

2.33 

2.06 

206. 

2.18 

l • BA 

138. 

2.00 

1.67 

6b. 

2.20 

2.00 

116. 

2.25 

1 . H 7 

90. 

2.n 

1.61 

629. 

2.71 

2.13 

229. 

2.37 

2.15 

350. 

2.59 

2.  19 

306. 

? • 50 

2.10 

GRADE 

BUY 

SCOLDING 

523 

GIRL 

N 

MEAN 

l 

> i/> 
l > 
t o 

i • 

2)9. 

A. 76 

2.10 

1 A9. 

5.17 

2.00 

89. 

A.  33 

2.19 

129. 

5.5A 

l.Hl 

109. 

3.98 

2.38 

212. 

A. 63 

2. IB 

138. 

4.6A 

2.13 

7A. 

A. 62 

2.22 

107. 

5.16 

2.05 

105. 

A.  09 

2.30 

2UA. 

A. 09 

1 a 86 

138. 

3 .88 

1.88 

66. 

A.  29 

1.B5 

1 1 A. 

5.03 

l.BA 

90. 

3.12 

1.69 

A25. 

A. 56 

2.00 

229. 

A.A2 

2.09 

330. 

9.25 

1.90 

BOA. 

9.7  3 

2.  19 

GRAPE  SEX 


MOTHER  SCOLDING  SUM 


9A5 

H 

MEAN 

S«U. 

“““ — 

* - - 

238. 

2.67 

2.31 

1A9. 

3.08 

2. AO 

69. 

2.66 

2.23 

129. 

2.19 

2.0) 

109. 

3.56 

2.60 

2i2. 

1.68 

1.65 

1 38. 

1 . 66 

1.A8 

7A. 

2. 10 

1.61 

107. 

1.5B 

1.A5 

105. 

2.17 

l.BA 

20A. 

UBl 

1.62 

138. 

1.76 

1.33 

66. 

l.BA 

1.71 

116. 

1.69 

1.71 

90. 

1.72 

1 .33 

A25. 

2.17 

1.80 

229. 

2.20 

1.92 

350. 

1.69 

1.73 

3DA. 

2.  A 8 
GRADE 

1.99 

GUI  SCULLING  BUY 


553 

N 

MLAN 

S.i). 



2)9. 

5.07 

2.11 

lA9. 

A.9A 

2.13 

09. 

5*21 

2.07 

129. 

A. 26 

2. A3 

109. 

3.HB 

I .HI 

212. 

A.  «1 

2.17 

1 )H  . 

A.  02 

2.2a 

7A. 

A. 60 

2 .1  o 

£07. 

3.63 

2.  30 

105. 

A. 96 

2.06 

20A. 

3.7B 

2.00 

13ft. 

3.  71 

2.t>2 

66. 

3.B5 

1 • *>H 

UA. 

3.  19 

2.11 

90. 

A.  97 

1 • H9 

A2S  a 

A. 22 

2.13 

229. 

A. 33 

2.S.5 

350. 

3.69 

2.27 

3(iA. 

5. OH 

1.91 

GRADE 

SEX 

MOTHER  SCULOlNG  LAUGHItR 


923 

M 

REAM 

S.D. 

218. 

2.53 

2.09 

1A9. 

2*9B 

2.27 

89. 

2.  12 

1.91 

129. 

2. 2h 

1.93 

109. 

2.62 

2.22 

212. 

l.BA 

1 • 56 

1 30. 

1.92 

1.71 

7A. 

1.76 

1.A5 

107. 

1.  79 

l .AB 

105. 

1*89 

1.68 

20a. 

1.37 

1.29 

1 )H. 

1. 55 

1.22 

6b. 

1.57 

1.38 

11a. 

1 .68 

l.A> 

90. 

1.66 

1.19 

A23. 

2.  15 

1.73 

229. 

1.82 

1.50 

350. 

1.92 

1 .61 

3 OA  . 

2.  Ub 

1.69 

CRADE 

GIRL 

sculling 

563 

SIRL 

N 

ME  A 9 

S.I). 

— 

“““““ 

230. 

5.60 

2.0  J 

1 A 9. 

5.55 

2.01 

89. 

5.6A 

1.98 

129. 

5.6A 

1.99 

10  9. 

5.65 

2.  Ou 

212. 

A.9H 

2.12 

138. 

5.  1 

1 a 90 

7 A . 

A.  96 

2.26 

107. 

5.19 

2.07 

105. 

A.  77 

2.17 

2u  A. 

A.  AO 

1.93 

1 )ti. 

A.  A 3 

2.01 

66. 

A.  3R 

1.89 

11a. 

A.AA 

1 • 9H 

90. 

A.  37 

1.92 

A25* 

9.00 

2. 05 

229. 

A.  99 

2.0  a 

350. 

5.06 

2.01 

30A. 

4.9) 

GRADE 

2.0) 

o 

ERIC 


UNITED  mm  MUCK 


I 

j 

! TABLIt  PROBLEM  NINE  ' 

SUMMARY  MtANS  A HO  STANDARD  DE*  UTIUHS  FUm  PAR  INDICES. 

! ANUVA  PROBLEM  9#  AGGRCSSUR  fUllNb. 

i ITEM  - hJW  WRONG  Is  THE  (AUUAESSURl. 


1 

HOY  SCOLDING 
541 

fAlHER 

BOY  S 

GOLDING 

517 

MDTHER 

GIRL 

SCOLDING 

5*9 

FATHER 

GIRL  SC 

ULOING 

559 

MOT  HI fl 

f 

GROUP  AtPURTLO 

H 

MEAN 

S.D. 

fl 

MEAN 

S.D* 

H 

MEAN 

5*0. 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

1 

•••“ 

..... 

..... 

j GRADE  A » 

TOTAL 

23b. 

6. OS 

1.70 

2 #8. 

0*09 

1. 63 

230. 

6.14 

1.  70 

23a. 

5.92 

1.91 

SlS  i 

149. 

S *4? 

1.90 

1A9. 

5.90 

l»ft2 

IA9. 

6.24 

1.5ft 

1A9. 

5*92 

L . 6H 

i 

SlS  2 

09. 

A.  |2 

1.66 

H9. 

6*27 

l.AA 

H9  • 

6.03 

L.Hl 

89. 

5.92 

1.93 

GIRLS 

1 29. 

6.09 

1*66 

a 29. 

6.23 

1 . A6 

129. 

6.0? 

1 • HO 

129. 

5.B1 

1.97 

buys 

109. 

6.01 

1.09 

t D9. 

5.9A 

i.ao 

109. 

6.25 

1.60 

109. 

6*o? 

l.HA 

i 

i GRAUt  6, 

TOTAL 

212. 

6.30 

1.S6 

212. 

6*39 

l.Al 

212. 

6.  A 7 

1^23 

212. 

6.  19 

1.2A 

SlS  i 

ns. 

6.\6 

1.69 

130. 

6.  30 

1.59 

136. 

6.  30 

l.Al 

lib. 

6.  35 

1.  35 

SLS  2 

/A. 

6. AS 

1.  A3 

74. 

6.A7 

I.2A 

7A. 

6.63 

1 .04 

7A. 

6.  AA 

1.12 

*I*LS 

107* 

6. S3 

1.27 

107. 

6.27 

1.67 

197. 

6.57 

1.11 

107. 

6.57 

U07 

HOYS 

105. 

6.06 

1.05 

105. 

6.51 

1.16 

105. 

6.  36 

I.3A 

105. 

6.21 

l.Al 

i GRAllF  H t 

TOTAL 

20A. 

6.09 

1.72 

204. 

6.2A 

1.65 

20A. 

5.91 

1 .89 

20A  . 

5. HA 

1.79 

SLS  i 

138. 

6.00 

1.90 

138. 

6.31 

1.59 

138. 

6.05 

1.73 

1 3H. 

5.96 

1*7) 

SL  S ? 

66. 

6.18 

1.55 

66. 

6.16 

1*71 

66. 

5.  76 

2.  >»6 

66  * 

5.  72 

1.85 

i • 

uiRLS 

tlA. 

i.94 

L.0B 

1 1 A. 

6.1A 

1*78 

1 1 A • 

5*78 

2.03 

1 1 A • 

5.68 

?.0(i 

HOYS 

90. 

6.23 

1.56 

90. 

6.  33 

1.51 

90. 

6.03 

1.76 

90. 

6.00 

1.54 

: total 

SFS  1 

A2S. 

6.0A 

1 .03 

A25. 

6.17 

1 .66 

A25  • 

6.20 

1.57 

A25. 

6.08 

1.66 

101  AL 

SLS  2 

229. 

6.25 

l.SS 

229. 

6*30 

1.  A6 

2 29. 

6.  IA 

1.6A 

229. 

6.o3 

1.63 

toial 

olHLS 

350  • 

6.  19 

1.61 

350. 

6.21 

1.6A 

350. 

6.  1 3 

1.65 

35  J • 

6.. 12 

K69 

! TOTAL  HOYS 

1 SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

30A* 

6.11 

1.77 

30A. 

6.26 

I.A9 

904. 

6.22 

GRADE 

1.57 

30  A. 

6.  JK 

CKADE 

1.6’ 

TEACflfcH  SCULulNb  BUY 


TEACHLK  SCOLDING  GIRL 


BUT  SCOLDING  TCALHEH 


;|RL  SCULulNS  TlACHCh 


GROUP  ML  PUR  T L 1 > 

N 

515 

MEAN 

S.U. 

N 

527 

MEAN 

S.ll. 

N 

557 

ML  AN 

S.  U. 

N 

663 

ML  AN 

S.il. 

| * 

.... 



•• — 



• 

----- 

— 

GRAUF  a, 

TOTAL 

2 30. 

3. 15 

2. 24 

236. 

3.06 

2.30 

238. 

6.  78 

2*01 

2)0. 

5.96 

1.90 

Si  5 1 

149. 

3.33 

2.20 

149. 

3.16 

2.  30 

149. 

5.98 

1 . HA 

149. 

6.92 

1.92 

SlS  ? 

89* 

2.90 

2.21 

89. 

2.95 

2*23 

09. 

5.58 

2.  19 

HP. 

6.00 

1. 88 

ulRLS 

129* 

2.  74 

2.23 

129. 

3.04 

2*26 

129. 

6.09 

1.71 

129. 

6.30 

1.85 

ilJJVS 

109. 

3.57 

2.26 

109. 

3.07 

2.34 

109. 

. 6.47 

2.32 

109* 

5.92 

1.95 

uMAUE  6 t 

III  TAL 

212. 

2.52 

1.9  3 

212. 

2.06 

2.15 

212. 

6.76 

1.90 

212* 

5.50 

2. 2u 

SLS  1 

130. 

2.60 

2.03 

130. 

2.96 

2.  SO 

130. 

5.58 

1 .98 

130. 

5.49 

2.19 

Sr S 2 

74. 

2.AA 

1.83 

74. 

2.  75 

2.01 

74. 

5.95 

1.B2 

74. 

5.50 

2.22 

<j  1 RL  S 

107. 

2.46 

1*94 

107. 

3.01 

2.22 

107. 

6.04 

1.75 

107. 

5.  76 

2.07 

j 

il.JYS 

105. 

2.59 

1.93 

105. 

2.70 

2.09 

105. 

5.40 

2.05 

105. 

5.24 

2.33 

GPAuF  H, 

TOTAL 

204. 

2.40 

1.06 

204. 

2. 40 

1.07 

204. 

5.06 

2.24 

204* 

5.16 

2.34 

S'  S 1 

138. 

2.45 

1.02 

130. 

2.50 

1.77 

1 3b. 

5.07. 

2.  31 

130* 

6.22 

2.  32 

Sr  S 2 

66  . 

2.51 

1.08 

66. 

2. 46 

1*97 

66. 

5.04 

2.17 

66. 

S.  1 1 

2.  36 

ulHLS 

1 14. 

2.30 

1.02 

1 1 A. 

2.45 

1.70 

114. 

6.  30 

2.10 

114. 

5.14 

2*43 

HOYS 

10. 

2.66 

1.07 

90* 

2.50 

a.  96 

9G. 

4.81 

2.30 

90. 

5.18 

2.20 

IIJIAL 

SI  S 1 

426. 

2.79 

2.0A 

425. 

2.07 

2.15 

425. 

6.54 

2.05 

425. 

5.54 

2r»  14 

101  AL 

St-.S  2 

229. 

2.64 

1.97 

229. 

2.  72 

2.07 

239. 

5.52 

2.06 

22  9. 

5.54 

2.15 

j IUTAL 

ulHLS 

350. 

2.60 

2.00 

350. 

2.83 

3.09 

350. 

S.01 

1.00 

350. 

5.63 

2.  11 

| 1 111  AL 

HOYS 

304. 

2. 94 

2.02 

304* 

2*76 

2.  13 

304. 

6.25 

2.22 

304. 

5.45 

2.19 

.KiMI  lf  ANT  EFFECT b 

GRADE 

SKX 

CflADK 

grade 

SEX 

GRADE 

o 

ERIC 


UNITED  STATES  BUCK 


TABLE:  PROBLEM  NINE 

SUMMARY  MfcANS  A Nil  ST  ANOARU  DEVIATIUNS  FOR  PAR  1N0ICES. 


ANUVA  PRU8LEM  9, 

ITEM  - HUM  MKONG  (S  IHL  (AGGRESSOR). 


AGGRI  S5UR  RATING. 


PUL  I CCMAN  SCOLDING  QQY  POLICEMAN  scolding  girl 


519 

5 i 7 

aft OOP  RfcPUftI L 0 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MLAN 

S.O. 

GRADE  4» 

TOTAL 

238. 

2.48 

2.23 

238. 

3.03 

2.42 

ScS  1 

ivy. 

2. HI 

2.34 

149. 

3.50 

2.  **9 

S*  S 2 

89. 

2.14 

2.11 

89. 

2.57 

2.25 

GIRLS 

129. 

2.44 

2.20 

129. 

3.13 

2.50 

UtlYS 

109. 

2.51 

2.25 

109. 

2.93 

2.34 

GRADE  6t 

IUTAL 

212. 

2.10 

1.72 

212. 

2.  38 

1.B8 

Sr  S l 

138. 

2. II 

1 . 79 

1.16. 

2.51 

1.99 

SLS  l 

74  • 

2.  10 

1.65 

74. 

2.25 

1.77 

gSkLS 

107. 

2.2  4 

1.93 

107. 

2.48 

1.96 

BUYS 

105. 

1.96 

1.51 

105. 

2.26 

1.80 

GRAOE  0* 

fiiUL 

204  • 

2.17 

1.  78 

204. 

2.60 

2.00 

SlS  1 

136. 

2.41 

1.81 

138. 

2.80 

2.04 

Sl ^ 2 

66. 

1.93 

1.75 

66. 

2.40 

1.96 

GIRLS 

1 14. 

1.92 

1.46 

114. 

2.76 

2.07 

BUYS 

90. 

2.42 

2.06 

90. 

2.4  2 

1 » 93 

TOTAL 

SFS  1 

425. 

2.44 

1.96 

425. 

2.94 

2.21 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

22 9. 

2.06 

1.64 

229. 

2.40 

2.00 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

350. 

2.20 

1.87 

350. 

2. BO 

2.18 

TOTAL 

GUYS 

304. 

2.30 

1.95 

. 304. 

2.54 

2.03 

SI  ON  IE  I CANT  EFFECTS 


GRADE  SES 


BUY  SCOLDING  POLICEMAN 
*6) 


N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

238. 

6.00 

1 . 74 

149. 

5.92 

1.75 

89. 

6.07 

l.  74 

129. 

6.28 

1.45 

109. 

5.72 

2.03 

212. 

6.23 

1.42 

138. 

6.08 

1.50 

74. 

6.30 

1.35 

107. 

6.43 

1.25 

105. 

6.03 

1.60 

204. 

5.21 

2.17 

138. 

5.39 

2.09 

66. 

5.0) 

2.25 

1 14. 

5.53 

2.01 

90. 

4.89 

2.34 

425. 

5.79 

1.78 

229. 

5.83 

1.78 

350. 

6.08 

1.57 

304. 

5.54 

1.99 

GRADE  SEX 


GIRL  SCOLOING  PUL  ICEMAN 
551 


N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

238. 

6.00 

1.86 

149. 

6.19 

1.67 

89. 

5.82 

2.05 

129. 

6.02 

1.83 

109. 

5.98 

1.89 

212. 

6.12 

1.55 

138. 

5 • 82 

1.80 

74. 

6.41 

1.30 

107. 

6.32 

1.46 

105. 

5.91 

1.64 

204. 

5.30 

2.22 

138. 

5.29 

2.16 

66. 

5.31 

2.28 

114. 

5.38 

2.17 

93. 

5.22 

2. 26 

425. 

5.77 

1.87 

229. 

5.85 

1.88 

350. 

5.91 

1.82 

304. 

5.71 

1.93 

GRADE 

er|c 


i' mi  to  itatm  iuai 


7AJLT  t rfcOILt*  THlRTUR 

SUMMART  MAKS  A Hi)  SIAKOAAD  DtVlAflUKt  PUR  rtf  I ND  ICC  » - 


ANUTA  PMUaiCH  II. 
ITEM  - HU W MR.I4U  IS  iHt  (VICTIM)* 


►AlrtfcR  HtHtN*  SUM  0 MnCR  HlUlMG 

SAQ  SIO 


CROUP  RfcPURUU 

N 

MEAN 

s.u. 

K 

ream 

WtAut  A, 

total 

2 19. 

3.2A 

2*23 

211* 

3*10 

St  S 1 

1 A4. 

I. 21 

2.20 

1 A9. 

3*12 

SLS  2 

I). 

3*26 

2 • 2 r 

09. 

I.2S 

-MtS 

1 24, 

).S4 

2.  IS 

12*1* 

1*20 

outs 

109. 

2. «« 

2.12 

109. 

3*1  ? 

URAUt  6, 

lilt  Al 

212. 

3.3U 

2.03 

212. 

3 .S  A 

SlS  1 

1 Id. 

).  IS 

2.06 

1 10. 

3,2A 

SI  S l 

f A • 

I*  2S 

2*01 

r a. 

1*03 

uMtS 

lor# 

3. Ad 

2.1  ? 

107. 

3*27 

HUTS 

I0S. 

1.  12 

1 .09 

I0S. 

1*00 

UKACt  H, 

tUtAl 

20A. 

).S6 

1.45 

204. 

1.A7 

Si  S 1 

1 Id. 

I.  10 

1.02 

1 )ft. 

1.39 

SlS  2 

Ah* 

I.  TA 

2. or 

66. 

l.SA 

-Ml  S 

1 IA. 

3*61 

1.01 

114. 

1*24 

UTS 

40. 

3.  AS 

2.02 

90. 

1.69 

101  At 

StS  1 

A2S  • 

3.  12 

2.03 

425. 

1.2S 

TOTAL 

SLS  2 

22*. 

3.A1 

2.11 

229. 

l.SA 

tui  al 

0 Ml  S 

)%J. 

l.Sfl 

2.13 

ISO* 

1.2A 

101  AL 

.1 JTS 

SOA. 

I.  IS 

2.01 

10A , 

1.5S 

s K.sU  l(  \%T  l.l ) Ilf  Ts 


VICIIM  AMI*,. 


UAUftMTt*  MOTHER  MUTING  SUM  MOImI*  HlUlH,  UAUunIIH 


55  a 

S22 

s.o. 

M 

Ml  AM 

S.U. 

4 

Ml  AM 

S.O. 

— 

----- 

— 

----- 

----- 

2.2A 

230. 

3.66 

2.31 

2 30. 

).A| 

2. 26 

2.27 

IA9. 

3.39 

2.27 

1 A V . 

3.2A 

2.2* 

2.22 

*9. 

3.91 

2.39 

09. 

3 • S 7 

2.2  A 

2.25 

129. 

A. 06 

2.  11 

129. 

1.3  7 

2.2S 

2.23 

109. 

3.26 

2.  IA 

109. 

1.  AA 

2.2- 

2.12 

212. 

1.03 

2.1  7 

212. 

3.66 

2.2  1 

2.0T 

1 10. 

3.  ?7 

2.00 

130* 

3. 5A 

2.19 

2.17 

/A. 

3.90 

2 • 2 S 

7 A. 

3.  79 

2.2A 

2.16 

IDT. 

A.  |4 

2.23 

U7. 

3.62 

2.2a 

2.00 

105. 

3. SI 

2,10 

IUS. 

3.  M 

?.in 

2.UA 

2la. 

3 a bS 

2.10 

20A  # 

3.6S 

1.93 

1.  72 

1 is. 

1.S7 

1.95 

139. 

3.62 

1 .0  1 

2. IT 

66. 

3.72 

2.26 

66. 

3.69 

2.1% 

1.93 

1 IA. 

3.  79 

2.1  3 

1 1 A. 

3.  Al 

1.9/ 

2.  16 

90. 

3. SO 

2.07 

90  * 

3.97 

2. OS 

2.06 

A 2 S . 

3. SO 

2.  1C 

42S. 

3.  A 7 

2.  1 

2.  10 

229. 

3. OS 

2.  10 

229. 

1.66 

2.21 

2.11 

ISO. 

A.  00 

2.2) 

35  J. 

3.  A7 

2.1  A 

2.16 

SOA  a 

3.  Al 

2.  t I 

30A. 

1.67 

2.  1 7 

MR 


OUT 

hitting 

S 16 

BOV 

OUT 

HITTING 

S62 

OR  UUP  MLPjMUJ 

4 

MLAV 

S.O. 

N 

Mt  Am 

-RAJfc  A, 

i.j|  al 

23U. 

2.7a 

2.1) 

230. 

2.66 

s.*s  1 

M9. 

2.60 

2.12 

149. 

2.40 

SI  S 2 

09. 

2.01 

2.14 

09. 

2.92 

-MLS 

129. 

2.62 

2. OS 

129. 

2.11 

►UTS 

109. 

2.07 

2.22 

109. 

3.21 

UR  ALE  6 i 

t ji  al 

212. 

3.19 

2.ZS 

212. 

3.32 

Si  S 1 

1 30. 

3.  10 

2.2) 

1 10. 

3.21 

StS  2 

7a. 

1.20 

2.27 

74. 

3. A3 

-MLS 

107. 

3.  26 

2.20 

107. 

1.16 

UTS 

10S. 

1.12 

2.22 

105. 

3. AO 

I'KAUC  H| 

i.if  al 

20  A . 

1.  1 1 

2.16 

204. 

3.A6 

StS  1 

1 1H  • 

3.01 

2.05 

1 IR. 

3.A2 

SvS  2 

66. 

3.20 

2.27 

66. 

3. SO 

-MLS 

1 IA. 

3.07 

2.07 

114. 

3.40 

UTS 

9U. 

3.14 

2.26 

90. 

3.45 

fUlAl 

SlS  1 

A 2S  a 

2.96 

2.1  3 

425. 

1.01 

total 

Sr'S  / 

22V. 

3.07 

2.2) 

229. 

3.29 

I0IAL 

o Ml  s 

350. 

2. 99 

2.13 

ISO. 

2.92 

IUI  al 

ililTS 

304  * 

J.US 

2.23 

104. 
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Introduction 


Law  and  order,  respect  and  patriotism.,  rebellion  and  aggression,  jus- 
tice and  freedom  are  subjects  of  concern  around  the  world.  Rarely  are 
they  discussed  without  emotion.  To  some,  it  is  a time  of  social  discon- 
tent and  frustration  requiring  change  and  revolution.  Others  support  the 
status  quo,  maintaining  the  traditional  rules,  norms,  and  values  of  their 
societies.  Whatever  the  trends,  these  observations  do  not  describe  parti- 
cularistic phenomena.  Rather  they  transcend  countries  regardless  of  poli- 
tical persuasion,  social  orientation,  or  economic  development. 

Socialisation,  the  developmental  process  through  which  persons 
acquire  societal  orientations  and  behavior  patterns,  and  not  the  threat 
of  particular  legal  sanctions  keeps  most  people  law-abiding.  Social  and 
legal  theorists  concur  that  the  socialization  process  is  primarily  res- 
ponsible for  compliance  to  social  systems  (Easton  and  Dennis,  1969; 

Zimring  and  Hawkins,  1968).  Although  each  system  employs  various  teach- 
ing (rearing)  devices  to  build  and  sustain  support,  the  major  institutions 
within  polities  and  between  societies  are  strikingly  similar  in  goals  and 
means.  Institutional  structures  of  the  environment--government,  law, 
family,  school,  business--are  present  in  every  society  (N.I.C.H.D.,  1968). 
Despite  diversities,  these  institutions  share  transcultural  (universal) 
functions  that  may  explain  commonalities  in  the  socialization  process  and 
in  the  development  of  man’s  attitudes,  values,  and  behaviors  as  related 
to  the  social  order.  Examination  of  these  similarities  as  well  as  dif- 
ferences between  communities,  regimes,  and  cultures  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  to  distinguish  between  the  idiosyncratic,  the  ’’culture 
bound,"  and  the  universal  (Minturn  and  Lambert,  1964). 

A crucial  question  in  this  six-nation,  seven-culture  developmental 
study  of  compliance  styles  is  whether  the  findings  delineated  in  the 
national  chapters  transcend  the  particular  case  and  have  pan-cultural 
applicability.  For  example,  from  culture  to  culture  are  the  same  au- 
thority figures  salient?  Are  definitions  of  justice  stable  regardless 
of  national  background?  Do  people  nourish  similar  norms  about  the  con- 
sequences of  rule-breaking  and  the  severity  of  punishment  throughout 
the  world?  Are  there  developmental,  sex,  or  social  class  differences 
in  attitudes  toward  legitimacy,  wrongness,  authority,  responsibility 
that  hold  across  cultures? 

The  open-ended  questions  used  on  the  interview  proved  to  be  a good 
method  for  analyzing  issues  which  are  basic  to  the  socialization  process 
and  antecedent  to  the  understanding  of  compliance  and  deviance.  Although 
the  interview  included  a range  of  topics,  this  chapter  focuses  on  the  four 
areas  covered  in  the  PAR  national  chapters:  consistency  of  rules  and  laws, 
the  inevitability  of  punishment,  the  power  of  enforcement,  and  the  justice 
of  punishment.  The  Methodology  chapter  contains  a description  of  the  entire 
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interview  schedule,  the  administration  procedures,  and  the  coding  system  as 
well  as  a report  of  the  reliability  studies.  The  distribution  of  the  inter- 
view sample  is  described  in  Tables  I and  II. 

The  interview  data  strongly  suggested  that  children  cross-culturally 
develop  rather  similar  notions  about  rules,  enforcement,  obedience,  and 
punishment.  There  is  universality  in  children* s recognition  of  the  im- 
portant compliance  systems  and  how  they  differentially  relate  to  the  child. 
For  example,  the  same  ideas  about  the  nature  of  rules  and  the  differences 
in  rules  for  men  and  women  and  for  adults  and  children  recur  from  country 
to  country.  Furthermore,  although  there  are  divergent  patterns  by  sex, 
social  class,  and  even  age,  between  countries,  the  greatest  agreement  in 
children’s  perceptions  occur  cross-culturally  and  developmentally.  To  the 
extent  that  there  are  differences  between  older  and  younger  children  rather 
than  cultures  building  a general  theory  of  socialization  describing  these 
processes  is  facilitated.  The  saliency  of  cultural  commonality  (universality) 
may  suggest  substantive  and  procedural  reforms  to  reduce  violence  and  dis- 
order and,  in  like  manner,  increase  justice  and  freedom. 

The  method  for  analysis  of  the  interview  data  was  to  tally  the  fre- 
quencies of  children’s  responses,  compute  percentages,  and  compare  the 
percentages  for  cross-cultural  trends.  The  focus  was  on  findings  that 
appeared  to  be  general  across  cultures,  either  for  most  children  or  for 
children  of  any  age,  sex,  or  social  class  group.  No  comparison  was  made 
of  the  magnitude  of  difference  between  cultures,  but  rather  trends  were 
compared  across  nations.  To  consider  a trend  cross-cultural,  stringent 
criteria  were  employed*  For  a pattern  to  be  tentatively  considered  **uni- 
versal,*1  it  had  to  hold  across  all  seven  cultures;  to  be  considered  pan- 
cultural,  across  at  least  five  cultures.  On  the  total  percentages,  re- 
gardless of  pan-cul turality,  the  most  frequent  or  modal  response  given 
by  each  culture  was  reported  as  well  as  any  answer  mentioned  by  a minority 
of  at  least  20  per  cent.  On  age,  sex,  and  SES  differences,  only  pan- 
cultural  or  universal  patterns  were  included. 
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Consistency  of  Rules 


The  interview  included  a series  of  questions  on  the  consistency  of 
rules  between  the  sexes  and  between  the  status  groups  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren, (See  Table  III),  On  the  first  of  these  questions,  "Are  rules  the 
same  for  boys  and  girls?11  a striking  pan-cultural  pattern  emerged  (see 
Table  IV  A)*  A majority  of  children  from  each  country,  ranging  from 
Greece  and  India  with  52  per  cent  to  Japan  with  82  per  cent,  said  yes, 
all  rules  are  the  same#  A typical  response  was  "Yes.  It's  because  we're 
all  the  same."  An  unequivocal  no  was  given  very  infrequently  in  all 
cultures  except  India.  However,  a substantial  proportion  of  Indian 
children,  35  per  cent,  said  no.  In  contrast  to  the  other  countries, 
Indian  women  are  still  frequently  relegated  to  an  inferior  position  by 
the  legal  and  religious  systems;  consequently,  children  learn  early  that 
sex  determines  to  which  rules  one  must  adhere  (Minturn  and  Hitchcock, 
1966). 


Although  across  the  cultures  most  children  thought  all  rules  are  the 
same,  a small  minority--at  least  10  per  cent--from  every  culture  replied 
that  some  rules  are  the  same.  Greek,  Danish,  and  U.  S.  white  children 
with  38,  31,  and  26  per  cent  respectively  most  often  gave  this  answer. 
Groups  of  individuals,  regardless  of  national  background,  saw  sex  having 
a qualified  impact  on  the  consistency  with  which  rules  were  applied. 

The  two  pan-cultural  age  patterns  on  the  question  of  rule  consis- 
tency further  clarified  children's  ideas.  In  five  of  seven  cultures,  all 
except  India  and  U.  S.  blacks,  older  children  were  less  likely  to  reply 
that  all  rules  are  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  U.  S.  blacks,  sizeable 
groupings  of  older  children  more  often  said  some  rules  are  the  same.  These 
developmental  trends  suggested  that  children  increasingly  experience  some 
difference  in  applicability  of  the  sex  standard  to  rules.  While  the  con- 
sensual opinion  at  grades  4 and  8 was  that  all  rules  are  the  same  regard- 
less of  sex,  older  children  in  most  of  the  countries  were  less  confident 
about  this  belief. 

There  were  no  cross-cultural  sex  or  SES  patterns. 

Those  few  children  who  indicated  there  were  differences  were  asked 
to  specify  "What  rules  are  different  for  boys  and  girls?"  There  was  no 
cross-cultural  response  pattern  (see  Table  IV  C).  Children  from  India, 
Italy,  and  Denmark  felt  that  differences  most  often  exist  in  the  area  of 
family  rules.  Greek  children  most  often  claimed  community,  city,  or 
national  rules,  i.e.,  government.  Of  the  few  Japanese  children  who  saw 
differences,  a majority  thought  that  school  rules  differed  by  sex.  Both 
black  and  white  children  from  the  United  States  ascribed  differences  to 
rules  for  people  of  different  ages  and  status. 

The  most  interesting  finding  on  this  question  was  the  pan-cultural 
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developmental  trend.  At  grade  4,  only  one  child  from  Greece  saw  government 
rules  differing  by  sex,  but  by  grade  8 at  least  5 per  cent  of  the  children 
in  every  country  cited  this  institution.  Universally,  older  children  re- 
vealed greater  governmental  awareness  and  political  acumen  (Adel son,  Green, 
and  O'Neil,  1969).  By  grade  8,  they  had  begun  to  extend  their  intellectual 
boundaries  to  include  institutions  beyord  the  family  and  school. 

Again,  no  pan-cultural  se<  or  SES  differences  emerged. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  status  on  rule  consistency,  children  were 
also  asked  questions  about  adults  and  children  paralleling  those  on  boys 
and  girls.  In  answer  to  "Are  rules  the  same  for  adults  and  children?" 
there  was  outstanding  cross-cultural  similarity  (see  Table  IV  B).  A sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  children  in  each  country,  ranging  from  62  per  cent 
of  the  Italians  to  98  per  cent  of  the  U. S.  whites,  answered  that  some  rules 
are  the  same  for  both  status  groups.  Only  in  Japan  did  a sizeable  number, 
20  per  cent,  also  indicate  that  they  thought  all  rules  are  the  same.  Chil- 
dren's responses  accurately  reflected  the  differences  in  rules  and  privi- 
leges governing  adult  and  children's  behavior.  While  universally  the 
majority  of  children  believed  that  rules  were  the  same  for  boys  and  girls, 
they  did  see  differential  status  having  some  effect  on  the  consistency  of 
rules.  Congruent  with  the  cross-cultural  PAR  findings  on  sex  and  status 
norms  for  aggressive  interaction,  children  perceived  more  differences  in 
relationship  to  status  than  sex. 

There  was  no  variation  by  age,  sex,  or  SES  across  cultures. 

In  specifying  "What  rules  are  different  for  adults  and  children?" 
there  was  a cross-cultural  pattern  in  five  of  seven  cultures  (see  Table 
IV  D).  With  the  exception  of  India  and  Italy,  a substantial  proportion 
of  the  children,  ranging  from  Denmark  with  45  per  cent  to  U.  S.  whites 
with  67  per  cent?  responded  that  government  rules  differ.  One  child  made 
this  political-legal  observation,  "Children  cannot  obey  the  law  to  vote. 
Until  they  are  21  years  old,  they  cannot  obey  this  law."  Another  noted 
the  impact  of  governmental  differences  in  this  way,  "Adults  when  they're 
driving  their  car,  you  know.  The  children  don't  have  to  do  that,  you 
know;  they  don't  drive  the  car."  In  many  countries  sizeable  minorities 
replied  family  or  school  rules.  In  four  cul tures--India,  Denmark,  U.  S. 
whites,  and  Italy — at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  children  thought  family 
rules  differ.  Similarly,  in  five  cultures--Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  U.  S. 
whites  and  bl acks--school  rules  were  reported  different  for  adults  and 
children.  Although  in  rost  nations  children  most  frequently  answered 
government,  the  three  major  social  systems--the  institutions  of  family, 
school,  and  government --were  believed  to  have  different  standards  for 
rule  applicability  regarding  adults  and  children. 

There  were  no  consistent  cross-cultural  age,  sex,  or  SES  differences. 

Children's  answers  to  "What  rules  are  the  same  for  adults  and 
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children?11  extended  the  findings  of  the  rule  difference  question  (see 
Table  IV  E).  Across  all  cultures  except  India,  government  rules  were 
most  often  cited  as  the  same.  Even  in  India  substantially  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  children  gave  a government  response.  Government  may 
have  been  selected  most  frequently  as  having  rules  that  are  most  differ- 
ent and  also  most  the  same  because  it  is  the  institution  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  equally  relevant  to  adults  and  children.  The  authority  of  the 
school  and  family  do  not  extend  over  both  status  groups  in  the  same  way. 
Perhaps  the  ambiguity  revealed  in  the  children's  responses,  i.e.,  most 
frequently  seeing  government  rules  as  the  same  and  as  different,  may  be 
relaced  to  their  less  extensive  exposure  and  experience  with  government 
than  with  the  proximal  institutions  of  home  and  school.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  sufficient  contact  to  make  the  following  kinds  of  observations: 
"On  traffic,  do  not  run  in  the  center  of  the  street  by  bicycle  or  for 
adults  by  motor  bike,"  and  "Stealing  and  all  sorts  of  other  things  be- 
cause they  might  get  the  same  idea,  both  of  them."  In  only  one  culture, 
India,  did  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  children  see  family  rules  as  the 
same;  similarly  only  in  Japan  did  a substantial  minority  answer  "school 
rules." 

Also  in  three  cultures*  U.  S.  white,  U.  S.  black,  and  Greece,  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  children  claimed  that  serious  rules  are  the  same 
for  adults  and  children.  Rules  governing  acts  of  violence,  grievous 
crimes,  or  other  "serious"  matters  were  seen  as  equally  applicable  to 
both  status  groups.  An  important  minority  felt  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions adults  and  children  are  equally  culpable  for  their  acts. 

There  were  no  cross-cultural  age,  sex,  or  SES  patterns. 


Inevitability  of  Detection 


In  addition  to  the  questions  on  consistency  of  rules,  children  were 
asked  questions  about  the  effect  of  sex  and  status  on  the  inevitability 
of  detection.  First  they  were  asked  very  generally,  "Does  someone  who 
breaks  a rule  always  get  caught?"  There  was  no  single  cross-cultural 
answer  (see  Table  VII  A).  In  only  two  of  seven  cultures,  children  gave 
unequivocal  responses  most  often:  48  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  gave  an 

unqualified  yes  and  55  per  cent  of  the  Danes  gave  an  unqualified  no. 

Children  from  the  other  countries  were  divided  in  their  reactions.  Cer- 
tainty of  discovery  seemed  assured  for  black  and  white  U.  S.  children. 

No  U.  S.  children  gave  an  unqualified  yes  to  the  general  question;  rather 
U.  S.  children  from  both  the  dominant  and  sub-sultures  thought  rule-breakers 
are  caught  most  of  the  time.  Also,  almost  all  of  the  remaining  Japanese 
held  the  same  position.  In  contrast  to  Japanese  and  U.  S.  children,  Greek, 
Indian,  and  Italian  children  were  not  as  confident  about  apprehension. 
Although  a substantial  minority  of  Indians  said  "yes  violators  get  caught" 
and  Greeks  replied  "most  of  the  time,"  sometimes  was  the  most  frequent 
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answer  in  these  cultures.  In  Denmark  as  well,  the  negatively  qualified 
reply  was  given  by  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  children. 

Perhaps  these  differences  revealed  basic  cultural  differences  in 
conceptions  about  the  beneficial  or  prohibitive  nature  of  rules  and  laws. 
On  other  interview  questions  Japanese  children  defined  rules  much  more  in 
beneficial  terms  and  Danish  children  in  prohibitive  terms.  Consequently, 
the  Japanese  may  be  more  likely  to  maintain  that  violators  must  and  do  get 
punished  for  the  group  good  (Goodman,  1957),  while  the  Danes  may  be  more 
permissive  and  tolerant  about  escaping  detection. 

There  was  no  pan-cultural  age,  sex,  or  SES  effects  on  the  general 
question  about  the  inevitability  of  detection. 

After  the  general  probe  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  wrong-doer* s 
age  on  being  detected,  children  were  asked  specific  questions  such  as, 

**Do  some  children  get  away  with  breaking  rules?11  Consistent  x^ith  their 
replies  to  the  general  detection  question,  Japanese  and  Danish  children 
again  gave  opposite  answers  (see  Table  VII  B).  A substantial  proportion 
of  the  Japanese--34  per  cent--gave  an  unqualified  no  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  Danes--33  per  cent--gave  an  unqualified  yes®  Most  responses 
from  these  two  countries  fell  in  positively  qualified  categories.  The 
unequivocal  Japanese  and  Danish  frequencies  were  striking  in  contrast  to 
the  low  numbers  from  other  cultures. 

In  all  seven  countries  including  Japan  and  Denmark,  most  children 
gave  conditionally  positive  answers.  Exemplary  responses  include  ** If 
there  are  five  of  them  who*ve  done  it,  and  if  four  of  them  say  that 
they've  done  it,  then  the  last  one  might  say  no,  and  then  get  away  with 
it  that  way,"  and  "I  know  one  boy  who  gets  away  with  it  because,  I don't 
know,  maybe  his  parents  don't  look  after  him  that  well."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Japanese,  children  cross-culturally  indicated  clever,  sneaky, 
or  sly  children  escape  detection  or  under  certain  circumstances  apprehen- 
sion is  avoidable.  The  Indians  and  Italians  most  frequently  gave  person- 
ality characterizations;  the  Danes  thought  circumstantial  reasons  were 
crucial.  The  U.  S.  whites,  U.  S.  blacks,  and  Greeks  utilized  both  ex- 
planations. The  latter  two  cultures  favored  situational  circumstances; 
the  U.  S.  whites  favored  personality  traits.  In  addition  a substantial 
minority  of  U.  S.  whites  thought  that  lucky  children  escape  discovery. 

In  contrast  to  children  from  all  other  countries  who  cited  reasons 
of  situational  circumstances  or  personal  deviousness  and  shrewdness,  the 
largest  proportion  of  Japanese  contended  that  innocent,  not  responsible 
children  get  away  with  rule-breaking.  While  20  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
agreed  that  discovery  is  avoidable  under  certain  circumstances,  only 
Japanese  children  made  innocence  the  most  important  characterization  of 
rule-break? ng.  Evidently  those  wlio  recognized  that  children  escape  de- 
tection believed  there  was  no  conscious  intent  to  their  rule-breaking 
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behavior,  i.e.,  some  do--but  only  the  innocent. 

In  response  to  "Do  some  children  get  away  with  breaking  rules ?M 
cross-cultural  developmental  trends  emerged  on  the  two  most  often  mentioned 
reasons.  In  all  countries  except  Italy,  older  children  increasingly  felt 
that  detection  is  avoidable  under  certain  circumstances.  As  children 
mature,  they  see  the  social  situation  increasingly  providing  the  means 
for  getting  around  the  rules.  Furthermore,  in  all  countries  except  India 
and  Denmark,  more  older  children  thought  that  clever,  sly,  or  sneaky 
children  have  the  wherewithal  to  avoid  detection.  The  increase  in  in- 
dividual ingenuity  and  the  ability  to  manipulate  the  environment  affect 
pre-adolescents*  views  about  circumscribing  rules. 

Cross-cultural  sex  and  SES  patterns  did  not  emerge. 

The  same  question  with  reference  to  adults,  "Do  some  adults  Ret  away 
with  breaking  rules?"  suggested  the  influence  of  rule-breakers*  age  on 
avoiding  detection  (see  Table  VII  C).  Again  Denmark  and  Japan  were  the 
most  divergent*  An  outstanding  number  cf  Danish  children,  40  per  cent, 
gave  an  unqualified  yes;  the  Japanese  with  27  per  cent  continued  to  lead 
in  the  belief  that  rule-breakers  do  not  go  undetected.  On  this  question, 
though,  in  contrast  to  responses  on  the  child  detection  question,  a sub- 
stantial proportion  of  Indians  and  U.  S.  blacks  also  cited  unequivocal 
answers. 

Pan-culturally  children  continued  to  offer  qualified  explanations 
for  avoiding  detection.  The  reasons  most  frequently  elicited  were  clever, 
sneaky,  sly  personalities  and  advantageous  circumstances.  One  child  sum- 
marized his  position  by  saying,  "People  that's  sly  or  people  that  might 
need  what  they* re  trying  to  take.**  Cultural  patterns  for  qualified  posi- 
tive responses  were  similar  to  those  on  the  child  detection  question.  The 
Danes  and  Japanese  explained  in  terras  of  circumstance;  the  Indians  and 
Italians,  in  terms  of  personality  traits.  Greeks,  U.  S.  whites,  and  blacks 
emphasized  both,  although  Greeks  favored  the  particular  circumstance  while 
the  United  States  children  tended  to  cite  individual  ingenuity.  The  U.  S. 
whites  again  replied  lucky  children  avoid  detection  and  get  away  with 
breaking  rules,  mentioning  it  slightly  more  frequently  than  individual 
personality  styles.  Perhaps  most  interesting  is  that  Japanese  children, 
who  most  frequently  mentioned  innocence  on  the  child  detection  question, 
more  frequently  indicated  that  circumstances  affect  adults*  escaping  de- 
tection. However,  20  per  cent  continued  to  explain  avoiding  discovery 
even  for  adults  in  terms  of  innocence,  in  contrast  to  children  of  other 
countries  where  innocence  is  virtually  absent  as  an  explanation  of  their 
getting  away  with  breaking  rules. 

No  striking  age,  sex,  or  SES  trends  held  across  cultures. 

The  effect  of  the  age,  or  relative  status  of  the  wrong-doer,  on  the 
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inevitability  of  detection  was  investigated  using  the  comparative  question, 
"Do  children  Ret  away  with  breaking  rules  more  often  than  adults?"  A uni- 
versal pattern  describing  the  explicit  status  distinction  emerged  on  this 
question  (see  Table  VII  E).  For  every  country  the  most  frequent  response 
was  that  children  most  often  get  away  with  breaking  rules:  Percentages 

ranged  from  47  per  cent  of  the  Italians  to  70  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  whites. 
Children  regardless  of  cultural  background  believed  that  their  transgressions 
are  tolerated.  More  importantly  they  noted  that  their  rule-breaking  and 
misbehaving  are  more  permissible  than  for  adults,  suggesting  that  such  be- 
havior is  expected  in  the  growing  up  process.  This  response  pattern  implied 
the  existence  of  a "legal  moratorium, " a testing  time  during  the  socializa- 
tion process  which  allows  children  more  freedom,  greater  flexibility,  and 
less  stringent  rule  enforcement.  As  such  the  legal  moratorium  may  permit 
pre-adolescents  to  test  rules  of  the  various  compliance  systems  at  less 
"cost."  In  conjunction  with  the  consistency  of  rules  question  where  all 
children  reported  only  some  rules  were  the  same  for  adults  and  children, 
their  explicit  declaration  of  the  childrens  advantage  suggested  that  they 
felt  adults  adhere  to  somewhat  different  standards  and  are  more  culpable 
or  responsible  for  their  actions  (see  Table  IV  B).  An  array  of  cross- 
national responses  illustrates  the  point:  "The  children  get  away  with  it 

more  often  because  there  are  less  severe  measures  for  thenu"  "Children's 
faults  are  overlooked  because  they  are  young  and  for  another  reason,  it  is 
not  so  effective  to  scorn  because  they  usually  don't  really  know  what  it 
means,"  and  "People  think,  it's  children,  then  you  mustn't  be  so  severe 
about  it." 


Few  children  thought  adults  and  children  get  away  with  violations 
equally.  Only  in  three  cultures,  Greece,  Japan  and  Italy,  did  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  children  think  that  adults  held  the  advantage  and  there- 
fore escape  detection  more  than  children.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  U.  S. 
blacks  unequivocally  said  "no,"  children  do  not  get  away  with  breaking 
rules  more  often  than  adults. 

That  children  believed  they  were  more  likely  to  get  away  with  in- 
fractions, or  perhaps  not  be  held  responsible,  was  further  confirmed  by 
developmental  trends.  There  was  only  one  cross-cultural  age  difference. 

In  all  cultures,  except  Denmark,  older  children  less  frequently  saw  adults 
as  getting  away  with  rule  breaking.  Developmental  trends  on  the  PAR 
analysis  as  well  as  research  by  others  indicate  that  children  increasingly 
question  adult  competence,  if  not  infallibility  and  omnipotence,  in  all 
situations  (Piaget,  1932;  Kohlberg,  1963a,  1963b;  Hess  and  Torney,  1968). 
This  developmental  trend  further  suggested  that,  regardless  of  national 
background,  children  increasingly  realize  that  adults  are  held  accountable 
for  their  behavior  and  therefore  the  opportunity  to  "break"  rules  is  re- 
duced. Older  children  may  be  more  sensitive  to  the  responsibility  they 
must  increasingly  assume  and  more  appreciative  of  the  freedom  afforded 
children. 

There  were  no  cross-cultural  sex  or  SES  patterns. 
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Paralleling  the  assessment  of  the  effect  of  status,  the  effect  of 
sex  on  the  inevitability  of  detection  was  also  determined#  In  answer  to 
ffDo  Kiris  get  away  with  breaking  rules  more  than  boys?M  no  cross-cultural 
pattern  emerged  (see  Table  VII  D).  There  was  greater  uniformity  in  res- 
ponse to  the  adult-child  detection  question*  On  the  girl-boy  question, 
children’s  answers  dispersed  over  the  various  alternatives:  (1)  boys  and 

girls  equally,  (2)  boys,  or  (3)  girls  getting  away  with  breaking  rules. 
Although  on  the  consistency  of  rules  question  children  cross-cul turally 
sav;  rules  as  the  same  regardless  of  sex,  they  expressed  more  ambivalence 
about  consistency  of  detection  and  enforcement*  Greeks,  U*  S.  whites,  and 
Danes  gave  all  three  reasons  with  the  following  variations:  Greeks  most 

favored  girls;  U*  S.  whites,  boys;  and  Danes,  boys  and  girls  equally*  Ita- 
lians and  U.  S.  blacks  felt  that  boys  are  less  likely  to  be  caught  although 
a sizeable  minority  from  both  cultures  said  girls*  Most  Japanese  children 
maintained  that  boys  and  girls  were  equal,  although  36  per  cent  thought 
girls  had  the  edge* 

Finally,  Indians  demonstrated  the  greatest  national  consensus  on 
this  question,  with  72  per  cent  stating  that  boys  get  away  with  breaking 
rules  more  than  girls*  India  strongly  showed  a one  sex  preference  in 
describing  the  greater  latitude  of  males  in  the  area  of  rule-breaking* 

On  the  consistency  of  rules  question  India  was  the  only  culture  with  a 
substantial  minority  who  did  not  see  rules  the  same  for  the  sexes*  The 
advantage  noted  for  Indian  boys  may  be  a result  of  the  greater  freedom 
given  them  in  comparison  to  females  (Ross,  1961;  Minturn  and  Hitchcock, 
1966). 


A futher  interesting  finding  was  that  the  Japanese  and  Danish  children, 
who  differed  on  the  general  inevitability  of  detection  and  the  effect  of 
age  (status)  questions,  were  markedly  alike  in  their  perception  of  the  ef- 
fect of  sex.  More  than  children  from  other  cultures,  they  observed  that 
boys  and  girls  were  treated  democratically.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  children  from  both  these  nations  believed  the  two  sexes  were  equal  in 
escaping  discovery.  Like  the  other  cultures,  they  also  saw  rules  as  the 
same  for  boys  and  girls. 


Power  to  Enforce  Rules  and  Laws 


Related  to  the  issue  of  the  consistency  of  rules  and  getting  away 
with  rule-breaking  is  the  whole  problem  of  obedience  to  rules  and  punish- 
ment for  disobedience.  The  interview  posed  two  questions  about  the  power 
to  enforce  rules  and  laws,  "Who  can  make  you  follow  a rule?11  and  "Who 
cannot  make  you  follow  a rule?"  Like  the  PAR  status  and  role  problems,, 
children's  responses  demonstrated  their  differential  perception  of  au- 
thority figures. 


In  answer  to  the  first,  father,  mother,  teacher,  and  policeman 
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emerged  as  the  major  authorities  commanding  children's  compliance  (see 
Table  VI  A).  In  six  of  seven  cultures  parents  were  most  able  to  make 
children  obey  rules;  only  in  Japan  did  the  teacher  rank  higher*  In  every 
culture  except  Italy,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  mentioned 
both  mother  and  father.  Greece,  India  and  Italy  preferred  father;  Japan, 
Denmark,  U.  3.  whites  and  U.  S.  blacks,  mother.  Although  there  was  some 
variation  by  country  in  the  primal  ranking  of  mother  or  father,  overall 
children  saw  parents  as  the  most  powerful  and  effective  rule  enforcers. 

In  terms  of  importance,  teacher  was  next.  Again  cross-culturally,  except 
in  Italy,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  asserted  that  the  teacher 
induces  obedience.  The  percentages  of  children  answering  policeman  were 
comparatively  lower  but  sizeable  numbers,  ranging  from  17  per  cent  in 
Italy  to  69  per  cent  for  the  U.  S.  whites,  nominated  this  figure,  the 
symbol  of  local  law  enforcement.  Policemen  ranked  fourth  in  all  cultures 
except  India  where  children  favored  government  officials*  More  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  whites  and  blacks  also  mentioned  government  offi- 
cials. However,  cross-culturally  father,  mother,  teacher,  and  policemen 
were  the  key  figures.  Differences  in  selecting  these  authorities  may  be 
attributable  to  children1 s relationship  to  them*  The  proximal  figures, 
mother  and  father,  are  most  able  to  make  children  obey  while  the  distal 
policeman  is  not  as  effective  in  gaining  compliance*  The  rank  ordering 
suggested  the  powerful  influence  close,  nurturant,  and  affectionate  ties 
have  on  compliance.  These  features  seemed  more  compelling  to  children 
than  perhaps  the  severe  punishment  meted  out  by  less  intimate,  more  im- 
personal figures  such  as  policemen  and  government  officials.  Consistent 
with  other  recent  research  and  theory  in  both  psychology  and  law,  these 
findings  indicate  the  importance  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  relation- 
ships as  well  as  the  strength  of  socio-eraotional  strategies  in  contrast 
to  increased  punitive  techniques  in  inducing  compliance,  rehabilitating 
the  deviant,  and  institutionalizing  an  effective  system  of  deterrence 
(Asch,  1952;  Schwartz  and  Orleans,  1967;  Ziraring  and  Hawkins,  1968). 

Pan-culturally  children  cited  these  authority  figures  as  the  en- 
forcers, but  did  not  select  themselves.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  any  culture  indicated  self.  Their  reliance  on  authority 
seemed  to  relieve  them  of  any  need  to  develop  their  own  conscience 
(Merelraan,  1969).  Up  through  the  age  of  14,  children's  ideas  reflected 
little  internalization  of  responsibility  for  sticking  by  the  rules  at 
home,  school,  or  community.  In  contrast,  data  from  other  research  on 
college  youth  revealed  that  a substantial  proportion,  approximately  32 
per  cent,  saw  themselves  as  responsible  for  their  own  obedience  (Tapp, 
1969).  By  the  age  of  18,  children  recognized  the  role  of  their  own  moti- 
vations for  facilitating  or  inhibiting  their  own  behaviors.  These  data 
suggested  age  guidelines  for  affixing  responsibility  and,  ultimately, 
legal  culpability  for  juvenile  offenses  (Tapp,  1970). 

Although  Italian  children,  like  children  from  all  other  countries, 
favored  parents,  teacher,  and  policeman,  these  figures  were  chosen  much 
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less  often,  ranging  from  teacher  with  12  per  cent  to  father  with  32  per  cent. 
In  Italy  none  of  the  authorities  had  considerable  control  or  influence  in 
making  children  obey.  That  no  one  authority  in  home,  school,  church,  or 
state  was  viewed  very  powerful  may  be  symptomatic  of  a more  general  break- 
down in  the  social  system  and  authority  structure. 

The  only  cross-cultural  developmental  trend  was  on  the  mother  res- 
ponse. Everywhere  but  in  Denmark,  younger  children  were  more  likely  to 
mention  mother.  This  answer  reflects  younger  children’s  tendency  to  per- 
ceive of  parents,  particularly,  as  infallible,  omnipotent,  and  legitimate 
per  se.  With  maturity  children’s  answers  may  not  be  inflated  by  such  con- 
siderations. In  addition,  older  children  may  have  a tendency  to  conceal 
some  of  the  personal  affection  they  feel  and  overtly  expressed  about  parents 
at  younger  ages  (Hess  and  Tapp,  1969). 

Also  there  was  one  cross-cultural  sex  difference.  In  six  of  seven 
countries,  all  except  Italy,  boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to  say  police- 
men can  make  them  obey.  Boys  like  girls  thought  the  proximal,  affiliative 
figures  were  more  effective  rule  enforcers;  however,  their  overt  recogni- 
tion that  severe  methods  are  successful  in  obtaining  compliance  may  result 
from  greater  exposure  to  the  impersonal,  punitive,  or  arbitrary  constraints 
of  the  police  and  the  legal  system,  via  warnings  from  parents,  if  not 
directly. 

One  cross-cultural  SES  pattern  emerged  across  six  cultures.  Again, 
with  the  exception  of  Italin as,  low  SES  children  more  frequently  described 
the  teacher  as  an  important  enforcer.  This  difference  may  indicate  the 
power  of  the  matriarchy  within  the  lower  class  milieu  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  teacher  on  this  economic  grouping  (Dolger  and  Ginandes, 

1946;  Maas,  1951;  Turaa  and  Livson,  1960).  (The  same  trend  was  suggested 
for  the  mother  figure  as  well.)  It  also  suggests  that  teachers,  especi- 
ally for  lower  class  children,  represent  emotionally  meaningful  figures 
who  in  large  measure  function  as  parent  substitutes. 

That  children  in  these  age  groups  saw  parent,  teacher,  and  police 
authority  figures  as  the  primary  enforcers  of  rules  was  further  under- 
scored by  their  responses  to  ’’Who  cannot  make  you  follow  a rule?”  Pan- 
culturally  none  of  the  adult  figures  was  mentioned  as  unable  to  effectuate 
compliance  (see  Table  VI  B).  Although  there  was  no  strong  cross-cultural 
response  pattern  on  this  question,  these  responses  capture  the  major  cate- 
gories! "My  brothers,  they  are  smaller  than  me,  and  maybe  they  don’t  even 
respect  themselves,"  ”A  baby,  children  can’t  boss  you  around,  or  people 
your  own  age.  People  you  don’t  know  or  don’t  trust,”  and  "My  friends. 

They  can  tell  me,  but  I don’t  have  to  obey  them."  Children  from  four 
countries,  Greece,  India,  Italy  and  U.  S.  whites,  most  frequently  said 
younger  children  cannot  require  obedience.  In  the  other  cultures,  cnildren 
variously  chose  strangers  (Denmark),  peers  (U. S.  blacks),  and  bad  people 
(japan).  In  addition  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  children  from  four  cultures 
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(Greece,  Japan,  U.  S.  whites  and  blacks)  mentioned  strangers.  About  20  per 
cent  of  the  Greek  children  noted  peers  and  bad  people,  while  comparable  U.  S. 
white  percentages  chose  peers  and  those  with  no  authority. 

Children  saw  neither  themselves  nor  other  children  as  responsible  or 
effective  agents  to  secure  obedience.  Only  the  key  authority  figures  could 
enforce  obedience.  Younger  children,  peers,  and  strangers  were  considered 
powerless.  At  least  up  until  age  14  the  peer  group  did  not  exert  a decisive 
influence  on  compliant  styles.  Children  did  not  picture  themselves  or  others 
in  the  same  relative  authority  position  as  instrumental  in  their  following 
rules. 


The  only  cross-cultural  developmental  trend  perhaps  signaled  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  children  in  achieving  obedience.  The  age  difference  emerged 
on  the  younger  children  category,  the  answer  given  most  frequently  by  children 
in  four  countries.  In  five  out  of  seven  cultures,  all  except  India  and  U.  S. 
blacks,  older  children  less  often  said  younger  children  cannot  make  them  obey. 
The  slight  increase  in  the  "seif"  choice,  in  response  to  "Who  can  make  you 
follow  a rule?"  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  power  of  peers  rein- 
forces the  supposition  that  older  children  gain  some  conscious  awareness  that 
they  and  their  general  peer  group  affect  and  are  responsible  for  their  obey- 
ing rules. 

There  were  no  pan-cultural  sex  or  SES  patterns. 


Justice  of  Punishment 


To  complement  the  questions  on  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  laws,  chil- 
dren were  also  asked  a series  of  questions  on  the  justice  of  punishment. 

Like  the  PAR  status  and  role  problems,  these  questions  further  clarified 
children’s  feelings  toward  the  various  key  authorities--mother,  father, 
teacher,  and  policeman. 

In  response  to  the  query,  "Who  is  it  worst  for  you  to  be  punished  by?" 
a strong  cross-cultural  pattern  emerged  (see  Table  IX  A).  Children’s  defini- 
tion of  the  worst  punisher  was  affected  by  their  distal  or  proximal  relation- 
ship to  the  authority  and  the  sex  of  the  punisher.  For  all  cultures  except 
Japan  and  Italy,  the  policeman  was  considered  to  be  the  worst  punisher. 
Characteristic  of  children’s  responses  cross-nationally  were:  "Policeman 

beats  with  the  stick  and  one  has  to  be  in  the  jail  for  some  days,"  "police- 
man. At  home,  there  you  may  discuss  matters,  you  know,  why  one  does  like 
that.  The  police,  they  actually  have  got  more  power  than  the  school  and 
the  home  has,  you  know,"  and  "Policeman.  Because  if  you  get  put  in  jail 
you  gets  a hair  cut  and  you  will  get  stale  bread  and  water."  Frequencies 
of  policeman  choice  ranged  from  66  per  cent  in  Denmark  to  48  per  cent  in 
Greece. 
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With  the  exception  of  India  where  only  policeman  was  mentioned  fre- 
quently, father’s  punishment  was  rated  as  next  worst  by  sizeable  minorities* 
Male  authority  figures,  traditionally  associated  with  severe  disciplinary 
measures,  ranked  first.  But,  consistent  with  the  "power  to  enforce"  ques- 
tions, the  pr.^xiaai  father  figure  was  not  judged  as  bad  as  the  distal 
pol icemar . 

Generally  following  the  cross-cultural  pattern,  Italians  chose  the 
male  figures.  A substantial  proportion,  35  per  cent,  of  those  who  gave 
codable  responses  ranked  father  the  worst  punisher  and  policeman  next  worst. 
Although  the  magnitude  of  police  response  was  substantially  lower  for  Italy 
than  for  the  other  five  cultures,  this  authority  was  mentioned  by  more  than 
a 20  per  cent  minority.  Paralleling  their  pattern  on  "Who  can  make  you  fol- 
low a rule?"  Italian  children  cited  all  figures  less  often  than  children 
from  other  countries. 

In  stark  contrast  to  other  countries,  no  Japanese  ranked  the  police 
in  first  place  as  the  worst  punisher.  Perhaps  worst  was  seen  in  socio- 
emotional  rather  than  punitive  terms.  Japanese  children  more  than  res- 
pondents from  other  countries  viewed  parental  punishment  as  something  to 
be  avoided:  59  per  cent  chose  mother  and  48  per  cent  chose  father.  The 

personal  and  affiliative  qualities,  important  regardless  of  national  back- 
ground in  gaining  compliance,  also  affected  Japanese  children’s  feelings 
about  punishment.  The  proximal  figures  were  most  successful  in  procuring 
obedience.  Their  close  relationship  make  it  worst  to  be  punished  by  them 
as  well.  In  other  cultures  the  distal  policeman  was  the  worst  punisher, 
but  not  the  most  effective  rule  enforcer.  Except  for  Japan,  worst  seemed 
to  be  defined  in  punitive  terms.  Consistent  with  the  cross-cultural  PAR 
findings  on  the  difference  between  hitting  and  scolding,  the  justice  of 
authorities  who  employ  severe  punishment  may  be  diminished  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  infraction  is  not  comparable  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
punishment  technique;  therefore,  although  they  are  worst  punishers,  they 
are  not  considered  most  able  to  motivate  children  to  obey.  The  inverse 
relationship  found  between  enforcement  power  and  punishment  power  sug- 
gested that  factors  other  than  punitive  power  of  authority  figures  are 
more  influential  in  producing  compliance.  This  discrepancy  has  crucial 
implications  for  developing  strategies  that  in  the  long  rv.n  will  effect- 
uate obedience  to  rules  and  laws.  If  authorities  like  the  police  are  to 
be  pursuasive  socializers  and  perform  an  educative  role  in  society,  greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  developing  those  characteristics  embodied  by 
those  authorities  who  can  make  children  obey  or,  perhaps  more  appropriately 
stated,  make  children  want  to  obey. 

Not  even  a 20  per  cent  minority  of  children  from  any  culture  con- 
sidered teacher  worst.  Regardless  of  national  background  children  re- 
garded teacher  more  effective  in  gaining  compliance  than  policeman,  but 
did  not  see  the  punishment  power  of  this  authority  figure  presenting  a 
severe  threat.  The  teacher  is  in  the  tenuous  position  of  having  weaker 
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interpersonal,  emotional  ties  with  children  than  the  parent  figures  and  also 
of  having  less  punitive  power,  substantially  less  than  policeman  and  even 
less  than  parents. 

One  cross-cultural  developmental  trend  emerged.  In  five  of  seven  cul- 
tures, all  except  Japan  and  U.  S.  blacks,  younger  children  mentioned  police- 
man raoru  frequently  than  older  children.  This  pattern  suggested  that  older 
children  move  away  from  defining  the  worst  punisher  strictly  in  terras  of 
punitive  characteristics. 

There  were  no  pan-cultural  sex  or  SES  differences. 

Following  the  who  question,  children  were  asked  "Why  is  it  worst  to  be 
punished  by  (that  choice)?11  Their  answers  clarified  and  extended  the  fore- 
going interpretations  on  enforcement  power  and  punishment  power  (see  Table 
IX  E).  There  were  striking  pan-cultural  similarities.  With  the  exception 
of  Japan,  the  most  frequent  response  for  all  countries  was  severity  of  pun- 
ishment. This  dominant  tendency  to  fear  and  avoid  authority  figures  because 
of  the  harshness  of  their  potential  retribution  ranged  from  28  per  cent  for 
the  Italians  to  86  per  cent  for  the  U.  S.  blacks.  The  only  other  explanation 
given  by  sizeable  minorities  from  these  cultures  encompassed  the  dimensions 
of  power  and  reputation.  Most  power  was  mentioned  by  24  per  cent  of  the 
Danes,  and  giving  the  child  a bad  reputation,  by  20  per  cent  of  the  Greeks. 

The  saliency  of  severity  of  punishment  is  consistent  with  the  primacy  of 
the  policeman  as  worst  punisher.  Policemen  and  fathers,  the  second  male 
choice,  are  more  likely  to  employ  retributive  punishment  techniques  than 
female  figures. 

Only  a small  proportion  of  Japanese  children,  25  per  cent  responded 
to  this  question.  The  category  with  the  highest  proportion  of  responses, 

16  per  cent,  depicted  punishment  as  worst  because  the  punisher  loves  and 
helps  the  child.  The  figures  with  whom  they  share  a love  relationship  were 
the  figures  they  obey  and  those  who  it  is  worst  to  disobey.  Worst  punish- 
ment to  the  Japanese  child  is  not  that  of  physical  or  verbal  harshness  but 
the  temporary  withholding  of  the  mother’s  affection  (Langdon,  1967). 

No  consistent  age,  sex,  or  SES  patterns  emerged  across  cultures. 

In  answer  to  nWho  is  it  least  bad  for  you  to  be  punished  by?11  there 
was  no  strong  cross-cultural  pattern  (see  Table  IX  B).  Consistent  with  the 
responses  to  the  worst  punisher  question,  teacher  .punishment  was  feared  least  by 
children  from  four  cultures:  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States  blacks 

and  whites.  Greek  and  Indian  children  gave  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
choices  to  mother,  as  did  substantial  minorities  of  Danes  and  U.  S.  whites. 

Since  children  sought  to  avoid  severe  punishment,  the  female  figures  who 
generally  do  not  mete  out  harsh  punishment  were  described  at  least  bad. 

In  response  to  the  same  question,  80  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  children 
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chose  policeman*  In  no  other  culture  did  a substantial  proportion  of  chil- 
dren cite  policeman*  Only  minorities  in  Greece  and  Italy  gave  this  res- 
ponse* Moreover,  additional  minorities  in  these  two  cultures  and  Denmark 
chose  father,  the  other  male  figure  as  the  least  bad  punisher.  Judging 
from  previous  questions,  the  Japanese  were  more  concerned  with  maintaining 
affiliation  and  sustaining  an  affectionate  relationship  than  with  avoiding 
punishment.  Since  there  is  much  less  socio-emotional  involvement  in  a 
relationship  with  a policeman  than  a parent  figure,  punishment  by  him  was 
not  considered  as  bad.  Any  punishment  within  the  intimate  Japanese  family 
group  would  be  much  more  ignominious  than  that  imposed  by  an  outside,  im- 
personal figure.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  only  four  Japanese  children 
chose  teacher--the  most  frequent  choice  of  four  other  cultures — reflected 
the  influence  of  the  school  and  possibly  the  student-teacher  relationship. 
Traditionally  the  teacher  was  treated  as  a parent  substitute,  clearly  a 
more  personal,  intimate  authority  figure  than  policeman  (Langdon,  1967). 

There  were  no  pan-cultural  age,  sex,  or  SES  differences. 

Questions  from  the  perspective  of  the  child  as  the  aggressor  in 
punishing  did  not  yield  as  fruitful  a cross-cultural  picture  as  the  child 
as  victim  questions.  There  was  no  single  cross-cultural  response  to  11  Who 
is  it  worst  for  you  to  punish?"  parrallel  to  the  police  pattern  across  coun- 
tries on  11  Who  is  it  worst  to  be  punished  by?"  Children  did  not  predom- 
inantly select  one  figure  (see  Table  IX  C).  Pan-cultural ly  only  the  teacher 
figure  was  mentioned  infrequently,  never  by  even  a minority  of  20  per  cent. 
Regardless  of  national  background,  children  did  not  consider  teacher  worst 
to  be  punished  by  or  worst  to  punish.  Within  and  between  cultures,  children 
generally  dispersed  their  answers  among  father,  mother,  and  policeman.  At 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  children  from  every  culture,  except  Japan,  selected 
each  of  these  figures.  Indians  favored  father  and  mother  equally,  Greeks 
and  Italians  preferred  father,  Danes  and  U.  S.  blacks  chose  mother  most, 
and  U.  S.  whites  opted  for  policeman.  In  Japan,  where  the  number  of  res- 
ponses was  very  low,  children  primarily  thought  only  that  it  was  worst  to 
punish  the  policeman  figure. 

There  was  one  universal  age  trend.  In  every  culture  older  children 
less  often  selected  policeman.  This  age  decrease  was  consistent  with  the 
decrease  in  selecting  policeman  as  worst  punisher.  Both  these  patterns 
strongly  suggested  that  maturing  children  move  away  from  viewing  punish- 
ment of  a person  as  bad  because  of  high  punitive  power  and/or  fearing 
retaliation  to  other  considerations  such  as  love  or  respect. 

There  were  no  cross-cultural  sex  or  SES  trends. 

Following  11  Who  is  it  worst  to  punish?11  children  were  asked  "Why  is 
it  worst  to  punish  (that  choice)?"  There  was  no  dominant  cross-cultural 
response  (see  Table  IX  G).  In  fact,  in  comparison  to  other  questions, 
the  number  of  children  across  all  countries  giving  codable  answers  was 
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extremely  low.  Only  in  one  country  did  a majority  of  children  mention  one 
reason:  65  per  cent  of  the  Indians  said  it  was  worst  to  punish  a figure 
because  of  respect.  Furthermore,  in  only  three  cultures,  Greece,  U.  S. 
whites,  and  U.  S.  blacks,  did  more  than  a 20  per  cent  minority  agree  on  a 
single  explanation.  Greeks  explained  the  figure  loves  you  and  helps  you; 
children  from  the  United  States  described  the  figures*  severity  of  punish- 
ment. Just  as  there  was  no  substantial  agreement  within  or  between  cul- 
tures about  "Who  it  is  worst  to  punish?**  children  were  not  consistent  about 
"why.  ** 

Again  there  were  no  cross-cultural  age,  sex  or  SES  differences. 

Finally,  children  were  also  asked  "Who  is  it  least  bad  for  you  to 
punish?**  The  responses  to  this  question  further  explicated  cross-national 
patterns  (see  Table  IX  D).  In  six  out  of  seven  cultures,  all  except  Japan, 
children  rarely  portrayed  the  personal,  intimate  familial  figures,  mother 
and  father,  as  least  bad  to  punish.  Although  father  ranked  next,  after 
policeman,  possibly  because  of  the  greater  punitive  power  of  males,  he  was 
not  least  bad  to  punish.  His  close  relationship  to  the  child  rendered 
punishment  from  the  child  taboo.  Children  felt  less  bad  about  punishing 
a more  distal  figure--even  a powerful  or  punitive  one--than  a figure  with 
whom  they  had  affiliative  ties  and  shared  a meaningful,  trusting,  and  per- 
haps dependent  relationship.  Consequently,  policeman  was  the  single  most 
frequent  choice  for  Greece,  India,  and  Italy.  Danes  and  the  U*  S.  whites 
and  blacks  favored  teacher,  the  other  more  distal  figure.  Sizeable  minori- 
ties of  them--24,  23  and  33  per  cent  respectively--al so  mentioned  the  police- 
man. In  Greece  it  is  likely  that  a policeman  is  defined  by  the  family  as  a 
member  of  the  out-group.  Hostility  toward  out-graup  members  is  not  only 
accepted  but  is  a characteristic  of  Greek  behavior  (Triandis,  Vassiliou, 
and  Nassiakou,  1968).  Similarly,  in  India  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of 
respect  are  reserved  for  family  members,  making  punishment  of  an  outsider, 
e.g.,  a policeman,  less  subject  to  reproach  and  more  justified.  In  Italy, 
not  only  is  the  family  the  central  object  of  loyalty  and  affection  but, 
additionally,  the  political  system  is  deemed  distant  and  exploitive  (Al- 
mond and  Verba,  1963).  Perhaps,  the  policeman  retains  the  low  status 
acquired  as  representative  of  the  police  state  durfing  the  periods  of 
foreign  control  and  fascism  (Cesa-Bianehi,  Gorbascio  and  Bregani,  1969). 
Italians*  rejection  of  the  policeman,  representing  the  political-govern- 
mental system,  was  consistent  with  their  general  rejection  of  authority 
on  "Who  can  make  you  follow  a rule?*1 

Only  Japan  did  not  follow  the  cross-cultural  pattern.  For  the 
Japanese,  there  was  substantial  evidence  that  punishing  parents  was 
least  bad:  46  per  cent  answered  mother  and  a 27  per  cent  minority  said 

father.  A 28  and  25  per  cent  minority  of  Greeks  and  U.  S.  whites,  res- 
pectively, also  thought  punishing  mother  was  least  bad.  Since  in  Japan 
public  expressions  of  conflict  or  aggression  are  considered  detrimental 
and  shameful  for  the  family  reputation,  children  learn  to  restrain  their 
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aggressions  (Langdon,  1967).  Although  tolerated  within  the  confines  of  the 
family  group,  such  beharior  is  not  displayed  outside  the  home. 

There  were  two  cross-cultural  developmental  differences.  In  all  coun- 
tries except  Italy,  older  children  more  often  chose  policeman  as  least  bad 
to  punish.  Also  cross-culturally,  except  India  and  Italy,  younger  children 
mentioned  mother  mere.  Consistent  with  previous  findings,  with  maturity 
children  think  it  is  less  wrong  to  punish  a punitive,  distal  figure  than  a 
nurturant,  proximal  one.  Older  children  seemed  increasingly  to  respect  a 
close,  trusting  relationship  and  therefore  in  those  situations  felt  punish- 
ment was  less  acceptable  or  legitimate.  The  closer  figures  can  make  them 
obey  because  they  are  significant  others;  similarly  it  is  inappropriate  to 
aggress  against  them. 

No  striking  cross-cultural  sex  or  SES  patterns  emerged. 


Summary  of  Findings 


There  were  important  pan-cultural  patterns  in  children1 s oerceptions 
of  the  impact  of  status  and  sex  on  the  consistency  of  rules  and  the  inevi- 
tability of  detection.  Rules  were  not  seen  as  the  same  for  adults  and 
children.  And  cross-culturally  children  were  thought  to  be  more  likely 
to  get  away  with  rule-breaking  than  adults.  Furthermore,  children  gener- 
ally did  not  think  that  sex  had  a substantial  effect  on  the  consistency  of 
rules*  Although  there  was  some  developmental  shift  in  their  position,  chil- 
dren indicated  that  rules  were  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  There  was  less 
consensus  on  the  boy-girl  detection  question  than  on  the  adult-child  one. 
Within  and  between  cultures,  sex  appeared  to  make  some  difference  in  avoid- 
ing being  caught,  but  there  was  little  agreement  about  who  was  in  the  favored 
position,. 

Salient,  cross-cultural  trends  in  children’s  perceptions  of  various 
authority  figures  emerged  on  the  power  to  enforce  rules  and  laws  and  the 
justice  of  punishment  questions.  While  all  the  key  authority  figures-- 
mother,  father,  teacher,  policeman- -from  the  major  compliance  systems  were 
mentioned  as  able  to  obtain  compliance,  the  proximal  figures  were  con- 
sidered much  more  effective  enforcers  of  rules  than  the  distal  ones.  But, 
cross-culturally  figures  who  could  make  children  obey  were  not  chosen 
worst  to  be  punished  by.  The  policeman,  the  most  distal  figure,  overall 
was  ranked  worst.  With  the  exception  of  the  Japanese  who  perceived  of 
worst  punishment  in  love  and  socio-emot ional  terms,  children  primarily 
defined  worst  in  terms  of  punitive  power.  The  harsh  procedural  approach 
of  policeman  was  considered  the  worst  punishment;  however,  the  threat  of 
severe  punishment  was  not  as  effective  a deterrent  to  disobedience  as  a 
strongly  meaningful,  personal  affiliation.  Universally,  children  discri- 
minated between  authority  figures  and  were  rather  similar  in  their  notions 
of  them. 
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Cross-National  Interview  Sample  Description 


TABLE  III 


Outline  of  Interview 

I.  Concept  of  Rules  and  Laws 
II.  Justice  of  Rules 
II X e Breakability  vs.  Non-Breakability 

IV.  Consistency  of  Rules 

V.  Functions  of  Rules 

VI.  Power  to  Enforce  Rules  and  Laws 

VII.  Inevitability  of  Detection 

VIII.  Which  is  Worst  (crimes  against  people,  property  or  the  system) 
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Are  Rules  the  Same  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  By  SES  (cont'd) 
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Arc  Rules  the  Same  for  Adults  and  Children,  By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  3y  SES 
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TABLE  IV  D 

What  Rules  are  Different  for  Adults  and  Children 
By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  By  SES  (cont'd) 


Total  13  (8)  - 2 (1)  39  (17) 
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TABLE  IV  E 

Hhac  Rules  are  the  Same  for  Adults  and  Children 
3y  Nation,  By  Crade,  By  Sex,  By  SES  (cont'd) 


Boys  87  (26)  57  (17)  10  (3)  71  (15)  88  (23)  73  (22)  59  (19) 

Girls  83  (25)  53  (16)  13  (4)  87  (20)  88  (28)  77  (24)  48  (15) 

Low  SES  97  (29)  63  (19)  10  (3)  90  (17)  97  (29)  87  (27)  61  (20) 

High  SES  73  (22)  47  (14)  13  (4)  72  (18)  79  (22)  63  (19)  47  (14) 

Total  85  (51)  55  (33)  12  (7)  80  (35)  88  (51)  75  (46)  54  (34) 
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Does  Someone  Who  Breaks  a Rule  Always  Get  Caught 
By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  By  SES  (cont*d) 
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TABLE  VII  B 

Do  Sorae  Children  Get  Away  'Jith  Breaking  Rules 
By  Uation,  By  Oracle,  By  Sc::,  By  SES  (cont'd) 
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TABLE  VII  C 

Do  Some  Adults  Get  Away  V/ith  Breaking  Rules, 
By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  By  SES 
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TABLE  VII  C 

Do  Some  Adults  Get  Away  With  Breiiking  Rules, 
By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  By  SES  (cont'd) 
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TABLE  IX  C 

a 

Who  Is  It  Worst  For  You  To  Punish, 

By  Nation,  By  Grade,  By  Sex,  By  SES  (cont‘d) 


Total  12  (7)  8 (5)  13  (8)  9 (4)  24  (14) 
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Cross-National  Analysis  of  the  Picture  Aggression  Ratings 

by 

Leigh  Minturn 

Prepared  for  the  U.S*  Office  of  Education 
Contract  No*  0*E»  5-10-219 
Project  No*  2947 


Introduction 


The  Picture  Aggression  Rating  technique  has  been  described  in 
detail  in  the  chapter  pn  methodology.  The  technique  was  developed 
initially  by  Leigh  Minturn.  Some  preliminary  research  using  the 
instrument  was  done  with  Illinois  School  children,  (Minturn  and 
Lewis,  unpublished  report).  For  the  present  research,  the  pictures 
were  redrawn  as  necessary  to  represent  racial  and  clothing  differ- 
ences for  people-  of  the  various  countries. 

The  instrument  was  presented  to  the  children  in  the  form  of 
a series  i slides.  aach  slide  showed  two  people,  one  of  whom  is 
attacking  the  other  either  physically  or  verbally.  The  people  in 
the  pictures  include  boys,  girls,  mothers,  fathers,  teachers  and 
policemen.  The  combinations  were  limited  to  one  child  and  one 
adult  or  two  children;  that  is,  no  pictures  of  two  adults  were  in- 
cluded in  the  series.  The  combinations  depicted  are  designed  to 
depict  variation  by  age,  sex  and  status  of  the  adults.  By  varia- 
tion in  these  dimensions  the  PAR  depicts  just  and  unjust  aggres- 
sion. For  each  picture  the  children  were  asked  to  rate  the  degree 
of  wrongness  of  the  aggressor  and  the  victim.  Since  the  PAR  was 
designed  to  measure  normative,  rather  than  idiocyncratic  responses 
to  aggression,  a description  of  the  action,  i.e.,  nThis  is  a 
teacher  scolding  a boy,"  is  read  to  the  class  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  each  slide. 

The  Picture  Aggression  Rating  is,  then,  a semi-projective 
technique,  for  which  the  individuals  response  is  limited  to  a 
quantitative  measure.  The  analysis  of  the  responses  was  done 
along  the  dimensions  of  status,  adult  role,  sex  and  individual 
pictures.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  PAR  is  sensitive  both  to 
pan-cultural  similarities  and  national  variations. 
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Effect  of  Status 


Hypotheses 


A.  Aggressor  Ratings 

The  first  hypothesis  for  the  status  indices  is  that  the  rank 
order  of  the  aggressors  ratings,  from  most  to  least  wrong  will  be 
1.  children  attack  adults,  2.  children  attack  children,  3.  adults 
attack  children. 

This  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  children, 
of  the  fourth  grade  or  older,  will  have  internalized  the  belief 
that  adult  authority  figures  have  the  right  to  scold  children, 
while  children  do  not  have  the  right  to  reprimand  adults.  We, 
therefore,  expect  that  adults  punishing  children  will  be  judged 
to  be  less  wrong  than  children  scolding  adults. 

This  hypothesis  (CAA  > CAC  > AAC)  is  supported  for  all 
countries.  The  rank  order  is  as  expected  in  all  countries,  and 
all  differences  are  significant.  (See  Tables  I and  III). 


B.  Victims  Ratings 

The  second  hypothesis,  is  simply  the  converse  of  the  first, 
and  based  upon  the  same  assumption  of  norm  internalization.  This 
hypothesis  presumes  that  the  wrongness  of  the  victim  will  be  the 
opposite  of  the  wrongness  of  the  aggressors,  i.e.,  1.  children 
being  attacked  by  adults,  2.  children  being  attacked  by  children, 
3.  adults  being  attacked  by  children. 

The  total  rank  order  predicted  by  this  hypothesis  (AAC  > 

CAC  > CAA)  is  found  in  Greece,  India,  Japan,  and  the  U. S.  White 
sample,  but  received  only  partial  support  in  other  cultures. 

(See  Tables  I and  II). 

In  Italy  adult  victims  of  children,  are,  as  hypothesized, 
judged  to  be  lass  wrong  than  child  victims  of  children.  No  signi- 
ficant difference  appears  between  the  ratings  of  children  being 
attacked  by  adults  vs.  children  being  attacked  by  other  children. 
Contrary  to  prediction,  children  being  attacked  by  adult3  are 
judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  are  adults  being  attacked  by  chil- 
dren. While  this  difference  is  small  it  is  significant.  Thus 
the  rank  order  for  Italy  is  CAA  > CAC  = AAC. 

In  Denmark,  as  in  Italy,  children  being  attacked  by  adults 
are  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  are  adults  being  attacked  by 
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children.  For  the  other  two  pairs  of  ratings  the  results  are  as 
predicted.  The  rank  order  for  Denmark  is  CAA  > AAC  > CAC. 

In  the  US  Black  sample  we  find  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  AAC  and  CAA  ratings  and  that,  contrary  to 
prediction,  adults  being  attacked  by  children  are  judged  to  be 
more  wrong  than  children  being  attacked  by  adults.  The  resulting 
rank  order  is  AAC  = CAA  > CAC. 

The  common  element  across  the  judgements  of  children  from  the 
Italian,  Danish  and  the  U.S.  Black  samples  is  that  the  CAA  ratings 
are  higher  than  the  CAC  ratings.  Children  from  these  cultures 
judge  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  to  be  more  wrong  than  child 
victims  of  child  aggression.  The  reasons  for  this  phenomena  are 
examined  in  the  next  section. 

Comparison  of  Status  Ratings  Across  Cultures 


Examination  of  Figures  12  and  16  indicates  that  children  in 
all  samples  judge  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than  victims  for  the 
child-attacks-child  indices,  except  for  a minor  cross-over  in 
India.  Conversely  children,  in  all  societies,  judge  victims  to 
be  more  wrong  than  aggressors  for  the  adul t-attacks-child  and 
child-attacks  adult  indices.  The  greatest  differences  in  aggres- 
sor vs.  victim  wrongness  judgements  appears  for  the  child-at taclcs- 
adult  indices.  The  wrongness  judgements  of  child-to-adul t aggres- 
sors is  so  high  for  the  Italian  and  Black  children  that  the  scale 
for  these  ratings  had  to  be  broken  at  the  bottom  to  accommodate 
means  greater  than  six  on  a seven  point  scale.  (See  Figs.  12  and 
16,  Child  Attacks  Adult). 

The  basis  for  the  deviation  of  the  Italian,  Danish  and  Black 
samples,  from  the  expected  rank  order  appears  to  be  their  unusually 
high  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  adult  victims.  (See  Fig.  16, 

Child  Attacks  Adult).  Children  cf  these  three  samples  rate  adult 
victims  higher  in  wrongness  than  do  the  children  of  any  of  the 
other  societies.  However,  their  judgements  of  victims  wrongness 
in  child-to-child  aggression  are  not  unusual.  (See  Fig.  16, 

Child  Attacks  Child).  One  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is 
the  unusually  high  CAA  victim  ratings  which  leads  these  children 
to  regard  CAA  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than  CAC  victims. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  same  three  samples  show 
the  lowest  ratings  of  wrongness  for  the  AAC  inde:<.  (See  Fig.  16, 
Adult  Attacks  Child),  a phenomena  which  also  contributes  to  their 
deviency  from  expected  rank  ordering  of  the  status  indices.  Chil- 
dren of  these  societies  evidently  regard  children  being  attacked 
by  adults  to  be  unusually  rightous,  and  adults  being  attacked  by 
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children  to  be  unusual  1 y wrong.  It  would  seem  that  Danish,  Italian 
and  American  Black  children  have  internalized  guilt  concerning  aggres- 
sion across  the  age-status  dimension  ie*s  completely  than  the  chil- 
dren in  other  societies. 

Some  interview  data  indicates  that  the  most  fro^uent  reason 
why  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  may  be  judged  to  be  quite 
wrong  is  that  they  must  have  done  something  unusually  wrong  for 
such  a situation  to  occur.  Some  children  also  maintain  that  it  i3 
intrinsically  wrong  for  adults  to  ailjv  themselves  to  be  scolded 
by  children. 

The  children  of  the  United  States  3nd  India  appear  to  be  polar 
opposites  on  their  judgement s:  of  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  and 
victims.  Both  the  white  United  States  samples  are  highor  than 
other  countries  on  their  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  aggressors 
and  lowest  on  their  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  victims,  while  the 
Indian  children  arc  relatively  low  on  their  ratings  of  the  wrong- 
ness of  aggressors  and  high  on  their  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of 
victims*  Japanese  children  are  low  in  their  ratings  of  both  aggres- 
sors and  victims,  when  rating  pictures  depicting  children  attacking 
adults.  This  may  be  a response  sot  effect* 


Sampling  Variation 
A*  Age 

Inspection  of  Figures  12  and  16  and  Table  III  indicates  chats 
For  the  adult s-att acking-children  and  the  children-at t acking-adul t s 
indices,  the  cross-national  dispersion  is  greatest  in  grade  four 
for  the  aggressors1  ratings  and  greatest  in  grade  eight  for  the 
victims*  ratings.  Thus,  as  children  grow  older  they  reach  greater 
International  agreement  on  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  and  less 
international  agreement  on  the  wrongness  of  victims,  when  the 
a88re35l°n  directed  across  status  dimensions,  either  up  or 
down*  The  dispersion  on  the  aggressors  * :-ad  victims*  ratings  for 
chi ld-to-chi Id  aggression  is  approximately  equal  for  all  age 
grouns. 

In  addition  to  those  differences  in  variance,  some  pan- 
cultural  age  trends  in  the  direction  of  the  ratings  are  evident. 

For  the  child-attacks-adul t indo*',  children  in  most  countries 
rate  the  aggressor  as  increasingly  less  wrong  and  the  victim  as 
increasingly  more  wrong,  as  they  grow  older.  They  also  tend  to 
rate  aggressors  as  increasingly  less  wrong  for  the  child-at t acks- 
child  indices,  but  the  ratings  of  victim* s wrongness  remain 
essentially  the  same.  The  ratings  of  wrongness  of  both  aggres- 
sors and  victims  are  the  most  uniform  across  age  for  the  adult- 
at t acks-child  index  (except  for  Italian  and  Danish  victims 
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ratings).  Thus  the  perception  of  the  wrongness  of  adult  aggression 
stabilizes  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  perception  of  the  wrongness 
of  child  aggression,  whereas  the  perception  of  the  wrongness  of 
children  as  victims  of  aggression  stabilizes  earlier  than  the  per- 
ception of  the  wrongness  of  adults  as  victims  of  aggression. 

B.  Sex 

Table  IV  shows  the  means  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  status 
indices.  Table  V shows  that  where  sex  differences  in  judgements 
of  the  status  indices  appear  girls  invariably  judge  child  aggres- 
sors to  be  more  wrong  than  do  boys,  while  boys  invariably  Judge 
child  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  girls*  Apparently  girls 
tend  to  internal  ire  guilt  about  aggression  more  completely  than 
do  boys,  while  boys  rationalize  aggression  by  emphasizing  the 
wrongness  of  the  victims. 

C.  ScS 

Table  VI  shows  the  means  for  low  and  high  Sc.$  children  on 
the  status  indices. 

The  only  SeS  differences  appearing  with  any  consistent 
frequency  arc  in  the  aggressor  ratings  for  the  adult  attacks 
child  index.  Middle  class  children  in  Denmark,  Greece,  Italy 
and  United  States  (White)  judge  adult  aggressors  to  be  more 
wrong  than  to  lower  class  children.  Aside  from  this  general 
effect,  S£S  differences  do  not  appear;  either  in  the  other 
aggressor  ratings  or  in  r he  - (ctiui  ratings. 


effect  of  Kole 


A.  Aggressor  Ratings 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  rank  order  hypotheses 
was  not  checked  for  the  role  indices.  However,  visual  inspec- 
tion of  Figure  10  and  Table  Vll  reveals  that  without  exception 
child  aggressors  are  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  adult  aggres- 
sors, holding  role  of  adult  constant.  That  is,  children  scold- 
ing teachers  are  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  teachers  scolding 
children;  children  scolding  policemen  are  judged  to  be  more 
wrong  than  policemen  scolding  children  and  children  scolding 
parents  are  Judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  parents  scolding  chil- 
dren. Comparison  of  Figure  10  for  children  scold  children  with 
the  other  scolding  indices,  reveals  that  these  ratings  have  n 
middle  position  betwe *n  the  chi Id- to-adul t indices  and  the  adult- 
to-child  indices  for  a* 1 societies  and  ell  three  adult  roles. 
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Ue  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  predicted  rank  order  of 
CAA  > CAC  > AAC  holds  for  all  of  the  scolding  indices,  vjithout 
exception*  (Note  the  scale  difference  in  Fig*  10  for  the  AAC, 

CAC  and  CAA  indices.  ) 

B.  Victims  Ratings 

Since  the  adult -to-child  and  child-to-child  indices  contain 
pictures  of  hitting  as  well  as  scolding,  whereas  the  child-to- 
adult  indices  do  not,  the  indices  are  not  entirely  comparable, 
and  the  failure  of  the  victims  ratings  to  conform  to  the  hypothe- 
sised rank  order  in  some  countries,  might  be  due  to  this  non-com- 
parability. An  examination  of  the  role  indices,  which  contain 
only  scolding  pictures,  however,  indicates  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  If  one  compares  Figure  14  and  Table  VII  the  three  adult- 
to-child  scolding  indices,  i.e.,  parents-scold-children,  teachers- 
scold-children  and  ool icemen- scol d-chil dren , with  the  index  of 
children-scold-children,  and  the  three  child  scolding  adult  in- 
dices, i.e.,  chil dren-scol d-parents,  chlldren-scold-teachers  and 
children-scold-pol ice,  one  finds  the  results  do  not  differ  from 
the  ones  just  reported.  The  data  for  Greece,  India  and  Japan 
and  U.S.  Ohite  show  that  the  rank  order  of  wrongness  of  the 
victims  is  as  predicted:  (1)  adults  being  scolded  by  children 

for  parents,  teachers  and  policemen  victims  and  (2)  children 
being  scolded  by  adults,  for  parent,  teacher  and  policemen 
aggressors,  with  the  children  scolding  children  index  always 
appearing  in  rank  two. 

In  Italy  and  Denmark  this  complete  rank  order  appears  only 
in  grade  four.  However,  the  children  being  scolded  by  the  three 
types  of  adults  are  always  judged  to  be  most  wrong  in  Italy  and 
judged  to  be  most  wrong  by  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade  Danish 
children. 

Only  the  United  States  Black  sample  fails  to  show  any 
consistency  in  the  ranking  of  these  indices.  For  th^se  chil- 
dren the  rise  in  the  judgements  of  v;rongness  of  adult  victims 
is  so  sharp  with  increasing  age,  that  eighth  grade  Black  chil- 
dren Judge  adult  victims  of  child  aggression  io  be  more  wrong 
than  child  victims  of  adult  aggression.  (Note  scale  differ- 
ences in  Fig.  14  for  the  AAC,  CAC  and  CAA  indices.) 

Comparison  of  Role  Ratings  Across  Cultures 

Turning  to  the  relationship  between  aggressors  and  victims 
we  find  that  all  three  adult  aggressors,  Parents,  policemen  and 
teachers,  are  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  their  victims.  (See 
Table  VII  and  Figures  10  and  14:  note  scale  difference  between 
Figures  10  and  14  for  these  indices.)  Children  scolding  children 
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are  also  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  are  their  victims,  in  some 
societies  while  aggressors  and  victims  are  judged  to  be  about 
equally  wrong  by  children  in  other  societies.  T7hen  the  child- 
to-adult  indices  are  considered  we  find  that  the  child  aggres- 
sors are  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  their  adult  victims  irres- 
pecting  of  the  role  of  the  adult.  (Note  scale  differences 
between  Figs.  10  and  14  for  these  indices.) 

We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  aggressors  in  adult-to- 
child  aggression  are  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  their  victims, 
while  aggressors  in  child- to-adul t aggression  are  judged  to  be 
more  wrong  than  their  victims,  irrespective  of  whether  the  adult 
is  a parent,  teacher  or  policeman.  Judgements  of  the  relative 
justice  of  aggressors  and  victims  in  child-to-child  aggression 
varies  from  country  to  country. 

The  Italian,  Danish  and  Black  children  have  the  highest 
wrongness  ratings  for  adult  victims  for  parents,  policemen  and 
teachers  (see  Fig.  14),  indicating  that  their  judgements  are 
not  specific  to  a particular  adult  role.  They  are  also  con- 
sistently low  in  their  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  child  vic- 
tims, irrespective  of  the  role  of  the  adult  aggressor. 

The  low  ratings  of  the  Japanese  children,  particularly  on 
judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  child  aggressors  is  evident  across 
most  of  the  role  indices.  However,  the  opposition  of  the  Indian 
and  US  White  samples,  evident  in  the  status  indices,  appears  only 
intermittantly  throughout  the  role  ratings,  and  is  best  discussed 
in  the  national  chapters  for  these  societies. 


Sampling  Variation 


A.  Age 

The  role  indices  divide  the  status  indices  by  parent, 
teacher  and  policeman,  and  reflect  both  the  overall  trends 
apparent  in  the  status  indices  and  differential  perception  of 
adult  role  models.  In  the  adult-attacks-children  indices,  the 
convergence  with  age  of  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  aggres- 
sors and  dispersion  in  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  victims 
is  most  evident  in  the  ratings  of  parent s-scolding-children  and 
least  evident  in  the  ratings  of  policeraen-scolding-children, 
with  teachers-scolding-children  in  an  intermediate  position. 

The  trend  does  appear  in  all  three  indices.  (See  Figures  10 
and  14  and  Table  VII). 

This  convergence-divergence  trend  also  appears  for  all  of 
the  children-scolding-adult  indices.  For  these  child-to-adult 
measures  the  trend  is  most  prominent  for  the  ratings  of  nictures 
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in  which  teachers  and  policemen  are  the  victims.  The  exception 
to  this  generalization  is  the  Japanese  sample,  which  is  deviant 
from  all  others  for  these  ratings,  in  that  these  children  drop 
sharply  in  their  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  children  aggressing 
against  adults  in  grade  eight. 

The  mean  wrongness  ratings  of  aggressors  and  victims  varies 
from  .one  adult  role  to  another  within  society,  indicating  that 
the  children  do  perceive  these  three  adult  roles  as  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  details  of  these  shifts  varies  from  country  to 
country  and  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  stability  of  judgements  of  wrongness  of  adult  aggressors, 
relative  to  child  aggressors,  and  the  stability  of  judgements  of 
wrongness  of  child  victims  relative  to  adult  victims  is  not  as 
evident  in  the  role  indices,  as  it  was  in  the  status  indices, 
but  can  still  be  noted. 

The  increase  in  the  perception  of  the  wrongness  of  adult 
victims,  occurs  in  all  societies  except  India  and  Greece  and  is 
particularly  marked  for  U*S,  Blacks.  The  breakdown  of  the 
aggressors  ratings  shows  that  the  decrease  in  wrongness  judge- 
ments of  child  aggressors  occurs  primarily  for  the  child-scolds- 
teacher  and  child-scolds-pol iceman  ratings,  and  does  not  appear 
in  the  child-scolds-parent  index. 

Danish,  Italian  and  U.S#  Black  children,  the  three  groups 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  rank  order 
of  status  indices,  show  a marked  decline  in  the  wrongness  judge- 
ments of  child  victims  of  adult  aggression,  particularly  when  the 
adult  is  a teacher  or  policeman.  Other  countries,  however,  show 
the  stability  of  judgements  for  adult-to-child  aggression,  evident 
in  the  status  indices. 

B.  Sex 

Table  VIII  shows  the  means  of  the  role  indices  for  girls  and 
boys.  Table  IX  shows  the  direction  of  sex  differences  in  the 
judgements  of  the  role  indices.  The  single  exceptions  to  the 
finding  that  girls  tend  to  judge  child  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong 
than  do  boys,  appear  in  the  child-hit s-child  ratings  of  the  Indian 
sample  and  the  parent-scolds-child  indices  of  the  U.S.  White  sample. 
Boys  judge  child  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  girls,  except  in 
India,  where  girls  judgements  are  consistently  higher  than  those  of 
boys.  Again  we  find  that  the  judgements  of  wrongness  across  the 
age-status  dimension  are  relatively  unaffected  by  the  roJ e of  the 
rdult  in  question. 
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C • ScS 

Table  X shows  the  means  of  role  indices  for  children  of  low 
and  high  S3S.  The  observation  that  middle  class  children  in  some 
societies  judge  adult  aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  lower 
class  children*,  appears  to  be  primarily  a function  of  the  parent- 
hits-child  indices  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


Effect  of  Action 


Hypotheses 

A*  Aggressor  Ratings 

The  first  hypothesis  concerning  action  is  that  an  aggressor 
using  physical  aggression  will  be  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than 
an  aggressor  using  verbal  aggression.  Thus,  we  would  expect  that 
parents  hitting  children  would  be  worse  than  parents  scolding 
children  and  that  children  hitting  children  would  be  worse  than 
children  scolding  children. 

This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  for  children  of  ill  countries 
and  nli  grades,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  Indian  children 
judge  parents  to  be  about  equally  wrong  whether  they  are  hitting 
or  scolding  children.  Children  hitting  other  children  are  judged 
to  be  more  wrong  than  children  scolding  children,  without  excep- 
tion. (Compare  Figure  10  for  these  indices  and  see  Table  VII). 

B.  Victims  Ratings 

The  second  action  hypothesis  is  that  children  being  hit, 
whether  by  parents  or  by  children,  would  be  judged  to  be  more 
wrong  than  children  being  scolded  by  the  comparable  figure. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed.  In  general,  children  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  ages  judge  the  victims  of  physical  and 
verbal  aggression  to  be  about  equally  wrong.  This  is  true  for 
both  parental  and  child  aggressors.  Thus,  children  judge  the 
victims  of  physical  and  verbal  aggression  to  be  equally  wrong, 
while  at  the  same  time  condemning  the  use  of  physical  punish- 
ment more  severely  than  the  use  of  scolding.  (Compare  Figure 
14  for  these  indices  and  see  Table  VII). 

Comparison  of  Ratings  Across  Cultures 

This  finding,  when  applied  to  parents,  has  important  impli- 
cations for  identification  theory  and  the  effectiveness  of  physi- 
cal punishment  as  a disciplinary  technique.  There  is  ample 
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evidence  that  physical  punishment  is  a relatively  ineffective  form 
of  punishment  when  applied  to  children,  less  effective  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  animal  data.  These  data  suggest  that  one 
reason  for  this  ineffectiveness  is  that  when  parents  use  physical 
punishment  they  diminish,  in  children's  eyes,  the  justice  of  their 
authority,  because  in  the  children's  estimation,  the  magnitude  of 
the  infraction  is  not  comparable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  response. 
If  children  judged  both  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  to  be  more 
wrong,  when  physical  punishment  is  used,  the  relative  distance  be- 
tween the  wrongness  of  the  aggressor  and  the  wrongness  of  the  vic- 
tim might  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  scolding  situation.  However, 
since  the  "physical"  aggressor  is  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  the 
"verbal"  aggressor,  while  their  respective  victims  are  equal  in  the 
wrongness  of  their  infraction,  the  effect  is  that  the  person  who 
resorts  to  violence  simply  impairs  the  justice  of  his  authority, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  his  victim's  sense  of  guilt. 

It  is  most  interesting  that  this  effect  is  strong  enough  to 
override  variation  in  age,  sex,  SES  and  society.  These  data  would 
suggest  that  children  are  virtually  unanimous  in  their  judgement 
that  hitting  is  very  wrong,  and  does  not  occur  simply  when  the 
victim  has  committed  a serious  offense. 


Sampling  Variations 

A.  Age 

Significant  age  changes  occur  in  some  societies  for  these 
ratings.  However,  they  are  not  consistent  in  direction  from 
society  to  society,  and  are  best  discussed  in  the  national  chap- 
ters. (See  Figures  10  and  14  for  hitting  indices). 

B.  Sex 


Table  IX  shows  that  no  sex  differences  occur  in  the  ratings 
of  parents  hitting  children.  Italian  boys  judge  children  being 
hit  by  parents  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  Italian  girls,  but  this 
is  the  only  sex  difference  for  the  victims  ratings  of  this  index. 

On  the  other  hand,  girls  in  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  United 
States,  judge  children  hitting  other  children  more  severely  than 
do  boys.  The  only  country  where  boys  consider  children  hitting 
other  children  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  girls  is  India.  Only 
two  significant  sex  differences  appear  for  the  victims  ratings 
of  this  index.  Victims  of  physical  aggression  by  children  are 
judged  more  severly  by  Indian  girls  and  U.S.  White  boys. 

The  only  pan-cultural  generalization  which  can  be  drawn  from 
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these  data  is  chat  sex  differences  do  no  appear  for  judgements  of 
parental  physical  aggression,  and  that  girls  usually  judge  the  child 
victims  of  such  aggression  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  boys. 

C.  SES 

Danish,  Greek,  Italian  and  U.S.  White  middle  class  children 
judge  parents  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  lower  class  children  of 
these  countries,  when  they  are  physically  aggressive.  In  Denmark, 
Greece  and  Italy  middle  class  children  are  also  more  severe  in 
their  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  children  using  physical  aggres- 
sion. The  only  significant  SES  difference  appearing  in  the  victims 
ratings  for  the  hitting  indices  is  that  lower  class  Danish  children 
judge  children  being  hit  by  parents  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  middle 
class  Danish  children.  (See  Table  X). 


Effect  of  Sex 

Hypotheses 

A.  Aggressor  Ratings 

The  aggressor  rating  hypotheses  for  the  .sex  indices  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  aggression  is  more  permissable  for  males 
than  for  females  in  most  societies.  On  this  premise  we  constructed 
two  hypotheses,  1.  aggression  by  females  will  be  worse  than  aggres- 
sion by  males  and  2#  aggression  to  females  will  be  worse  than 
aggression  to  males.  Thus  the  hypothesized  • ank  order  for  the 
aggressor  ratings  is,  1.  feraale-to-female,  2.  female-to-male,  3. 
raale-to-feraale  and  4.  raale-to-raale.  (FAF  > FAM  > MAF  > MAM). 

Examination  of  the  directions  of  the  t tests  presented  in 
Table  XI  reveals  the  total  rank  order  shown  in  Table  XII.  No 
society  ranks  all  four  indices  as  predicted  by  the  above  hypo- 
theses. The  first  hypothesis  is  confirmed.  Irrespective  of  the 
sex  of  the  victims,  the  two  indices  with  female  aggressors  always 
appear  in  ranks  one  and  two,  while  the  two  indices  with  male  aggres- 
sors always  appear  in  ranks  three  and  four,  (except  in  India  where 
the  MAF  and  MAM  indices  have  equal  ranks).  Thus  we  can  conclude 
that  aggression  by  females  is  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  aggres- 
sion by  males. 

The  hypothesis  that  aggression  to  females  is  worse  than 
aggression  to  males,  is  definitely  not  confirmed.  Without  excep- 
tion, feraale-to-male  aggression  is  judged  to  be  the  most  wrong, 
and  female-to-female  aggression  is  ranked  second.  Aggression  to 
males,  therefore,  is  judged  to  be  worse  than  aggression  to  females 
when  the  aggressor  is  a female. 
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The  societies  vary,  however,  in  their  ranking  of  the  male 
aggressor  indices.  The  hypothesis  that  raale-to-feraale  aggression 
will  be  iudged  to  be  worse  than  male-to-raale  aggression  is  not 
confirm  :-  in  Greece,  India,  Italy  and  among  U.S.  whites,  where 
male-to-f *.;Aale  aggression  is  judged  to  be  least  wrong.  In  Japan 
the  MAM  and  MAF  indices  have  equal  ranks.  The  only  two  samples 
confirming  the  prediction  for  the  male  aggressor  indices  are  the 
Danish  and  U.S*  Black  samples. 

The  most  usual  rank  order  of  the  aggressors  ratings  is, 

1.  FAM,  2.  FAF,  3.  MAM  and  4.  MAF.  Thus  while  aggression  by 
females  is  considered  to  be  worse  than  aggression  by  males, 
aggression  to  females  is  generally  considered  to  be  less  serious 
than  aggression  to  males-  In  interpreting  these  results,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  pictures  depict  verbal 
aggression,  and  that  the  children  shown  are  pre-adolescent  and 
of  comparable  size.  The  only  picture  involving  cross-sex  physi- 
cal aggression  by  an  adult  male  is  the  one  showing  the  father 
hitting  his  daughter.  The  results,  therefore,  should  not  be 
generalized  to  conflict  between  adult  men  and  women  without 
further  investigation. 

B.  Victims  Ratings 

Some  hypotheses  concerning  the  victims  ratings  of  the  sex 
indices  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  victims  of  justi- 
fied aggression  will  be  presumed  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  vic- 
tims of  unjustified  aggression.  This  reasoning  would  predict 
that  the  wrongness  ratings  of  victims  would  have  the  opposite 
rank  order  from  that  of  the  aggressor  ratings,  i.e.,  1*  raale- 
to-male,  2.  male-to-f eraale,  3.  feraale-to-male  and  4*  feraale- 
to-female.  (MAM  > MAF  > FAM  > FAF). 

Alternatively  one  might  argue  that  an  individual  who  had 
elicited  unjust  aggression  might  be  more  guilty  than  one  who  was 
engaged  in  a just  combat.  On  the  assumption  that  aggression 
across  sex  lines  is  usually  less  justified  than  aggression  with- 
in sex,  this  hypothesis  leads  us  to  predict  that  the  victims  of 
within  sex  aggression  will  be  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  the 
victims  of  cross  sex  aggression.  (MAF  > MAM  and  FAM  > FAF). 

The  t tests  for  differences  between  the  victims  ratings  are 
shown  in  Table  XI.  Examination  of  the  direction  of  these  differ- 
ences reveals  the  total  rank  order  presented  in  Table  XII.  Clearly 
no  pan  cultural  similarity  of  ranking  appears  in  these  data.  The 
only  society  where  all  four  indices  are  ranked  according  to  pre- 
diction is  Japan.  One  could  infer  from  the  Japanese  data  that 
victims  of  justified  aggression  are  presumed  to  be  more  wrong 
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than  the  victims  of  unjust  aggression. 

Turning  to  the  assumption  that  cross  sex  aggression  is  less 
justified  than  within  sex  aggression  we  find  that  the  hypothesis 
that  MAF  victims  will  be  worse  than  MAM  victims  is  confirmed  for 
the  Greek,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  U.S.  White  samples,  but  discon- 
firmed  for  the  Italian,  Danish  and  U.S.  Black  samples.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  victims  of  FAM  aggression  wii  be  more  wrong  than  vic- 
tims of  FAF  aggression  is  confirmed  for  the  Italian,  Japanese, 
Danish  and  U.S,  Black  samples,  but  disconfirmed  for  the  Greek, 
Indian  and  U.S.  White  samples. 

Although  each  hypothesis  is  confirmed  in  four  out  of  seven 
societies,  closer  inspection  of  the  data  reveals  that  in  fact  the 
wrongness  judgements  of  the  children  are  evidently  influenced  by 
the  specific  sex  of  the  victim,  rather  than  whether  the  aggression 
is  within  sex  or  across  sex.  Children  in  the  Greek,  Indian,  and 
U.S.  White  samples  always  judge  female  victims  to  be  more  wrong 
than  male  victims,  if  the  sex  of  the  aggressor  is  held  constant# 
(MAF  > MAM  and  FAF  > FAM)  while  children  in  the  Italian,  Danish 
and  U.S.  Black  samples,  judge  male  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than 
female  victims,  again  holding  the  sex  of  the  aggressor  constant. 
(MAM  > MAF  and  FAM  > FAF). 

These  overall  ratings  actually  mask  substantial  differences 
between  the  ratings  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  sex  indices.  We 
shall,  therefore,  postpone  discussion  of  these  ratings  until  the 
section  dealing  with  sampling  variation. 


Comparison  of  Ratings  Across  Cultures 

Figures  11  and  15  show  that  in  general  aggressors  and  vic- 
tims are  judged  to  be  about  equal  in  wrongness  for  the  sex  in* 
dices,  although  there  is  some  tendency  to  judge  male  victims  to 
be  less  wrong  than  female  aggressors  in  the  f emale-attacks-male 
index. 


The  dispersion  across  societies  in  judgements  of  victims1 
wrongness  is  smaller  than  the  dispersion  in  judgements  of  aggres- 
sors’ wrongness  for  all  four  sex  indices.  Apparently  there  is 
greater  international  agreement  concerning  the  range  of  victims’ 
wrongness  than  there  is  on  the  range  of  aggressors"  wrongness. 

It  is  notable  that  the  differences  in  wrongness  judgements 
do  not  vary  widely  across  the  four  indices.  All  judgements  of 
the  wrongness  of  aggressors  fall  between  three  and  five,  while 
judgements  of  the  victims*  wrongness  fall  between  3 and  4. 
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In  the  cross-country  ranking  of  the  aggressors  ratings,  the 
two  U.S.  samples  are  consistently  high.  The  U.S.  Black  children 
are  particularly  severe  in  their  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of 
aggressors*  Japanese  children  are  always  lowest  in  their  judge- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  for  these  indices. 

In  the  ranking  of  victims  ratings,  we  find  that  the  Indian 
children  are  always  highest,  and  the  U«S*  Black  children  are 
always  lowest  in  their  judgements  of  victims  wrongness  for  these 
indices. 

Sampling  Variations 


A.  Age 

Table  XIII  shows  the  means  for  the  sex  indices  for  children 
of  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  grades.  In  the  Indian  and  UoS*  Black 
samples  fourth  grade  children  judge  all  four  aggressors  to  be  more 
wrong  than  do  older  children.  U*S.  White  children  judge  MAM,  FAM 
and  FAF  aggression  to  be  more  wrong  in  the  fourth  grade,  than  do 
older  children;  while  this  same  effect  appears  in  the  Italian 
sample  for  the  MAM  and  FAF  indices.  These  are  the  only  signifi- 
cant linear  age  differences  for  the  aggressor  ratings  of  the  sex 
indices.  In  all  cases  fourth  grade  children  make  more  severe 
judgements  about  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  than  do  the  children 
of  the  sixth  or  eighth  grades. 

Curvilinear  grade  effects  appear  in  the  Japanese  data  for 
the  MAF,  FAM  and  FAF  indices.  These  are  covered  in  the  Japanese 
chapter* 

Age  effects  are  rare  in  the  victims  ratings  and  are  not 
particularly  consistent  across  cultures.  Males  being  attacked 
by  females  are  judged  to  be  most  wrong  by  eighth  grade  children 
in  Greece  and  Italy  and  sixth  grade  U.S.  Black  children.  The 
U*S.  Black  children  show  significant  age  effects  for  all  vic- 
tims ratings  of  the  sex  indices.  Males  attacking  males  and 
females  attacking  females  are  judged  most  severly  by  eighth 
graders,  while  males  attacking  females  are  judged  more  severely 
by  both  sixth  and  eighth  graders  than  by  fourth  graders* 

Curvilinear  grade  effects  appear  in  the  U*S*  White  sample 
for  the  MAM  and  MAF  indices;  sixth  graders  make  the  most  severe 
judgements  of  victims  for  these  indices. 

One  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  where  age  differences 
appear  for  these  sex  indices,  younger  children  make  the  more 
severe  judgements  of  aggressor  wrongness,  while  older  children 
make  the  more  severe  judgements  of  victim  wrongness. 
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B.  Sex 

The  total  means  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  four  sex  indices 
appear  in  Table  XIV.  The  rank  order  of  these  means  appears  in 
Table  XII.  These  rank  orders  indicate  that  boys  and  girls  show 
substantial  differences  in  their  judgements  about  the  relative 
wrongness  of  the  four  sex  indices. 

We  will  first  consider  the  judgements  of  boys,  which  show 
considerably  more  pan-cultural  agreement  than  do  the  judgements 
of  girls.  Without  exception  boys  judge  f emale-to-male  aggres- 
sion to  be  the  most  wrong.  Feraale-to-feraale  aggression  is  judged 
to  be  second  in  wrongness,  although  Indian  boys  judge  it  to  be 
equal  to  raale-to-male  aggression  in  wrongness.  Thus  the  first 
hypothesis  that  aggression  by  females  will  be  considered  more 
wrong  than  aggression  by  males,  is  strongly  confirmed  for  vir- 
tually all  countries. 

The  hypothesis  that  male-to-feraale  aggression  will  be  judged 
to  be  more  wrong  than  raale-to-male  aggression  is,  however,  defini- 
tely disconf irmed.  Danish  boys  judge  raale-to-male  aggression  to 
be  least  wrong,  with  male-to-feraale  aggression  in  third  place. 

They  are  therefore,  the  only  male  group  conforming  to  the  original 
hypothesis..  In  other  countries  boys  judge  male-to-feraale  aggres- 
sion as  being  the  least  wrong,  with  raale-to-male  aggression  hold- 
ing third  place,  except  in  the  Indian  sample  where  it  is  tied  for 
second  place. 

Obviously  the  original  hypothesis  has  a feminine  bias,  which 
male  judgements  around  the  world  strongly  disconfirms. 

The  judgements  of  girls  in  the  aggressor  ratings  of  the  sex 
indices  show  somewhat  more  variability  than  do  boys*  judgements. 

The  greatest  area  of  pan-cultural  agreement  among  girls  is  that 
female-to-female  aggression  is  definitely  wrong.  The  FAF  index 
is  ranked  either  first  or  second  by  girls  of  all  samples. 

Girls  also  tend  to  agree  with  boys  that  aggression  by  females, 
irrespective  of  the  sax  of  the  victim  is  generally  wrong.  Girls 
in  India,  Italy  and  Japan,  judge  the  FAM  index  to  be  most  wrong, 
thus  agreeing  with  the  boys  judgements.  Greek  girls  judge  aggres- 
sion by  females  to  be  more  wrong  than  aggression  by  males,  but 
make  no  distinction  between  the  wrongness  of  aggression  to  males 
or  females. 

United  States  White  girls  rank  feraale-to-male  aggression 
second,  with  female-to-female  aggression  ranked  as  most  wrong. 

The  United  States  Black  and  the  Danish  girls  rank  female-to-male 
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aggression  as  1 east  aggressive,  thus  differing  from  all  other 
samples  in  their  defense  of  aggression  by  their  sex  to  males.  It 
can  be  said,  therefore,  that  girls  and  boys  do  agree  that  aggres- 
sion by  females  is  worse  than  aggression  by  males,  except  for 
Danish  and  U.S.  Black  girls  who  differ  sharply  from  this  evalua- 
tion. They  do  not  necessarily  agree,  however,  that  feraale-to- 
male  aggression  is  worse  than  f emale-to-female  aggression. 

Girls  do  not  necessary  agree  with  boys  that  aggression  of 
males-to-males  is  worse  than  aggression  of  males-to-f emales.  In 
Japan,  Denmark  and  the  United  States  girls  rank  male-to-f emale 
aggression  higher  in  wrongness  than  male-to-male  aggression. 

Greek  girls  make  no  distinction  between  the  wrongness  of  these 
two  indices.  Only  the  Indian  and  Italian  girls  agree  with  the 
male  evaluation  that  male-to-male  aggression  is  more  wrong  than 
raale-to-female  aggression.  It  would  seem  that,  girls  and  boys 
agree  that  females  sould  not  be  aggressive  but  that  each  sex 
identifies  with  its  own  sax  when  differentiating  with  respect 
to  victims  of  aggression. 

The  victim  ratings  of  the  sex  indices  do  not  shoxj  the  same 
degree  of  pan-cultural  agreement  as  the  aggressors  ratings,  even 
when  the  data  is  divided  by  sex.  The  means  of  the  victims  rat- 
ings for  boys  and  girls  appear  in  Table  XIV  and  the  rank  order 
of  these  means  in  Table  XII. 

These  rank  orders  show  large  sex  differences  in  judgements, 
particularly  in  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  victims  of  cross- 
sex aggression.  Boys  most  frequently  rank  the  female  victims  of 
male  aggression  as  most  wrong,  (Greece,  India,  Japan,  and  U.S. 
TThites)  and  rank  the  male  victims  of  female  aggression  as  least 
wrong  (Greece,  India,  Japan,  U.S.  Black  and  White  samples). 

Girls  tend  to  reverse  these  judgements.  They  most  frequently 
rank  the  male  victims  of  female  aggression  as  most  wrong  (Greece, 
Italy,  Denmark,  U.S,  Blacks)  and  the  female  victims  of  male 
aggression  as  the  least  wrong  (Italy,  Japan,  Denmark,  U.S*  Whites 
and  Black  samples).  Clearly  each  sex  tends  to  side  with  the 
rightousness  of  its  own  sex  when  evaluating  the  guilt  of  the  vic- 
tims of  aggression  by  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  rank  ordering  of  the  within  sex  aggression  indices  tends 
to  be  approximately  the  same  for  both  sexes.  This  is,  however, 
largely  a statistical  artifact.  Since  the  judgements  of  the  cross- 
sex indices  tend  to  fall  in  ranks  one  and  four,  the  judgements  of 
the  within  sex  indices  must  fall  in  ranks  two  and  three.  A better 
evaluation  of  sex  differences  on  these  indices  appears  in  Table 
XV. 


The  direction  of  the  sex  differences  listed  in  Table  XV 
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shows  that  girls  in  all  countries  except  India  and  Greece  judge  male 
attackers  to  be  more  wrong  than  female  attackers.  (Girls  judgements 
of  male  aggressors  are  also  more  severe  in  Greece  but  the  differ- 
ences are  not  significant#  See  Table  XIV).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Italy,  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  boys  judge  f emale-to-male 
aggression  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  girls.  Danish  and  U.S.  White 
girls  judge  females-attacking-f eraales  to  be  more  wrong  than  do 
boys. 


The  victim  ratings  do  not  show  the  sex  differences  in  judge- 
ments of  the  victims  of  cross-sex  aggression  as  clearly  as  the  rank 
order  differences.  Boys  judge  female  victims  of  male  aggression  to 
be  significantly  more  wrong  than  do  girls  in  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  The  means  listed  in  Table  XIV  indicate  that  non-signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  same  direction  exists  between  boys  and 
girls  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Danmark. 

Conversely,  Table  XV,  girls  judge  males  being  attacked  by 
females  to  be  significantly  more  wrong  than  do  boys  in  Greece, 

India  and  the  U.S.  Black  sample.  Table  XIV  shows  that  non-signi- 
ficant differences  in  this  direction  appear  in  Japan,  Denmark  and 
the  U.S.  White  samples. 

Japanese  boys  judge  the  victims  of  raale-to-itale  aggression  to 
be  significantly  more  wrong  than  do  girls  while  non-significant 
differences  in  the  same  direction  appear  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
U.S.  White  samples.  The  single  significant  reversal  of  this  trend 
is  seen  in  India,  where  girls  make  more  severe  judgements  on  this 
index  than  do  boys.  (See  Table  XIV  and  XV). 

Finally,  boys  judge  the  victims  of  f emale-to-f eraale  aggres- 
sion to  be  significantly  more  wrong  than  do  girls  in  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  White  sample*  Non-significant  trends  in  this  direction 
appear  in  Greece,  Italy,  Denmark  and  the  U.S.  Black  sample. 

C.  SES 


Table  XVI  shows  the  means  on  the  sex  indices  for  children 
of  low  and  high  SES.  The  only  significant  SES  differences  on  the 
aggressor  ratings  appear  in  Greece  and  Italy.  High  SES  children 
in  these  countries  judge  aggressors  in  both  within  sex  indices 
(MAM  and  FAM)  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  lower  class  children.  In 
Italy  the  high  SES  children  also  judge  males  attacking  females  to 
be  significantly  more  wrong  than  do  low  SES  children. 

Inspection  of  the  means  in  Table  XVI  shows  that  middle  class 
children  are  more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  FAF  aggression 
in  all  except  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  Black  samples.  Middle  class 
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children  are  also  more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  FAM  aggression 
in  all  save  the  Japanese  samples.  There  is  sene  pan-cultural  tend- 
ency for  middle  class  children  to  be  more  severe  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  aggression  by  females.  The  SSS  differences  for  judgements 
of  male  aggressors  are  not  consistent  in  direction. 

No  significant  SES  differences  appear  in  any  society  for  any 
of  the  victim  ratings.  The  means  of  the  victim  ratings  in  Table 
XVI  show  that  the  direction  of  the  differences  between  the  means 
of  low  vs.  high  SES  children  is  not  consistent. 

Effect  of  Status,  Role  and  Sex 


A.  Age 

The  status  and  role  indices  showed  that  the  judgements  of 
aggressors  wrongness  tend  to  converge  with  age,  while  the  judge- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  victims  diverge#  These  dual  effects 
were  particularly  prominent  for  the  indices  representing  parents 
scolding  children  and  children  scolding  teachers  and  policemen. 

The  ratings  of  individual  pictures  confirm  these  results  for  all 
pictures  of  these  indices.  The  Japanese  sample  remains  the  excep- 
tion to  the  convergence-divergence  effect  for  the  indices  depict- 
ing children  scolding  adults. 

There  is  a general  tendency  for  the  wrongness  ratings  to 
decrease  as  children  grow  older,  for  the  parent-scolding-children 
and  children-scolding-children  indices.  The  increase,  with  age, 
in  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  adult  victims  holds  fairly  con- 
sistently when  the  adult  victims  are  parents,  b,-t  is  less  consis- 
tent for  teachers  and  policemen. 

B.  Sex 

The  finding  of  the  sex-role  indices  that  girls  judge  child 
aggressors  to  be  more  wrong  than  boys  (Table  IX)  varies  by  the 
sex  of  the  aggressor,  when  the  individual  pictures  are  considered. 
Girls  consistently  judge  boy  aggressors  to  be  worse  than  girl 
aggressors,  however,  when  the  aggressors  are  girls  the  sex  differ- 
ences are  often  reversed.  In  all  countries  boys  judge  girls 
hitting  or  scolding  boys  more  severely  than  do  girls.  Similarly, 
boys  are  more  likely  to  judge  child  victims  to  be  more  wrong  than 
girls,  when  these  victims  are  girls,  but  not  necessarily  when  they 
are  boys.  Thus,  the  sex  differences  on  the  individual  pictures 
reflect  both  the  results  of  status  and  sex. 
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C.  SES 


The  social  class  differences  for  indices  are  frequently 
minor  and  inconsistent  from  country  to  country.  They  are,  there- 
fore, not  discussed  for  the  individual  pictures. 


Summary 

The  hypothesis  that  the  rank  order  of  aggressors  ratings, 
from  most  to  least  wrong  will  be,  1.  children  attack  adults, 

2.  children  attack  children  and  3.  adults  attack  children  is 
supported  for  all  countries.  The  converse  hypothesis  that  the 
rank  order  of  the  wrongness  of  victims  ratings  from  most  to 
least  wrong  will  be,  1.  children  being  attacked  by  adults,  2. 
children  being  attacked  by  children  and  3.  adults  being  attacked 
by  children  receives  complete  support  in  Greece,  India,  Japan  and 
the  U.S,  White  sample.  In  Denmark  and  the  U*S*  Black  samples  chil- 
dren being  attacked  by  adults  are  judged  to  be  significantly  more 
wrong  than  adults  being  attacked  by  children;  only  in  Italy  is 
this  prediction  reversed. 

Examination  of  the  national  means  indicate  that  the  Italian, 
Danish  and  Black  samples  rate  adult  victims  of  child  aggression 
to  be  unusually  wrong,  apparently  because  they  regard  it  as  v:rong 
for  an  adult  to  place  himself  in  such  a vunerable  position. 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  status  hypotheses  was 
not  checked  for  the  role  indices.  Visual  inspection  of  Figure 
10  shows  that  child  aggressors  are  always  judged  to  be  more  wrong 
than  adult  aggressorsy  irrespective  of  the  role  of  the  adult.  The 
role  indices  which  include  only  those  pictures  depicting  scolding, 
show  the  same  general  results  as  victims  ratings  for  the  combined 
status  indices.  These  data  also  show  that  aggressors  in  adult-to- 
child  aggression  are  judged  to  be  less  wrong  than  their  victims, 
while  aggressors  in  child-to-adult  aggression  are  judged  to  be 
more  wrong  than  their  victims,  irrespective  of  the  role  of  the 
adult. 


A comparison  of  the  pictures  of  parents  hitting  vs*  scolding 
children  reveals  one  of  the  most  interesting  findings  of  the 
entire  study.  We  had  hypothesized  that  parents  hitting  children 
would  be  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  parents  scolding  children, 
and  that  the  child  victims  of  physical  punishment  would  be  judged 
to  be  more  guilty  than  children  merely  being  scolded.  The  first 
hypothesis  was  confirmed,  but  the  second  was  not.  Children  tend 
to  judge  the  child  victims  of  parental  aggression  to  be  about 
equally  wrong  whether  they  are  being  hit  or  scolded,  but  they 
regard  physical  punishment  as  definitely  less  just  than  verbal 
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repreraands.  This  effect  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  data,  over- 
riding age,  sex,  S£S  and  society.  This  discovery  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  reason  for  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  physi- 
cal punishment  in  disciplining  children. 

The  hypothesis  for  the  rank  order  of  the  aggressor  ratings  of 
the  sex  indices  was  that  they  would  be,  from  most  to  least  wrong, 

1.  females  attacking  females,  2.  females  attacking  males,  3.  males 
attacking  females  and  4.  males  attacking  males.  In  fact  no  society 
ranks  all  four  indices  as  predicted.  The  two  indices  depicting  fe- 
male aggressors  are  always  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  the  indices 
with  male  aggressors,  (except  in  India  where  the  MAF  and  MAM  in- 
dices have  e^ual  ranks).  However,  without  exception,  female-to- 
male  aggression  is  judged  to  be  more  wrong  than  f emale-to-female 
aggression.  Societies  vary-in  their  rankings  of  the  two  male 
aggressor  indices,  but  the  most  usual  ranking  places  male-to-male 
aggression  third  and  male-to-female  aggression  as  least  wrong. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  wrongness  of  the  victims  ratings  for 
the  sex  indices  will  be  the  converse  of  the  ranking  for  the  aggres- 
sors ratings  was  not  confirmed.  No  consistent  pan-cultural  ranking 
of  the  victims  ratings  for  these  indices  appears.  Closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  data  reveals  that  boys  and  girls  rank  these  indices 
aifferently,  thus  masking  the  true  effects  when  combined  data  are 
used. 


A.  Age 

As  children  grow  older  they  tend  to  reach  greater  pan-cultural 
agreement  on  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  but  diverge  in  their  judge- 
ments concerning  the  victims  of  aggression  across  status.  These 
convergence,  divergence  effects  apply  both  to  child-to-adult  and 
adult-to-child  aggression.  For  aduit-to-child  aggression  the  ef- 
fect is  more  evident  in  the  pictures  involving  parents  as  aggres- 
sors, while  in  child-to-adult  aggression  the  effect  is  strongest 
for  pictures  involving  teachers  or  policemen  as  victims. 

In  general  wrongness  ratings  for  both  aggressors  and  victims 
are  most  stable  across  age  for  the  adult-to-child  indices,  indicat- 
ing that  children  form  stable  judgements  concerning  adult  aggres- 
sion before  they  learn  to  form  stable  judgements  about  child  aggres- 
sion. 


Fewer  age  trends  appear  in  the  ratings  of  sex  indices  than 
in  the  ratings  of  status  indices.  Fourth  grade  children,  in  all 
societies  make  more  severe  judgements  concerning  the  wrongness  of 
aggressors  than  do  children  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades.  For 
the  victims  ratings  of  the  sex  indices,  age  effects  are  rare  and 
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inconsistent  across  societies. 
B.  Sex 


Girls  tend  to  judge  child  regressors  more  severely  than  do 
boys,  particularly  when  the  aggressors  are  boys.  Boys*  on  the 
other  hand,  judge  child  v ctiras  to  be  more  wrong  than  do  girls, 
again,  particularly  when  the  victims  are  girls.  These  effects 
are  relatively  unaffected  by  the  role  of  the  adult. 

For  the  sex  indices  the  aggressors  judgements  of  boys  show 
considerably  more  pan-cultural  agreement  than  do  the  comparable 
judgements  of  girls.  Without  exception  boys  judge  f emale-to-male 
aggression  to  be  most  wrong,  with  female-to-female  aggression  in 
second  place.  Male«to-male.  aggression  is  ranked  third  b;y  boys, 
and  male-to-female  aggression  is  judged  to  be  the  least  wrong, 
except  for  the  Danish  boys  who  reverse  the  order  of  these  two  in- 
dices. 


The  greatest  pan-cultural  agreement  among  girls  concerns  the 
wrongness  of  f eraale-to-feraale  aggression,  which  is  ranked  either 
first  or  second  by  girls  of  all  samples.  Girls  generally  agree 
with  boys  that  aggression  by  females  is  worse  than  aggression  by 
males,  (except  for  Danish  and  U.S.  Black  girls)  but  they  do  not 
necessarily  agree  that  aggression  by  males  directed  to  females 
is  less  wrong  than  raale-to-raale  aggression.  Rankings  of  these 
indices  varies  from  country  to  country.  Girls  and  boys  tend  to 
give  opposite  responses  to  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  victims 
for  the  sex  indices.  Boys  rank  female  victims  of  male  aggression 
as  most  wrong  while  girls  rank  them  as  least  wrong,  conversely 
boys  rank  male  victims  of  female  aggression  as  least  wrong,  while 
girls  rank  them  as  most  wrong.  Cleariy  each  sex  sides  with  itself 
when  evaluating  the  wrongness  of  the  victims  of  cross-sex  aggres- 
sion. 

C . SES 

The  only  social  class  differences,  consistent  across  countries, 
are  that  middle  class  children  judge  adult  aggressors  to  be  more 
wrong  than  do  lower  class  children  in  the  three  European  samples 
and  the  U.S.  White  sample.  This  effect  appears  to  be  primarily  a 
function  of  the  pictures  depicting  parents  hitting  children.  Physi- 
cal aggression  by  parents  is  more  strongly  condemned  by  middle  class 
than  by  lower  class  children  of  European  ancestry. 

Middle  class  children  are  also  more  condemning  of  female-to- 
female  aggression,  except  for  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  Black  samples. 
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There  is  some  tendency  for  middle  class  children  to  be  generally 
more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  aggression  by  females,  but  no 
consistent  pan-cultural  trends  appear  in  the  judgements  of  mascu- 
line aggression^ 
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Table  X 

Significance  of  Hypothesized  Mean  Differences 
Between  Status  Indices  for  Total  National  Samples 

Aggressor  Ratings 


AAC  < 

CAA 

AAC  < 

CAC 

CAA 

> CAC 

df 

d 

t 

d 

t 

d 

t 

Greece 

627 

-3.11 

34.53 

-1.88 

29.32 

1.24 

21.11 

India 

699 

-2.51 

35.73 

-1.48 

29.14 

1.03 

21.96 

Italy 

695 

-3.98 

69.28 

-2.61 

53.36 

1.36 

32.76 

Japan 

630 

-J.80 

27.35 

-1.42 

38.56 

.38 

7,90 

Denmark 

809 

-2.39 

33.80 

-1.08 

23.29 

1.31 

26.75 

U.S.  White 

810 

-2.87 

41.26 

-1.84 

34.32 

1.02 

23.74 

U.S.  Black 

653 

-2.81 

35.64 

-1.73 

25.48 

1.08 

22.05 

Victim 

Ratings 

AAC  s» 

CAA 

AAC  > 

CAC 

CAA 

< CAC 

df 

d 

t 

d 

t 

d 

t 

Greece 

627 

2.43 

27.80 

1.52 

25.32 

- .90 

15.25 

India 

699 

1.87 

25.61 

.99 

20.56 

- .38 

17.29 

Italy 

695 

- .71 

6.45 

- .08 

1.1 7US 

.79 

12.62 

Japan 

630 

1.09 

20.73 

.89 

25.82 

- .21 

5.10 

Denmark 

809 

- .79 

9.33 

.30 

5.63 

1.09 

19.38 

U*S.  White 

810 

.83 

10.42 

1.14 

21.87 

.31 

5.77 

U#S*  Black 

653 

.03 

» z ns 
• 34 

.87 

13.40 

.83 

12.70 

p < .01  for  all 

t values 

except  two  entries 

marked  n. 

s. 

AAC  =»  adults  attack  children 
CAA  — children  attack  adults 
GAC  = children  attack  children 
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Table 

II 

Rank 

Order  of  Status  Indices 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

AAC 

CAC 

CAA 

AAC 

CAC 

CAA 

AAC 

CAC 

CAA 

Greece 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

India 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Italy 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Japan 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Denmark 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

U.S.  White 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

U*S*  Black 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Victim  Ratings 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

AAC 

CAC 

CAA 

AAC 

CAC 

CAA 

AAC 

CAC 

CAA 

Greece 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

India 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2.5 

2.5 

Italy 

2.5 

2.5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Japan 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Denmark 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

U.S.  White 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

U.S.  Black 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

1 

2 

3 

1.5 

3 

1.5 
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Table  III 

National  Means  of  Status  Indices  for 
Fourth,  Sixth  and  eighth  Grade  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Adult  Attacks  Child  Child  Attacks  Adult  Child  Attacks  Child 


Grade 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

Greece 

2.49 

2.27 

2.43 

5.45 

5.61 

5.44 

4.29 

4.33 

4.19 

India 

3.10 

2.35 

2.27 

5.09 

5.10 

5. 23 

4.22 

4.00 

3.99 

Italy 

2.10 

2.04 

2.39 

6.32 

6.17 

5.  93 

5.07 

4.79 

4.48 

Japan 

2.11 

2.50 

2.59 

4.  50 

4.47 

3.59 

3.95 

3.98 

3.52 

Denmark 

2.93 

3.08 

3.09 

5.44 

5.41 

5.38 

4.39 

4.01 

3.91 

U.S.  White 

2.78 

2.78 

2.76 

5.73 

5.88 

5.49 

4.93 

4.81 

4.27 

U#£.  Black  3.46 

3.05 

2.64 

5.99 

6.14 

5.59 

5.25 

4.83 

4.35 

Grade 

Adult 

4 

Attacks 

6 

Victim  Ratings 
Child  Child  Attacks 
8 4 6 

Adult 

8 

Child  Attacks 
4 6 

Child 

8 

Greece 

4.75 

4.93 

4.73 

2.32 

2.32 

2.58 

3.12 

3.32 

3.46 

India 

4.79 

5.02 

4.80 

3.13 

2.88 

2.92 

3.92 

3.99 

3.71 

Italy 

4.11 

3.78 

2.74 

3.21 

4.43 

5.47 

3.17 

3.52 

3.86 

Japan 

4.36 

4.34 

4.00 

2.76 

3.17 

3.53 

3.13 

3.43 

3.50 

Denmark 

4.30 

3.75 

3.34 

3.93 

4.91 

5.02 

3.38 

3.61 

3.56 

U<>So  White 

4.36 

4.41 

3.95 

2.89 

3.54 

3.69 

2.88 

3.20 

3.13 

Black 

3.90 

4.05 

3.74 

3.17 

3.93 

4.45 

2.70 

3.23 

3.16 
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Table  IV 

National  Means  of  Status 
Indices  for  Girls  and  Boys 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Adult  Attacks  Child  Child  Attacks  Adult  Child  Attacks  Child 


Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Greece 

2.46 

2.33 

5.41 

5.59 

4.22 

4.32 

India 

2.61 

2.54 

5.05 

5.23 

3.95 

4.19 

Italy 

2.17 

2.19 

6.33 

5.95 

4. 97 

4.  58 

Japan 

2.40 

2.40 

4.28 

4.09 

3.89 

3.74 

Denmark 

3.05 

3.02 

5.60 

5.22 

4.28 

3.92 

U.S.  White 

2.68 

2.87 

6.03 

5.37 

4.96 

4.38 

UoS*  Black 

3.04 

3.06 

5.99 

5.82 

4.A5 

4.67 

Sex 

Victim  Ratings 

Adult  Attacks  Child  Child  Attacks  Adult 
Girls  Boys  Girls  Boys 

Child  Attacks  Child 
Girls  Boys 

Greece 

4.68 

4. 96 

2.49 

2.33 

3.32 

3.29 

India 

4.86 

4.89 

3.24 

2.71 

3.98 

3.77 

Italy 

3.26 

3.82 

4.47 

4.27 

3.50 

3.54 

Japan 

4.09 

4.38 

3.03 

3.27 

3.22 

3.49 

Denmark 

3.78 

3.81 

4.  53 

4.71 

3.46 

3.57 

U«S<  White 

4.19 

4.29 

3.31 

3.44 

2.92 

3.22 

U. S*  Black 

3.90 

3.89 

3.85 

3.85 

3.04 

3.03 
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Table  V 

Significant  Sesr  Differences 
in  Ratings  of  the  Status  Indices 

Greece  India  Italy  Japan  Denmark  U*S.  White  U*S 

Aggressor 

Ratings 

AAC  - 3 

CAA  G - G G 

CAC  G - G G 

Victim 

Ratings 

AAC  B - B B 

CAA  G 

C\C  B - B 

G — mean  for  girls  significantly  higher  than  mean  for  boys. 

B = mean  for  boys  significantly  higher  than  mean  for  girls* 


# Black 


G 
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Table  VI 

National  Means  of  Status  Indices 
for  Low  and  High  SfiS  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 


SES 

Adult  Attacks  Child 
Low  High 

Child  Attacks  Adult 
Low  High 

Child  Attacks  Child 
Low  High 

Greece 

2.21 

2.58 

5.46 

5. 53 

4.03 

4.51 

India 

2.74 

2.41 

4.  83 

5.44 

3.99 

4.15 

Italy 

2.06 

2.29 

6.06 

6.22 

4.67 

4.89 

Japan 

2.43 

2.37 

4.35 

4.02 

3.92 

3.71 

Denmark 

2.95 

3.12 

5.46 

5.36 

4.01 

4,20 

U*S.  White 

2.58 

2.97 

5.80 

5.60 

4.67 

4.67 

U. S.  Black 

3.15 

2.95 

5.88 

5.93 

4.77 

4.85 

SES 

Victim  Ratings 

Adult  Attacks  Child  Child  Attacks  Adult 
Low  High  Low  High 

Child  Attacks  Child 
Low  High 

Greece 

4.87 

4.77 

2.25 

2.56 

3.28 

3.33 

India 

4.81 

4.93 

3.14 

2.81 

3.89 

3.86 

Italy 

3.59 

3.50 

4.26 

4.48 

3.44 

3.60 

Japan 

4.21 

4.26 

3.03 

3.27 

3.28 

3.42 

Denmark 

3.90 

3.69 

4.54 

4.70 

3.55 

3.48 

U.S.  Uhite 

4.2ft 

4.20 

3.32 

3.43 

3.03 

3.11 

U.S.  Black 

3.79 

4.01 

3.88 

3.82 

2.97 

3.09 
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Table  IX 


Aggressor  Ratings 
Parent  Hits  Child 
Child  Hits  Child 
Parent  Scolds  Child 
Child  Scolds  Child 
Child  Scolds  Parent 
Teacher  Scolds  Child 
Child  Scolds  Teacher 
Police  Scolds  Child 
Child  Scolds  Police 


Significant  Sex  Differences  In. 

Ratings  of  the  Role  Indices 

Greece  India  Italy  Japan  Denmark  U.S.  White  U.S.  Black 


B 


G 

G 


G 

G 

G 


G 

B 

G 

G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 

G 


Victim  Ratings 
Parent  Hits  Child 
Child  Hits  Child 
Parent  Scolds  Child  B 

Child  Scolds  Child 
Child  Scolds  Parent 
Teacheic  Scolds  Child 
Child  Scolds  Teacher 
Police  Scolds  Child  B 

Child  Scolds  Police 


B 

G B 

B B 

B B 

G - B 
B B 

G 

B B 

G 


G = mean  for  girls  significantly  higher  than  mean  for  boys. 
B = mean  for  boys  significantly  higher  than  mean  for  girls. 
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U.S.  Black  3.42  3.80  3.86  3.23  3.62  3.62  3.34  3.79  3.71  3.28  3.75  3.82 
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Table  XIII 

National  Means  of  Sex  Indices  for 
Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Grade  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Male  Attacks  Male  Male  Attacks  Female  Female  Attacks  Male  Female  Attacks  Female 
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Table  XTV 

National  Means  of  Sc*'  Indices 


Hale 

for  Girls  and  Boy 
Aggressor  Rating 
Hale 

'S 

;s 

Female 

F craa  1 c 

Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boyr 

Girls 

Boys 

Greece 

3.78 

3.73 

3.77 

3.44 

3.89 

4.33 

3.89 

3.90 

India 

3.65 

3.80 

3.58 

3.50 

3.82 

4.07 

3.65 

3.81 

Italy 

4.17 

3.87 

4.04 

3.45 

4.40 

4.65 

4.19 

4.05 

Japan 

3.25 

3.07 

3.33 

2.93 

3.69 

3.90 

3.54 

3.56 

Denmark 

4.11 

3.67 

4.28 

3.75 

4.01 

4.36 

4.25 

3.97 

U.S.  White 

4.22 

3.91 

4.36 

3.47 

4.35 

4.84 

4.47 

4.11 

U.S.  Black 

4.40 

4.23 

4.75 

4.05 

4.30 

4.83 

4.47 

4.34 

Male 

Victim  Ratings 
Male 

Female 

Female 

Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

Se:c 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Greece 

3.65 

3.79 

3.65 

4.04 

3.70 

3.33 

3.65 

3®  77 

India 

4.18 

3.94 

4.21 

4.20 

4.07 

3.70 

4.20 

4*08 

Italy 

3.69 

3.84 

3.41 

3.70 

3.83 

3.89 

3.70 

3.92 

Japan 

3.67 

3.86 

3.45 

4.04 

3.49 

3.45 

3.49 

3.88 

Denmark 

3.96 

3.97 

3.60 

3.87 

4.06 

4.01 

3.80 

4.00 

U.S.  White 

3.64 

3.68 

3.39 

4.18 

3.64 

3.23 

3.48 

3.78 

U.S.  Black 

3.71 

3.67 

3.32 

3.66 

3.81 

3.42 

3.59 

3*64 

S-33 


Tnblc  XV 


Significant  Sc?' 
It4  Ratings  o£  thb 

Differences 

Imlfdcs 

Greece 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Denmark 

U.S. 

Uhl  te 

U.S. 

Black 

Ap^ressor  Ratings 

Males  Attack  Males 

- 

- 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

Hales  Attack  Females 

- 

- 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

Females  Attack  Hales 

- 

- 

D 

- 

B 

B 

B 

Females  Attack  Females 

- 

- 

- 

- 

G 

G 

- 

Victim  Ratings 

Males  Attack  Males 

- 

G 

- 

B 

- 

- 

- 

Hales  Attack  Females 

- 

- 

- 

B 

- 

B 

B 

Females  Attack  Males 

G 

G 

- 

- 

- 

- 

G 

Females  Attack  Females 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B 

_ 

B 

_ 

G c roecn  for  girls  significantly  higher  than  mean  for  boys* 
B «=  mean  for  boys  significantly  higher  than  mean  for  girls. 
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Table  XVI 


N?rional  Means  of  Sex  Indices  for 
Lou  and  High  SES  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Male  Male  Female  Female 


Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

SES 

Lot/ 

High 

Loti 

High 

Loti 

High 

Low 

High 

Greece 

3.60 

3.91 

3.32 

3.89 

4.00 

4.22 

3.71 

4.08 

India 

3.72 

3.73 

3.55 

3.53 

3.85 

4.04 

3.66 

3.79 

Italy 

3.90 

4.14 

3.63 

3.85 

4.43 

4.62 

4.02 

4.22 

Japan 

3.26 

3.06 

3.21 

3.05 

3.85 

3.74 

3.63 

3.47 

Denmark 

3.83 

3.96 

3.95 

4.07 

4.16 

4.22 

4.05 

4.16 

U.S.  White 

4.03 

4.10 

3.86 

3.98 

4.52 

4.67 

6.20 

4.38 

U.S.  Black 

4.33 

4.30 

4.49 

4.30 

4.52 

4.61 

4.42 

4.39 

Victim  Ratings 

Mr’e  Male  Female  Female 


AttacV.s 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

Attacks 

Male 

Attacks 

Female 

SES 

Low 

High 

Loti 

High 

Low 

High 

Loti 

High 

Greece 

3.69 

3.75 

3.94 

3.75 

3.45 

3.50 

3.62 

3.79 

India 

4.05 

4.07 

4.20 

4.22 

3.99 

3.77 

4.14 

4.14 

Italy 

3.73 

3.80 

3.46 

3.65 

3.87 

3.85 

3.77 

3.85 

Japan 

3.72 

3.80 

3.69 

3.80 

3.39 

3.55 

3.60 

3.77 

Denmark 

3.97 

3.96 

3.78 

3.69 

4.08 

3.99 

3.96 

3.84 

U.S.  White 

3.65 

3.67 

3.79 

3.78 

3.43 

3.44 

3.65 

3.61 

U.S.  Black 

3.71 

3.67 

3.37 

3.60 

3.55 

3.67 

3.52 

3.72 

0 

ERLC 


U.S.  Black  3.24  3.30  3.56  3.18  3.54  3.47  3.66  3.83  3.65  3.41  3.66  3.65 
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Table  XVII 

National  Means  for  Picture  Indices 
for  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Grade  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Father  Hits  Son  Father  Hits  Daughter  Mother  Hits  Son  Mother  Hits  Daughter 
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Table  XVII  (Gont'e) 
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National  Means  for  Picture  Indices 
for  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Grade  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Father  Scolds  Son  Father  Scolds  Daughter  Mother  Scolds  Son  Mother  Scolds  Daughter 
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U.S.  White  2.95  3.63  3.82  2.71  3.49  3.61  2.84  3.44  3.81 

U.S.  Black  3.23  4.05  4.59  2.93  3.40  4.49  3.18  3.85  4.66 
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Table  XVII  (Cont*d) 

National  Means  for  Picture  Indices 
for  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Grade  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings 

Boy  Scolds  Teacher  Girl  Scolds  Teacher  Policeman  Scolds  Boy 
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Table  XVII  (Cont#d) 

National  Means  for  Picture  Indices 
for  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Grade  Children 

Aggressor  Ratings  (Cont'd) 

Policeman  Scolds  Girl  Boy  Scolds  Policeman  Girl  Scolds  Policeman 
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Table  XVIII  (Cont'd) 

National  Means  for  Picture  Indices  for  Girls  and  Boys 
Aggressor  Ratings 

Father  Fathet  Mother  Mother  Boy  Boy 

Scolds  Son  Scolds  Daughter  Scolds  Son  Scolds  Daughter  Scolds  Boy  Scolds  Girl 
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Table  XVIII  (Cont'd) 

National  Means  for  Picture  Indices  for  Girls  and  Boys 
Aggressor  Ratings 

Teachfer  Teacher  Boy  Scolds  Girl  Scolds  Policeman  Policeman  Boy  Scolds  Girl  Scolds 
Scolds  Boy  Scolds  Girl  Teacher  Teacher  Scolds  Boy  Scolds  Girl  Policeman  Policeman 


Denmark 

Svend  Skyura-Neilsen 

Royal  Danish  School  of  Educational  Studies 
Cop en hagen , Denmark 

Hans  0.  Weltzer 

Institute  of  Psychology,  University  of  Aarus 
Arhus,  Denmark 


DA-1 


Introduction 


Measures  of  children's  behavior  In  the  school  were  obtained 
through  a sociometric  technique,  the  Peer  Nomination  Inventory,  which 
contained  items  describing  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  toward 
peers  and  the  teacher . The  frequencies  of  Ss  nominated  by  their  class- 
room peers  for  each  type  of  behavior  were  summarized  in  two  total  scores 
for  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior,  subsequently  broken  down  into 
four  set  scores  for  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers 
and  the  teacher  respectively. 


Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  Index 


Social  class  is  the  only  sampling  variable  which  distinguished 
between  groups  of  subjects  on  the  total  positive  index.  The  higher  SES 
children  are  significantly  more  compliant  than  are  the  lower  SES  chil- 
dren. (Table  I,  Figs.  1 and  2). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Indices 


A.  Age  Differences 

No  significant  age  differences  appear  in  the  data.  However,  the 
sixth  graders  seem  to  be  the  most  compliant  and  cooperative  age  group. 
(Table  I) . 

B.  Sex  Differences 

There  was  no  significant  differences  by  sex  on  the  total  scores 
of  positive  behavior  or  the  PPP  index.  However,  girls  received  higher 
scores  than  did  the  boys  on  positive  behavior  towards  the  teacher.  This 
significant  sex  difference  was  most  marked  at  grade  four  and  least  ap- 
parent at  grade  six  (Table  I) . 

C.  SES  Differences 

The  scores  for  compliant  behavior,  in  total  as  well  as  toward 
peers  and  the  teacher,  differed  significantly  by  social  status.  The 
higher  SES  group  received  significantly  higher  scores  than  the  lower 
SES  group  (see  Table  1-68) . The  SES  difference  was  especially  marked 
at  grade  eight.  The  sixth  graders  seemed  to  be  the  most  compliant  and 
cooperative  age  group;  this  trait  was  apparent  for  both  social  status 
groups  and  on  both  positive  sets  of  items  (Table  I,  Figs.  1 and  2). 
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D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer  Positive,  and 
Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

Correlations  between  the  positive  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- 
teacher  scores  were  all  positive  and  high  for  all  sampling  groups 
(Table  II) . However , a noticeable  decline  appeared  for  grade  8 , 
especially  for  boys  from  both  SES  groups.  This  drop  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  among  the  oldest  children  positive  attitudes  and  behavior 
towards  the  peers  may  not  necessarily  coexist  with  compliant  behavior 
toward  the  teacher.  It  may  also  be  that,  at  least  for  the  older  boys, 
compliant  behavior  toward  authority  contributes  to  creating  a negative 
reputation  among  classmates  as  far  as  certain  types  of  contacts  with 
peers  are  concerned. 


Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  Index 


Whereas  the  total  compliant  scores  varied  by  social  class,  the 
total  negative  scores  showed  significant  differences  by  sex.  Non- 
compliar.t  behavior  is  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls.  (Table 
I,  Fig.  2). 


Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Indices 

A.  Age  Differences 

No  significant  age  differences  appear  for  the  negative  Indices. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  scores  of  negative  behavior,  taken  as  a total  as  well  as  by 
set  (i.e.,  toward  peers  and  toward  the  teacher),  showed  significant 
differences  by  sex  (Table  I) . Noncompliant  behavior  appeared  to  be 
more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls.  On  peer-to-peer  negative 
behavior  the  difference  by  sex  was  especially  marked  at  grade  eight, 
where  the  boys'  score  was  nearly  twice  the  corresponding  score  for  the 
girls.  For  the  negative  peer-to-teacher  items  the  difference  between 
girls  and  boys  was  at  its  highest  at  grade  four.  When  the  two  negative 
sets  are  regarded  together,  fourth  grade  boys  appear  to  be  the  most 
uncooperative. 

C.  SES  Differences 

A social  status  difference  by  grade  was  also  noticeable  for  both 
negative  set  scores  and  for  the  total  negative  score.  The  frequency  of 
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noiieompUimt  behavior  appeared  to  increase  with  age  among  children  from 
the  high  status  group,  whereas  the  opposite  was  the  case  for  the  low 
status  group,  leading  to  SES  by  grade  interaction  for  all  negative 

indices.  This  pattern  was  most  marked  on  the  scores  for  peer-to-teacher 
nega  t ive  behavior . 

Although  the  sex  differences  were  larger  and  more  consistent  on 
the  scores  for  negative  behavior,  a comparison  of  the  scores  received 
y the  two  sex  groups  for  both  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  shows 
that  girls,  in  contrast  to  boys,  obtained  many  more  positive  than  nega- 
tive nominations.  This  is  the  case  for  both  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- 
teacher  behavior. 

D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Negative,  Peer  to  Peer  Negative  and  Peer 
to  Teacher  Negative  Ratings 


The  correlations  between  negative  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- 
teacher  scores  were  consistently  high,  indicating  that  noncompliant  and 
uncooperative  behavior  is  more  likely  to  be  generalized  from  peers  to 
teachers  and  vice  versa,  than  is  compliant  behavior.  (Table  III). 


Summary 

A.  Correlations  Between  the  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

Correlations  between  positive  and  negative  scores  were  all  nega- 
tives, a not  unexpected  finding,  but  they  show  some  variations  worthy  to 
comment  on  (Table  IV) . First,  correlations  between  peer-to-teacher  posi- 
tive and  negative  nominations  were  generally  higher  than  correlations 
between  the  corresponding  peer-to-peer  nominations.  It  seems  as  if 
personal  sympathies  and  dislikes  among  classroom  peers  account  for  the 
greater  variability  of  peer-to-peer  nominations.  For  instance,  it  is 
remarkable  fhat  for  low  status  girls  at  grades  six  and  eight  there  is 
no  relationship  at  all  between  nominations  for  negative  and  positive 
peer-to-peer  behavior.  A possible  explanation  of  this  trait  may  be 
that,  in  Denmark,  eighth  grade  classes  are  often  composed  of  newcoming 
pupils,  since  the  transition  from  elementary  to  high  school  takes  place 
after  grade  7.  The  emotional  ties  and  other  relationships  between 
children  just  in  eighth  grade  may,  therefore,  be  loose  and  antagonistic. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a lack  of  group  cohesion  in  the  newly 
formed  eighth  grade  classroom  groups  may  be  responsible,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  these  peer-to-peer 
nominations . 

The  magnitude  of  correlations  between  positive  and  negative 
nominations  with  respect  to  peer-to-teacher  behavior  varied  somewhat 
by  grade  and  social  status.  With  age,  the  direction  of  high  status 
children  s behavior  toward  the  teacher  — as  it  is  expressed  by  the 
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nominations  received  - becomes  more  consistent.  This  tendency  may 
mean  that  these  children  as  they  grow  older  perceive  their  role  In 
relation  to  the  teacher  as  more  stable  and  with  less  ambiguity  than 
the  younger  children  do.  A similar,  but  not  so  marked  tendency  is 
also  found  for  the  lower  status  children. 

B.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Total  PNI 

From  the  questionnaire  data  it  was  found  that  the  teacher  as 
an  authority  figure  is  losing  prestige  as  the  children  grow  older, 
e.g.,  they  perceive  him  as  less  powerful.  As  this  is  especially  the 
case  for  the  high  status  children  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  when  the  children  get  a more  realistic  perception  of  their 
teacher  they  are  also  able  to  behave  toward  him  or  her  with  appre- 
ciable consistency. 

The  total  amounts  of  positive  and  negative  nominations,  received 
by  children  across  all  grades  were  almost  equal  (Table  I) . At  grade 
four  there  was  a small  difference,  in  disfavour  of  the  positive  nomina- 
tions . 

Except  for  the  oldest  group  compliant  and  cooperative  behavior 
appeared  to  be  displayed  in  greater  amounts  toward  the  teacher  than 
toward  peers.  At  all  grade  levels,  but  especially  at  grade  eight  the 
amount  of  noncompliant  behavior  directed  against  the  teacher  exceeded 
that  against  peers. 

The  two  positive  sets  of  items  in  all,  namely  Peer-to-Peer 
positive  (PP4-),  and  Peer-to-Teacher  positive  (PT+)  show  significant 
differences  only  as  far  as  social  class  is  concerned.  For  the  two 
other  main  variables,  sex  and  grade,  no  significant  differences  have 
been  observed;  that  is  also  the  case  for  combined  relationships  be- 
tween the  three  main  dimensions. 

Table  I shows  that  the  higher  social  group  (SES  2)  has  re- 
ceived significantly  higher  scores  than  what  is  the  case  for  the  lower 
group.  It  is  evident  that  this  over-all  difference  holds  as  well  for 
the  PP+  scoring  as  for  the  set  of  PT+.  For  both  sets  of  scores  the 
difference  is  especially  marked  for  grade  8. 

It  appears  from  Table  I that  the  girls  in  the  sample  have 
received  higher  scores  concerning  positive  attitudes  towards  the 
teacher  than  have  boys.  This  trait  occurs  at  all  three  grade  levels. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  no  significant  difference  among 
the  grades  regarding  positive  attitudes.  However,  a tendency  to  a 
curvilinear  grade  effect  ought  to  be  noticed:  the  scores  for  grade  6 
are  a great  deal  higher  than  the  scores  for  grade  4 and  grade  8. 
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For  the  two  negative  sets  of  items  in  all,  namely  Peer-to-Peer 
negative  (PP+)  and  Peer- to-Teacher  negative  (PT-),  a significant  dif- 
ference appears  for  the  dimension  sex  only.  No  over-all  differences 
concerning  social  group  and  grade,  nor  combined  relationships  between 
the  three  main-dimensions  have  been  observed. 

Table  I shows  the  clear  tendency,  that  the  boys  receive  signifi- 
cantly higher  scores  than  the  girls  do.  This  is  the  case  as  well  for 
the  PP+  scoring  as  for  the  set  of  PT+.  As  far  as  PP+  is  concerned,  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  especially  marked  at  grade  8 - level, 
whers  the  boys'  score  is  nearly  twice  the  corresponding  score  for  the 
girls;  also  at  grade  4 - level  the  difference  is  marked. 

For  the  PT4-  set  the  difference  between  the  received  nominations 
for  the  girls  and  the  boys,  respectively,  is  at  its  highest  for  grade 
4.  Here,  again,  the  mean  for  the  boys  Is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
mean  for  the  girls.  For  the  two  negative  sets  regarded  together,  the 
higher  score  for  the  boys  is  most  marked  at  grade  4 - level. 

Even  if  there  Is  no  conclusive  total  difference  concerning  the 
nominations  for  the  two  social  groups,  a certain  tendency  for  the 
PP+  set  ought  to  be  noticed:  the  scores  for  SES  1 are,  at  grade  4 - 
level,  a good  deal  higher  than  the  scores  for  SES  2,  For  the  oldest 
students  there  is  a tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  is  a strong  tendency  to  a difference  by  grade,  as  the 
oldest  students,  within  their  classrooms,  have  received  much  more 
negative  nominations  than  the  younger  students  have,  within  their 
clsesi'ooms.  This  is  foremost  the  case  for  the  boys. 

Together  with  the  tendency  to  a difference  by  SES  for  the  PP+ 
set;,  described  above,  the  last  mentioned  tendency  gives  a significant 
difference  for  the  combination  SES  by  grade,  as  far  as  PP+  is  con- 
cerned. 


Some  interesting  patterns  appear  when  we  compare  the  nomina- 
tions within  the  negative  and  whe  positive  sets,  respectively.  The 
girls  receive,  in  contrast  to  the  boys,  significantly  more  positive 
than  negative  nominations.  As  Table  V shows,  this  is  the  case  for 
both  the  PP  items  and  for  the  PT  items,  as  well  as  for  the  items 
totally  regarded.  The  table  also  illustrates  the  earlier  mentioned 
significant  differences  by  sex,  for  the  sets  PP+,  PT+,  and  PT+,  as 
well  as  for  the  total  set  of  negative  nominations. 
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This  pattern  may  mean  that  the  girls  really  are  more  friendly 
and  sociable  than  the  boys,  and  that  the  nominations  therefore  are 
in  agreement  with  the  facts.  However,  it  may  also  be  that  the  nomi- 
nations given  mean  that  it  is  regarded  as  more  appropriate  to  express 
that  the  girls  are  friendly  and  sociable,  than  what  is  the  case  for 
the  boys.  It  might  simply  be  that  within  the  children's  world  it  is 
inappropriate  to  show  that  the  boys  possess  such  fine  features  as 
sociability  and  good  relationship  with  the  teacher,  an  authority. 
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Relationship  Between  PAR  and  PNI:  Wrongness 

Judgements  and  Cl assroom  Behavior 

The  PAR-PNI  correlations  expressed  the  relationship  between  chi- 
ldren's attitude  toward  aggressive  interpersonal  exchanges  and  their  ex- 
pressions of  compliant  or  non-compliant  behavior,  as  measured  by  the 
responses  to  the  Picture  Aggression  Rating  instrument  and  the  designa- 
tions or  estimations  by  peers  of  aggressive  and/or  compliant  classroom 
behavior  toward  peers  and  teachers* 

The  analysis  covered  status,  set,  and  sex  PAR  indices* 


A.  Status 

Aggressor  Ratings:  An  examination  of  the  product-moment  correlations  be- 

tween aggressor  wrongness  on  status  and  PNI  indices,  displayed  that  16  of 
the  72  correlations  were  significant  at  the  *05  level.  (Table  V).  The 
direction  of  the  correlations  was  generally  as  expected,  children  desig- 
nated as  having  a positive  relation  either  to  peers  or  to  teacher  tended 
to  rate  child  aggressors  as  wrong,  especially  child  aggressors  of  adult 
victims;  children  designated  as  having  a negative  relation  to  either 
peers  or  teacher,  tended  to  rate  adult  aggression  as  wrong,  but  condoned 
aggressive  behavior  by  other  children** 

For  girls,  four  of  the  eight  significant  relationships  appeared 
on  the  Child  Attacking  Child  indices,  and  two  on  each  of  the  two  other 
indices,  Adult  Attacking  Child,  and  Child  Attacking  Adult*  There  were 
some  age  trends  shown  in  the  magnitude  of  the  correlations,  five  of  the 
significant  correlations  for  the  girls  occurred  in  grade  6,  three  in 
grade  4,  suggesting  that  the  attitude-behavior  relations  were  weakest 
for  the  oldest  age  group  and  strongest  around  the  age  of  12  years. 

For  boys,  half  of  the  significant  correlations  occurred  in  the 
adult-aggressor  index,  suggesting  that  attitude-behavior  relationships 
were  strongest,  when  the  adult  was  the  aggressor# 

In  addition,  significant  relations  emerged  most  frequently  at 
the  grade  6 level  as  in  the  case  with  the  girls,  suggesting  that  the 
attitude-behavior  relations  for  all  the  children  were  strongest  around 
the  age  of  12,  and  stronger  in  the  cases  of  an  aggressive  act*  where 
there  was  a difference  in  the  status  of  the  participating  persons* 

Victim  Ratings;  Only  one  of  the  72  product-moment  correlations  between 
PNI  scores  and  victim  wrongness  reached  significance,  less  thaiw  would 
be  expected  by  chance*  The  significant  correlation  occurred  with  grade 
6,  girls  for  whom  the  PE4-  index  correlates  significantly  with  the  PAR, 

AAC  index* 
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B.  Set 

Aggressor  Ratings:  Of  the  216  product -moment  correlations  between  PAR 

set  and  PNI  indices,  34  were  statistically  significant.  Th ,s  was  a pro* 
portionally  smaller  number  of  significant  correlations  than  had  been 
the  case  in  the  PAR-status-PNI  analysis,  suggesting  that  the  indices  of 
total  adult  authority  were  stronger  than  the  indices  of  specific  author- 
ity roles.  {Table  VI). 

Significant  correlations  were  seen  more  for  girls  than  for  boys, 
but  for  girls,  the  compliant  group  had  as  many  significant  correlations 
as  the  non-compliant  group.  For  boys,  the  non-compliant  group  had  more 
significant  correlations  than  the  compliant  group. 

For  girls,  the  significant  correlations  were  nearly  three  times 
more  frequent  when  the  child  was  the  aggressor,  than  when  the  adult  was 
the  aggressor * 

Victim  Ratings i Only  eight  significant  correlations  emerged  from  this 
analysis;  less  than  would  be  expected  by  chance.  Seven  of  the  signifi- 
cant correlations  occurred  for  girls,  primarily  for  non-compliant  indices. 
Four  of  the  correlations  occurred  for  thi*  6th  grade,  two  for  the  4th  grade, 
and  one  for  the  8th  grade  samples.  From  the  analysis  of  the  aggressor 
ratings,  it  was  expected,  that  significant  correlations  would  appear  on 
the  indices,  where  an  adult  was  the  victim,  but  none  were  found.  For 
boys,  the  only  significant  correlation  appeared  in  the  8th  grade,  for  the 
CSC  index,  and  the  PPf  index. 

C.  Sex 

Aggressor  Ratings s In  this  analysis,  23  of  the  96  correlations  were 
significant,  16  of  the  23  for  the  non-compliant  indices.  (Table  VII). 

A difference  between  the  sexes  appeared  in  this  analysis.  Four- 
teen of  the  23  significant  correlations  appeared  for  girls,  primarily 
the  non-compliant  group.  There  were  five  significant  correlations  on 
the  Male  Attacking  Male  index  for  the  girls,  vs.  two  for  the  boys;  for 
the  female  aggressor  indices,  four  significant  correlations  were  found 
for  each  of  the  indices,  for  the  girls,  vs.  three  for  the  boys.  For  the 
Male  Attacking  Female  index,  two  significant  correlations  were  found, 
one  for  each  sex,  in  the  non-compliant  indices  for  the  6th  grade. 

A striking  age  trend  appeared  for  the  girls;  of  the  14  signifi- 
cant correlations,  11  occurred  in  the  6th  grade,  of  which  seven  were  for 
the  non-compliant  indices.  For  the  girls,  all  four  significant  correla- 
tions with  the  compliant  indices  occurred  in  grade  6.  These  girls  exhi- 
bited a rejection  of  male-to-male,  f emale-to-f emale  and  female-to-male 
aggression.  There  was,  however,  a trend  among  the  girls  in  the  other 
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two  grades  to  accept  aggression  between  two  members  of  the  same  sex,  and 
also  between  the  two  sexes,  when  the  male  was  the  aggressor,  but  not  when 
the  female  was  the  aggressor. 

For  the  boys  three  of  the  significant  correlations  were  found  for 
the  compliant  indices,  all  in  the  4th  grade;  two  for  the  Male  Attacking 
Male  index  and  one  for  the  Female  Attacking  Male  index.  The  compliant 
boys  condemn  the  aggression  shown  between  these  figures.  For  the  non- 
compliant  indices  six  significant  correlations  were  found.  Non-compiiant 
boys  rejected  male  to  female  aggression,  but  accepted  the  other  forms  of 
aggression  presented  in  the  study.  Four  of  the  six  significant  correla- 
tions occurred-1  in  grade  6,*  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  two  grades. 

Victim  Ratingst  Only  three  significant  correlations  occurred,  less 
than  would  be  expected  by  chance.  Two  of  the  three  correlations  were 
found  for  non-compliant  indices  and  6th  grade  girls.  (Table  VII). 

Summary 


The  relationship  between  ratings  of  aggression  and  overt  be- 
havior was  measured,  and  some  of  the  results  were,  that  children  desig- 
nated by  their  peers  to  have  a posititive  relation  either  to  peers  or 
to  teachers,  tended  to  rate  child  aggressors  as  wrong,  especially  when 
aggressing  adults;  and  children,  designated  as  negative  towards  peers 
or  teachers  tended  to  rate  adult  aggression  as  wrong,  and  condoned  ag- 
gressive behavior  by  other  children.  In  this  analysis,  the  attitude- 
behavior  relation  was  strongest  around  the  age  of  12,  and  was  stronger 
for  the  index  of  total  adult  authority  than  for  the  others. 
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25*49 

16.63 

ICTS 

IM. 

18.2C 

10*41 

144. 

18*92 

16.02 

144. 

16*36 

12*36 

cmci  4* 

TCTAL 

26  3* 

24.C7 

13.18 

28). 

25*99 

19.65 

26). 

23.03 

13*14 

SIS  1 

1)9. 

22.4) 

12.96 

1)9. 

24.34 

19*19 

1)9. 

23*41 

14*90 

SIS  2 

144. 

25*71 

13.40 

144. 

27.6) 

20.57 

144* 

26.63 

13.29 

cms 

155. 

22*69 

13.90 

155* 

26*90 

19*66 

155. 

24.90 

13.41 

ICTS 

128. 

25.25 

12.47 

126. 

25.08 

19.6) 

126* 

23.16 

14*66 

cmc i a. 

Km 

247. 

23.41 

13*25 

247. 

22*17 

19*97 

247* 

22*80 

14.42 

SIS  1 

111. 

19.46 

13.15 

111. 

16*12 

17*1) 

111. 

16.60 

12*93 

SIS  2 

1)6. 

27.34 

13.34 

1)6. 

26.21 

22*61 

136* 

26.60 

13.90 

C IMS 

119. 

23.55 

13*60 

119. 

24*66 

23.19 

119* 

24*1! 

16.33 

ICTS 

126. 

23.26 

12*69 

126. 

19*67 

16.74 

126* 

21.49 

17.30 

tctii 

SIS  1 

411. 

20. CO 

12.41 

411. 

21.37 

17*96 

411* 

20.70 

13.6) 

TCTU 

SIS  2 

)t9. 

25. M 

13.57 

399. 

26.60 

20*6) 

399* 

23.87 

13.60 

tctii 

GIRLS 

4 1 C * 

22*92 

14.11 

410. 

76.75 

21.07 

410* 

24.8) 

16.20 

TCfll 

ICtS 

4CC. 

22  • {,4 

11.16 

4C0. 

21.22 

17.3) 

400* 

21.74 

13.24 

sicmricAHT  trrtcrs 

its 

SES 

£12 

m 

TIM  TC  PlIR  HI  Cl  T 1 VI 
Ctl SI ICHS 
4,9*11*15(16 

10 

8* 

Tf  ACM  A NtGAI 1VI 
CUfSTIONS 
12*14*19*21 

TOTAL  nlcativc 
QUlSTiOHS  4,6*9*11, 
12* 15* 16*18*19*21 

(PCLP  61  PC  MIC 

K 

M IK 

S.O. 

H 

MAH 

S.O. 

H 

Rl  AH 

s.o. 

■ 

.... 
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CMC!  4, 

1C1IL 

260. 

22.25 

14.24 

260. 

24.06 

19.24 

260. 

23.13 

13.  T 1 

SIS  1 

Ml . 

23.41 

16.90 

161. 

27.82 

22*31 

161  • 

26*  S9 

18.4  ' 

SIS  2 

119. 

19.10 

11*36 

119. 

20*30 

16.21 

119. 

19.  Tl 

12.93 

c ms 

1)6. 

17.CC 

11.20 

1)6. 

17.91 

15.83 

1)4. 

17.47 

12.33 

ICTS 

144. 

27.51 

17*29 

144. 

30.21 

22.67 

144. 

26.6) 

19.07 

(MCI  6, 

rcriL 

21). 

2). 19 

13.4^ 

26). 

27.15 

21.6) 

263* 

25.20 

16.61 

SIS  1 

1)9. 

24.)) 

13.60 

1)9. 

23.41 

21.02 

1)9. 

24.69 

16.30 

SIS  2 

144. 

22. C3 

13.26 

144. 

26.90 

22.65 
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9.78 

133. 
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1 S3  • 

21*10 

13.36 

ICTS 

121. 

27.11 

1 7.09 

126. 

30.02 

24.46 

121. 

26.71 

19.46 

CMCI  tf 

1C1IL 

247. 

16.21 

12.73 

247. 

24.40 

21. 12 

247* 

22 . 39 

16*  14 

SIS  1 

111. 

16.94 

11.9) 

III. 

24*36 

19.96 

111* 

20.61 

13.02 

SIS  2 

1)6. 

19.46 

13.57 

1)6. 

26.24 

23.46 

1)6. 

23.96 

17.26 

c ms 

1 19. 

17.61 

10.12 

119. 

23.2T 

20.29 

119. 

16. 1 ) 

14.07 

ICTS 

126. 

2). 61 

13.36 

126. 

29.3) 

23.15 

126. 

26.64 

16.21 

TCfll 

SIS  1 

411. 

22.2) 

14. M 

411. 

25.9) 

21.09 

411. 

24.  to 

16.60 

TCTII 

SIS  2 

)<9* 

20.21 

12.61 

349. 

23.61 

20.16 

3V4. 

23*06 

11.71 
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C ML  S 

410. 

16.30 

10.37 

410. 

21.62 

16.45 

410. 

19. 10 

13.3) 
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26.06 

16.96 
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TABLE  II 


DENMARK 


Correlation  Coefficients  Among'Ratings  of  Positive  Bah?.vior 


by  .Grade, 

Social 

Statu 

5 and 

Sex 

Total  Positive 

Peer  To  Teacher  Positive 

Sex 
SES.  . 

Girls 
High  Low 

Boys 

High  Low 

Girls 
High  Low 

Boys 

High  Low 

Peer  to  Peer 
Positive 

4 

.97 

.95 

.92 

.88 

.89  .87 

.79  .70 

6 

.85 

.90 

.84 

.90 

.60  .72 

.62  .73 

0) 

T? 

8 

.78 

.82 

.79 

.80 

.53  .51 

.46  .37 

Peer  to  Teacher 
Positive 

CO 

U 

*0 

4 

.98 

.98 

.97 

.95 

6 

.93 

.95 

.94 

.96 

8 

.95 

.92 

.91 

.86 

TABLE 

III 

DENMARK 

Correlation  Coefficients  Among  Ratings  of  Negative  Behavior 

by  Grade, 

Social 

Status  and 

Sex 

Total  Negative 

Peer  To  Teacher  Negative 

Sex 

SES 

Girls 
High  Low 

Boys 

High  Low 

Girls 
High  Low 

Boys 

High  Low 

Peer  to  Peer 
Negative 

4 

.86 

.88 

.92  .95 

.62  .69 

.78  .83 

6 

.84 

.89 

.92  .92 

.70  .72 

.79  .79 

" 8 
•0 

.83 

.85 

.90  .93 

.66  .65 

.72  .82 

Peer  to  Teacher 
Negative 

m 

u 

° 4 

.93 

.95 

.96  .97 

6 

.97 

.96 

.96  .96 

8 

.97 

.95 

.95  .97 

p ( .01  for  oil  correlations 
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TABLE  V 
DENMARK 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  FAR 
Status  Indices  and  FNI  Indices 


PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 


i 

Girls 

Boys 

< AaC 

CaA 

CaA 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

o.l7* 

.14 

.09 

-.06 

.15 

.15 

6 

.11 

.10 

.08 

-.03 

-.12 

.02 

8 

-.01 

.00 

-.01 

-.02 

.01 

-.02 

PT+ 

4 

-.18* 

.14 

.04 

.08 

.13 

.16* 

<u  6 

.01 

.25* 

.17* 

-.18* 

.02 

.13 

tj  A 
2 8 

-.13 

.13 

-.05 

-.18* 

.13 

.05 

PP- 

° 4 

-.14 

-.09 

-.17* 

-.08 

-.11 

-.16* 

6 

-.08 

-.08 

-.19* 

.20* 

-.09 

-.04 

8 

.03 

-.14 

.01 

.09 

-.14 

-.04 

PT- 

4 

.04 

-.06 

.01 

-.11 

-.11 

-.09 

6 

.13 

-.27* 

-.18* 

.28* 

-.23* 

-.09 

8 

.10 

-.16 

.11 

.13 

-.22* 

-.13 

• 

• 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Girls 

Bdy?': 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PPt- 

4 

.08 

-.02 

.02 

.02 

-.01 

-.04 

6 

.18* 

-.05 

.05 

-.08 

.03 

-.01 

8 

-.01 

-.01 

-.08 

.01 

-.08 

-.08 

PT+ 

4 

.01 

-.03 

-.01 

-.01 

.01 

.01 

•S  6 

.12 

-.05 

.07 

.08 

.01 

-.07 

2 8 

.09 

-.04 

-.06 

-.04 

.01 

-.02 

PP- 

6 4 

.16 

-.01 

.03 

.00 

.04 

-.11 

6 

.09 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.05 

.00 

8 

.09 

.09 

.20 

.11 

-.07 

.02 

PT- 

4 

.14 

.00 

-.01 

.09 

.05 

-.05 

6 

.02 

.13 

.11 

-.02 

.03 

-.04 

8 

.03 

.02 

.07 

.14 

-.10 

-.01 

*P  £ .05 


TABLE  VI 
DENMARK 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 


PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 


Girls 

TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

ChC 

CsC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PFf 

4 

-.18* 

-.13 

-.24* 

-.04 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.14 

.18* 

6 

.01 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.09 

.11 

.06 

.09 

8 

-.00 

.04 

-.07 

.01 

.09 

-.11 

-.03 

-.08 

.10 

PT+ 

o 

*o 

4 

-.17* 

-.10 

-.26* 

-.06 

-.00 

.06 

.09 

.14 

.16 

6 

-.11 

.08 

-.04 

.06 

.10 

.17* 

.22* 

.18* 

.24* 

§ 

8 

iM3 

.07 

-.03 

-.17 

.06 

-.15 

.07 

-.01 

.25* 

PP- 

4 

-.08 

-.07 

-.11 

-.15 

-.17* 

-.14 

-.04 

-.21* 

-.03 

6 

-.03 

.01 

-.03 

-.13 

-.13 

-.20* 

-.03 

-.09 

-.10 

8 

-.01 

.04 

.00 

.03 

-.04 

.05 

-.11 

-.13 

-.14 

PT- 

4 

-.04 

.03 

.06 

.05 

-.04 

.05 

-.01 

-.21* 

.01 

6 

.20* 

.06 

.09 

. 06 

-.16* 

-.14 

-.20* 

-.21* 

-.31* 

8 

.11 

-.02 

.03 

.10 

.08 

.12 

-.11 

-.06 

-.21* 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 

Boys 

TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

ChC 

CsC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.07 

-.02 

-.14 

.04 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.13 

6 

.04 

.01 

-.09 

-.01 

.04 

-.01 

-.09 

-.11 

-.13 

8 

-.04 

-.03 

-.02 

.02 

.08 

-.12 

.03 

-.02 

.03 

PT+ 

4 

-.04 

-.05 

-.01 

.20* 

.12 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.08 

o 

T3 

6 

-.14 

-.11 

-.16 

-.11 

.19* 

.01 

.08 

-.03 

-.02 

<0 

w 

8 

-.17* 

-.13 

-.22* 

-.05 

.13 

-.06 

.10 

.08 

.16 

o 

PP- 

4 

-.06 

-.01 

-.02 

-.10 

-.10 

-.15 

-.09 

-.15 

-.06 

6 

.12 

.22* 

.24* 

.07 

-.04 

-.01 

-.09 

-.12 

-.05 

8 

.09 

.00 

.04 

.12 

-.09 

.02 

-.16 

-.09 

-.10 

PT- 

4 

-.07 

-.05 

-.03 

-.13 

-.06 

-.08 

-.10 

-.17* 

-.05 

6 

.14 

.27* 

.29* 

.14 

-.12 

-.02 

-.25* 

-.23* 

-.13 

8 

.14 

.05 

.16 

.04 

-.16 

-.05 

-.21* 

-.15 

-.20* 

*P  ,<  *05 


O 


TABLE  VI 
DENMARK 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices  (cont'd) 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

7 * - ■■■■■  1 1 ■ ■ - ■ 

Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

ChC 

CsC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

.10 

.03 

.14 

-.02 

.05 

-.03 

.01 

1 

• 

o 

o 

-.07 

6 

.32* 

.14 

.17* 

.02 

.00 

.08 

-.05 

-.06 

-.03 

8 

.04 

.12 

-.12 

.01 

-.10 

-.04 

-.00 

CM 

0 

m 

1 

-.01 

FT+ 

4 

.08 

-.01 

.07 

-.07 

.06 

-.07 

.01 

-.03 

-.10 

•o 

6 

.28* 

.10 

.13 

-.03 

.02 

.11 

-.06 

-.03 

-.06 

2 

8 

,11 

.14 

.04 

.06 

-.05 

-.06 

-.06 

-.04 

.01 

C5 

pp- 

4 

.13 

.07 

.09 

.18* 

-.07 

.13 

.01 

.03 

-.07 

6 

.02 

.06 

.08 

.11 

.12 

.02 

.08 

.04 

.07 

8 

.14 

.03 

.05 

.09 

.15 

.22* 

.06 

.10 

.08 

PT- 

4 

.21* 

15 

.06 

.10 

-.08 

.07 

-.02 

.08 

-.04 

6 

-.15* 

.08 

.01 

.09 

.13 

.06 

.12 

.10 

.14 

8 

.02 

-.03 

.00 

.09 

-.01 

.14 

.05 

.00 

-.01 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 


Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

ChC 

CsC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP4- 

4 

.06 

.02 

.06 

-.05 

-.00 

-.07 

-.02 

.01 

.00 

6 

.03 

-.02 

-.13 

-.07 

.00 

-.02 

.01 

-.01 

.10 

8 

.08 

-.01 

-.00 

-.02 

.01 

-.18* 

-.11 

-.05 

-.01 

PT+ 

4 

.04 

.08 

.07 

-.14 

.05 

-.05 

-.01 

-.00 

.05 

*0 

6 

.15 

.09 

.07 

.02 

-.06 

-.06 

.02 

.02 

-.01 

2 

8 

-.00 

-.03 

-.02 

-.08 

-.03 

.00 

-.03 

.07 

.02 

o 

PP- 

4 

-.07 

.00 

.00 

.05 

-„  09 

-.10 

.06 

.03 

.01 

6 

-.08 

.06 

JL4 

.08 

-.02 

.03 

.06 

.07 

.00 

8 

.10 

.12 

.09 

.09 

-.04 

.09 

-.07 

-.10 

-.01 

PT- 

4 

-.01 

.07 

.06 

.15 

-.06 

-.01 

.06 

.03 

.01 

6 

-.09 

-.05 

.03 

-.02 

-.04 

-.04 

.03 

.02 

.04 

8 

.14 

.13 

.10 

.14 

-.04 

.03 

-.10 

-.10 

-.05 

*P  £ .05 


O 

ERIC 


TABLE  VII 
DENMARK 

Correlation  Coefficient's  Between  PAR 
Sex  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 


Girls 


Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PPt- 

4 

.01 

-.16 

.09 

.01 

.16* 

.02 

.li 

.07 

6 

.23* 

.08 

.12 

.11 

-.04 

-.10 

-.10 

.01 

8 

-.08 

-.06 

.08 

-.04 

.01 

.03 

-.11 

.05 

PT+ 

o 

4 

-.05 

-.12 

.05 

-.04 

.21* 

.08 

.20* 

.14 

6 

.26* 

.04 

.21* 

.17* 

.02 

-.12 

.00 

.03 

<0 

u 

o 

8 

-.11 

-.13 

.12 

-.09 

-.03 

-.04 

-.05 

.02 

PP- 

4 

-.18* 

-.05 

-.21* 

-.23* 

-.12 

-.00 

-.18* 

-.21* 

6 

-.16* 

.00 

-.18* 

-.23* 

-.00 

.12 

-.01 

.06 

8 

-.02 

.01 

-.06 

-.08 

-.01 

-.06 

.01 

-.10 

PT- 

4 

.01 

.09 

-.05 

-.01 

-.09 

.01 

-.21* 

-.20* 

6 

-.17* 

.15* 

-.19* 

-.22* 

-.03 

.18* 

-.14 

-.02 

8 

.07 

.04 

-.03 

.07 

-.06 

-.07 

-.02 

-.18* 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.02 

.13 

.01 

.04 

.10 

-.05 

-.08 

-.01 

6 

.09 

.03 

.03 

.01 

-.04 

-.05 

-.04 

-.08 

6 

.03 

-.03 

-.08  J 

-.12 

-.07 

-.12 

-.06 

-.08 

PT+ 

4 

-.04 

.06 

-.06 

.02 

.12 

-.01 

-.10 

-.03 

O 

6 

.05 

.01 

-.00 

.08 

.07 

. 00 

-.04 

.03 

u 

8 

.00 

.01 

-.03 

-.00 

-.01 

-.04 

-.01 

-.07 

PP- 

o 

4 

.66 

.01 

.08 

.16 

-.01 

-.08 

.06 

-.01 

6 

.12 

.06 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.10 

.05 

.06 

8 

.13 

.12 

.16 

.15 

.00 

.16 

-.11 

.08 

PT- 

4 

.02 

-.02 

.15 

.06 

-.01 

-.02 

.17* 

.06 

6 

.16* 

.08 

.16* 

.06 

.01 

-.00 

-.02 

-.03 

8 

.05 

.05 

-.00 

.12 

.03 

.14 

-.11 

.07 
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Introduction 


The  use  of  attitudinal  and  behavioral  dimensions  of  compliance 
and  aggression  to  assess  the  child's  socialization  with  respect  to 
central  and  permanent  institutions  of  society-the  family,  school, com- 
munity, nation,  religion--stems  from  a view  of  socialization  not  as 
a process  in  which  the  child  passively  receives  information,  behavioral 
models  or  monitoring  from  authority  figures  in  the  various  social 
systems  but  as  a dynamic  outsome  of  interactions  through  role-relation- 
ships between  members  of  the  society  continuing  throughout  life*  The 
structure  of  role-relationships  and  the  quality  of  interactions  be- 
tween adults  and  children  are  not  independent  from  those  among  adults. 
Role-relationships  within  one  system  are  strongly  influenced  by  those 
in  other  major  social  systems.  Socialization,  then,  is  the  process 
through  which  each  individual  strives  to  adapt  to  life  conditions 
created  by  the  human  community.  (Hess,  in  press).  In  this  sense, 
a study  of  the  patterns  of  attitudinal  and  behavioral  exoressions  of 
compliance  and  aggression  in  elementary  school  children  with  respect 
to  authority  figures  in  various  social  systems  may  provics  valuable 
indices  regarding  these  strivings  during  one  period  of  human  life. 


Investigators  and  theorists  generally  agree  that  family  and 
school  are  the  most  important  social!  ing  agents  during  the  elementary 
school  years.  Socialization  of  the  child's  behavior  with  respect  to 
the  community,  the  nation,  and  religious  organizations  of  his  society 
appears  to  be  largely  mediated  during  this  age  period  by  his  involve- 
ment with  the  role-relationships  within  the  family  and  the  school. 
Children,  of  course,  are  not  cut  off  from  the  functioning  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  religious  organizations  with  which  their  families  are 
affiliated.  There  is  a large  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
interact  in  some  more  or  less  active  way  with  authority  figures  re- 
presenting the  church,  the  community  or  the  national  government.  The 
opportunities,  however,  for  such  encounters,  as  well  as  the  context 
in  which  they  occur,  seem  to  depend  largely  on  the  structure  of  the 
society  in  which  the  child  develops  and  on  his  family's  position  in 
it.  Moreover,  the  child's  images  of  non-family  and  non-school  author- 
ity figures  and  his  response  tendencies  toward  them  may  be  largely 
influenced  by  direct  or  indirect  teaching  received  within  his  family 
during  the  preschool  years  and  by  the  quality  of  civic  and  religious 
education  in  both  home  and  school  during  the  elementary  school  years. 

There  is  a sizable  body  of  evidence  indicating  the  importance 
of  the  family  structure  and  role-relationships  among  its  members  for 
the  socialization  of  the  child's  cognitive  processes,  the  motivational 
components  of  his  actions,  and  the  patterns  of  his  interpersonal  be- 
havior (Hess,  in  press).  This  evidence  may  be  regarded  as  pointing 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  family  are  to  be  found  the  roots  of 
the  factors  that  shape  society.  Equally  defendable,  however,  is  the 
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notion  that  the  broader  social  structure  acts  upon  the  family  and 
helps  define  its  functions,  set  its  goals,  and  delineate  the  means 
considered  appropriate  for  their  attainment,  thus  shaping  the  form 
and  quality  of  interactions  among  family  members  and  between  the 
family  as  a unit  and  other  social  systems.  This  notion  implies 
that  the  "ethos11  of  the  culture  and  the  structure  of  the  society 
are  responsible  to  a great  extent  for  the  family  characteristics 
(Hess,  in  press).  One  formulation  of  the  impact  of  society  on 
family  functions  is  that  the  family  is  permeated  by  society1 s values 
and  rules  and  that  parents  are  more  or  less  explicitly  expected  to 
teach  their  offspring  what  is  socially  desirable  or  obligatory  in 
the  performance  of  important  institutional  roles  within  and  outside 
the  family.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  are  other  more  perva- 
sive--and  perhaps  more  potent--inf luences  on  the  family  from  the 
broader  social  structure.  It  is  argued  that  the  degree  to  which 
the  environment  is  perceived  as  benevolent  or  malevolent,  just  or 
unjust,  accepting  or  rejecting,  expanding  or  restricting  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  family  structure,  the  form,  quality  and 
strength  of  ties  and  relationships  among  its  members  and  their  inter- 
actions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  (McKinley,  1964;  Rosen,  1964). 
This  implies  that  both  the  "ethos"  of  the  society  and  objective  fea- 
tures of  the  environment  influence  the  family  function. 

The  notion  that  in  societies  in  which  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  population  belongs  to  lower  classes,  most  individuals 
develop  a feeling  of  little  personal  control  over  the  social  environ- 
ment,* which  is  perceived  as  unfriendly  and  potentially  exploitive, 
has  been  associated  (Rosen,  1964)  with  observations  that  in  such 
societies  the  family  solidarity  is  strong.  Parents  tend  to  see  the 
child  as  a weak  creature  who  lacks  the  necessary  physical  and  mental 
equipment  to  protect  himself  in  an  essentially  unfriendly  world;  they 
are  usually  overprotective  and  start  the  child's  independence  training 
relatively  late.  Furthermore,  self-reliance  is  not  cultivated  to 
enhance  independence  of  the  individual  from  the  family.  Individual 
efforts,  whether  they  are  supported  actively  or  simply  emotionally 
by  other  members  of  the  family,  and  attainments  achieved  through  such 
efforts  are  felt  to  be  the  family’s  efforts  and  attainments.  Since 
at  least  emotional  participation  in  individual  strivings  is  genuinely 
provided  by  other  family  members  and  since  the  family  is  the  only 
social  milieu  in  which  all  its  members  may  be  safe  and  obtain  help 
and  protection  in  time  of  need,  the  whole  family  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  attainments  of  each  of  its  members. 

Such  a pattern  of  family  relationships  appears  to  be  congruent 


Relevant  to  this  notion  is  also  evidence  regarding  contingencies 
between  social  structure  and  political  behavior  in  adults.  Such 
evidence  is  discussed  in  Hess  and  Torney  (1965). 
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with  that  found  in  anthropological  analyses  of  the  traditional  Greek 
fcmily.  (D.  Lee-Deraetracopoulou,  1955;  H.  Mendras,  1961;  I.  T.  Sanders, 
1962;  E.  Friedl,  1962;  J.  K.  Campbell,  1964).  Indeed,  the  patriarchal 
family  structure,  in  which  age-  and  sex-role  differentiations  carry 
status  implications  and  where  strong  emotional  and  moral  ties  among 
kin  influence  individual  behavior  both  within  the  family  and  outside 
of  it,  still  persists  in  Greek  society,  particularly  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  in  the  urban  lower  class*  Greek  society  is,  however,  in 
transition  (P.  D.  Bardis,  1955;  H.  Stroup,  1955;  McNeill,  1957;  G. 
Vassiliou,  1966;  E.  T.  Prothro,  1966;  C.  Saf il ios-Rothschild,  1967)# 

The  disruptive  effects  of  World  War  II  and  of  the  subsequent  civil 
war  and  the  country* s efforts  for  industrialization  during  the  last 
twenty  years  caused  a considerable  geographical  mobility  (Kayser, 

1964;  A.  Kanellopoulos,  1957-58;  C.  Moustaka,  1964),  which  is  accom- 
panied by  noticeable  changes  in  family  power  structure,  parental  role 
standards  and  child  training  values  and  practices  (E.  T.  Prothro, 

1966;  G.  Vassiliou,  1966;  C.  Saf ilios-Rothschild,  1967).  One  of  the 
most  apparent  changes  is  that  the  extended  family  household  tends 
to  disappear,  particularly  in  the  large  cities. 

Although  the  large  majority  of  Greek  population  still  be- 
longs to  lower  classes,  both  educationally  and  occupationally,  the 
solidarity  which  characterizes  the  traditional  Greek  family  may  not 
stem  only  from  a perception  of  the  social  structure  itself  as  hostile, 
unjust,  or  restricting.  The  widely  known  chronic  governmental  in- 
stability of  Greece  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  potency  of  family  ties  assuming  that  the  latter  impede  the  de- 
velopment of  community-  and  nation-oriepted  citizens.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  both  the  governmental  instability  and  the  feelings  of  un- 
safeness which  are  assumed  to  encourage  strong  family  ties  and  impede 
development  of  lasting  committments  to  non-family  social  groups  are 
related  to  the  objective  fact  of  poverty  of  resources  available  for 
the  total  Greek  population.  In  this  sense,  it  is  notable  that  family 
solidarity  coexists  with  heavy  migration  to  other  countries.  It 
should  also  be  stressed  that  Greeks,  who  often  react  violently  to 
governmental  restrictions  on  their  sense  of  individual  freedom,  show 
a marked  readiness  to  admit  such  restrictions  when  imposed  by  their 
family  (D.  Lee-Deraetracopoulou,  1955;  E.  Friedl,  1962;  J.  K.  Campbell, 
1964).  Moreover,  restrictions  of  individual  freedom  resulting  from 
committment  to  ideals  venerated  by  the  family  are  also  readily  ac- 
cepted. Thus,  attachment  to  the  nation  is  independent  from  attach- 
ment to  the  state  and  the  state's  government.  One  may  oppose  the 
state  not  only  politically;  attempts  to  circumvent  state’s  laws  con- 
sidered to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  family  or  impede  the  enhance- 
ment of  its  interests  are  supported  by  the  family  through  all  avail- 
able means  (D.  Lee-Deraetracopoulou,  1955).  Avoidance,  however,  of 
service  to  the  nation  in  time  of  threat  to  its  independence  is  felt 
as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  family  itself  (D.  Lee-Deraetracopoulou, 

1955),  bringing  dishonor  to  all  its  members  and  exposing  them  to 
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conditions  of  possible  slavery,  a concrete  and  definitely  negative 
expectation  for  Greeks  based  on  long  historical  experience. 

It  is  clearly  a matter  of  social  experience  reinforced  in 
almost  each  new  generation  that  attachment  to  the  family  is  a social 
committment  valued  even  in  opposition  to  the  community  or  the  state; 
the  family  is  the  only  institution  of  their  society  to  which  Greks 
can  be  attached  and  not  be  frustrated  or  attacked  for  their  attach- 
ment during  the  periods  of  political  turmoil  that  punctuate  their 
history.  In  addition,  no  national  ruler  or  even  foreign  conqueror 
has  ever  tried  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  family  or  to  under- 
mine the  strength  of  emotional  and  moral  tics  among  its  members.* 

The  barriers  that  family  sol idar i ty  may  create  for  a full 
development  of  the  individual  as  a person  with  personal  rights  and 
responsibilities  seem  to  be  easily  underestimated,  if  not  completely 
overlooked,  when  the  world  is  perceived  as  threatening  or  simply  un- 
predictable. Speaking  of  ancient  Greeks,  Dodds  (1966)  argues  that 
the  credit  for  "one  of  the  major  achievements  of  Greek  rationalism,*' 
the  liberation  cf  the  individual  from  the  bonds  of  the  primitive  con- 
ception of  family  solidarity  and  the  superstitions  surrounding  it, 
should  go  to  Athenian  democracy.  Perhaps  life  experiences  permitting 
development  of  a sense  of  power  and  eliminating  fear  arc  conditions 
"sine  qua  non'1  for  the  blooming  of  both  rationalism  and  democracy. 
During  the  Persian  Wars,  Athenians  gained  more  experiences  of  this 
sort  than  all  other  Greeks. 

During  the  period  of  data  collection  for  this  study,  Greece 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  other  part ic ipat ing  countries 
in  terras  of  governmental  structure.  She  had  a parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  an  elected  legislative  body.  The  political  agitation  which 
ended  with  the  military  government  now  ruling  had  started,  however, 
some  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  field  work.  Increased  dis- 
trust of  the  police  and  government  officials  may  be  one  reason  for 
Greek  children's  responses  indicating  a clear  devaluation  of  the 
police  and  government  officials  (particularly  among  older  children 
who  were  more  aware  of  the  political  si  nation),  contrasting  with 
the  strong  effective  attachment  professed  for  parents  and  with  a 
tendency  for  the  older  Ss  to  ideal  ire  parents  almost  to  the  same 
degree  as  did  the  younger  children. 

Distrust  of  the  police  and  governmental  authorities  seems  to 


There  is  one  exception  to  this  general  assert  ion.  Although  it 
lies  far  in  the  past  of  this  socicty--in  the  early  years  of  Turkish 
of fupat ion --Greeks  transmit  the  remembrance  of  Yenni tsarism  from  one 
generation  to  tlva  next  almost  as  a warning. 
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exist  not  only  during  periods  of  political  or  national  crisis*  An 
increasing  centralization  of  governmental  authority  and  its  effects 
upon  administrative  policies  have  been  repeatedly  denounced  after 
World  War  II  as  fostering  both  dependency  on  the  central  state  au- 
thorities and  distrust  between  the  population  and  the  adrainist rat  ion* 

In  reaction  to  this  situation,  the  population  was  found  to  be  un- 
cooperative and  the  administration,  both  authoritarian  and  incompe- 
tent (K.  Varvarcssos,  1952,  cited  by  I*  f.  Sanders,  1952;  D.  Lec- 
Demet racopoulou,  1955;  E.  Fricdl,  196/;  hcNcill,  1957). 

Bcrcaucratic  con t ra l izat ion  has  also  affected  the  teacher, 
whose  role  tends  to  be  reduced  to  that  of  a technical  expert  rather 
than  a group  leader.  As  a result,  he  is  no  longer  an  object  of  last- 
ing loyalty  and  affection  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  encouraged  to- 
ward such  feelings  and  attitudes  by  their  parents.  D.  Lec-Dcrcetraco- 
poulou  (1955)  attributed  this  observation  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  also  regarded  as  an  intervening  representative  of  the  state1 s 
admini st rat  ion.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  centralization  of  govern- 
mental authority  which  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  domain  of 
education  diminishes  both  the  possibil it ics  and  the  willingness  of 
teachers  to  assume  the  role  of  leaders  of  their  pupils.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  high  school  teachers# 

The  role  of  the  Creek  orthodox  church  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  family  ties  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  church  not 
only  approves  and  encourages  family  solidarity;  it  also  sustains  the 
traditional,  hierarchical,  mal c -dominated  family  structure  by  main- 
taining suggestive  liturgical  rituals,  particularly  inflcuntial  among 
the  young  and  the  less  educated  adults.  It  is  not  unusual  for  lower 
class  parents  to  argue  on  behalf  of  the  traditional  stereotypes  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  rol  . of  man  and  woman,  father  and  mother,  son 
and  daughter,  using  distorted  religious  knowledge.  The  impact  of 
religion  on  the  personality  of  i.*ost  Creeks  may  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  some  quite  suggestive  facts:  although  the  number  of  reli- 

giously inactive  seems  to  increase  in  parallel  with  those  who  re- 
ceive higher  education,  it  is  rare  for  Creeks  to  change  their  reli- 
gious denomination.  i'or  t.  any,  their  orthodox  denomination  is  part 
of  their  "Greckncss"  (l).  Lee -Demet r acopoul ou , 1 955).  The  differen- 
tiation and  complementarity  which  characterize  traditional  male  and 
female  family  roles  vad  r.:any  of  the  standards  of  behavior  prescribed 
for  each  of  then  at  difievcti;  :*tr_or  of  the  life  cycle  arc  referred 
to  and  supported  by  teligious  bc-iefs  a id  practices  (Campbell,  1964). 
Superstitions  maintained  through  liturgical  rituals  permeate  maternal 
attitudes  toward  childicn,  rr,J  variations  in  child  rearing  practices 
of  rural  or  urlan,  lower  or  middle  class  mothers  simply  reflect  the 
degree  to  which  secular  knowledge  is  able  to  encourage  in  them  scep- 
tical attitudes,  toward  the  "evil  eye,”  for  example. 
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Analyses  of  family  structure,  parental  values,  and  child 
training  practices  in  rural  Greek  families  (H.  Mendras,  1961;  E* 
Fricdl,  1962;  I.  T.  Sanders,  1962;  J#  K.  Campbell,  1964)  provide 
useful  information  for  understanding  urban  families  as  well,  since 
most  of  the  urban  population  of  Greece  is  composed  of  rural  fami- 
lies who  have  migrated  recently  into  cities.  In  addition  to  large 
groups  of  refugees  from  rural  areas  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  trans- 
planted l ->  Athens  and  other  cities  in  1922,  most  of  the  villagers 
who  migrate  to  urban  areas  are  attracted  by  Athens  and  big  towns 
of  their  district  (Kayser,  1964).  Between  1928  and  1957,  the  total 
urban  population  of  Greece  increased  by  47%,  and  the  population  of 
the  metropolitan  Athens  by  72%,  while  the  rural  population  increased 
by  only  77.  (A.  Kanel lopoulos,  1957-58).  A more  recent  study  re- 
ports that  78%  of  the  whole  population  of  internal  migrants  from 
two  rural  areas  had  settled  in  Athens  and  the  capital  of  their  dis- 
trict, the  rest  being  scattered  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 
(Moustaka,  1964). 

Although  the  life  of  villagers  who  migrate  to  cities  changes 
relatively  fast  in  terms  of  work  habits,  housekeeping  techniques, 
uses  of  leisure  or  health  practices  (I.  T.  Sanders,  1962),  1962), 
the  value-orientations  underlying  family  structure  and  role-relation- 
ships seem  to  be  maintained  substantially  longer.  This  assertion  is 
supported  by  evidence  which  shows : that  the  educational  level  of 

those  who  migrate  to  Athens  and  other  large  cities  is  below  the 
national  average  (Moustaka,  1964);  and  that  the  most  important  fac- 
tors contributing  to  departures  from  the  traditional  family  power- 
structure  and  to  differentiations  in  child-rearing  practices,  under- 
lying values,  and  expectations  professed  by  mothers  are  the  educa- 
tional level  of  t lie  husband  in  izhe  first  case  and  that  of  the  mother 
in  the  second  (C.  Saf il ios-Rothschild,  1967;  E.  T.  Prothro,  1966). 

Using  an  interview  schedule  adapted  from  Sears,  Maccoby  and 
Levin  (1957),  Prothro  (1966)  compared  child  rearing  practices  and 
beliefs  of  rural  and  urban  lower  and  middle  class  mothers  in  Greece 
and  Lcbmon.  He  reported  that  "on  almost  all  items,  the  city  working- 
class  families  arc  intermediate  between  the  city  middle-class  and  the 
peasant  families."  Because  the  patterns  of  social  class  differences 
obtained  in  Greece  and  Lebanon  were  remarkably  similar,  and  data  from 
a variety  of  other  cultures  (although  not  strictly  comparable)  appear 
also  to  form  a similar  pattern,  which  is  at  variance  from  that  found 
by  Scars,  Maccoby  and  Levin  in  the  U-S-,  Prothro  suggested  that  the 
pattern  of  SES  differences  which  was  "clearly  delineated"  in  Greece 
and  Lebanon  may  characterize  "transitional  societies,"  which  have  a 
traditional  class  of  peasants  and  urban  lower  and  middle  classes. 

Prothro  found  that  in  Greece  and  Lebanon,  as  in  the  U.  S., 
middle-class  mothers  arc  more  inclined  than  their  lower  class 
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compatriots  to  describe  themselves  as  permissive  with  the  young 
child,  warm  in  their  treatment  of  him,  and  using  psychological 
rather  than  physical  discipline  techniques*  They  also  appear  to 
expect  the  child  tc  attend  college  more  often  than  do  their  lower 
class  compatriots.  Responses  reflecting  the  mother's  perception 
of  her  role  compared  to  the  father's  indicate  that  middle  class 
mothers  see  themselves  as  more  active  than  their  lower  class  com- 
patriots in  making  family  decisions  and  as  more  often  consulted  by 
their  husbands  regarding  decisions  on  financial  matters. 

Middle  class  Greek  and  Lebanese  mothers  appear,  however,  to 
be  less  permissive  toward  infants  than  their  lower  class  compatriots, 
while  American  middle  class  mothers  appear  to  be  more  permissive  with 
infants  than  do  lower  class  American  mothers.  In  other  words,  it  is 
in  the  degree  of  permissiveness  with  infants  that  the  pattern  of  SES 
differences  in  the  U.S.  is  at  variance  with  that  found  in  Greece  and 
other  transitional  societies. 

Comparing  data  on  family  power  structure  and  marital  satis- 
faction in  urban  Greek  and  French  families,  C.  Saf ilios-Rothschild 
(1957)  also  reported  data  indicating  a pattern  of  social  class  dif- 
ferences at  variance  with  that  observed  in  France  and  other  highly 
industrialized  countries,  such  as  the  iLS.  and  Germany  (for  which 
there  were  comparable  data).  This  investigator  found  that  the  do- 
mineering authority  role  of  the  husband  in  the  Greek  family  tends 
to  diminish  with  elevation  of  his  educational  and  occupational  level. 
The  relationship,  however,  between  husband's  level  of  income  and  his 
authority  in  the  family  was  not  continuous,  because,  in  Greece,  high 
educational  level  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  high  income.  As 
C.  Saf il ios-Rothschild  stressed,  "Education,  and  particularly  college 
education,  plays  a very  important  role  in  freeing  Greek  men  from  the 
traditional  ideology  abcut  male  dominance  so  that  they  are  willing 
to  yield  some  decisions  to  women  and  consult  them  about  others." 
Regarding  relationships  between  satisfaction  vzith  marriage  and  family 
power  structure,  Saf il ios-Rothschild  also  reported  that  cnly  a small 
group  of  the  interviewed  Greek  women  (4%)  who  reported  satisfaction 
from  their  marriage  also  reported  that  their  husband  was  dominant 
in  the  family  decision  making.  The  large  majority  of  Ss  who  re- 
ported that  they  were  pleased  with  their  marriage  (40%  of  the  total 
sample)  were  those  who  either  make  themselves  or  are  consulted  by 
their  husbands  about  decisions  regarded  as  predominantly  joint 
(number  of  children  and  relations  with  in-laws).  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  these  women  also  reported  that  they  do  not  intervene 
in  their  husbands'  making  decisions  regarded  as  predominantly  mas- 
culine (choice  of  friends  and  uses  of  leisure).  Decisions  regarding 
child-rearing  and  purchase  of  clothes,  furniture  and  household  equip- 
ment were  found  to  be  predominantly  feminine.  These  data  also 
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indicate  that,  in  Greek  urban  families,  conjugal  role  differentiation 
is  still  quite  clear  and  without  much  overlapping,  even  in  the  better 
educated  and  more  liberal  and  egalitarian  homes.  That  conjugal  role- 
differentiation  is  even  more  clear  in  lower  class  families  and  in- 
fluences the  socializing  climate  of  the  family  is  apparent  in  the 
data  reported  by  Prothro  (1966)  and  in  the  descriptions  of  rural  Greek 
families  provided  by  Friedl  (1962)  and  Campbell  (1964). 

Important  to  the  development  of  children* s perceptions  of  and 
response  tendencies  toward  authority  figures  appears  to  be  the  fact 
that  in  Greek  society  it  is  quite  common  for  men  with  high  education 
to  have  wives  with  substantially  lower  education.  Therefore,  dif- 
ferences in  maternal  attitudes  and  child  training  techniques  may 
exist  in  more  or  less  subtle  and  influential  forms  even  within  rela- 
tively homogeneous  social  class  groups,  defined  by  father's  educa- 
tional and  occupational  level. 

Some  types  of  frustration-provoking  behavior  that  Friedl  (1962) 
observed  in  rural  mothers  toward  infants  and  in  both  parents  toward 
preschool  children  are  also  quite  frequent  in  lower  class  urban  fami- 
lies. For  example,  frightening  or  deceiving  preschool  children  and 
deliberately  lying  to  them  is  common  in  lower  class  families*  Pur- 
posefully deceiving  behavior  seems  to  be  less  frequent  among  middle 
class  parents,  particularly  fathers.  Friedl  suggested  that  parents 
use  these  practices  as  palliatives  and  consider  them  as  contributing 
to  strengthen  children* s self-control.  She  states  that  parents  who 
consciously  frustrate  their  children  usually  react  to  the  child*  s 
anxiety  by  subsequent  efforts  to  calm  him  through  physical  and  ver- 
bal demonstrations  of  affection.  They  also  are  lenient  toward  the 
child  who  eventually  reacts  aggressively  toward  an  elder  who  has 
caused  him  distress.  Such  behavior  is  often  initiated  by  children 
toward  their  younger  siblings  or  other  peers.  The  degree  to  which 
such  behavior  among  children  is  tolerated  by  parents  also  varies. 
Whatever  the  psychological  function  of  teasing  and  deceptive  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  parents,  it  gives  the  child  early  experiences 
of  inconsistency  in  the  actions  of  elders.  Friedl  (1962)  considers 
that  these  practices  lead  children  to  recognize  that  words  and 
actions  of  other  people  should  not  be  taken  at  face  value.  "In- 
consistency in  the  actions  of  elders  results  in  a wariness  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  statements  of  others,  even  within  the 
family.  Children  may  learn  to  love  and  respect  their  elders  but 
it  is  not  required  that  they  trust  them  completely.**  The  fact, 
however,  that  these  practices  stop  as  soon  as  the  child  becomes 
able  to  control  the  expression  of  his  distress  or  shows  distrust 
of  parents*  deceptive  statements  or  actions  makes  it  doubtful  that 
parents  are  really  not  concerned  about  having  their  children  dis- 
trust them.  If  these  practices  are  actually  designed  to  condition 
the  child  to  deceit  and  to  develop  in  him  wariness,  parents  are 
more  likely  to  expect  him  to  direct  these  attitudes  outside  of  the 
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nuclear  family# 

Observations  collected  during  the  field  work  provide  some 
additional  indications  of  features  of  the  socializing  climate  of 
Athens  schools.  Examination  of  the  records  of  26  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  located  in  different  residential  areas  of  Athens 
showed  that  the  social  class  composition  of  classroom  groups  is 
rarely  homogeneous.  This  is  true  for  both  public  and  private 
schools,  regardless  of  the  residential  area  in  which  a school  is 
located.  There  are,  however,  marked  differences  between  public 
and  private  schools.  Most  public  schools  are  extremely  crowded 
with  more  student  groups  than  teachers  and  classrooms  available 
at  a time.  As  a result,  classroom  groups  often  include  more  than 
60  students,  and  one  teacher  nay  be  in  charge  of  two  such  groups. 
Public  school  buildings  are  often  in  extremely  bad  condition.  Ten- 
sion in  student-teacher  relationships  is  often  generated  or  ag- 
gravated by  material  conditions.  Compared  to  those  of  typical 
public  schools,  the  material  conditions  of  private  schools  often 
appear  luxurious. 

Despite  these  facts,  many  high  status  parents,  presumably 
able  to  face  the  expenses  of  their  children's  education  in  a pri- 
vate school,  choose  the  public  school  on  the  sssuraption  that  its 
social  structure  provides  better  socializing  conditions,  since 
it  is  closer  to  Greek  reality.  An  analogous  rationale  leads 
directors  of  private  schools  to  facilitate  admission  of  working 
class  students  to  their  schools  by  providing  scholarships  and  re- 
duced tuition  fees. 

Equality  in  the  socializing  conditions  of  all  Greek  schools 
is  also  sought  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Both  public  and  private 
schools  have  to  follow  the  same  curricula.  The  gap,  however,  between 
the  typical  public  school  and  a few  expensive  private  schools  in 
overall  socializing  climate  is  enormous.  The  existing  disparities 
do  not  seem  to  stem  from  differences  in  the  ideals  pursued,  the  cur- 
ricula followed,  or  the  social  structure  of  the  groups  or  students, 
but  from  the  extreme  differences  in  the  schools'  material  resources, 
which  determine  to  a great  extent  the  style  of  relationships  between 
teachers  and  students. 

The  impact  of  the  atmosphere  of  functioning  of  a school  upon 
students  of  different  family  backgrounds  may  vary.  For  example, 
students  from  low  status  families  may  regard  the  socializing  climate 
of  the  typical  public  school  as  an  extension  jf  that  of  their  homes, 
at  least  during  the  early  years  of  their  elementary  education.  Ad- 
justment to  the  conditions  of  functioning  of  such  schools  is  prob- 
ably more  difficult  for  children  from  high  status  families.  With 
increasing  age,  interaction  among  children  of  different  family 
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backgrounds  within  the  classroom  group  modifies  in  various  ways 
their  images  of  and  attitudes  toward  both  classmates  and  teachers* 
Peer  intercAction  within  socially  heterogeneous  classroom  groups  is 
certainly  able  to  affect  the  socialization  process  in  several  ways* 
Assessment  of  these  influences  is  as  difficult  as  their  control  and 
orientation  by  parents  and  teachers* 
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Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  Index 


The  distribution  of  total  positive  scores  by  sampling  groups 
is  shown  in  Table  I.  Set  scores  regarding  compliant  behavior  toward 
peers  and  toward  the  teacher  are  also  presented  in  Table  I.  All 
three  positive  scores  were  affected  by  the  Ss'  age  and  SES.  Total 
positive  scores  show  a curvilinear  age  change  and  variation  by  SES* 
(See  Table  I,  Figs.  1 and  2). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Indices 


A.  Age  Differences 

The  partial  scores  for  compliant  behavior  toward  peers  and 
teachers  also  follows  a curvilinear  change  with  grade;  compliant  be- 
havior increased  from  grade  4 to  6 and  decreased  again  by  grade  8. 

The  scores  received  by  pupils  at  grade  8 were  lower  than  those  re- 
ceived by  pupils  at  grade  4 (Table  I). 

With  respect  to  these  age  variations,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  the  Greek  school  system,  sixth  graders  are  in  the  last  year 
of  priTOciry  school.  Eighth  graders  are,  however,  in  the  second  year 
cf  high  school,  where  they  are  faced  with  substantially  different 
overall  socializing  conditions,  confronted  with  many  new  peers,  and 
taught  by  more  than  one  new  teacher.  Apparently,  the  age  trend  found 
in  Greek  children's  compliant  behavior  indicates  that  the  likelihood 
of  their  displaying  cooperative  behavior  within  a social  system  in- 
creases with  age  as  long  as  familiarity  wxth  the  system's  socializ- 
ing conditions  (including  its  rules  and  personal  relationships  with 
the  system’s  figures)  increases.  The  decline  of  compliant  behavior 
at  grade  8 probably  follows  from  the  above  mentioned  changes  in  the 
overall  school  situation,  changes  all  the  more  stressful  as  they 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  adolescence. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

Ratings  for  compliant  behavior  showed  no  evidence  of  signi- 
ficant variations  by  sex.  In  grades  4 and  6,  compliant  behavior  to- 
ward both  peers  and  the  teacher  appeared  to  be  more  frequent  among 
girls  than  boys,  but  this  sex  difference  did  not  reach  significance 
level  and  disappeared  by  grade  8. 

C*  SES  Differences 

Positive  ratings  varied  significantly  by  social  status. 
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Across  all  grades,  higher  SES  children  appeared  to  display  a signi- 
ficantly greater  amount  of  compliant  behavior  than  their  lower  SES 
peers;  the  difference  was  significant  for  the  total  positive  score 
as  well  as  for  the  partial  scores  for  compliant  behavior  toward 
pears  and  the  teacher#  (See  Table  I)#  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  scores  of  lower  SES  children* s compliant  behavior  toward  both 
peers  and  the  teacher  declined  substantially  from  grade  4 to  8, 
after  an  increase  in  grade  6.  A similar  age  trend  was  observed  in 
higher  SES  children* s scores  for  compliant  behavior  toward  the  tea- 
cher# However,  the  peer-to-peer  positive  scores  of  higher  SES 
children  did  not  show  a substantial  decline  from  grade  6 to  8, 
and  higher  SES  eighth  graders  did  not  score  lower  than  the  higher 
SES  fourth  graders  in  compliant  behavior  toward  peers. 

D#  Correlations  Among  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer  Positive,  and 
Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

Correlation  coefficients  shown  in  Table  II  indicate  that 
positive  ratings  were  highly  interrelated  for  all  segments  of  the 
sample*  These  correlations  indicate  that  children  who  were  per- 
ceived as  being  helpful,  kind,  fair  and  cooperative  with  their 
peers  were  very  likely  to  be  obedient,  cooperative  and  obliging 
with  the  teacher  and  seldom  scolded  by  him*  The  likelihood  of  a 
close  correspondence  between  compliance  with  peers  and  with  the 
teacher  was  somewhat  higher  for  girls  than  boys,  particularly  in 
grades  4 and  6,  A slight  decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  correla- 
tions for  both  sexes  and  both  SES  groups  at  grade  8 indicates  that 
compliant  behavior  toward  peers  coexisting  with  compliant  behavior 
toward  the  teacher  is  less  likely  as  children  grow  older* 

E*  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Positive  Ratings 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  positive  ratings  was  their 
consistency*  Across  all  grades,  a large  number  of  children  who  were 
seen  by  their  peers  as  demonstrating  cooperative  behavior  toward 
peers  were  also  seen  as  compliant  with  the  teacher.  For  Greek 
children,  the  frequency  of  compliant  behavior  increased  from  grade 
4 to  6 and  decreased  again  by  grade  8#  Also,  across  all  grades,  com- 
pliant behavior  toward  peers  and  the  teacher  was  significantly  more 
frequent  among  higher  SES  than  among  lower  SES  children.  The  vari- 
able of  sex  did  not  significantly  affect  positive  ratings. 

Changes  with  age  in  the  frequency  of  compliant  behavior  are 
apparently  related  to  the  fact  that,  in  primary  school,  increasing 
adjustment  to  formal  and  informal  aspects  of  children* s relation- 
ships with  teachers  and  peers  enhances  their  cooperative  behavior 
toward  both.  Changes  in  the  school  socializing  conditions  resulting 
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from  the  transition  from  primary  to  high  school  *nd  the  approach  of 
adolescence  probably  form  a set  of  stress-generating  factors  which 
influence  behavior.  The  finding  that,  by  grade  8,  compliant  behavior 
toward  both  peers  and  the  teacher  declined  among  both  SES  groups  may 
follow  from  the  fact  that  both  SES  groups  are  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  above  mentioned  factors. 

The  finding  that  scores  for  compliant  behavior  toward  both 
peers  and  teachers  were,  across  all  grades,  higher  for  the  higher 
SES  group  than  for  the  lower  SES  group  parallels  findings  of  certain 
studies  (Pope,  1953;  Tuma  and  Livson,  1960)  and  contradicts  others 
(Eron,  Walder,  Toigo  and  Lefcowitz,  1963).  No  comparable  research 
evidence  exists  with  Greek  children.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  con- 
cerning Greek  parents*  social!  ing  practices  with  young  children 
(Prothro,  1966)  one  may  speculate  that  SES  differences  in  parental 
socialising  techniques  may  contribute  to  SES  differences  in  child- 
ren’s scores  of  compliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and  authority 
figures  (in  this  case,  the  teacher).  However,  this  interpretation 
should  be  regarded  with  caution  since  the  predictive  power  of  data 
regarding  parents*  reports  about  their  socialising  techniques  appears 
to  be  low  and  uneven  (Hess,  in  press). 


Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  Index 

Unlike  compliant  behavior,  non-compl iant  behavior  varies 
significantly  by  sex.  Across  all  grades  and  within  both  SES  groups, 
non-compliant  behavior  is  significantly  more  frequent  among  boys 
than  among  girls. 

Scores  for  non-compliant  behavior  were  also  affected  by  a 
significant  SES  by  grade  interaction.  For  lower  SES  children  the 
frequency  of  non-compliant  behavior  remains  constant  in  grades  4 
and  6 and  decreases  sharply  by  grade  8.  For*  higher  SES  children 
non-compliant  behavior  increases  significantly  from  grades  4 to  8. 
(See  Table  I and  Figs.  1 and  2). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Indices 
A.  Age  Differences 

The  age  by  SES  interaction  observed  in  the  total  negative 
index  is  maintained  in  ratings  of  both  teachers  and  peers.  For 
higher  SES  children,  non-compliant  behavior  increased  significantly 
from  grade  4 to  8,  the  increase  being  substantially  larger  toward 
the  teacher  than  toward  peers.  In  grades  4 and  6,  more  lower  SES 
than  higher  SES  children  were  nominated  for  non-compliant  behavior 
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toward  both  peers  and  the  teacher;  by  grade  8,  the  relationship  was 
reversed*  (See  Table  I)* 

B*  Sex  Differences 

The  sex  difference  was  significant  and  in  the  same  direction 
for  both  partial  indices  of  non -compliant  behavior  as  for  the  total 
index*  PNI  ratings  clearly  indicate  that  girls  across  all  grades 
conformed  more  to  group  standards  and  were  less  aggressive  than  boys* 
The  finding  reflects  sex-role  standards  underlying  children's  social- 
i ation  in  Greece*  (See  Table  I)* 

C*  SES  Differences 

The  age  by  SES  interaction  has  been  reported  in  Section  A. 

D*  Correlations  Among  Total  Negative,  Peer  to  Peer  Negative 
and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Ratings 

Correlations  shown  in  Table  III  indicate  that  negative 
ratings  were  directly  and  significantly  correlated  for  all  sampling 
groups*  The  raagniture  of  correlations  among  peer-to-peer  and  peer- 
to-teacher  negative  items  declined  with  age  for  lower  SES  boys  and 
increased  for  lower  SES  girls*  This  indicated  that  the  tendency 
for  children  who  are  non-corapliant  with  the  teacher  to  be  non-com- 
pliant  with  peers  increased  with  age  for  lower  SES  girls  but  de- 
creased for  lower  SES  boys.  These  relationships  changed  curvi- 
linearly  for  higher  SES  children  of  both  sexes,  with  the  tendency 
for  non-corapliant  children  to  be  consistent  in  behavior  toward  both 
peers  and  teachers  being  stronger  among  sixth  graders  than  among 
fourth  and  eighth  graders* 

E*  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Negative  Ratings 

Scores  for  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher  non-corapliant 
behavior  varied  by  the  same  sampling  faetors--se  and  social  status 
in  interaction  with  grade--and  variations  had  the  same  direction  for 
both  ratings*  However,  correspondence  between  the  two  negative  set 
scores  was  generally  lower  than  that  between  peer-to-peer  and  peer- 
to-teacher  positive  set  scores*  This  indicates  that  non-corapliant 
behavior  is  less  likely  to  be  generalised  from  teacher  to  peers  and 
vice  versa  than  is  compliant  behavior* 

Differences  by  SES  indicated  that,  in  grades  4 and  6,  non- 
corapliant  behavior  was  more  frequent  among  lower  SES  than  among 
higher  SES  children;  by  grade  8,  this  SES  trend  was  reversed,  non- 
corapliant  behavior  being  significantly  more  frequent  among  higher 
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SES  than  among  lower  SES  children.  In  other  words,  non-compliant 
behavior  increased  with  age  among  higher  SES  children  and  decreased 
among  those  of  lower  SES. 

The  increase  with  age  of  non-compliance  with  the  teacher  on 
the  part  of  higher  SES  children  appeared  to  be  congruent  with  the 
development  of  these  children1 s attitudes  toward  authority  figures 
in  general  and  the  teacher  in  particular.  It  also  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with  these  children's  lessening  compliant  behavior  with  age. 
These  changes  with  age  in  the  quality  of  higher  SES  children's  be- 
havior toward  the  teacher  were  somewhat  generalized  to  peers,  also. 

Changes  with  age  in  the  frequency  of  lower  SES  children's 
compliant  and  non-compliant  behavior--both  ratings  lowering,  by 
grade  0,  toward  both  peers  and  the  teacher--appeared  to  be  more 
complex.  Lowering  of  the  amount  of  both  positive  and  negative  be- 
havior toward  the  teacher  on  the  part  of  lower  SES  eighth  graders 
might  signify  withdrawal  of  their  emotional  and  behavior  involvement 
with  him,  resulting  from  their  continuing  overidealization  of  author- 
ity figures  in  combination  with  their  high  regard  for  the  figure's 
punitive  characteristics.  In  other  words,  lower  SES  eighth  graders 
may  have  developed  passivity  toward  the  teacher.  It  seems  unLikely, 
however,  that  such  passivity  would  be  general!  ;ed  to  peers,  although 
a decline  with  age  in  the  lower  SES  children's  positive  and  negative 
PNI  scores  was  also  observed  toward  peers.  These  complex  relation- 
ships will  be  clarified  throug  inspection  of  the  correlations  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  items. 


Summary 


A.  Correlations  Between  the  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

As  might  be  expected,  all  correlations  between  positive  and 
negative  indices  were  negative,  and  most  were  significant.  (See 
Table  IV).  Correlations  between  total  positive  and  total  negative 
items  increased  from  4th  to  6>th  grade  for  higher  SES  children  (Par- 
ticularly boys).  This  indicates  that  the  likelihood  that  children 
judged  by  peers  to  be  non-compliant  are  also  judged  to  be  compliant 
increases  as  children  grow  older.  This  generalization  does  not  hold 
for  lower  SES  children,  for  whom  the  corresponding  correlations  were 
generally  lower  and  changed  curvil ineariy  with  grade.  In  other  words, 
consistency  and,  therefore,  predictability  of  the  quality  of  overall 
behavior  increases  linearly  with  age  for  higher  SES  children  but  de- 
creases considerably  for  lower  SES  eighth  graders  after  an  appreci- 
able increase  from  grade  4 to  6. 

Similar  social  status  differences  in  age  trends  were  also 
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found  in  the  correlations  between  peer-to-tcacher  positvc  and  nega- 
tive ratings.  The  luality  of  higher  SES  children’s  behavior  toward 
the  teacher  becomes  more  consistent  and  predictable  with  increase 
in  grade.  Consistency  and  predictability  of  lower  SES  children’s 
behavior  toward  the  teacher  increases  from  grade  4 to  6 but  de- 
creased considerably  by  grade  8.  However,  all  these  correlations 
were  significant. 

The  fact  that  for  lower  SES  eighth  grade  boys  the  correlations 
between  peer-to-peer  positive  and  negative  ratings  drop  to  -.04  in- 
dicates that,  within  this  sampling  group,  peer-to-peer  behavior  is 
judged  in  very  subjective  terms.  Apparently,  a large  number  of  lower 
SES  eighth  graders  are  judged  differently  by  different  groups  of 
peers.  Perhaps  the  behavior  of  individual  Ss  actually  differ,  de- 
pending on  whether  it  was  directed  toward  different  subgroups  of 
classmates.  (See  Table  IV). 

The  fact  that  for  this  sampling  group  correlations  between 
peer-to-pee.  negative  and  peer-to-teacher  positive  items,  as  well  as 
between  total  positive  and  peer-to-peer  negative  items,  were  also 
very  low  (-.02  and  -.01,  respectively)  suggests  that  subgroup  member- 
ship may  have  influenced  these  children’s  ratings  to  a large  extent. 
It  is  also  notable  that  the  corresponding  correlations  for  eighth 
grade  girls  of  both  SES  groups  and  for  eighth  grade  higher  SES  boys 
were  substantially  higher.  In  other  words,  only  for  the  group  of 
lower  SES  eighth  grade  boys  did  relationships  between  positive  and 
negative  ratings  suggest  the  existence  within  the  classroom  group  of 
antagonistic  subgroups.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  in  our  sample,  lower  SES  eighth  graders,  unlike  their  higher 
SES  counterparts,  belonged  to  extremely  crowded  classroom  groups, 
possibly  lacking  in  cohesion. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  one  might  hypothesize  that  the 
lowering  by  eighth  grade  of  both  positive  and  negative  set  scores 
for  low  status  children  of  both  sexes  reflects,  not  actual  with- 
drawal of  their  compliant  and  non-corapl iant  involvements  with  peers 
and  the  teacher,  but  a reduction  of  the  number  of  nominated  peers 
under  either  type  of  item  resulting  from  a lack  of  cohesion  in  the 
classroom  groups. 

Of  interest  in  the  finding  that  judgements  of  peer-to-teacher 
behavior  for  all  sampling  groups,  less  likely  to  be  inconsistent  in 
direction  or  quality  than  judgements  of  peer-to-peer  behavior.  In 
other  words,  for  nil  sampling  groups,  the  quality  of  children’s  be- 
havior was  more  predictable  when  directed  to  teacher  than  when  dir- 
ected to  peers. 

Another  generalisation  may  be  drawn  from  the  correlations 
between  positive  and  negative  items.  For  higher  SES  children, 
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consistency  of  direction  and,  therefore,  predictability  of  the  quality 
of  behavior  increased  with  age  with  respect  to  the  teacher;  with  res- 
pect to  peers,  it  increased  from  grade  4 to  6,  and  its  decrease  by 
grade  6 was  moderate.  This  means  that  the  strengthening  of  friend- 
ship ties  by  the  beginning  of  adolescence  h^d  a moderate  influence 
upon  the  consistency  of  these  children's  behavior  with  peers  and  did 
not  substantially  decrease  its  predictability.  For  lower  SES  child- 
ren, consistency  of  direction  and  predictability  of  the  quality  of 
behavior  increased  from  grade  4 to  6 but  decreased  at  grade  8,  more 
among  boys  than  among  girls,  and  more  toward  peers  than  toward  the 
teacher*  For  lower  SES  grade  8 boys,  the  «uality  of  peer-to-peer  be- 
havior appeared  to  be  unpredictable. 

The  developments  observed  with  age  in  each  SES  group's  PNI 
ratings  suggest  that  the  major  difference  between  these  two  groups 
lies  in  the  extent  to  which  children's  behavior  in  the  classroom 
settings  is  consistent* 

B*  Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Total  PNI 

Peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  showed  that  the  frequency 
of  compliant  behavior  displayed  at  school  exceeds  the  frequency  of 
non-corapliant  behavior*  Overall  grades,  compliant  behavior  appears 
to  be  displayed  equally  toward  peers  and  the  teacher,  while  the 
amount  of  non-corapliant  behavior  directed  against  the  teacher  ex- 
ceeded that  directed  against  peers. 

Sampling  factors  differentiated  mainly  the  quality  of  be- 
havior (compliant  vs  non-corapliant),  whatever  its  target  (peers  or 
teacher).  Compliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and  teachers  was 
more  frequent  among  higher  SES  than  among  lower  SES  children  across 
all  grades*  For  both  social  status  groups,  compliant  behavior  to- 
ward peers  and  teachers  increased  from  grade  4 to  6 and  decreased 
again  at  grade  8*  Non-corapliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and 
teacher  was  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls  at  all  grade 
levels*  Also,  at  grades  4 and  6,  lower  SES  children  surpassed 
their  higher  SES  age  mates  in  amount  of  non-compl iant  behavior  to- 
ward both  peers  and  teachers.  At  grade  8,  the  SES  trend  was  re- 
versed: the  frequency  of  non-corapliant  behavior  displayed  by 

lower  SES  children  decreased  considerably  toward  both  peers  and 
the  teacher;  the  increase  of  frequency  of  non-compliant  behavior 
observed  for  the  higher  SES  grade  8 children  was  entirely  directed 
toward  the  teacher* 

In  the  Greek  sample  boys  and  girls  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  amount  or  patterns  of  compliant  behavior,  although  girls' 
scores  were  higher  than  those  of  boys  for  both  peer-to-peer  and  peer- 
to-teacher  positive  ratings*  The  two  ser  groups  did,  however,  differ 
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significantly  in  amount  of  non-corapliant  behavior  toward  peers  and 
the  teacher.  Across  all  grades,  more  boys  than  girls  were  nominated 
as  displaying  non-corapliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  teachers.  Per- 
haps, the  factors  contributing  to  a differentiation  of  behavior  in 
the  two  sexes  were  for  Greek  children  more  influential  for  the  items 
comprising  the  index  of  non-compliant  behavior  than  those  denoting 
compliant  behavior. 

The  finding  that  with  age  the  frequency  of  higher  SES  child- 
ren's non-corapliant  behavior  increased  appears  to  parallel  the  de- 
cline of  the  frequency  of  their  compliant  behavior.  This  pattern 
suggests  that,  with  age,  the  behavior  of  higher  SES  children  changes 
quality;  they  become  less  obliging  in  the  classroom  setting,  more  as- 
sertive of  their  autonomy,  and  more  peer-  than  teacher-oriented.  Such 
changes  in  behavioral  orientations  apparently  reflect  changes  in 
these  children's  attitudes  toward  authority  figures,  especially  their 
declining  beliefs  in  the  authority  figures'  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  finding  that,  at  grades  4 and  6,  higher  SES  children 
compared  to  their  lower  SES  counterparts  scored  higher  in  compliant 
behavior  and  lower  in  non-compliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and 
teacher  suggests  that  the  former  group  was  more  able  to  exercize 
control  over  its  aggressive  tendencies  and  be  cooperative  in  the 
classroom  setting.  This  SES  difference  in  the  quality  of  younger 
children's  behavior  is  probably  related  to  varying  experiences  of 
role  relationships  with  authority  figures,  the  main  source  of  which 
is  probably  the  family.  The  conditions  of  functioning  of  the  class- 
roon  group  may  also  have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  two 
SES  groups.  The  majority  of  higher  SES  children  in  the  GReek  sample 
were  enrolled  in  private  schools#  Although  private  and  public 
schools  follow  the  same  curricula  and  pursue  the  same  ideals,  there 
are  considerable  differences  between  them  in  terras  of  material  re- 
sources, which  probably  determine  to  a large  extent  the  style  of 
relationships  among  students  and  between  students  and  teachers. 

The  lowering  by  grade  8 of  the  scores  of  compliant  behavior 
of  both  SES  groups  with  respect  to  both  peers  and  teachers  probably 
reflects  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  school  socialising  conditions 
(related  to  the  transition  from  elementary  to  high  school),  changes 
all  the  more  stressfull  as  they  occur  at  the  approach  of  adolescence. 
The  considerable  rise,  by  grade  8,  of  the  higher  SES  group1 s score 
for  non-corapliant  behavior  toward  the  teacher  was  congruent  with  the 
decline  of  the  frequency  of  these  children's  compliant  behaviaor; 
this  decline  was  especially  pronounced  with  respect  to  the  teacher. 
This  change  with  age  in  the  luality  of  higher  SES  children's  be- 
havior tovrnrd  the  teacher  parallels  changes  in  their  perception  of 
and  response  tendencies  toward  all  authority  figures  including  the 
teacher,  A decline  with  age  of  the  positive  views  held  by  younger 
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higher  SES  children  about  the  teacher  was  apparent  in  both  the  YIAFR 
and  PAR  data.  The  considerable  drop,  at  grade  8,  of  the  score  of 
lower  SES  children  for  non-corapliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and 
teacher  was  unexpected.  Viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  lowering  of 
this  group* s positive  scores  as  well,  it  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  this  grade  level,  lower  SES  children  nominated  few  of  their  peers 
for  either  compliant  or  non-compliant  behavior.  The  fact  that  not 
only  all  four  PNI  set  scores  dropped  significantly  for  lower  SES 
grade  8 children  but  also  these  scores  were  not  significantly  con- 
trasted (this  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  correlations  between 
positive  and  negative  peer-to-peer  scores  for  lower  SES  grade  8 boys) 
suggested  that  in  this  sampling  group  the  quality  of  children* s be- 
havior (and/or  peer  ratings  about  it)  were  inconsistent  and  unpredic- 
table, possibly  because  lower  SES  grade  8 children,  unlike  their 
higher  SES  age  mates  belonged  to  extremely  crowded  classroom  groups, 
possibly  lacking  in  cohesion. 


Relationship  Between  PAR  and  PNI:  Wrongness  Judgements  and  Class- 

room Behavior 


A.  Status 

Aggressor  Ratings.  The  correlation  coefficients  between  PAR 
status  indices  and  the  four  PNI  sub-indices  appear  in  Table  V*  These 
data  indicate  that,  out  of  35  correlations,  18  are  significant  for 
girls  and  10  for  boys.  In  general  the  adult-to-child  index  is  nega- 
tively correlated  with  the  compliant  PNI  indices  and  positively  cor- 
related with  the  non-compliant  PNI  indices,  whereas  the  child-to- 
adult  and  child-to-child  indices  show  the  opposite  relationships* 
Thus,  compliant  children  judge  child  aggressors  to  be  wrong  and  adult 
aggressors  to  be  relative  just,  while  rebellious  children  tend  to 
judge  adult  aggressors  to  be  unjust  and  child  aggressors  to  be  just* 
This  is  particularly  true  for  girls. 

The  child-to-child  wrongness  judgements  are  the  best  predic- 
tors of  compliant  behavior  whether  it  be  directed  to  the  teacher  or 
to  peers.  All  correlations  between  the  CAC  PAR  index  and  the  PNI 
compliant  indices  are  significant  for  girls 5 for  boys  the  correla- 
tions a>re  significant  for  the  sixth  and  eighth  grade  samples. 

Looking  at  the  predictability  of  all  three  PAR  indices,  we 
find  that  grade  six  is  the  most  predictable  age  for  girls,  but  for 
boys  there  is  no  such  consistency. 

Victim  Ratings.  Inspection  of  Table  V shows  16  significant 
correlations  for  girls  and  for  boys.  For  girls  the  direction  of  the 
victim  indices  correlations  are  quite  consistently  reversed  from 
those  of  the  aggressor  indices,  i.e*,  the  AAC  victim  indices  are 
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positively  correlated  with  the  positive  or  compliant  PNI  indices,  and 
negatively  correlated  with  the  indices  of  non-corapliant  behavior, 
while  the  CAA  and  CAC  indices  are  negatively  correlated  with  the  com- 
pliant PNI  indices  and  negatively  cor. elated  with  the  non-corapliant 
PNI  indices#  That  is,  compliant  girls  judge  child  victims  of  adult 
aggression  to  be  more  wrong  and  adult  or  child  victims  of  child  ag- 
gression to  be  less  wrong  than  do  non-corapliant  girlso  These  same 
relationships  tend  to  appear  in  the  boys  correlations  but  with  much 
less  consistency.  Girls  behavior  (42  significant  correlations)  is 
twice  as  predictable  as  boys  behavior  (21  significant  correlations). 

B.  Set 


Aggressor  Ratings.  The  correlations  betv/een  the  PAR  set  in- 
dices and  the  PNI  ratings  show  the  same  general  trends  as  the  status 
ratings  but  with  less  consistency.  (See  Table  VI).  The  adults-to- 
child  ratings  tend  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  compliant  be- 
havior and  positively  correlated  with  non-corapliant  behavior,  whether 
the  adult  in  luestion  is  a parent,  teacher  or  policeman.  Ratings  of 
child  aggression,  on  the  other  hand  are  positively  correlated  with 
compliant  behavior  and  negatively  correlated  with  non-corapliant  be- 
havior. The  breakdown  of  the  CAC  index  shows  that  child-hit-child 
is  a more  predictive  rating  than  child-scold-child,  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

Victim  Ratings.  The  PAR  ratings  show  37  significant  correla- 
tions with  PNI  indices  for  girls  and  19  for  boys.  Again  the  behavior 
of  girls  is  twice  as  predictable  as  that  of  boys.  The  reversal  of 
the  direction  of  correlations  observed  in  the  combined  status  indices 
appears  in  the  set  indices  as  well,  with  more  consistency  for  girls 
than  for  boys-  For  girls,  ratings  of  teachers  and  parents  appear  to 
be  better  predictors  of  behavior  than  policemen,  with  the  child- 
scolds-teacher  ratings  being  particularly  powerful.  Unlike  the  af- 
gressors  ratings,  the  child-hits-child  and  child-scolds-child  in- 
dices are  about  equally  powerful  predictors  for  the  victims  ratings. 

C . Sex 

Aggressor  Ratings.  The  PAR  sex  indices,  unlike  the  status 
and  set  indices  are  equally  good  predictors  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
are  generally  not  as  powerful  predictors  of  classroom  behavior  a s 
are  the  other  indices.  (See  Table  VII).  There  are  9 significant 
correlations  betv/een  these  indices  and  ratings  of  classroom  behavior 
for  girls  and  11  for  boys. 

For  girls,  all  of  the  significant  correlations  are  with  the 
MAF  and  FAF  PAR  indices,  i.e.,  those  indices  involving  female  victims. 
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Furthermore,  7 of  the  9 significant  correlations  are  with  the  male- 
attacks  female  index.  While  this  specificity  of  relationship  is 
not  as  obvious  for  boys,  the  f emale-to-male  index  is  the  most  con- 
sistent predictor  of  their  behavior.  For  both  boys  and  girls  the 
direction  of  the  corrc.lat ions  same;  compliant  children  judge 

cross-sex  aggression  by  members  of  their  own  sex  to  be  wore  wrong 
than  do  non-complinnt  children.  (The  signif icant  positive  correla- 
tion between  the  MAF  a .d  PT-  indices  appearing  for  eighth  grade 
girls  is  the  single  exception  to  this  statement). 

Victim  Ratings.  The  PAR  victims  indices  for  sex  show  5 
significant  correlations  for  girls  and  3 for  boys.  Since  this  num- 
ber of  significant  correlations  out  of  a possible  48  are  not  more 
than  one  would  expect  by  chance,  it  is  safest  to  conclude  that  these 
indices  do  not  predict  classroom  behavior  for  Greek  children. 

D.  Summary 

Compliant  Greek  children  seem  to  internalize  guilt  about 
rebellious  behavior  more  than  non-compliant  children.  They  are 
more  severe  in  their  judgements  of  the  wrongness  of  aggressors  of 
their  own  age  or  sex  than  are  non-compliant  children. 

The  relationships  between  classroom  behavior  and  victims 
ratings  are  more  complex.  Compliant  children  judge  adult  victims 
of  child  aggression  to  be  relatively  innocent,  but  their  judgement 
of  the  innocence  of  child  victims  is  dependent  upon  whether  the 
aggressor  is  an  adult  or  a child.  Child  victims  are  judged  to  be 
relatively  innocent  when  the  aggressor  is  a child  but  guilty  when 
the  aggressor  is  an  adult.  This  finding  is  still  consistent  with 
the  assumption  that  compliant  children  internalize  guilt  about  ag- 
g ression.  Since  adults  are  viewed  ns  just  aggressors,  it  follows 
that  their  victims  are  wrong,  but  since  children  are  judged  to  be 
unjust  aggressors  it  follows  that  their  victims  may  be  relatively 
innocent*  Thus  the  judgements  of  victims  wrongness  are  consistent 
with  the  judgement  that  child  aggressors  are  relatively  wrong.  How- 
ever, the  victims  ratings  of  the  sex  indices  do  not  uphold  the 
judgements  of  the  relative  wrongness  of  some  sex  aggressors;  these 
ratings  are  simply  uncorrelated  with  classroom  behavior. 

The  above  generalizations  concerning  compliant  children  - 
should  be  modified  by  reference  to  the  consistent  sex  differences 
appearing  in  these  data.  Girls'  behavior  in  the  classroom  is  more 
predictable  from  their  wrongness  judgements  than  is  boys'  behavior. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  judgements  of  the  wrong- 
ness of  aggressors  and  victims  of  different  roles  and  statuses; 
these  in  turn  are  generally  more  predictive  than  are  judgements  of 
combatants  of  a different  sex. 
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Greece  is,  in  general,  a culture  which  permits  the  expression 
of  aggression  fairly  freely.  Greek  men  are  expected  to  be  aggressive, 
and  v/omen  are  permitted  to  be  so.  Probably  the  lack  of  correlation 
between  individual  judgements  of  justice  and  classroom  behavior  for 
boys,  as  contrasted  with  girls,  is  due  to  the  greater  cultural  con- 
sistency of  aggressive  norms  for  men  and  boys.  Boys  classroom  be- 
havior may  well  be  more  dependent  upon  the  cultural  expectations  for 
boyish  behavior  and  less  upon  their  internal  beliefs  and  values  than 
it  is  for  girls. 
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104. 

35.33 

18.51 

G 1 KLS 

101. 

31.10 

15.67 

101. 

34.25 

21.01 

101. 

32.67 

17.81 

BOVS 

124. 

29.29 

16.32 

124. 

28.23 

21.27 

124. 

28.74 

18.24 

GRADE  B • 

TUTAL 

200. 

21.39 

12.82 

200. 

19.22 

17.29 

200. 

20.34 

14.33 

SES  1 

100. 

12.37 

9.34 

100. 

12.93 

11.41 

100. 

12.72 

10.03 

StS  d 

100. 

30.41 

14.30 

100. 

25.51 

23.17 

100. 

27.96 

18.63 

GIRLS 

103. 

21.23 

11.22 

103c 

19.65 

14.84 

103. 

20.46 

12.32 

1 

BOVS 

97. 

21.55 

14,42 

97jj_ 

19.74 

97. 

20.22 

16.34 

TG1AL 

SES  l 

328. 

18.96 

n. ei 

328. 

19.38 

15.13 

328. 

19.17 

13.13 

TOTAL 

ses  d 

300. 

31.43 

16.96 

300. 

30.95 

21.43 

300. 

31.20 

18.44" 

TOTAL 

OIKLS 

305. 

26.18 

13.69 

305. 

26.97 

17.64 

305. 

267*58 

"15713 

TO  G AL 

bOYS 

323. 

24.20 

15.09 

. 313. 

23*3.7 

18.93 

323. 

23.79 

16.44 

SlCNlPIGAirr  EPPECTS 

GRADE 

SES 

GRADE 

868 

SBO 

PfcfcR  TO  PEER  NEGATIVE 
Questions 
4,9,11,15,16 

peek  to  teacher  negative 
QUESTIONS 
8,12,16,19,21 

TOTAL  NEGATIVE 
QUESTIONS  4,8,9,11, 
12,15,1 6,18,19,21 

GROUP  REPORTED 

N 

HE  AN 

S.D. 

N 

'"MEAN 

S.D. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

*•““■**“ 

— * 

. ■ 

. — ~ 

— 

— 

£“ADc  4* 

TOTAL 

203. 

17.65 

11.63 

203. 

21.16 

15.92 

203. 

19.51 

13.00 

StS  1 

107. 

21 . 66 

12.33 

107, 

27.13 

16.45 

107. 

24.43 

13.83 

StS  d 

96. 

14.04 

10.93 

96. 

15.18 

15.39 

96. 

14.59 

12.16 

GIRLS 

101. 

13.28 

7.62 

101. 

16.88 

13.25  

101. 

15.03 

9.52 

BUYS 

102. 

22.42 

15.44 

102. 

25.43 

18.5?  .. 

102. 

23.94 

16*48 

GRADE  6, 

TUTAL 

225. 

19.99 

1 .58 

225. 

24.22 

18.54 

225. 

22.07 

15.59 

StS  1 

121. 

22.13 

13.31 

121. 

‘27.90  ' 

18.83 

121. 

24.97 

15.11 

SCS  2 

104. 

17.84 

15.85 

104. 

20,55 

18.26 

104. 

19.17 

16.08 

GIRLS 

101. 

17.56 

14.24 

101. 

22.67 

18  • 20 

101. 

20.10 

15.43 

BUYS 

124. 

22.41 

14.92 

124. 

25.77 

18,89 

124. 

24.04 

15.75 

GRADE  8 , 

TUTAL 

200. 

1UR9 

R.54 

200. 

20,44 

15.12 

200. 

16.16 

10.98 

Sts  l 

100. 

t».l4 

5.15 

100. 

6.71 

7 .12 

100. 

6.42 

5.49 

St  S d 

100. 

1 f .65 

11.93 

100. 

34.16 

23.12 

100. 

25.90 

16.26 

61  KLS 

103. 

9.56 

6.93  . 

103. 

18.21 

13.14 

103. 

13.87 

9.14 

rtOYS 

97. 

14.23 

10.15 

97. 

22,66 

17.10 

97. 

18.45 

12.81 

TOTAL 

StS  1 

328. 

16.64 

10.26 

328. 

20.58 

14.13 

328. 

16.60 

11*59 

TOTAL 

ShS.2 

300. 

lo. 51 

12.91 

900* 

23.29 

18.93 

’ "300." 

19.89 

14.83 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

305. 

li.47 

9.66 

305. 

19.26 

14.87 

3o57~" 

”16735 

“ i f 737“ 

TOTAL 

BUYS 

323. 

19.69 

13.50 

323. 

24,62 

18.19 

323. 

22.15 

15.01 

SIGMIf  ICAMT  EPPECTS 
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TABLE  II 
GREECE 

Corrleation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Positive  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Positive  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive 


Sex 

G 

B 

G 

H 

SES 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

PF+ 

4 

.98 

.98 

n 97 

.96 

.93 

.92 

.88 

.87 

5 

.96 

.97 

.98 

.94 

.90 

.90 

.92 

.02 

a)  8 

.94 

.91 

.96 

.92 

.82 

.74 

.83 

.20 

PT+ 

T> 

m 

n 4 
O H 

.98 

.98 

.97 

.97 

6 

.98 

.98 

.98 

.96 

8 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.97 

TABLE  III 
GREECE 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Negative  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Negative 

Peer  to  Teacher  Negative 

Sex 

G 

B 

G 

B 

SES 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

pp- 

4 

.88 

.80 

.98 

.94 

.70 

.54 

.94 

.81 

6 

.89 

.97 

.92 

.89 

.71 

.89 

.78 

.87 

0)  8 

.94 

.76 

.87 

.91 

.84 

.54 

.64 

.80 

T3 

«*4 

PT- 

S * 

.96 

.94 

. 98 

.96 

6 

.95 

.98 

.96 

.93 

8 

.97 

.96 

.94 

.97 

0 
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TABLE  V 
GREECE 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Status  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 


PP+ 

4 

-.11 

.19* 

.31* 

-.15 

.12 

-.15 

6 

-.21* 

.26* 

. 26* 

.04 

.09 

.26* 

8 

.18 

.04 

.25* 

.13 

.20* 

.28* 

PT+ 

4 

-.14 

.21* 

.29* 

-.17 

.13 

-.13 

6 

-20* 

.27* 

.24* 

-.00 

.22* 

.30* 

■o  8 

C3 

.09 

.09 

.20* 

.04 

.13 

.21* 

PP- 

u 

° 4 

-.00 

-.06 

-.17 

.17 

-.10 

.07 

6 

.32* 

-.28* 

-.15 

-.12 

.15 

-.04 

8 

.16 

-.10 

.04 

.25* 

-.21* 

-.05 

PT- 

4 

.03 

-.13 

-.23* 

.16 

-.13 

.02 

6 

.33* 

-.35* 

-.16 

-.09 

-.14 

-.22 

8 

.40* 

-.12 

.12 

.31* 

-.22* 

-.02 

*p  g .05. 
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TABLE  V (Con't) 
GREECE 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

.07 

-.26* 

-.25* 

.12 

-.14 

.22* 

6 

.21* 

-.18 

-.12 

.08 

.14 

-.07 

8 

-.13 

.19* 

-.00 

.16 

.16 

.11 

PT+ 

4 

.10 

-.29* 

-.27* 

.16 

-.14 

.22* 

6 

.23* 

-.21* 

-.10 

.02 

.13 

.04 

■8  8 

-.03 

.08 

-.05 

.05 

.14 

.02 

PP- 

(D 

b 

o 4 

-.01 

.05 

.11 

-.13 

.04 

-.14 

6 

-.21* 

.29* 

.16 

.04 

-.19* 

-.05 

8 

-.04 

.14 

.10 

.05 

.14 

.02 

PT- 

4 

-.07 

.25* 

.21* 

-.15 

.11 

.08 

6 

-.26* 

.33* 

.14 

-.02 

-.06 

.06 

8 

-.35* 

.23* 

-.04 

-.04 

.28* 

.27* 

*p%<  .05. 
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TABLE  VI 
GREECE 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.06 

-.11 

-.12 

-.06 

.28* 

.31* 

.20* 

.13 

.17 

6 

-.23* 

-.26* 

-.36* 

.07 

.11 

. 34* 

.32* 

.15 

.22* 

8 

.12 

-.07 

.07 

.29* 

.24* 

.19 

.04 

.11 

.02 

Ft- 

4 

-.11 

-.16 

-.16 

-.07 

.25* 

.29* 

.22* 

.13 

. 18 

a> 

6 

-.18 

-.23* 

-.35* 

.05 

.10 

.32* 

.34* 

.15 

.21* 

T5 

u 

8 

.00 

-.02 

.04 

.14 

.20* 

.15 

.03 

.12 

.12 

CD 

PP- 

4 

.04 

-.03 

.10 

-.12 

-.09 

-.23* 

-.09 

.04 

-.12 

6 

.42* 

.28* 

.32* 

.13 

-.10 

-.16 

-.25* 

-.18 

-.33* 

8 

.22* 

-.04 

-.99 

.20* 

-.06 

.10 

-.01 

-.08 

-.19* 

PI- 

4 

.10 

.06 

.13 

-.07 

-.18 

-.25* 

-.15 

-.05 

-.20* 

6 

.33* 

.33* 

.33* 

.11 

-.08 

-.23* 

-.39* 

-.21* 

-.35* 

8 

.36* 

-.10 

.18 

.52* 

-.05 

.24* 

-.11 

.01 

-.22* 

Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.08 

-.06 

-.14 

-.16 

-.10 

-.16 

-.n 

.10 

.11 

6 

-.03 

.01 

.01 

.08 

.18 

.27* 

.08 

.14 

.04 

8 

-.19 

-.28* 

.00 

.38* 

.11 

.35* 

.22* 

.21* 

.09 

PT+ 

4 

-.15 

-.12 

-.16 

-.13 

-.12 

-.12 

.11 

.10 

.13 

o)  6 

-.06 

-.01 

-.04 

.05 

.25* 

.28* 

.20* 

.23* 

.18 

2 8 

-.15 

-.30* 

.03 

.20* 

.10 

.24* 

.14 

.13 

.07 

PP- 

°4 

.12 

.04 

.14 

-.19 

.09 

.03 

-.15 

-.02 

-.05 

6 

-.12 

-.11 

-.17 

-.05 

-.05 

-.02 

.17 

.09 

.13 

8 

.07 

.04 

.13 

. 34* 

-.06 

-.04 

-.19 

-.15 

-.23* 

PT- 

4 

.07 

.04 

.14 

-.19 

.01 

-.07 

-.20* 

-.09 

-.10 

6 

-.09 

-.06 

-.11 

-.06 

-.20* 

-.18 

-.12 

-.12 

-.13 

8 

.16 

.18 

.13 

.38* 

.03 

-.02 

-.,20* 

-.18 

-.23* 

* 

P £ • 05. 
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TABLE  VI  (Con't) 
GREECE 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

C 3 C 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP(- 

4 

.08 

.n 

.04 

.06 

-.25* 

-.22* 

-.23* 

-.23* 

-.25* 

6 

.20* 

.20* 

.27* 

.08 

-.07 

-.16 

-.13 

-.16 

-.21* 

8 

-.14 

.08 

-.12 

-.18 

-.02 

.02 

.23* 

.01 

.22* 

PT+ 

4 

.15 

.14 

.06 

.06 

-.27* 

-.24* 

-.27* 

-.26* 

-.27* 

<u 

6 

.17 

.23* 

.28* 

.13 

-.07 

-.13 

-.17 

-.19* 

-.23* 

‘O 

U 

8 

.06 

.07 

-.03 

-.12 

-.00 

-.06 

.11 

-.01 

.09 

PP- 

o 

4 

.05 

.02 

-.10 

.05 

.08 

.12 

.07 

.04 

.02 

6 

-.35* 

-.03 

-.25* 

-.08 

.16 

.14 

.25* 

.21* 

.35* 

8 

-.14 

.02 

-.07 

.01 

.00 

.15 

.11 

.10 

.17 

PT- 

4 

-.06 

-.01 

-.13 

-.00 

.13 

-.21* 

.25* 

.17 

.24* 

6 

-.30* 

-.16 

-.32* 

-.13 

.11 

.16 

.29* 

.24* 

.36* 

3 

-.40* 

-.09 

-.31* 

-.33* 

-.07 

-.02 

.24* 

.07 

.28* 

Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

.07 

.09 

.07 

.15 

.19* 

.20* 

-.10 

-.10 

-.20* 

6 

.11 

.04 

.09 

.05 

-.05 

-.08 

.15 

.13 

.12 

8 

.26* 

.23* 

.14 

.02 

.22* 

-.01 

.11 

.21* 

.12 

PT+ 

4 

.17 

.17 

.11 

.14 

.20* 

.19* 

-.09 

-.11 

-.18 

o 

6 

.15 

.07 

.14 

.10 

-.09 

-.15 

.03 

.08 

-.00 

u 

8 

.11 

.12 

.02 

-.00 

.09 

-.05 

.09 

.21* 

.10 

PP- 

o 

4 

-.08 

-.07 

-.13 

12 

-.16 

-.08 

.08 

-.05 

.06 

6 

.03 

.07 

.07 

.00 

.01 

-.10 

-.21* 

-.11 

-.17 

8 

.08 

-.00 

-.06 

-.11 

.36* 

.15 

.22* 

.23* 

.32* 

PT- 

4 

-.06 

-.09 

-.15 

-.16 

-.12 

-.03 

.15 

.01 

.11 

6 

-.00 

.03 

.03 

-.02 

.04 

-.02 

-.13 

-.06 

-.12 

8 

.09 

-.03 

.02 

-.15 

.34* 

. 16 

.22* 

.20* 

.31* 

P £ • 05. 


TABLE  VII 


GREECE 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Ser  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

.10 

.20* 

.16 

.18 

-.07 

-.18 

-.01 

-.13 

a) 

6 

.09 

.19* 

.04 

.16 

.17 

.20* 

.17 

.12 

8 

.12 

.41* 

.02 

.22* 

.25* 

.24* 

.30* 

.26* 

O 

PT+ 

4 

.04 

.18 

.18 

.15 

-.06 

-.20 

-.01 

-.11 

6 

.06 

.24* 

-.02 

.19 

.22* 

.18 

.28* 

.16 

8 

.08 

.28* 

.08 

.11 

.11 

.16 

.20* 

r 21* 

PP- 

4 

-.08 

-.20* 

-.04 

-.10 

.10 

.12 

-.06 

.16 

0) 

6 

.03 

-.01 

.02 

-.10 

.03 

-.09 

-.07 

.06 

x> 

8 

.00 

.09 

.00 

.16 

.10 

.11 

-.06 

-.03 

w 

o 

PT- 

4 

-.10 

-.16 

-.16 

-.12 

.01 

.12 

-.15 

.10 

6 

.03 

-.08 

.00 

-.16 

-.15 

-.19* 

-.27* 

-.11 

8 

.18 

.34* 

-.00 

.35* 

.17 

.13 

-.04 

-.03 

*\< 


.05-. 
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TABLE  VII  (Con’t) 
GREECE 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PP+  4 

-.05 

-.22* 

-.19 

-.20* 

.01 

.14 

.10 

.20* 

6 

.05 

-.01 

.01 

-.00 

.08 

.00 

.15 

.02 

a>o 

T3  o 
2 

.09 

-.24 

.17 

.01 

.16 

.14 

.12 

.20 

PT+°4 

-.25* 

-.08 

-.19 

-.23* 

.03 

o 18 

.11 

.17 

6 

.08 

-.02 

.06 

-.04 

-.01 

.02 

.11 

.02 

3 

.10 

-.16 

.07 

-.04 

.07 

.01 

.12 

.11 

PP-  4 

.04 

.01 

.22* 

.01 

-.14 

-.14 
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Introduction 


As  stated  earlier  in  the  Chapter  on  methodology,  PNI.f  (Peer  Nomina- 
tion Inventory)  was  U3ed  to  determine  the  aggressive  and  compliant  be- 
haviour of  the  children  in  the  Schooj..  The  means  used  to  ascertain  this 
was  to  get  the  nomination  of  the  classmates  regarding  the  behaviour  in 
the  Class  Room  towards  other  students  and  towards  the  teacher. 


Positive  Ratines 


Total  Positive  Index 

We  can  now  analyze  the  results  regarding  the  total  positive  scores 
irrespective  of  whether  the  compliance  is  refolding  the  behaviour  to  the 
peers  in  the  group  or  towards  the  teacher  in  the  class  room;  for  example, 
whether  one  is  fair  to  the  classmates,  helps  them,  is  friendly  and  gets 
along  with  others,  or  whether  one  helps  the  teacher  without  being  asked, 
studies  hard,  is  seldom  scolded  by  the  teacher  and  who  generally  obeys 
the  teacher,  (Table  1) 


A.  Age  Differences 


The  results  clearly  show  that  such  compliance  increases  in  a linear 
way  with  age  from  14; 35  in  grade  4 to  23,92  in  grade  8.  This  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  growth  in  children  or  the  influence  of  long  exposure  to 
the  school  environment,  its  rules  and  regulations  etc.,  or  to  both, 

(Table  1). 

B.  Sex  Differences 

There  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  girls  (13.27)  and  the  boys 
(18,05)  when  we  take  the  two  groups  in  their  entitety. 

C.  SES  Differences 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  some  influence  c f status.  On  the  whole 
the  lower  group  children  (19.48)  are  more  compliant  than  the  higher 
g-oup  (16,84).  (Fig,  2) # A sex  by  grade  Interaction  occurs  because  there 
is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  girls  of  the  three  grades  but  a 
definite  improvement  in  the  boys  from  6th  to  8th  p.rr.ie,  in  their  degree 
of  total  positive  behavior  (Table  1 and  Figs.  1 and  2). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Indices 


We  can  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  trends  in  thj  sub-groups. 
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A.  Age  Differences 

There  is  a slight  increase  in  score  from  grade  4(14.81)  to  grade 
6(15.88),  but  a great  increase  from  grade  6 to  grade  8(23.70)  in  compliant 
behaviour. 

To  vhat  extent  do  children  help  the  teacher,  obey  him  and  so  on? 

There  is  a linear  increase  in  compliance  from  grade  to  grade,  in 
total  scores  for  each  grade. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  sex  differences  for  all  positive  scores  are  minimal. 

Positive  sex  by  grade  interactions  appear  for  both  the  PPf  and  PT+ 
indices.  Both  interactions  are  primarily  caused  by  a sharp  rise  ^n  com- 
pliant behavior  for  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  (Table  1) . Clearly  Indian 
boys  learn  cooperative  class  room  behavior  later  than  girls# 

C.  SES  Differences 

There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  higher  group  (16. 16^  and 
the  lower  group  (20.11)  on  PPf  scores  (Table  1).  Thus,  schooling  seems 
to  have  a more  positive  effect  on  positive  peer-to-peer  behavior  for 
the  lower  SES) dhlddien  than  the  higher. 

However,  there  is  not  much  difference,  between  the  two  SES  groups 
for  the  PTf  scores . 

D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer  Positive,  and 
Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

The  correlation  coefficients  indicate  that  positive  ratings  were 
highly  interrelated  in  all  the  subgroups  of  the  sample.  (Table  II). 

The  total  positive  scores  are  related  very  highly  to  total  posi- 
tive scores  in  peer  to  peer  relations  as  well  as  in  peer  to  teacher 
relations.  In  other  words,  those  who  are  fair  to  their  classmates, 
help  them  and  get  along  with  them  are  also  those  who  generally  obey 
their  teacher,  study  hard  and  are  seldom  scolded  by  the  teacher. 

Grade,  sex  and  social  status  appear  to  have  no  effect  on  these 
relationships.  The  only  exceptions  appear  to  be  the  relation  between 
Peer  to  Peer  ratings  and  Peer  to  Teacher  ratings  among  the  girls  of 
high  social  status  in  grade  6(0.76)  and  grade  8(0.66)  and  the  boys  of 
grade  8 of  low  status  (0.77)*  But  even  these  coefficients  are  high. 

Thus  compliance  appears  to  be  a general  characteristic  which 
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pervades  the  rel  ition  to  classmates  and  to  teachers. 


Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  >qdex 

The  negative  or  non-compliant  questions  ask  the  subjects  to  name 
the  children  who  Insult  other  children,  who  do  not  obey  the  teacher,  who 
make  rude  gestures  to  others,  who  do  not  get  along  with  others,  whom  the 
teacher  often  scolds,  who  often  start  fights,  x*ho  make  fun  of  the  teacher, 
who  do  not  work  well,  who  disturb  the  class  when  the  lesson  is  going  on, 
etc.,  (Table  1 Figs.  1 and  2). 

A.  Age  Differences 

The  results  show  that  age  has  hardly  any  Influence  on  non-compliant 
behaviour.  The  data  show  a curvilinear  form  with  a slight  decrease  In 
grade  6 but  the  scores  are  about  the  same  In  grades  4 and  8. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

Here  also  there  Is  hardly  any  difference  though  the  score  for  girls 
(9.58)  Is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  boys  (10.28). 

C.  SES  Differences 

Here  again  there  Is  very  little  difference  between  the  children  of 
th^  lower  (10.51)  and  of  the  higher  (9.34)  groups. 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Indices 

There  are  no  age,  sex  or  SES  differences  for  any  of  the  negative 
ratings  (Table  1 and  Fig3.  1 and  2).  •:! 

For  Indian  children  negative* behavior  is  apparently  learned  earlier 
and  is  more  stable  than  positive  behavior.  However  minor  differences  do 
occur. 

A.  Age  Differences 

There  la  hardly  any  difference  between  the  three  grades  indicating 
the  non-compliant  behaviour  towards  the  peer  remains  practically  constant 
though  the  age  increases. 

There  is  a alight  increase  in  non-compliance  to  teachers  with  in- 
crease in  age,  though  it  is  curvilinear. 
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B.  Effect  of  Sex 

Boys  appear  to  be  slightly  more  non-compliant  than  girls  for  both 
indices. 

C.  Effect  of  Status 

Children  of  the  low  SES  group  are  slightly  more  non-compliant  than 
the  children  of  the  high  SES  group  for  both  indices. 

D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Negative,  Peer  to  Peer  Negative, 
and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Ratings 

The  peer-to-peer  negative  ratings  correlate  very  highly  with  peer- 
to-teacher  negative  ratings  and  total  negative  ratings. 

These  coefficients  show  that  there  is  e.  consistency  in  non-compliant 
behaviour  as  well  as  compliant  behaviour  (Table  III) . 


Summary 


A.  Correlations  Among  the  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

In  all  the  nine  sub-tables  we  find:  (Table  IV) 

a)  In  general  the  correlations  are  low  and  negative. 

b)  The  negative  correlations,  among  the  girls  of  grade  8 whether  of 
the  low  or  the  high  status,  are  between  -0.25  and  -0.47. 

c)  Among  the  boys  of  high  status  of  grades  6 and  8 the  correlations 
are  positive  and  range  between  0.24  and  0.51. 

d)  In  grade  4,  generally  the  boys  of  low  status  get  low  positive 
correlations.  In  the  other  cases,  the  correlations  are  generally 
low  negative  with  a few  exceptions. 

e)  In  general  all  the  sub-groups  of  grade  6 except  the  boys  of  high 
status  get  low  negative  correlations. 

f)  In  general  all  the  sub-groups  of  grade  8 except  the  boys  of  low 
status  get  either  high  positive  or  high  negative  correlations. 

B.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Total  PNI 

In  general  the  grade  8 children  are  more  compliant  towards  the  peers 
as  well  as  towards  the  teachers  than  the  children  of  the  lower  grades. 
This  appears  to  be  the  one  positive  result  of  Increase  in  age  on  the  one 
hand  and  increase  in  education  on  the  other. 
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The  non-compliance  scores  show  that  generally  non-compliance  towards 
teachers  is  more  than  the  non-compliance  towards  peers • 

As  regards  sex  there  is  either  no  difference  or  hardly  any  difference 
between  the  two  groups  in  compliance  scores  as  well  as  in  non  compliance 
scores . 

Thus  these  results  negate  the  general  impression  that  boys  are  more 
turbulent  and  girls  more  docile. 

There  is  hardly  any  effect  of  status  except  that  the  low  group  chil- 
dren are  definitely  more  compliant  in  peer  to  peer  relations  than  the 
children  of  high  group. 

However,  an  outstanding  result  of  the  study  is  that  the  boys  of  the 
low  group  give  the  highest  compliance  scores  both  in  their  relation  to 
other  children  and  to  the  teachers. 

These  results  also  negate  the  general  impression  that  the  children 
of  the  low  status  groups  are  more  turbulant  than  the  children  of  the 
high  status  group. 
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Relationship  Between  PAR  and  PNI  Wrongness 
Judgments  and  Classroom  Behavior 


The  PAR-PNI  correlations  show  the  relationship  between  the 
children1 s attitudes  towards  aggressive  interpersonal  exchanges 
as  measured  by  PAR  and  their  classmates1  assessments  of  their 
overt  expressions  of  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  as  asses- 
sed by  the  PNI. 

A.  Status 

Aggressors  ratings.  Table  V gives  the  correlation  coef- 
ficients between  the  attitudes  toward  aggressors1  wrongness  as 
a function  of  status  and  the  PNI  indices  measuring  compliant  or 
noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom*  An  examination  of  Table 
V shows  that  only  13  of  the  72  correlations  are  significant 
above  the  57.  level.  Eight  of  them  are  between  positive  or  com- 
pliant behavior  and  ratings  of  condemnation  of  aggressors.  There 
is  a slight  indication  that  girls1  judgments  of  the  severity  of 
adult  aggressors  are  more  closely  related  to  their  classroom  be- 
havior, while  boys  judgments  of  child  aggressors  appear  to  be 
more  highly  correlated  with  classroom  behavior. 

Four  out  of  the  five  significant  correlations  of  the  non- 
Cvmpliant  PNI  indices  are  with  ratings  of  childrens  judgments  of 
child  aggression  to  adults.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  shown 
between  the  sex  groups,  however,  there  is  some  indication  that 
the  correlation  becomes  stronger  as  children  grow  older,  since 
11  out  of  the  13  significant  correlations  occur  for  8th  grade 
children. 

Victims  ratings.  Table  V also  gives  the  correlations 
between  the  PNI  indices  and  ratings  of  the  wrongness  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  status  indices.  Here.  15  out  of  the  72  correlations 
are  significant  at  the  5%  level.  Nine  of  the  15  significant 
correlations  are  with  the  positive  or  compliant  PNI  indices, 
indicating  again  that  the  more  compliant  children  tend  to  be 
more  severe  than  the  noncompliant  children  in  judging  the  wrong- 
ness of  victims  of  aggression.  There  is  also  some  indication 
in  the  pattern  of  correlations  that  these  relationships  are 
stronger  for  girls  than  for  boys,  since  10  of  the  15  signifi- 
cant correlations  are  for  girls’  judgments.  Again  we  find  that 
the  older  children  tend  to  have  stronger  correlations  between 
their  attitudes  and  their  behavior  since  10  out  of  the  15  signi- 
ficant correlations  of  the  victims  ratings  appear  in  the  8th 
grade  children. 
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B.  Set 


Aggressors  rat ings . In  Table  VI  of  the  216  correlations 
between  the  status  and  role  on  set  indices  and  PNI  indices,  36 
are  significant  at  the  5 % level.  Of  these  36  significant  correla- 
tions, 22  occur  for  girls  and  14  for  boys,  indicating  a higher  de- 
gree of  correlation  between  attitude  and  behavior  for  girls  than 
for  boys.  The  correlations  between  PNI  and  PAR  set  indices  for 
girls  appear  to  be  most  predictive  for  judgments  of  the  severity 
of  ac*ult  aggressors  whether  they  are  teachers,  policemen  or  parents. 
For  boys,  however,  the  correlations  with  PNI  appear  mostly  in  their 
judgment  of  child  aggressors. 

Victims  ratings.  In  Table  VI  of  the  216  correlations,  41 
are  significant  at  the  5%  levels  Of  these  41  significant  correla- 
tions, 24  are  occur  among  girls  and  only  17  among  boys,  again  in- 
dicating that  girls  attitudes  are  more  predictive  of  their  be- 
havior. Unlike  the  findings  of  the  aggressors  ratings,  we  find 
that  the  girls  correlations  with  the  PNI  indices  appear  mostly 
with  respect  to  their  ratings  of  child  victims  rather  than  adult 
victims.  Boys  also  have  more  correlations  between  PNI  and  ratings 
of  child  victims.'  For  boys  then,  the  correlations  with  victims 
ratings  are  consistent  with  those  of  aggressor  ratings.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  for  girls.  It  is  note  worthy  that  there 
are  five  significant  correlations  for  child  scolding  child  situa- 
tions among  boys  as  compared  with  only  one  among  girls. 

Again  it  can  be  observed  that  the  more  compliant  children 
are  more  severe  in  estimating  the  wrongness  of  victims.  The  rela- 
tionship between  age  and  the  strength  of  the  correlations  is  also 
repeated,  since  30  of  the  significant  correlations  occur  for  the 
8th  grade  children.  This  pattern  of  correlations  indicates  again 
that  there  is  a greater  degree  of  correspondence  between  attitude 
and  behavior  for  the  older  children. 


C.  Sex 

Table  VII  gives  the  relationship  between  the  PAR  sex  in- 
dices and  the  PNI  indices. 

Aggressors  ratings.  Only  12  of  the  96  correlations  were 
significant  at  the  5%  level*  All  os  these  12  significant  correla- 
tions were  between  the  PAR  indices  involving  females  and  the  com- 
pliant PNI  indices.  They  indicate  that  the  compliant  children  are 
more  severe  in  their  judgments  of  aggression  involving  females 
than  the  noncompliant  children.  For  the  PAR  sex  indices  there  are 
sex  differences  with  respect  to  the  age  at  which  the  significant 
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correlations  appear.  Six  of  the  seven  significant  correlations 
for  girls  occur  in  the  fourth  grade  while  all  five  significant 
correlations  among  boys  occur  in  the  eighth  grade,  indicating 
that  younger  girls  showed  more  association  between  their  judg- 
ments of  the  wrongness  of  the  sex  indices  and  their  behavior, 
while  older  boys  showed  this  effect. 

Victims  ratings.  Of  the  192  correlations  with  the  vic- 
tims ratings,  only  7 were  significant.  Six  of  these  correlations 
refer  to  the  index,  female  being  attacked  by  male,  and  one  to 
male  being  attacked  by  male.  There  is  hardly  any  difference 
between  the  number  of  significant  correlations  appearing  for 
boys  vs.  girls.  Four  of  the  seven  significant  correlations  occur 
for  the  noncompliant  indices  indicating,  perhaps,  that  the  non- 
compliant  children  feel  that  the  victims  should  not  have  exposed 
himself  or  herself  to  the  possibility  of  being  attacked.  Four 
of  the  correlations  occurred  in  the  eighth  grade  indicating  again 
as  children  grow  older  there  is  more  correspondence  between  their 
attitude  and  their  behavior. 

D*  Summary 

In  general  there  are  some  relationships  between  compliant 
classroom  behavior  and  condemnation  of  the  wrongness  of  aggres- 
sors and  victims.  Compliant  children  are  more  severe  in  their 
condemnation  of  aggression,  than  are  noncompliant  children. 

Girls  appear  to  be  more  severe  in  their  condemnation  of  adult 
aggressors  while  boys  appear  to  be  more  severe  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  child  aggressors.  Girls  also  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
severe  in  their  condemnation  of  victims  than  are  boys.  The 
older  group  showed  greater  correspondence  between  behavior  and 
and  attitude  than  the  younger  children,  for  both  aggressors  and 
victims  ratings* 
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QUESTIONS 

6 

#13*17, 

20 

5*T*I0*14 

5,6#  7, 10  # 13# 14# 17» 20 

GROUP  RfcPORTCO 

N 

MEAN 

s.o. 

N 

MEAN  * 

S.O. 

N 
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S.O. 

. £RA0E  4, 
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241  • 

14.81 
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J3.&7 
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1 34  . 
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16.00 
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10*. 

14.7S 

15.91 
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16.14 
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16.70 

10b. 

15.  T5 

15.85 

108. 

16.62 

16.03 

, 
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L 33* 
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13,36 

_ 133*. 

11.98 

13.80 

133. 

12.07 

IS.  29 

GRADE  61 

TOTAL 

260. 

15.88 

13.60  ...  . 

16.44 

15.59 

260. 

16  mil 

14*06 

St  S 1 

154. 

18.82 

16.00 

154. 

16.38 

17.54 

154. 

17.64 

16.39 

SfcS  z 

106. 

12*95 

.11*20. 

106.  16.50  13.64  
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113. 

iv.89 

14.96 

113. 

20.41 

17.28 
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15.52 
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......  199jl 
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14.62 

St  S 1 
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26.88 

16.99 
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17.53 
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16.55 

ses  i 
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20.  53 13,02 

ao3t 
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12.49 
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102. 
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15.59 

102. 
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12.50 
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15.30 
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ses  i 
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20.11 

15.42 

384. 
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15.37 
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1 6.  16 
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316. 
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316c 
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323. 
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323. 

16.34 

15.21 

323. 
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14.95 

TOTAL 

ttCYS 

377. 

18.13 

,.13.34 

3 77. 

17.94 

15.57 

377. 

18.05 

13.94 

SianPlCANT  EFFECTS 

grade 

PEER  TO  PEER  NEGATIVE 

questions 
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PEER  to 
8,~ 
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9.43 
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9.86 

13  It 
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mi 
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11.07 
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10.56 
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11.31 
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97, 
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-11519. 
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ses  1 

384. 

9.62  . 

JO, 2 3 
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11*40- 

16,65 

1M*_ 

JLOjjII. 

9,94 

TOTAL 

SES  2 

316. 

0,  37 

10.88 

316. 

10.26 

12.31 

316. 

9.34 

11.14 
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GlKLS 

323. 

8.52 

>1.63 

'323." 

10.54" 

12.63 

323. 

9.58 

11.67 

-rl«TH 

MJYS 

377. 

?,47 
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377, 

11.12 

10.8* 

377. 
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Table  V 


India 


Correlation 

Between  PAR  Status 

Indices  and 

PNI  Indices 

PAR  ARfiressors 

Ratings 

Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.26* 

-.10 
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.10 

.14 
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*o 
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PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

.18 

-.06 

.01 

.15 

.08 

.00 

6 

-.20* 

-.08 
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-.27* 
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.28* 
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TsC 

PosC 

PAR 

PsC 

Aggressor  Ratings 
Girls 

PhC  CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

C-T 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.31* 

-.26* 

-.16 

-.24* 

-.11 

-.18* 

-.07 

-.10 

-.09 

6 

.11 

.02 

-.01 

-.05 

.03 

-.02 

.05 

.05 

.07 

8 

-.33* 

-.21* 

-.36* 

-.25* 

-.24* 

.05 

.16 

.08 

.07 

PT+  „ 

TJ 
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-.33* 

-.27* 
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d 
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.14 
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.05 

pp- 
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.27* 
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PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 
Boys 

PsC  PhC  CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.17 

-.13 

-.07 

-.01 

.10 

.15 

.10 

.07 

.n 

6 

-.04 

-.03 

-.11 

-.04 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.13 

.13 

8 

-.35* 

-.03 

-.22* 

-.26* 

-.33* 

-.22* 

-.26* 

-.10 

-.08 

3 

Grade 

4 

-.17 

-.11 

-.03 

.03 

.11 

.15 

.11 

.07 

.10 

6 

-.06 

-.07 

-.13 

-.08 

.06 

.05 

.08 

.14 

.12 

8 

-.15 

.11 

-.05 

-.12 

-.25* 

-.08 

-.27* 

-.10 

-.16 

pp- 

4 

-.08 

-.06 

-.03 

-.05 

-.03 

-.04 

-.07 

-.07 

-.05 

6 

-.08 

-.12 

-.07 

.01 

-.07 

.03 

-.06 

.03 

.03 

8 

.08 

.01 

.06 

.01 

-.15 

-.07 

-.2*;* 

-.22* 

-.24' 

PT- 

4 

-.01 

.04 

.01 

-.03 

.08 

-.03 

.01 

.02 

.03 

6 

-.01 

-.07 

.05 

.11 

-.06 

-.00 

-.09 

.05 

.02 

8 

.05 

-.07 

.07 

.03 

-.14 

-.06 

-.23* 

-.32* 

-.31' 

* p $ .05 
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Table  VI  (Cont'd) 
India 


IN' 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR  Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 
Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

pp+ 

4 

-.11 

.n 

.18 

.18* 

.06 

-.05 

-.06 

-.00 

-.08 

6 

-.23* 

-.20* 

-.18 

-.13 

-.10 

-.08 

-.11 

.02 

-.11 

8 

.19* 

.19* 

.28* 

.28* 

.27* 

-.06 

-.29* 

-.26 

-.25 

PT+  „ 

4 

.12 

.13 

.19* 

.17 

.03 

-.03 

-.06 

-.02 

-.08 

X) 

to 

u 

o 

6 

-.17 

-.11 

-.04 

-.02 

-.05 

.04 

-.05 

.03 

-.11 

8 

.09 

.12 

.23* 

.24* 

.17 

-.06 

-.19* 

-.30* 

-.21 

pp- 

4 

.06 

.08 

.11 

.07 

.07 

.11 

.04 

.09 

.06 

6 

-.06 

-.09 

.08 

-.10 

-.02 

-.02 

-.10 

-.09 

.09 

8 

-.19* 

.04 

-.06 

.01 

.09 

.25* 

.28* 

.12 

.16 

PT- 

4 

.11 

.16 

.12 

.09 

.15 

.20* 

.07 

.08 

.06 

6 

-.10 

-.09 

.04 

-.07 

-.06 

-.04 

.02 

.02 

.02 

8 

-.20* 

-.04 

-.05 

-.01 

.04 

.13 

.22 

.07 

.10 

TsC 

PosC 

PAR 

PsC 

Victim  Ratings 
Boys 

PhC  CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

ppf 

4 

.06 

.22* 

.22* 

.05 

-.00 

.00 

-.08 

.08 

.05 

6 

.04 

.01 

-.07 

.01 

-.28* 

-.21* 

-.09 

-.09 

-.12 

8 

.26* 

-.12 

.09 

.18* 

-.28* 

.12 

.06 

-.14 

-.16 

PT+  „ 

4 

.05 

.14 

.14 

-.03 

-.06 

-.03 

.02 

.03 

-.01 

T3 

6 

-.11 

.01 

-.07 

.04 

-.22* 

-.17 

-.08 

-.10 

-.09 

U 

O 

8 

-.09 

-.20* 

-.00 

.14 

.16 

.04 

.16 

-.01 

-.03 

PP- 

4 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.02 

.05 

.10 

-.00 

.05 

.04 

6 

-.04 

.09 

-.00 

.03 

.01 

.09 

.15 

.03 

.00 

8 

-.01 

-.02 

-.00 

.01 

.22* 

.05 

.22* 

.24* 

.35* 

PT- 

4 

.01 

.05 

o 07 

.04 

.06 

.11 

.05 

.07 

.06 

6 

.01 

.07 

-.02 

-.01 

.01 

.07 

.12 

-.01 

.03 

8 

-.06 

-.05 

.00 

.05 

.22* 

.10 

.29* 

.34* 

.34* 

* p $ .05 
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Table  VII 
India 


IN- 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR  Sex  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggression  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM  . 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

. MaF  ' 

. Fabl 

FaF 

PNI 

PF+ 

4 

-.16 

-.18* 

-.23* 

-.22* 

.00 

.02 

.09 

.07 

6 

.03 

.06 

-.04 

-.01 

.07 

.06 

.02 

.00 

8 

-.14 

-.12 

-.10 

-.23* 

-.17 

-.33* 

-.33* 

-.33* 

PT+  * 

4 

-.14 

-.19* 

-.22* 

-.22* 

.03 

.06 

.12 

.06 

03 

6 

-.00 

-.01 

-.08 

-.03 

-.06 

.00 

-.01 

-.02 

U 

o 

8 

.03 

.01 

-.04 

-.03 

-.05 

-.23* 

-.17 

-.21* 

PP- 

4 

.05 

-.07 

-.03 

.02 

-.09 

-.08 

-.03 

-.03 

6 

.02 

.09 

. 04 

.05 

-.08 

-.03 

-.01 

-.05 

8 

.09 

-.10 

.03 

.06 

-.06 

-.14 

-.13 

-.15 

PT- 

4 

.09 

-.02 

.02 

.07 

.01 

-.01 

.03 

.03 

6 

.03 

.08 

.06 

.07 

— . 0«> 

.03 

.01 

-.01 

8 

.05 

-.12 

-.08 

.06 

-.12 

-.10 

-.12 

-.17 

PAR 

Victim  Ratings 

Girl 

s 

Boys 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PF+ 

4 

.09 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.17 

.09 

.06 

.07 

6 

-.15 

-.18* 

-.09 

-.12 

-.20* 

-.11 

-.07 

-.22* 

8 

.09 

.12 

-.02 

.11 

.09 

.12 

-.02 

ell 

PT+ 

4 

.08 

.04 

.08 

.05 

.08 

.03 

-.03 

.01 

<D 

6 

-.07 

-.06 

-.01 

.00 

-.20 

-.06 

-.08 

-.16 

03 

U 

8 

.09 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.09 

.04 

.01 

.04 

o 

pp- 

4 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.03 

.07 

6 

-.01 

-.03 

-.07 

.07 

.12 

.06 

.12 

-.01 

8 

.14 

.22* 

.12 

.19* 

.14 

.22* 

.12 

.19* 

PT- 

4 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.07 

6 

-.05 

-.06 

.04 

-.01 

.15 

-.00 

.07 

-.04 

8 

.02 

.16 

.12 

.08 

.02 

.16 

.12 

.08 

* p $ .05 
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Introduction 


The  Italian  sample  is  made  up  of  students  attending  the 
"Scoula  Elementare"  (fourth  grade  children)  and  the  "Scoula  Media’1 
(sixth  and  eighth  grade  children)* 

The  Italian  school  system  depends  upon  the  department  of 
education*  In  each  province  the  government  is  represented  by  a 
MproweditoreM  (supervisor).  The  "Scabla  Elementare"  begins  at 
the  age  of  six  and  consists  of  five  yearly  courses.  There  exists 
both  public  and  private  "Settle  Elementari"  that  generally  have 
several  classes  for  each  grade.  These  classes  are  segregated  by 
sex.  A principal  supervises  the  whole  school.  Each  classroom  has 
one  teacher  devoting  himself  to  all  subjects  except  music  and  reli- 
gion (optional).  The  girls  are  taught  by  women;  the  boys  are  also 
taught  by  women  for  the  1st,  2nd  grades  and  by  men  for  the  last 
three  grades.  Children  have  time  to  develop  a good  deal  of  attach- 
ment to  the  classroom  teacher  with  whom  they  have  long  daily  con- 
tacts through  the  years.  The  elementary  school  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  have  a certificate  that  is  received  at  the  end  of  a 
special  four  year  high  school  course  following  junior  high  school 
(totaling  twelve  years  of  schooling). 

The  "Scuola  Media*1  follows  the  "Scuola  Elementare".  It 
too  consists  of  public  and  private  schools  that  are  supervised 
by  principals.  Here  also  there  are  several  classes  for  each  grade, 
in  general  segregated  by  sex.  The  teachers  are  numerous,  each  of 
them  treating  the  particular  subjects  in  which  they  are  competent. 
They  are  required  to  have  a University  degree  (16^18  years  of 
schooling). 

Both  "Scuola  Elementare"  and  "Scuola  Media"  teachers  have  to 
undertake  practical  training  and  a number  of  qualifying  State  exams 
^^competitive  basis  which  eventually  lead  to  tenure. 

Until  1963  only  the  "Scuola  Elementare"  was  compulsory. 

A statistical  investigation  indicates  that  in  1965  78.37.  of  all 
people  working  had  not  attended  any  schooling  after  the  "Scuola 
Elementare".*  Junior  high  schools  were  divided  into  two  different 
categories!  1.  the  "Scuola  Media"  - allowing  its  students  to 
enter  any  kind  of  high  school.  2.  The  "Scuola  d'Awiamento"  - 
allowing  students  to  enter  only  technical  Mgh  schools. 

A school  reform  in  1963  established  a unique  junior  high 
school  compulsory  for  everyone.  It  was  called  "Scuola  Media  Uniea". 
This  new  "Scuola  Media"  was  transformed  as  regards  to  structure, 
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methods,  and  contents.  Besides  the  traditional  subjects,  such  as 
Italian,  history,  geography,  Latin,  mathematics  and  a foreign  lan- 
guage, new  subjects,  inspired  by  more  advanced  pedagogical  princi- 
ples such  as  science,  mechanical  arts,  music  and  art  were  added. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  transformation,  Latin,  previously 
considered  to  be  basic  knowledge  and  absolutely  necessary  for  any 
further  study,  was  reduced  to  an  optional  subject. 

The  reform  has  been  accepted  by  the  "Scuola  Media"  teachers 
in  different  ways.  They  are  confronted  with  new  programs,  methods 
and  pupils  of  different  social  status,  while  their  out-of-date 
training  leaves  them  unprepared  to  cope  with  these  new  demands. 

Many  teachers  openly  disapprove  of  the  new  system  being  unable  to 
change  their  attitudes  about  the  supremacy  of  the  humanistic  cul- 
ture, and  others  find  themselves  unprepared  to  conform  to  it.  The 
older  teachers  were  trained  during  fascism*  The  younger  teachers 
function  in  schools  whose  structure  still  bears  deep  traces  of  this 
recent  past. 

School  progress  towards  democratization  has  been  delayed  in 
Italy  by  the  fascist  dictatorship.  The  evolution  of  the  school 
system  was  warped  for  twenty  years  both  ideologically,  with  the 
authoritarian  principles  fostered  by  Giovanni  Gentile,  and  practi- 
cally, with  a number  of  provisions  depriving  teachers  and  pupils  of 
any  autonomy.  Giovanni  Gentile  was  a philosopher  belonging  to  the 
Italian  idealistic  school  of  thought  that,  by  considering  nation 
and  state  universal  values,  offered  theoretical  support  to  the  dicta- 
torship. As  Minister  of  education,  he  was  the  greatest  contributor 
to  the  fascist  school  reform  that  was  based  on  his  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples, supporting  authoritarian  hierarchical  relationships  between 
pupils  and  teachers,  teachers  and  government.  The  reform  deprived 
the  Italian  school  system  of  the  little  autonomy  that  it  had  acquired 
by  gradually  emancipating  itself  from  the  kings  and  the  government 
control  during  the  Risorgimento.  Among  the  most  undemocratic  laws 
was  that  of  July  1923.  The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Education, 
the  highest  "executive  school  authority,  whose  members  were  appointed 
partly  by  the  minister  of  education,  partly  by  the  Parliament  and, 
to  a great  extent  by  the  Universities,  was  reduced  to  an  "advisory" 
committee,  with  its  members  all  appointed  by  the  king.  Another  pro- 
vision in  1931  imposed  all  University  teachers  to  swear  their  loyalty 
to  fascism.  Those  refusing  were  to  leave  their  chairs. 

Before  World  War  I there  had  been  discussions  testifying  to 
the  need  felt  by  the  most  advanced  scholars  and  politicians  to  make 
the  preadolescent  school  more  autonomous  and  democratic.  Three 
main  goals  emerged*  First*  the  need  of  making  the  relationship 
between  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  government  and  school  less 
authoritarian;  secondly,  the  necessity  for  giving  low  social  economic 
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status  children  the  same  school  opportunities  as  enjoyed  by  upper 
social  economic  children;  the  third  goal  was  the  need  to  overcome 
the  dychotoray  existing  in  the  Italian  high  school  between  a con- 
servative type  of  school,  based  above  all  on  humanistic  contents* 
that  enjoyed  the  highest  prestige,  and  a practical  technical  school 
not  oriented  to  University  training* 

During  fascism  all  these  trends  were  completely  suffocated 
and  the  dychotoray  betx^een  the  elite  classic  school  and  the  technical 
school  was  emphasized*  Moreover,  the  emphasis  on  nationalism,  as 
well  as  the  politics  of  the  dictatorship,  cut  Italy  out,  for  20 
years,  of  the  new  pedagogical  and  psychological  trends  which  were 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  importance  of  the  active  and  demo- 
cratic participation  of  children  in  school. 

Further  support  for  the  conservative  type  of  education  was 
given  by  the  encyclic  ’’Divini  illius  raagistri"  in  1929.  This  en- 
cyclic was  of  extreme  importance  because  in  the  same  year  Catholic- 
ism had  become  the  state  religion  (Patti  Lateranensi  1929). 

With  the  reform  of  1963,  the  junior  high  school  has  finally 
made  a positive,  though  limited,  step  towards  its  democrat icizat ion. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  still  many  obstacles  to  over- 
some,  most  of  them  generated  by  teacher’s  diff iculities  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  changes. 

Apart  from  this  reform,  no  important  changes  have  been 
realized  within  the  school  system  in  the  last  twenty  years.  There 
exists  a gap  between  needs  and  democratic  aspirations,  and  the 
school  system,  that  is  acknowledged  by  an  increasing  number  of 
people.  The  pervasive  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  is  testi- 
fied by  the  numerous  students’  protest  demonstrations  that  take 
place  in  these  years,  not  only  within  the  Universities,  but  also 
within  the  high  schools.  In  Milan,  to  mention  the  town  to  which 
the  sample  of  this  research  belongs,  high  school  students’  unrest, 
which  started  in  1965,  with  a clamorous  attack  against  the  censure 
controlling  students’  newspapers,  reached  its  climax  in  the  year 
1967-68.  In  this  period  University  and  public  high  school  stu- 
dents organized  frequent  strikes  and  occupied  offices  in  their 
institutes. 

The  peer  nomination  inventory  was  devised  to  measure  child- 
ren’s compliant  and  non-corapliant  behavior  towards  teacher  and 
peers  in  the  classroom,  as  rated  by  peers. 

The  analysis  of  variance  combines  ratings  of  compliant  atti- 
tudes into  a ’total  positive  index’  and  ratings  of  non-corapliant 
attitudes  into  a ’total  negative  index’.  A subsequent  break-down 
of  the  two  indices  into  positive  and  negative  behavior,  respectively 
towards  teachers  and  peers,  enables  us  to  point  out  the  differences  be- 
tween peer  to  peer  and  peer  to  teacher  attitudes  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  total  indices. 
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Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  Index 

Social  class  Is  the  only  variable  differentiating  the  Italian 
children  from  one  another*  Upper  SES  children  receive  higher  post* 
tive  scores  than  do  the  lower  SES  childrens  (Table  I,  Figs*  1 and 
2). 

! Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Indices 

A*  Age  Differences 

Age  is  not  a significant  variable  for  any  of  the  positive 
indices*  However,  a slight  decline  in  positive  behavior  with  in- 
creasing age  appears  for  both  the  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher 
positive  indices. 

• B*  Sex  Differences 

Total  positive  index  scores  (Fig*  1)  show  a significant  inter- 
action between  age  and  sex.  By  inspection  it  appears  that  the  great- 
r est  divergence  takes  place  at  the  sixth  grade  level,  with  girls 

(■  manifesting  a much  greater  amount  of  compliant  behavior  than  boys* 

The  breakdown  of  the  total  positive  index  shows  that  the 
interaction  holds  true  only  in  the  case  of  peer-to-peer  positive 
behavior,  while  peer-to-teacher  positive  behavior,  though  showing 
the  same  pattern,  does  not  reach  significance  level* 

j. 

At  the  sixth  grade  level,  having  completed  the  primary  school 
cycle,  Italian  children  enter  into  the  "Scuola  Media11  system,  where 
f they  are  confronted  with  new  teachers  as  well  as  new  peers*  The  new 

situation  obviously  presents  a social  as  well  as  an  emotional  and 
I intellectual  challenge  which  is  handled  differently  by  the  two  sexes* 

! Girls  increase  in  compliance,  probably  because  of  their  stronger  de- 
li pendency  needs  and  desire  to  be  socially  accepted  by  the  peer  group, 

while  boys,  following  the  generally  observed  decrease  in  compliant 
attitudes  with  age,  become  also  more  assertive  and  less  obliging 
in  their  school  behavior*  Furthermore,  the  results  are  in  line  with 
some  conclusions  drawn  from  the  YXAFR  research,  indicating  that 
girls  rely  more  on  group  cohesion  as  a means  of  overcoming  potenti- 
ally threatening  or  disturbing  situations,  while  boys  are  more  in- 
i dined  to  react  with  overt  and  verbally  aggressive  behavior* 

Girls  higher  concern  with  friendship  is  also  reflected  in 
the  YIAFR  by  their  perception  of  friends  as  being  more  helpful  and 
fair,  as  well  as  by  their  greater  amount  of  guilt  feelings  when 
[■  breaking  friends1  rules* 
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C*  SBS  Differences 

There  are  significant  SES  differences  showing  that  high  SES 
children  receive  higher  scores  on  the  total  positive  index  as  well 
as  on  the  partial  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher  indices*  The 
difference  tends  to  decrease  with  age,  and  in  fact,  it  disappears 
in  the  case  of  peer-to-peer  positive  attitudes* 

The  results  are  in  line  with  the  findings  in  the  YIAFR  re- 
search showing  that  high  SES  children  have  a generally  more  favor- 
able perception  of  and  greater  compliance  to  authority  figures. 

High  SES  children  grow  up  in  a more  favorable  and  protective  environ- 
ment that  induces  more  positive  attitudes  towards  parental  figures 
which  are  in  turn  generalized  to  people  and  situations  outside  the 
family*  These  attitudes  could  be  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  high 
SES  parents  more  easily  identify  and  conform  to  the  authority  sys- 
tem, i*e*,  to  the  norms  and  standards  of  behavior  of  the  ruling 
class  to  which  they  belong. 

The  leveling  out  of  SES  differences  with  age  may  be  explained 
by  the  need  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  peer  group,  which  in 

recent  studies  has  been  shown  to  reach  its  peak  aroung  the  age  of 

13-15  years*  Since  the  phenomenon  is  largely  due  to  the  sharp  de- 
crease in  high  SES  children’s  scores,  it  can  be  inferred  that  only 
high  SES  children  change  their  attitude  to  a remarkable  degree* 

The  finding  is  complicated  by  an  interaction  effs  ♦*  between 
sex  and  SES  in  the  peer-to-peer  positive  attitudes,  whose  outstand- 
ing feature  is  the  sharp  increase  of  high  SES  girls  at  the  6th 

grade  level* 

To  clarify  the  finding  further  research  has  been  planned  in 
a coed  progressive  school  setting  where  differences  in  outward 
behaviors  between  sexes  are  greatly  minimized  by  policies  ranging 
from  allowing  girls  to  wear  pants  at  school,  to  letting  them  fight 
with  boys  and,  in  general,  encouraging  them  to  share  in  most  of 
the  activities  which  in  more  traditional  schools  are  reserved  to 
boys* 

D*  Correlation  Among  the  Indices  of  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer 
Positive,  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

The  correlation  between  positive  indices  (total  vs®  peer 
to  peer;  total  vs*  peer  to  teacher;  peer  to  peer  vs*  peer  to  teacher) 
are  very  high  and  consistent  (Table  I)* 

There  is  howevar-su -deere*si-ng"trrend  with  age,  with  the 
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exception  of  high  SES  boys,  whose  correlations  show  a curvilinear 
tendency,  (with  the  lowest  values  occurring  at  the  sixth  grade 
level)  for  which  there  are  no  obvious  explanations.  There  is 
little  variation  by  sex  or  SES. 

The  results  indicate  that  in  the  younger  child  compliance 
is  a* general  attitude  with  little  differentiation  with  respect  to 
the  figure  concerned.  Children  who  are  perceived  as  friendly,  help- 
ful, kind  and  fair  with  peers  are  the  same  who  are  perceived  as  well 
behaved,  helpful,  obedient  towards  teacher. 

By  the  eighth  grade  level,  compliant  attitudes  become  more 
discriminating.  Inspection  of  the  data  shows  that  the  drop  in  the 
correlation  indices  is  concornraitant  to  the  change  in  attitudes  to- 
wards the  teacher  figure. 

E©  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Positive  Ratings 

The  results  indicate  a decreasing  trend  in  compliant  attitudes 
in  the  classroom.  The  decrease,  though  not  reaching  significant 
levels,  is  more  marked  in  peer-to-teacher  than  in  peer-to-peer  com- 
pliant attitudes. 

The  interaction  effect  between  age  and  sex  has  been  tenta- 
tively explained  as  the  result  of  differential  modes  of  reacting 
to  potentially  stressful  situations  by  the  two  sexes.  At  the  sixth 
grade  level  Italian  children  enter  into  the  Scuola  Media  system, 
where  they  are  confronted  with  new  teachers  and  peers.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  girls  increase  in  compliance,  while  boys  decrease. 

Higher  SES  children  are  more  compliant  than  lower  SES  child- 
ren, probably  because  they  are  conditioned  to  respond  more  favorably 
to  the  authority  system  to  which  their  parents  belong  as  members 
of  the  ruling  class. 

By  the  eighth  grade  level,  intermingling  of  SES  in  school 
and  the  need  to  conform  to  the  group  standards  may  account  to  some 
degree  for  the  leveling  out  of  the  differences. 

The  fact  that  SES  differences  decrease  with  age  presents 
some  questions  which  only  further  research  could  clarify.  Assuming 
that  the  younger  the  child  the  more  he  reflects  norms  of  behavior 
shared  by  the  family  and  social  milieu  in  which  he  grows  up,  high 
SES  children,  around  the  age  of  13,  appear  to  depart  from  earlier 
acquired  standards  of  conduct  more  than  low  SES  children. 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  decrease  in  compliant  attitudes 
towards  authority  figures  has  been  viewed  as  a developmental  trend, 
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typically  associated  with  the  adolescent^  struggle  for  autonomy  and 
self-individualization,  high  SES  children  seem  to  partake  of  the  pheno- 
menon to  a greater  degree  than  low  SES  children.  This  tentative 
interpretation  of  the  finding  is  in  line  with  the  view  shared  by 
many  psychologists  and  antropologist s according  to  which  the  up- 
heaval of  adolescence  is  a cultural  phenomenon  whose  strength  is 
proportional  to  the  degree  and  length  of  nurturance  the  child  re- 
ceives in  his  upbringing.  The  greater  nurturance  of  high  SES 
parents  is  implied  in  many  aspects  of  children  training  practices, 
which  differentiate  them  from  lower  SES  parents.  Higher  SES  child- 
ren are  usually  longer  protected  and  therefore  limited  in  Lheir 
freedom  (they  are  chaperoned  around  by  adults  at  an  age  in  which  low 
class  children  are  playing  in  the  street  by  themselves).  Low  class 
children  in  general  experience  separation  from  their  families  more 
frequently  than  high  SES  children.  In  fact,  lower  SES  parents  can 
hardly  afford  long  vacations  and  therefore  their  children  spend 
most  of  their  vacation  time  in  ,,colonie,,f  that  is  in  children  com- 
munities in  resort  places,  supported  either  by  state  or  industries 
where  their  parents  work.  In  case  of  hospitalization,  lower  class 
children  are  separated  from  their  mothers,  while  in  general  an  upper 
class  mother  shares  a room  with  her  sick  child  in  the  hospital.  In 
Italy,  the  great  majority  of  lower  SES  children  are  expected  to 
start  working  and  contributing  to  the  family  living  as  early  as  at 
15  years  of  age.  For  this  reason  the  lower  SES  presdolescent  en- 
joys much  more  freedom  than  high  SES  children  of  the  same  age, 
being  "much  nearer  to  the  time  in  which  he  will  share  the  responsi- 
bilities and  burdens  of  the  adults." 

Complex  variations  in  the  dimension  of  nurturance  towards 
boys  and  girls  in  higher  and  lower  SESs  are  reflected  by  the  inter- 
action between  sex  and  SES  in  the  display  of  compliant  attitudes 
among  peers. 

The  high  degree  of  correlation  among  the  indices  shows  that 
compliance  in  the  classroom  is,  at  first,  little  differentiated  with 
respect  to  the  figure  concerned.  By  the  eighth  grade  level,  the 
decrease  between  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher  correlation  might 
be  due  to  the  reduced  amount  of  compliance  shown  towards  the  teacher 
figure.  The  finding  is  in  line  with  the  increased  self-assertiveness 
and  criticalness  of  the  older  child. 


Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  Index 

The  total  negative  index  scores  increase  significantly  with 
age,  essentially  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade.  (Table  1,  Figs.  1 and 
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2).  The  total  negative  scores  are  higher  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
(Table  I,  Figs.  1 and  2). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Indices 


A.  Age  Differences 

If  the  breakdown  indices  arc  considered,  it  appears  that  the 
increase  in  the  total  negative  scores  with  age  is  due  essentially 
to  the  peer-to-teachcr  negative  behavior,  while  the  peer-to-peer 
negative  behavior  shows  only  a non-significant  curvilinear  trend. 
(Table  I). 

This  finding  confirms  the  greater  need  for  autonomy  and  the 
increased  self-assertiveness  of  children  towards  adults'  authority* 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  breakdown  of  the  index  shows  that  the  difference  between 
sexes  is  due  to  a greater  amount  of  negative  behavior  shown  by 
boys  towards  peers,  while  no  appreciable  difference  is  found  with 
respect  to  teachers.  (Table  I). 

The  finding  i3  in  line  with  well  known  differences  between 
sexes  with  respect  to  the  dimension  of  aggression.  In  particular, 
the  results  of  the  PAR  research  show  that  in  the  Italian  culture 
female  aggression  is  far  more  condemned  than  male  aggression  by 
both  sexes,  and  that  in  general  girls  condemn  aggression  more  than 
boys. 


It  could  be  inferred  that,  together  with  the  already  mentioned 
greater  concern  over  friendship  among  girls,  there  might  bo  differ- 
ent standards  of  behavior  based  on  biological  and  cultural  differ- 
ences regulating  the  expression  of  aggressive  feelings  among  peers 
by  the  two  sexes. 

The  PNI  negative  attitudes  deal  essentially  with  overt  and 
physical  aggression  which  is  consistently  sanctioned  and  penalized 
in  girls'  upbringing.  Possibly  the  results  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent had  the  questionnaire  dealt  also  with  more  indirect  forms 
of  negative  behavior,  such  as  speaking-ill*  of  friends  or  making 
fun  of  them,  as  a counterpart  of  such  items  as  "starting  fights" 
and  "making  rude  gestures"  to  friends. 

Probably  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  the  beginning  of  hetero- 
sexual interests  might  determine  a greater  amount  of  exchange  among 
sexes,  with  girls  becoming  less  inhibited  and  more  like  boys  in 
their  effort  to  be  accepted  by  them. 
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C.  SES  Differences 

There  is  no  evidence  of  SES  differences  for  any  of  the 
negative  indices. 

D.  Correlations  Among  the  Indices  ot  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer 
Positive,  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

The  correlations  among  the  negative  indices  (total  negative 
vs.  peer-to-peer  negative;  total  negative  vs.  pecr-to-teacher  nega- 
tive; peer-to-peer  vs.  pecr-to-teacher  negative)  are  very  high  and 
consistent  (Table  III). 

There  is,  however,  a decreasing  trend  with  the  exception 
of  high  SES  boys,  whose  correlation  indices  show  a curvilinear  pat- 
tern similar  to  the  one  already  observed  in  the  positive  indices 
correlations.  The  findings  parallel  the  results  and  confirm  what 
has  already  been  noted  for  the  positive  indices  correlations. 

E.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Negative  Ratings 

The  observed  Increase  in  negative  behavior  towards  teacher 
with  increasing  age  can  be  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  different  fac- 
tors. Developmental  changes  could  be  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  compliance  towards  teacher,  whose  authority  appears  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  greater  need  for  autonomy  of  the  older  child. 

Since  the  finding  occurs  only  in  Italy  and  Japan,  there  might  be 
specific  cultural  situations  accountirg  for  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  early  symptoms  of  the  world-wide  students1  pro- 
test# As  to  Italy,  the  teacher  figure  might  have  lost  its  pres- 
tige and  sympathy  because  of  the  general  and  pervasive  dissatis- 
faction with  the  school  system,  whose  many  inadequacies  and  out 
of  date  authori tarisra  is  frequently  condemned  by  parents  as  well 
os  by  tho  more  enlightened  experts  in  the  field. 

Recent  reforms  have  not  closed  the  gap  between  the  old 
structures  of  the  school  system  and  the  needs  and  claims  of  the 
new  generation^  The  widespread  students1  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  system  has  made  the  Italian  school  the  battLcficld 
of  new  ideas,  which  arc  undermining  the  authoritarian  principles 
of  Italian  society.  It  can,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  the 
political  implications  inherent  in  the  students1  protest  arc 
evident  as  early  as  in  the  Scuoia  Media  years. 

Sex  differences  have  been  assumed  to  be  due  to  biological 
factors  as  well  as  cultural  ones  which  tond  to  inhibit  overt  and 
physical  aggression  in  girls. 
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The  finding  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  significant  SES 
differences  in  negative  behavior  - though  there  are  significant 
differences  in  positive  behavior  - indicate  that  the  more  nurtur- 
ing environment  of  higher  SES  children,  while  favoring  compliant 
attitudes,  does  not  necessarily  affect  non-compliant  ones.  The 
results,  in  this  instance,  do  not  seem  to  support  the  frustration- 
aggression  theory*  As  far  as  school  behavior  is  concerned,  differ- 
ent upbringings,  in  terras  of  parental  affection  and  helpfulness, 
do  not  affect  the  amount  of  aggresseness  displayed  by  children. 


Summary 


A.  Correlations  Between  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

As  could  be  expected,  correlations  among  positive  and  nega- 
tive ratings  are  all  negative,  and  most  of  them  significant.  The 
indices  are,  however,  much  lower  of  those  occurring  among  positive 
and  negative  set  scores  respectively.  (Table  IV). 

At  the  fourth  grade  level,  lower  SES  boys  show  no  evidence 
of  consistent  relationship  between  compliant  and  non-compliant  atti- 
tudes towards  peers.  The  inference  could  be  that  the  kind  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  behaviors  tackled  by  the  questionnaire  are  little 
differentiated  among  boys  of  lower  SES  at  the  fourth  grade  level. 

In  terms  of  the  items  which  make  up  the  questionnaire,  it 
seems  that  the  same  children  who  "start  fights"  might  eventually 
‘tie  friendly  to  peers,  or  the  same  who  "make  rude  gestures"  may  on 
occassion  "get  along"  with  their  peers.  To  this  effect  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  results  of  the  PAR  research  show  that  lower 
SES  children  condemn  physical  aggression  less  than  higher  SES  child- 
ren. 


At  the  sixth  and  eighth  grade  levels  the  correlation  between 
peer-to-teacher  positive  and  peer-to-peer  negative  ratings  do  not 
always  reach  significant  levels.  The  greater  capacity  for  role 
discrimination  of  the  older  child  might  account  for  the  coexistence 
of  positive  and  negative  attitudes  towards  different  figures. 

B.  Discussion  of  the  Total  PNI 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  children's  compliant  and 
non-compliant  behavior  in  the  school  situation  can  be  summarized 
as  following! 

Ratings  of  children's  negative  behavior  increase  signifi- 
cantly with  age,  while  ratings  of  positive  behavior  tend  to 
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decrease.  In  terms  of  the  total  amount  of  positive  and  negative 
behavior  displayed  in  the  classroom,  there  are  age  differences  which 
show  that  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  children  w’~o  are  chosen  for 
their  compliant  attitudes  outnumber  significantly  those  who  are 
chosen  for  their  negative  attitudes.  The  difference  dissapears 
with  age.  In  particular,  negative  behavior  towards  teacher  in- 
creases significantly  with  age  and,  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  sig- 
nificantly more  children  are  nominated  for  their  negative  than  for 
their  positive  attitudes  toward  teacher.  The  increase  in  negative 
attitudes  towards  teacher  has  been  explained  on  developmental  grounds, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  greater  need  for  self-assertion  inherent  in 
the  process  of  self-individualization  of  the  older  child;  and  on 
cultural  grounds  as  a symptom  of  the  present  crisis  of  the  Italian 
school  system,  whereby  the  teacher  figure  has  lost  his  prestige, 
becoming  the  target  for  the  general  and  radical  dissatisfaction 
of  the  young  towards  the  adults'  world. 


There  are  clear  cut  sex  differences  with  respect  to  negative 
behavior  with  boys  displaying  more  negative  attitudes,  essentially 
towards  peers.  The  finding  obviously  reflects  biological  differ- 
ences as  well  as  a greater  tolerance  in  our  culture  towards  overt 
aggressiveness  among  boys  than  among  girls.  Positive  attitude  to- 
wards peers  show  an  interaction  effect  between  sex  and  age,  tenta- 
tively interpreted  as  a differential  way  of  dealing  with  new  stress- 
ful situations  which  would  increase  girls’  compliance  at  the  sixth 
grade  level,  when  they  are  faced  with  new  peers  and  teachers. 

SES  differences  are  significant  only  as  regards  positive 
behavior.  High  SES  children  are  in  general  more  compliant  than 
low  SES  children,  the  difference,  however,  tends  to  disappear 
with  age. 


A more  favorable  environment  and  a more  nurturing  home  may 
account  for  the  greater  compliance  of  high  SES  children,  which  is 
counteracted  at  the  eighth  grade  level  by  peer  group  identifica- 
tion, as  well  as  by  a greater  change  in  attitudes  in  the  high  SES 
preadolescent. 


No  interpretation  has  been  given  for  the  SES  by  sex  inter- 
action with  regards  to  positive  attitudes  towards  peers. 

To  conclude,  the  FII*  instrument  has  been  useful  in  sorting 
out  age,  sex  ana  SES  aifferences  in  compliant  and  non-corapliant 
attitudes  in  the  classroom,  as  rated  by  peers.  The  most  inter- 
esting finding  concerns  the  change  in  attitudes  towards  the  teacher 
figure,  for  it  points  out  that,  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  stu- 
dents' world-wide  protest  and  discontent  with  the  "system”  manifests 
itself  as  early  as  at  the  eighth  grade  level.  Further  evidence  of 
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the  early  Involvement  of  Italian  students  emerges  from  the  correla- 
tion study  of  the  PNI  and  YIAPR  instruments.  The  high  correlation 
found  between  negative  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  political  in- 
terests in  the  younger  child,  reflects  the  political  activism  which 
characterizes  students'  protest  around  the  world  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation. 


Relationship  Between  PAR  and  PNI 


A.  Status 

Aggressor's  ratings.  Of  the  72  correlations  between  attitudes 
toward  aggressor’s  wrongness  on  the  status  indices  and  the  PNI  mea- 
sures of  classroom  behavior,  five  correlations  are  significant  for 
girls  and  nine  are  significant  for  boys,  making  a total  of  14  sig- 
nificant correlations.  The  CAC  index  seems  to  be  the  most  predictive 
of  classroom  behavior  for  boys.  No  pattern  emerges  for  the  girls. 

(See  Table  V) 

Victim's  ratings.  Of  the  72  correlations  between  the  PAR  victim's 
rating  of  status  and  the  PNI  indices,  six  correlations  are  significant 
for  girls  and  five  are  significant  for  boys,  for  a total  of  11  sig- 
nificant correlations.  For  girls,  the  fourth-grade  behavior  seems 
to  be  the  most  predictable.  No  such  pattern  emerges  for  the  boys 
(See  Table  V) 

B.  Set 

Aggressor's  ratings.  Of  the  216  correlations  between  the  PAR  set 
Indices  and  the  PNI  indices,  13  correlations  are  significant  for  girls 
and  16  are  significant  for  boys,  for  a total  of  29  significant  cor- 
relations. Since  this  number  is  hardly  more  than  one  would  expect 
by  chance,  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  interpretation  of  these 
data.  (See  Table  VI) 

Victim's  ratings.  Of  the  216  victim's  ratings,  16  are  significant 
for  girls  and  15  are  significant  for  boys,  for  a total  of  31  signifi- 
cant correlations.  Again,  this  number  is  little  more  than  one  would 
expect  by  chance,  and  no  strong  pattern  emerges  here.  (See  Table  VI) 

C.  Sex 

Aggressor's  ratings.  Of  the  96  correlations  between  the  aggres- 
sor's ratings  of  the  PAR  sex  indices  and  the  PNI  indices,  five  correla- 
tions are  significant  for  girls  and  nine  are  significant  for  boys,  for 
a total  of  14  significant  correlations.  The  FAF  PAR  index  appears  to 
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be  most  predictive  of  boys  behavior.  No  pattern  emerges  for  the  cor- 
relations  involving  girls.  (See  Table  VII) 


Victims  ratings.  Of  the  96  correlations  between  the  victim's 
ratings  of  the  PAR  sex  indices  and  the  PNI  indices,  one  correlation 

8*SIS? **5?*  for  girls  and  four  are  significant  for  boys,  making 
a total  of  five  significant  correlations,  or  less  than  one  would  ex- 
pect by  chance.  (See  Table  VII) 


D.  Summary 

In  general  the  PAR-PNI  correlations  for  the  Italian  data  are  low, 
and  no  strong  pattern  emerges. 
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373. 

16.3A 

14.90 

TCTAL  SES  2 

323. 

1A.59 

15.20 

TOTAL  GIRLS 

3*9. 

11.01 

14.20 

TCUi^^XS 

3A7. 

19*91 

15.90 

SlOOFlCAIi?  EFFECTS 

SEX 

O 

ERJC 

259A-2S*j60_ 

299. 

26.70 

14.62 

ISA.  17.61 
LOS* 33*75 

15.03 

21*10- 

199. 

loo© 

20.45 

53.12 

14.86 

18.17 

134. 

525. 

25.84 

,25*42 

19.72 

16.41 

m. 

12s. 

24.  32 
22.24 

17.58 

19.  *5 

213,  —22*23— 

17.66 

213. 

26.63 

14.75 

106. 

_10T*_ 

16.31 
-2A mia 

13.75 

21.57 

106© 

107a 

10.03 

50.62 

12.29 

17.21 

I0A. 

Ifi9* 

m 

. . 
wxw 

fV-N 

20.12 

15.21 

10  A. 
109. 

30.09 

19.16 

17.16 

12.34 

224* 

19.42 

10.15 

226a 

2JU94 

14.91 

113. 

111m- 

10.02 

16.67 

19.62 

113© 

ni. 

21.43 

22.49 

19.53 

16*30 

III. 

111. 

18.89 

-19.94 

17.90 

18.39 

111. 

1 13© 

22©  90 
20.92 

14.92 

14.91 

Him 

17.32 

-15.15 

573a 

20.23 

13.36 

323. 

27.58 

20.77 

323. 

20.67 

17.29 

349 “ 
347m. 

23.56 

21.34 

19.25 

14.47 

369© 

347© 

26.A7 

22.44 

16.55 
14. SO 

873 

603 

PEER  TO  TEACHER  NEGATIVE  TOTAL  NEGATIVE 

8. 12. 16,19,21  12, l 9, 16 .10 .19.21 

N MEAN  S.D.  N MEAN  S.O. 


259*  U.34  UJ3 239.  16.76  ajt 

154.  20.86  18.03  196.  19.S9  19.99 

105. -14*26  17*63 IQS.  14.  lift  16.72 

134.  19.13  16.66  134.  13.76  10.69 

129.  .-19.99  19*00 12S.  19. T9  16.99 

211*  19. 31.  IT,  95 213.  14.10  14.92 

106.  19.02  18.04  106.  16.97  19.17 

101. 10*013 — 16*67 If!?.  19.78  13.07 

104c  18.26  17.96'  104.  13*04  13.90 

109 . 20.1*  14.79 109.  18.91  19.14 

226* — 22*10 — 21.44 — SMi 22.49  16.96 

113.  29.66  19.96  113.  20.06  16.14 

■111..  11.20  - 22.92 111*  24.12 — 17.77 

111.  29.01  22.29  US.  18.39  16.92 

111. —29*76.-20^4 111,  . 26,69-  17.39  . 

371,  . -21*46—16^0 222, ....  ID. SB  19.79 

323.  21.39  19*00  329.  18.02  16*12 

349. " 19.47  lif.99  349.  16.29~  19.37 

347.  21,37  10,00 . 347.  21.69  16.91 

OM08  00608  088 


ITALY 
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TABLE  II 


ITALY 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Positive  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Positive  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive 


Sex 

SES 

Lo 

G 

Hi 

Lo 

B 

Hi 

Lo 

G 

Hi 

Lo 

B 

Hi 

PP4- 

4 

.96 

.96 

.96 

.96 

.84 

.88 

.82 

.86 

6 

.96 

.91 

.94 

.88 

.86 

.72 

.78 

.68 

<D  8 

.87 

.89 

.88 

.94 

.62 

.64 

.62 

.85 

w 

PT+ 

o 4 

.96 

.98 

.94 

.97 

6 

.97 

.94 

.95 

.95 

8 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.98 

p ^ *01  for  all  correlations. 


TABLE  III 
ITALY 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Negative  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 

Total  ! 

Negative 

Peer 

to  Teacher  Negative 

Sex 

G 

B 

G 

B 

SES 

Lo 

Hi  Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

PP- 

4 

.92 

.....  97  . 95 

.96 

.73 

.89 

.84 

.87 

6 

.93 

.86  .94 

.93 

.82 

.66 

.80 

.76 

<D  8 

.87 

.80  .91 

.94 

.64 

.53 

.74 

.83 

<0 

PT- 

o 4 

.94 

.97  .97 

.97 

6 

.97 

.95  .95 

.94 

8 

.93 

.93  .95 

.97 

p < .01  for  all  correlations. 
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Table  V 


IT 


Italy 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR  Status 
Indices  and  PNI  Indices 


PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 
Girls  Boys 


AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.01 

.17 

.24* 

.07 

-.11 

.03 

6 

-.00 

.23* 

.10 

.04 

-.06 

-.01 

8 

-.a 

.21* 

.09 

.03 

.17 

.26* 

PT+ 

4 

-.02 

.16 

.20* 

.01 

.05 

.23* 

<u 

6 

.04 

.17 

.05 

.07 

.10 

.11 

W 

ctf 

u 

8 

-.18 

.14 

-.07 

.04 

.24* 

.27* 

« 

G 

4 

.19* 

-.08 

-.07 

-.06 

-.11 

-.19* 

6 

.13 

-.07 

-.09 

.12 

-.03 

-.04 

8 

.06 

-.01 

-.02 

.23* 

-.23* 

-.17 

PT- 

4 

.06 

-.13 

-.11 

.01 

-.05 

-.15 

6 

.18 

-.10 

-.08 

.06 

-.14 

-.11 

8 

.16 

-.05 

.03 

.21* 

-.27* 

-.17 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Girls 

Boys 

- AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PF+ 

4 

-.20* 

.25* 

.05 

.13 

.11 

.07 

6 

-.16 

.13 

-.00 

-.13 

.14 

-.01 

8 

-.16 

.09 

-.02 

.03 

.18 

.04 

PT-f 

4 

-.24* 

.22* 

.05 

.10 

.14 

.11 

6 

-.14 

.08 

-.02 

-.08 

.07 

.03 

CO 

u 

8 

-.21* 

-.07 

-.06 

-.07 

.21* 

.04 

o 

pp- 

4 

-.01 

-.17 

-.13 

.12 

-.19 

-.05 

6 

.05 

-.03 

.05 

.06 

-.22 

.02 

8 

.10 

-.08 

-.11 

.23* 

-.05 

.23* 

PT- 

4 

.08 

-.25* 

-.11 

.05 

-.14 

-.04 

6 

-.02 

.01 

.09 

-.05 

.16 

3O* 

8 

.03 

.07 

.00 

.23* 

-.13 

.18 

* 

p * -05 


TABLE  VI 
ITALY 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PE4* 

4 

-.11 

-.08 

-.09 

.11 

.14 

.28* 

.19* 

.13 

.07 

6 

-.21* 

-.15 

-.19 

.15 

-.00 

.22* 

.13 

.16 

.24* 

8 

-.07 

-.17 

-.25* 

.07 

.03 

.12 

.25* 

.07 

.08 

Grade 

4 

-.09 

-.08 

-.13 

.12 

.10 

.30* 

.17 

.07 

.12 

6 

-.11 

-.12 

-.12 

.14 

-.03 

.14 

.13 

.11 

.16 

8 

-.12 

-.08 

-.08 

-.15 

-.06 

-.04 

.06 

.12 

.16 

PP- 

4 

.28* 

.11 

.18 

.10 

-.06 

-.07 

-.10 

-.01 

-.08 

6 

.32* 

.10 

.09 

.04 

-.05 

-.12 

-.19 

.05 

-.06 

8 

-.02 

.09 

.13 

-.01 

-.09 

.08 

-.03 

-.00 

.05 

PT-* 

4 

.15 

-.01 

.09 

-.00 

-.00 

-.13 

-.16 

-.02 

-.11 

6 

.26* 

.05 

.08 

.14 

-.03 

-.14 

-.23* 

-.02 

-.04 

8 

.13 

.01 

.08 

.15 

.01 

.04 

.07 

-.01 

-.24* 

Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.03 

.07 

-.07 

.14 

.00 

.05 

-.12 

-.09 

-.07 

6 

-.09 

.01 

-.12 

.13 

-.02 

.01 

-.08 

-.03 

-.04 

8 

. 10 

-.09 

.01 

.04 

.19 

.24 

.12 

.12 

.19 

PT+ 

4 

-.19 

-.07 

-.17 

.19 

.12 

.26* 

.07 

.03 

.01 

o 

13 

6 

-.09 

.09 

-.03 

.12 

.11 

.08 

.09 

.02 

.14 

fO 

u 

8 

.05 

-.16 

.07 

.07 

.16 

,27* 

.18 

.18 

.24* 

a 

pp- 

4 

-.08 

.10 

.08 

-.18 

-.12 

-.20* 

-.02 

-.12 

-.18 

6 

.17 

.08 

.19* 

.03 

.06 

-.14 

-.11 

-.14 

.06 

8 

.14 

.31* 

.23* 

.07 

-.05 

-.22* 

-.22* 

-.15 

-.21* 

PT- 

4 

.03 

.12 

.12 

-.10 

-.08 

-.16 

.04 

-.06 

-.15 

6 

.13 

.06 

.16 

-.03 

-.04 

-.16 

-.20* 

-.07 

-.07 

8 

.14 

.32* 

.29* 

.06 

-.04 

-.24* 

-.24* 

-.17 

-.25* 

& 

P 


TABLE  VI  (Con't) 
ITALY 

PAR  Victims  Rating 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PI4- 

4 

-.20* 

-.ii 

-.18 

-.18 

-.06 

.15 

.24* 

.24* 

.22* 

6 

-.14 

-.19* 

-.15 

-.13 

-.06 

.06 

.16 

.06 

.11 

0 

-.04 

-.18 

-.13 

-.18 

.00 

-.04 

.13 

-.00 

.04 

PT+ 

4 

-.26* 

-.16 

-.21* 

-.19 

-.04 

.12 

.21* 

.21* 

.19 

6 

-.15 

-.15 

-.14 

-.08 

-.04 

.01 

.12 

.01 

.06 

T) 

tu 

u 

8 

-.18 

-.27* 

-.12 

-.23* 

-.07 

-.05 

-.07 

-.07 

-.04 

o 

pp- 

4 

-.12 

.00 

.02 

.02 

-.16 

-.07 

-.16 

-.22* 

-.11 

6 

-.06 

.05 

.04 

.12 

.11 

-.02 

-.05 

-.00 

-.00 

8 

.09 

.20* 

.08 

.03 

-.12 

-.08 

-.08 

-.10 

-.03 

PT- 

4 

.04 

.10 

.08 

.06 

-.11 

-.10 

-.22* 

-.27* 

-.22* 

6 

-.06 

.04 

-.01 

-.04 

.13 

.03 

-.00 

.02 

.04 

8 

.02 

.09 

.02 

-.01 

.04 

-.03 

.09 

.10 

-.02 

Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+  4 

.02 

-.04 

.07 

.09 

.n 

.13 

.15 

.05 

.20* 

6 

-.08 

-.08 

-.17 

-.10 

.01 

-.03 

.14 

.12 

.09 

8 

.04 

.02 

.07 

-.02 

.03 

.05 

.12 

.17 

.22* 

FT+  4 

.09 

.02 

.14 

.13 

.11 

.03 

.09 

.07 

.16 

.g  6 

-.02 

-.09 

-.11 

-.05 

-.03 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.03 

2 8 

-.01 

-.04 

-.  C8 

-.03 

.02 

.06 

.18 

.13 

.23* 

CJ 

PP-  4 

.08 

.10 

.16 

. 06 

-.12 

.01 

-.24* 

-.08 

-.16 

6 

.04 

.00 

.06 

.09 

-.05 

.09 

-.18 

-.21* 

-.23* 

a 

.14* 

.18* 

.25* 

.21* 

.16 

.15 

-.12 

.01 

-.12 

PT-  4 

.05 

.06 

.13 

-.04 

-.08 

-.01 

-.17 

-.08 

-.  10 

6 

.08 

.06 

.14 

.19 

-.14 

-.03 

-.27* 

-.30* 

-.26* 

8 

.13 

.18 

.26* 

.24* 

.17 

.13 

-.10 

-.06 

-ol0 

*PV<  *05. 


IT 


Table  VII 
Italy 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR  Se>: 
Indices  and  TNI  Indices 


PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 
Cirls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

.23* 

.n 

.21* 

.05 

-.04 

.11 

.04 

-.04 

6 

.09 

-.02 

.20* 

.14 

.01 

-.02 

.04 

-.01 

8 

.08 

.27* 

-.10 

.03 

.21* 

.13 

.07 

.22* 

PT+ 

4 

.18 

.05 

.23* 

-.00 

.10 

.25* 

.11 

.11 

o 

6 

.11 

-.02 

.11 

.13 

.10 

.01 

.19 

.13 

C3 

u 

8 

o 

• 

1 

.06 

-.15 

-.18 

.27* 

.10 

.13 

.23* 

pp-  ° 

4 

.04 

.00 

.08 

.02 

-.04 

-.21* 

-.08 

-.23* 

6 

-.07 

.07 

-.09 

.05 

-.01 

.03 

-.12 

.12 

8 

.00 

-.09 

.12 

.03 

-.16 

.01 

.01 

.02 

PT- 

4 

-.08 

-.08 

-.06 

.01 

.04 

-.14 

.01 

-.16 

6 

-.07 

.10 

-.02 

-.02 

-.08 

,02 

-.22* 

.01 

8 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.14 

-.25* 

,09 

-.03 

.23* 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Girls 

Boys 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PP4* 

4 

.06 

.03 

.04 

.01 

.18 

.08 

.14 

.12 

6 

-.0 

.04 

-.06 

-.06 

-.03 

-.04 
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8 

-.00 

-.09 

-.12 

-.11 
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.08 
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.07 

PT+ 

4 

.01 

.02 

.02 

-.02 

.20* 
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.12 

o 

*o 

6 

.01 

-.01 
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-.08 

-.05 
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-.07 

-.02 

r: 
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8 

-.14 

-.24* 

-.18 

-.15 

.04 

.06 

.01 

.01 

o 
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4 

-.19 
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-.09 
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-.14 

.03 

-.07 
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6 

-.00 
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.09 

-.04 

-.01 

-.09 

-.08 

8 

-.05 
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-.04 

.00 

.12 

.21* 

.22* 

.24* 

PT- 

4 

-.14 

-.10 

-.10 

-.13 

-.15 

.01 

-.08 

.02 

6 

.02 

.06 

.02 
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-.11 

-.08 

-.09 

-.08 

8 
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.04 
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.10 

.17 

.17 
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Introduction 


One  conclusion  which  may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  PNI  data 
is  that  these  Japanese  children,  in  their  classrooms,  do  not  col- 
lectively recognize  themselves  to  be  divided  into  mutually  ex- 
clusive groups  of  "compilers’1  and  "non-compilers.1'  The  PNI  also 
reveals  some  additional  information  concerning  the  ‘‘sixth  grade 
question, 11  indicating  that  ambiguity  concerning  positive  vs,  nega- 
tive behavior  is  highest  at  this  age9 


Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  iIndex 

Examination  of  the  total  nositive  index  scores  shows  only 
one  significant  effect,  an  interaction  between  SES  and  grade. 
Upper  class  children  were  more  frequently  cited  for  their  co- 
operative behavior  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades,  while  lower 
class  children  were  nominated  more  frequently  in  the  sixth  grade. 
None  of  the  main  sampling  variables  age,  sex,  or  SES  had  any 
significant  effect  on  the  total  positive  index.  (See  Table  I, 
Figures  1 and  2). 

These  findings  do  not  fully  support  the  common  belief  that 
middle  class  children,  irrespective  of  their  age,  are  more  co- 
operative than  are  lower  class  children,  that  girls  are  more 
obedient  and  agr-*<r.ble  than  are  boys,  and  that  adolescent  chil- 
dren have  more  conflicts,  are  less  cooperative  and  more  aggres- 
sive than  young  children.  An  explanation  for  this  curious 
pattern  will  be  offered  after  the  description  of  the  individual 
positive  indices. 


Pee rt~t p, Pc?t  ar.j__Peer-  to  -Teacher  Positive  Indices 
A.  Age  Differences 

An  examination  of  the  tables  for  peer-to-pecr  and  peer-to- 
teacher  scores  for  the  compliant  indices  shows  thab  t:be  SES  x grade 
interaction  observed  for  the  total  positive  index  is  also  signi- 
ficant for  the  pecr-tc-peer  positive  index.  In  the  sixth  grado 
lower  class  children  received  their  highest  scores  for  compliance 
toward  peers.  This  is  true  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  scores  of  compliant  behavior  directed  toward  the  teacher 
show  a sex  :t  grade  interaction  effect.  In  the  sixth  grade  boys 
in  each  social  status  group  received  more  nominations  for  compliant 
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behavior  than  do  girls*  Whereas  girls  received  more  nominations 
in  the  fourth  and  eighth  grade.  It  may  be  that  sixth  grade  boys 
enjoy  special  respect  from  their  class  mates  because  they  are  in 
the  highest  grade  of  the  primary  school  $ but  this  does  not  ex- 
plain the  general  sex  difference,  nor  does  it  explain  why  pro- 
nounced compliance  toward  peers  is  more  evident  a^iong  lower 
status  sixth  grade  children  than  among  their  higher  status  counter- 
parts* 

B*  Sex  Differences 

Sex  had  no  significant  effect  on  any  of  the  positive  index 
nomination,  except  on  interaction  with  age* 

These  findings  contradict  earlier  research  in  the  United 
States  indicating  girls  exhibit  more  good  behavior  than  boys, 
irrespective  of  their  age. 

C*  SES  Differences, 

Socioeconomic  status  alone  did  not  significantly  effect 
either  peer-to-peer  or  peer-to-teacher  positive  indices*  How- 
ever, an  SES  x grade  interaction  is  significant  for  the  peer- 
to-peer  compliant  behavior*  Higher  SES  children  are  rated  by 
their  classmates  to  be  more  cooperative  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grades,  but  this  relationship  is  reversed  in  the  sixth  grade 
where  lower  class  children  are  rated  as  being  more  positive*  A 
similar  trend  appears  for  peer-to-teacher  nominations  although 
this  interaction  does  not  reach  significance*  These  findings  do 
not  support  earlier  research  in  the  United  States  indicating 
lower  class  children  are  more  conforming  toward  authority  figures* 

D*  Correlations  Among  Total  Positive,  Peer-to-Peer  Positive,  and 
Peer-to-Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

The  correlations  between  total  positive  and  peer-to-peer 
positive  indices  were  high,  ranging  from  *71  to  *95*  The  cor- 
relations between  total  positive  scores  and  peer-to-teacher  posi- 
tive scores  were  also  high,  ranging  between  *87  and  *93*  As 
would  be  expected,  correlations  between  the  two  independent  in- 
dices, peer-to-peer  positive,  and  peer-to-teacher  positive,  were 
somewhat  lower,  ranging  from  *28  to  *84*  (See  Table  II)*  These 
findings  indicate  there  is  a rather  strong  tendency  for  children 
to  generalize  their  positive  behavior  to  both  teachers  and  peers* 


The  correlations  for  sixth  grade  children  were  consistently 
lower  than  those  of  the  fourth  and  eighth  grade  children,  suggesting 
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that  both  boys  and  girls  as  they  reached  the  senior  year  of  primary 
school  differentiated  more  in  terms  of  their  positive  behavior  pat- 
terns, whereas  children  in  the  eighth  grade  seemed  to  regress  to 
their  judgements  of  a general  positive  behavior  pattern  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  upper  SES  children.  In  the  eighth  grade 
the  correlations  between  the  two  independent  positive  indices 
were  lower  for  the  upper  social  class  children  than  they  were 
for  the  lower  social  class  children*  This  pattern  does  not 
occur  in  the  fourth  or  sixth  grade.  This  correlational  pattern 
may  be  determined  by  the  beginning  of  an  adolescent  rebellion 
in  which  children  get  into  a less  compliant  stage,  having  mixed 
attitudes  toward  people* 

There  was  no  pattern  of  boys*  correlations  being  always 
either  higher  or  lower  than  girls1.  Both  sexes  were  similar  in 
demonstrating  a relationship  between  social  positive  behavior 
toward  both  classmates  and  teachers. 

The  low  correlations  between  the  two  independent  nominations 
appearing  with  the  sixth  grade  children  probably  indicates  either 
that  the  sixth  grade  children  were  able  to  differentiate  two  posi- 
tive patterns  toward  peers  or  teachers  or  that  the  two  sets  of 
questions  were  only  partially  understood  by  the  sixth  grade  Japan- 
ese sample* 


Total  Negative  Index 

Sex  was  the  most  important  sampling  variable  affecting  the 
total  negative  ratings.  (See  Table  I and  Figure  1).  Boys,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  seen  by  their  classmates  to  be  signifi- 
cantly more  aggressive  and  dominant  and  less  agreeable  than 
girls.  These  sex  differences  are  probably  due  to  differences 
in  the  socialization  process  which  are  pervasive  throughout  most 
of  Japanese  society.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  boys  are  taught 
to  be  gentle,  friendly,  cooperative  and  helpful,  they  are  expected, 
to  some  extent  by  parents  and  teachers  to  take  stout,  independent 
and  assertive  roles  more  frequently  than  girls,  and  are  encouraged 
to  defend  themselves  against  illegitimate  attacks  by  other  boys* 

The  Total  Negative  Index,  like  the  Total  Positive  Index,  is 
affected  by  an  interaction  between  SES  and  grade.  In  this  instance, 
the  lower  SES  children  are  more  negative  in  the  two  primary  grades, 
while  the  uoper  SES  children  become  more  negative  in  the  eighth 
grade* 


Peer-to-Peer  and  Peer-to-Teacher  Negative  Indices 
A.  Age  Differences 

Scores  for  noncorapliant  behavior  show  that  age  differences 
were  more  significant  for  peer-to-teacher  behavior  than  for  peer- 
to-peer  behavior.  Over  the  three  grades,  scores 
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were  more  significant  for  peer-to-teacher  behavior  than  for  peer- 
to-peer  behavior.  Over  the  three  grades,  scores  for  noncompliant 
behavior  toward  peers  showed  almost  no  change,  whereas  one  of  the 
striking  findings  in  Table  I is  the  effect  of  age  upon  the  scores 
of  noncompliant  behavior  toward  the  teacher.  For  all  groups,  ex- 
cept lower  class  boys,  there  is  a regular  and  sizable  increase 
with  age  in  noncompliant  behavior  toward  the  teacher.  This  is 
especially  notable  for  higher  status  girls.  The  noncompliant 
behavior  of  lower  class  boys  is  high  for  all  three  grades. 

Irrespective  of  whether  this  general  increase  in  negative 
behavior  directed  to  the  teacher  is  due  to  an  absolute  increase 
in  recalcitrant  behavior  toward  authority  figures  or  merely  to 
subjects1  greater  attention  to  it,  tha  distribution  scores  does 
fit,  more  or  less,  with  the  hypothesis  :>£  disengagement  already 
discussed  in  analyzing  the  data  of  the  Y'J*APR  questionnaire.* 

The  SES  x grade  effect  observed  for  the  total  index  is 
evident  in  both  the  PP-  and  PT-  indices*  5*.t  grades  four  and 
six,  lower  class  children  received  more  noncompliant  nominations* 
At  the  eighth  grade  higher  class  children  received  more  noncom- 
pliant nominations.  The  between  grade  differences  are  quite 
small  for  the  lower  SES  group  while  for  the  higher  SES  group 
the  noncorap liance  scores  increased  rather  sharply  with  age. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  significant  sex  difference  observed  for  the  total 
negative  index  is  present  for  both  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- 
teacher  indices.  Boys  are  usually  given  more  nominations  for 
their  aggressive  behavior  than  girls. 

For  the  peer-to-peer  nominations  the  children's  judgement 
of  peer's  aggressive  antisocial  conduct  was  also  significantly 
affected  by  sex.  Boys  tended  to  receive  more  non-cooperative 
nominations  from  their  classmates  than  did  girls  for  each  grade 
and  each  social  class.  The  difference  between  the  two  sexes  was 
greatest  in  the  sixth  grade, 

C.  SES  Differences 

The  significant  SES  x Grade  interaction  observed  for  the 


See  Hoshino,  A.  1969,  chapter  5.  Japanese  data,  page  17-18, 
in  Hess,  R,  and  Tapp,* June.  Authority  rules  and  aggression:  A 

cross-national  study  of  the  socialization  of  children  into  com- 
pliance systems,  Part  1.  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 
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total  negative  index  is  also  seen  in  the  peer-to-peer  index.  In 
the  eighth  grade*  higher  SES  children  aopeared  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive and  noncorapliant  than  lower  SES  children,  whereas  the  lower 
SES  children  are  far  more  negative  than  their  higher  SES  peers 
in  fourth  and  sixth  grades. 

D.  Correlations  Among  the  Negative  Indices 

All  the  correlations  between  the  negative  indices  were 
significant,  ranging  from  .33  to  .96.  (See  Table  III).  The 
fact  that  the  correlation  coefficients  are  lowest  for  sixth 
graders  may  be  associated  with  the  question  raised  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  but  it  also  indicates  that  the  sixth  grade 
children  are  able  to  discriminate  peers1  aggressive  noncorapliant 
behavior  in  the  classroom  in  terras  of  whether  or  not  the  be- 
havior is  directed  toward  their  classmates  or  toward  the  teacher. 
The  eighth  grade  children  seemed  to  generalize  various  types  of 
noncorapliant  behavior  as  one  global  set  of  negative  attitudes, 
while  the  fourth  grade  children  appeared  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  two  extremes*  There  is  no  very  consistent  pattern 
of  sex  or  social  class  differences  to  be  seen  in  these  correla- 
tions. 


Summary 

Correlations  Between  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

Sixty^one  of  the  108  correlations  shown  in  Table  IV  are 
statistically  significant.  The  Table  contains  information  per- 
tinent to  the  phenomena  of  the  sixth  grade  children.  Twenty- 
nine  of  the  coefficients  in  this  Table  are  positive,  though 
usually  small  in  magnitude,  signifying  instances  where  chil- 
dren who  were  nominated  for  their  positive  behavior  are  slightly 
more  likely  to  be  nominated  for  negative  behavior  as  well. 
Twenty-one  of  these  positive  coefficients  appear  in  the  sixth 
grade.  And  17  out  of  a possible  18  of  these  involve  lower 
class  children.  This  indicates  that  sixth  grade  Japanese, 
particularly  those  of  lower  class,  do  not  collectively  re- 
cognize themselves  to  be  divided  into  mutually  exclusive 
groups  of  "corapliers"  and  “noncorapliers11  but  are  likely  to 
nominate  the  same  children  as  exhibiting  both  types  of  be- 
haviors. Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  correlations  in  Table 
IV  are  negative  (57  out  of  108).  There  were  20  negative  cor- 
relations which  did  not  reach  the  significant  level.  There 
was  no  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  correlations  observed 
by  sex  or  SES. 
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Negative  correlations  between  the  peer-to-teacher  positive 
and  peer-to-teacher  negative  indices  were  generally  higher  than 
those  between  the  peer-to-peer  positive  and  the  peer-to-peer 
negative  indices,  with  the  exception  of  sixth  grade  girls  and 
high  SES  eighth  grade  boys.  This  indicates  that  aggressive  be- 
havior directed  at  the  teacher  is  more  consistently  and  pre- 
dictably recognized  as  a general  negative  style  on  the  part  of 
the  children  than  similar  aggressive  behavior  directed  toward 
peers. 


There  were  five  out  of  twelve  instances  of  significant 
correlations  between  peer-to-peer  positive  and  peer-to-peer 
negative  indices.  Children,  apparently,  may  be  judged  at  the 
same  time  to  be  positive  and  cooperative  to  some  classmates  while 
behaving  negatively  or  aggressively  to  other  members  .of  their 
c'lass.  The ‘average ‘size v.af* Japanese  classroovas  ranges  if  torn  -35  to  50. 
children.  Children  form  small  informal  groups  which  have  strong 
affiliative  ties.  This  may  result  in  differential  treatment 
of  different  classmates,  depending  upon  whether  they  belong  to 
these  closed  friendship  groups  or  not.  It  L’eems  also  possible 
chat  children’s  evaluations  of  peer-to-peer  behavior  areilikely 
to  be  affected  by  personal  preferences  and  teachers’  daily  eval- 
uations of  the  children  in  terras  of  intelligence,  academic 
achievement,  leadership,  sense  of  humor,  and  other  qualities  of 
the  students* 


Relationships  Between  PAR  and  PNI: 

Wrongness  Judgements  and  Classroom  Behavior 

The  PAR-PNI  correlations  articulate  relations  between  chil- 
drens’ attitudes  toward  aggressive  interpersonal  exchanges  and 
their  overt  expressions  of  compliant  or  noncoraoliant  behavior 
in  the  classroom.  The  PAR-PNI  correlational  analysis  involved 
the  status,  status-role  and  sex  PAR  indices.  In  general  the 
PNI  indices  correlate  only  with  the  PAR  aggressors  ratings. 

The  number  of  correlations  between  PNI  Indices  ana  PAR  victims 
ratings  are  no  more  than  one  would  expect  by  chance.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  will,  therefore,  involve  only  the  PAR  aggres- 
sor ratings. 

A.  Status  Indices 

An  examination  of  Table  III  shows*,  that  18  of  the  72  cor- 
relations between  PNI  indices  and  PAR  status  indices  are  signi- 
ficant at  .05  level.  There  are  nine  significant  correlations 
for  positive  indices  and  nine  for  negative  indices.  For  the 
eighth  grade  girls  the  PT+  index  correlates  with  all  three 
status  indices,  for  the  aggressors  ratings.  The  PP4*  index  did 
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not  correlate  with  any  of  the  status  indices  for  the  sixth  grade 
boys,  or  the  fourth  grade  girls.  For  the  fourth  grade  boys  the 
PIH-  index  correlates  with  two  status.,  indices uCAA*  and'^GACI^For  the 
sixth  grade  girls  it  correlates  with  the  AAC  index. 

The  PT-  index  correlates  with  the  CAA  and  the  CAC  PAR  in- 
dices for  fourth  and  sixth  grade  girls,  with  the  A\C  index  for 
fourth  grade  boys,  and  with  the  CAC  index  for  sixth  grade  boys 
and  girls.  For  the  eighth  grade  children  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant correlations  between  the  peer-to-teacher  negative  index  and 
any  of  the  PAR  status  indices. 

Among  the  three  status  indices  the  child-attacking-child 
(CAC)  index  was  the  most  predictive  of  classroom  behavior  for 
boys,  while  the  adult-attacking-child  (AAC)  index  is  the  most 
predictive  for  girls.  There  were  three  significant  correlations 
between  PP+*  indices  and  two  of  the  status  indices  (CAA  and  CAC) 
for  the  fourth  grade  boys  but  only  one  for  the  sixth  grade  girls 
(AAC).  The  PP-  index  correlated  with  the  PAR  AAC  index  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  it  correlated  only  for 
boys  in  sixth  grade.  The  PP-  index  did  not  correlate  with  any 
of  the  PAR  status  indices  for  the  eighth  grade  children. 

B.  Set  Indices 

There  are  216  correlations  between  the  PNI  indices  and  the 
aggressors  ratings  of  the  PAR  status-role  indices.  Out  of  these 
216  possibilities  there  are  48  significant  correlations,  25  for 
girls  and  23  for  boys.  (See  Table  VI). 

For  girls  the  peer-to-teacher  behavior,  either  positive  or 
negative,  appeared  to  be  more  predictive  of  aggressors  ratings 
of  the  PAR  status-role  indices  than  peer-to-peer  behavior.  There 
are  seven  significant  correlations  between  PT+  index  and  the  PAR 
status-role  indices  for  eighth  grade  girls  while  the  PT-  index 
correlated  with  five  of  the  status-role  indices  for  sixth  grade 
girls. 

Of  the  PAR  status-role  indices,  the  teacher  scolding  childrren 
index  was  generally  the  most  predictive  for  girls,  since  half  of 
the  12  PAR-PNI  correlations  for  girls  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grades  are  significant.  The  parent-hit s-child  index  correlated 
significantly  with  three  of  the  PAR  indices  but  only  for  sixth 
grade  girls.  The  child-scolds-parents  and  child-scolds-teacher 
indices  correlated  significantly  with  peer-to-teacher  positive 
behavior  for  eighth  grade  girls  while  the  same  two  PAR  Indices 
correlated  significantly  with  peer-to-teacher  negative  behavior 
for  fourth  and  sixth  grade  girls.  The  child  scolds  policeman 
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index  correlates  with  peer-to-teacher  negative  behavior  only  for 
sixth  grade  girls  and  with  both  peer-to-teacher  positive  and  peer- 
to-peer  positive  behavior  for  eighth  grade  girls* 

For  the  boys  both  peer-to-teacher  positive  and  peer-to- 
peer  positive  indices  were  significantly  correlated  with  most  of 
the  PAR  status-role  indices  for  the  fourth  grade  children*  For 
the  boys  there  are  18  significant  correlations  at  the  fourth 
grade,  five  at  the  sixth  grade  and  none  at  the  eighth  grade, 
while  for  girls  there  are  nine  significant  correlations  for  the 
fourth  grade,  six  for  the  sixth  grade  and  three  for  the  eighth 
grade* 

C.  Sex  Indices 

Table  VII  shows  that  there  are  23  significant  correlations 
out  of  96  instances  between  the  PNI  indices  and  the  PAR  sex  in^ 
dices*  Of  these  significant  correlations,  12  are  for  girls  and 
11  for  boys* 

For  the  girls  peer-to-teacher  positive  ratings  were  cor- 
related most  frequently  with  the  PAR  aggressor  ratings  of  the 
sex  indices;  (6  significant  correlations  out  of  12)*  The  peer- 
to-teacher  negative  index  shows  more  significant  correlations 
with  the  PAR  sex  indices  than  the  peer-to-peer  positive  and 
peer-to-teacher  positive  indices* 

The  sixth  grade  children  appeared  to  be  most  predictable 
in  their  classroom  behavior;  they  showed  8 significant  correla- 
tions between  PAR  sex  indices  and  PNI  indices:  3 with  PT-P, 

3 with  PT-  and  1 for  each  of  the  peer-to-peer  ratings)*  The 
eighth  grade  girls  showed  four  significant  correlations  be- 
tween the  PAR  sex  indices  and  the  PNI  indices  while  no  signi- 
ficant correlations  appeared  for  the  fourth  grade  girls* 

For  boys  both  positive  PNI  indices  correlated  with  the 
PAR  sex  indices  better  than  either  of  the  negative  PNI  indices, 
especially  for  the  fourth  graders.  The  peer-to-peer  indices 
correlated  in  only  two  instances  with  the  sex  indices  (PP-  with 
FAF  and  MAM). 

Among  the  PAR  sex  indices  the  indices  depicting  cross-sex 
aggression  were  more  frequently  correlated  with  the  PNI  than 
indices  depicting  within-sex  aggression* 

The  predictability  of  boys*  behavior  from  PAR  indices 
again  decreased  as  they  grew  older*  For  boys  there  are  six 
significant  correlations  for  fourth  graders,  four  for  sixth 
graders  and  one  for  eighth  graders. 


TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  MEANS  AND  STAfvCARD  OfcVfAjlCNS  rUtt  PN  l INDICES* 

PEER  TO  PEER  POSITIVE  PEER  TO  TEACHER  POSITIVE  TOTAL  POSITIVE 


QUESTIONS 
6 » 1 3» 17 » 20 

UUESTIfiNS 

5,7,10,14 

U LIE  ST  IONS 
5 * 6 1 7#  10  * 1 3*  14 

.17,20 

CRClP  PEPCRTEC 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

MEAN 

S.D. 

H 

MEAN 

S.O. 



— — - 

----- 

— — 

— ... 

----- 

- — - 

----- 

— — — — - 

GRACE  A* 

TCTAL 

212. 

9.22 

7.75 

212. 

9.77 

9.99 

212. 

9.49 

8.42 

SES  1 

1 C3  • 

6.87 

6.34 

103. 

8.90 

10.87 

103. 

7.91 

8.14 

SES  2 

IC9  . 

11.56 

9.17 

109. 

10.63 

9.12 

109. 

11. 07 

8.69 

C IRIS 

iOB  • 

9.25 

7.96 

ioe. 

12.83 

12.26 

IOB. 

11.09 

9.65 

eCYS 

IC4. 

9.18 

7.55 

1C4. 

6.70 

7.73 

104. 

7.69 

7.18 

GRACE  G, 

TCTAL 

2 14. 

12.91 

8.23 

214. 

11.05 

10.96 

214. 

11.95 

8.32 

SES  i 

110. 

15. 3e 

9.13 

110. 

12.40 

11.05 

1 10. 

13.82 

8.56 

SES  2 

IC4  • 

10.55 

7.33 

104. 

9.71 

10.87 

104. 

10.09 

8.08 

G IRLS 

IlC. 

12.48 

e.40 

110. 

9.34 

10.49 

1 10. 

10.86 

8.23 

ecvs 

1C4. 

13.45 

B.06 

104. 

12.77 

1 1.43 

104. 

13.04 

6.41 

GRACE  P, 

TCTAl 

2C5  • 

12*12 

B.  80 

205* 

11.98 

12.07 

205. 

12.05 

9.28 

SES  1 

5 9. 

11.16 

1C. 37 

99. 

10.34 

12.98 

99. 

10.67 

10.69 

StS  2 

ICG  • 

13. OR 

7.24 

106. 

13.61 

11.17 

106. 

13.42 

7.87 

G IRLS 

58. 

11.54 

9.03 

98. 

13.17 

12.90 

96. 

12.36 

10. JO 

ecvs 

1 C 7 • 

12.10 

8.57 

107. 

10.78 

11.34 

107. 

11.74 

B.57 

TCTAL 

SES  1 

312. 

11*14 

e.6i 

312* 

10.55 

11.63 

312. 

10.80 

9.13 

TCTAl 

SES  2 

31 9. 

11.73 

7.91 

319* 

11.32 

10.38 

319. 

11.53 

8.21 

TCTAL 

C IRL  S 

316. 

11.  C9 

8.46 

316. 

11.78 

11.85 

316. 

11.44 

9.29 

TCTAl  eCYS 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 

3 IS* 

11.76 

6.06 

315. 

10.08 

10.17 

315. 

10.89 

8.05 

PEER  TC 

PEEK  NEGATIVE 

PEER  TC 

Teacher 

NEGATIVE 

TOTAL 

NEGATIVE 

CIESTICNS 

QUESTIONS 

QUESTIONS  4,6 

, 9,  H , 

4*9,11*15, 

18 

8, 

12,16,19, 

21 

12,15, 

16, 18, 

19,21 

GPCIP  RETCRTEC 

N 

MEAN 

S.O* 

N 

MEAN 

S.O. 

N 

Me  AN 

S.O. 

GRACE  4, 

TCTAL 

212. 

10.66 

&C.60 

212. 

9.63 

11*46 

212. 

10.21 

10.18 

SES  1 

1 C 3 • 

13. 5fi 

12.03 

103. 

12.96 

13.91 

103. 

13.27 

11.83 

SES  a 

1C9. 

7.74 

9.18 

109. 

6.30 

9.00 

109. 

7.14 

8.53 

CIRLS 

1 C 0 • 

7.21 

7.42 

108. 

5.50 

7. 84 

IOB. 

6.41 

6.90 

ecvs 

&C4. 

14.  11 

13.78 

104. 

13.77 

15.08 

104. 

14.01 

13.47 

GRACE  G, 

TCTAL 

214. 

11.53 

10.64 

214. 

12.29 

1C  .92 

214. 

11.96 

9.35 

SES  1 

IlC. 

14.58 

11.89 

110. 

12*64 

10.43 

110. 

13.79 

9.94 

SES  2 

&C4. 

0.46 

9.3B 

104. 

11*74 

11.41 

104. 

10.17 

9*15 

GIRLS 

11C. 

7.53 

6.63 

IlC. 

8*93 

7.37 

1 10. 

8. 32 

5.96 

ecvs 

&C4. 

15.53 

14.64 

104. 

15*65 

14.47 

104. 

13.64 

12.73 

GRACE  6, 

TCTAL 

205. 

IV.  42 

9.37 

205. 

17  *66 

13.09 

205* 

14.50 

10.48 

SES  1 

59. 

10. Cl 

9.93 

99. 

16*78 

15.28 

99. 

13.39 

11.97 

SES  2 

1C6. 

12.82 

B • 8 1 

106. 

18*55 

10.82 

106. 

13.60 

8.98 

GIRLS 

98. 

9.96 

9.60 

98% 

14*98 

11.74 

98. 

12.43 

9.64 

ecvs 

LC7  • 

12.86 

10.15 

107. 

20 a 35 

14.36 

107. 

16.97 

11.  11 

TCTAL 

SES  1 

312. 

12.73 

11.28 

312. 

14*19 

13.21 

312. 

13.48 

11.12 

TCTAl 

SES  2 

319. 

9.60 

9.12 

319. 

12.20 

10.41 

319. 

10*97 

6.09 

TCTAl 

GIRLS 

3 16  * 

8.24 

7.55 

316. 

9*80 

8.96 

316. 

9.05 

7.56 

TCTAl 

ecvs 

315. 

14.17 

12.86 

315. 

16.59 

14.63 

315. 

15.40 

12.44 

SIGNIFICANT 

EFFECTS 

SEX 

GRADE 

SEX 

SEX 

o 

ERJC 

k t-  S3  3 

t $ • ■ 


O 

ERIC 


T S3SX5 


JA 


Table  II 
Japan 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Positive  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Positive  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive 


Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

SES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

PP+ 

4 

.92 

.94 

.90 

.95 

.83 

.79 

.72 

.78 

o 

T> 

6 

.89 

.75 

.71 

.89 

.57 

.41 

.28 

.69 

U 

8 

.95 

.77 

.84 

.78 

.84 

.46 

.51 

.44 

PT+ 

4 

.98 

.95 

.95 

.93 

6 

.88 

.91 

.87 

.94 

8 

.97 

.92 

.89 

.91 

Table  III 
Jaoan 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Negative  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Ses 


Total  Negative  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative 


Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

SES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

PP- 

4 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.68 

.53 

.66 

.84 

cu 

"d 

6 

.89 

.68 

.86 

.64 

.50 

.33 

.43 

.64 

nj 

u 

o 

8 

.95 

.95 

.89 

.84 

.85 

.84 

.72 

.51 

PT- 

4 

.93 

.84 

.92 

.96 

6 

.83 

.91 

.83 

.91 

8 

.94 

.97 

.96 

.89 

All  correlations  in  Tables  II  and  III  are  significant 


JA 


Table  IV 
Japan 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings 
of  Positive  and  Negative  Behavior 

Peer  to  Peer  Negative  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Total  Negative 


Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls  Boys 

Grade 

SES  1 .SES  2 

SES  1 

SES  2 

SES  1 

SES  2 

SES  1 

SES  2 

SES  l 

SES  2 SES  1 SES  2 

Peer 

4 

-.21*  -.11 

.03 

-.41* 

-.19* 

-.24* 

-.19* 

-.39* 

-.22* 

-.17  -.09  -.42* 

to 

Peer 

6 

.06  -.08 

.05 

-.30* 

.09 

.33* 

.04 

-.31* 

.07 

.21*  .05  -.34* 

Positive 

8 

-.33*  -.09 

-.22* 

-.17 

-.15 

-.20* 

-.05 

.04 

-.23 

-.16  -.12  -.07 

Peer 

4 

-.29*  -.18* 

-.02 

-.36* 

-.40* 

-.23* 

-.34* 

-.42* 

-.39* 

-.21*  -.20*  -.41* 

to 

Teacher 

6 

.18*  -.04 

.24* 

-.06 

.05 

-.13 

-.02 

-.20* 

.13 

-.14  .14  -.15 

Positive 

8 

-.40*  -.46* 

-.33* 

.21 

-.32* 

-.50* 

-.33* 

.14 

-.36* 

-.51*  -.36*  .20* 

Total 

4 

-.27*  -.16 

-.00 

-.41* 

-.34* 

-.25* 

-.30* 

-.43* 

-.34* 

-.21*  -.17  -.44* 

Positive 

6 

.12  -.08 

.20* 

-.17 

.07 

.05 

.01 

-.27* 

.11 

-.01  .12  -.25* 

8 

-.38*  -.37* 

-.32* 

.06 

-.25* 

-.46* 

-.23* 

.11 

-.31* 

-.44*  -.28*  .10 

* 


P $ *05 


O 

ERIC 


Table  V 
Japan 


JA 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Status  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 


PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 


Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.01 

.10 

.12 

.03 

.30* 

.27* 

6 

-.26* 

-.09 

-.04 

-.08 

-.09 

-.09 

8 

-.11 

-.14 

-.13 

.02 

-.03 

.00 

PT+ 

4 

-.07 

.03 

.13 

.02 

.23* 

.24* 

<y 

TJ 

6 

-.18* 

-.14 

-.08 

..17 

-.12 

-.10 

cU 

W 

o 

8 

-.22* 

-.25* 

-.23* 

.05 

.05 

.03 

pp- 

4 

.23* 

-.01 

-.01 

.21* 

.05 

.11 

6 

-.07 

.03 

.00 

.07 

-.00 

.23* 

8 

.08 

.01 

-.04 

.15 

-.03 

.06 

PT- 

4 

.07 

-.20* 

-.20* 

.30* 

-.03 

.04 

6 

-.15 

-.24* 

-.22* 

.13 

-.03 

.18* 

8 

.05 

.14 

.04 

.14 

-.00 

.06 

PAR  Victim 

Ratings 

Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

.01 

-.07 

-.02 

-.04 

-.18* 

-.08 

6 

.25* 

-.13 

-.02 

.08 

.07 

-.11 

8 

.11 

-.02 

.15 

-.04 

-.08 

.11 

PT+ 

4 

-.14 

-.02 

-.03 

-.02 

-.09 

-.07 

6 

.06 

-.01 

-.04 

.02 

.02 

-.08 

o 

8 

.08 

.11 

.21* 

-.09 

-.13 

.08 

pp- 

4 

-.09 

-.01 

.05 

.01 

.00 

-.11 

6 

.02 

-.13 

.02 

-.04 

-.02 

.01 

8 

.01 

.21* 

.10 

-.01 

.06 

.02 

PT- 

4 

-.07 

-.07 

-.00 

-.08 

.05 

-.06 

6 

.05 

-.05 

.07 

.00 

.02 

.03 

8 

-.03 

.15 

.10 

-.10 

.03 

-.06 

* 

p g .05 


O 

ERIC 


JA 

Table  VI 
Japan 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 
Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PF+ 

4 

-.16 

-.11 

-.08 

.10 

.07 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.05 

6 

-.16 

-.14 

-.16 

-.25* 

-.06 

-.02 

-.12 

-.06 

-.07 

8 

-.14 

-.12 

-.04 

-f7 

-.16 

06 

-.09 

-.20* 

-.13 

PT+ 

4 

-.20* 

-.11 

-c  09 

.02 

.08 

.14 

.04 

.02 

-.01 

<D 

TJ 

6 

-.03 

-.08 

-.12 

-.^0* 

-.04 

-.10 

-.17 

-.08 

-.12 

« 

8 

-.27* 

-.22* 

-.20* 

-.07 

-.26* 

-.13 

-.21* 

-.32* 

-.22* 

O 

PP- 

4 

.32* 

.23* 

.16 

.13 

-.09 

.09 

-.00 

.01 

-.02 

6 

.02 

-.11 

-.01 

-.09 

-.10 

-.13 

.01 

.09 

-.01 

8 

.31* 

.11 

.17 

-.10 

.04 

-.10 

.01 

.02 

-.03 

PT- 

4 

.21* 

-.16 

.02 

-.01 

-.21* 

-.09 

-.21* 

-.15 

.21* 

6 

-.02 

-.12 

-.05 

-.17* 

-.12 

-.26* 

-.21* 

-.23* 

-.27* 

8 

.25* 

.05 

.18* 

-.01 

.13 

-.06 

.13 

.16 

.10 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 
Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

.01 

-.09 

-.12 

.17* 

.24* 

.19* 

.26* 

.32* 

.31* 

6 

.02 

-.01 

-.04 

-.10 

-.12 

-.02 

-.11 

-.03 

-.09 

8 

- ,02 

.06 

-.08 

.10 

-.04 

.04 

-.05 

-.00 

-.01 

PT+ 

4 

-.03 

-.16 

-.19* 

.17* 

.18* 

.22* 

.21* 

.23* 

.23* 

<1> 

*T3 

6 

-.06 

-.15 

-.18* 

-.12 

-.12 

-.03 

-.19* 

-.04 

-.08 

U 

o 

pp- 

8 

.05 

.09 

-.08 

.12 

.07 

-.03 

.07 

.02 

.02 

4 

.10 

.09 

.18* 

.18* 

-.01 

.19* 

.05 

.07 

.01 

6 

.14 

.01 

.16 

-.02 

.24* 

.09 

.01 

-.02 

.01 

8 

.11 

.18 

.12 

.11 

.11 

-.02 

.00 

-.04 

-.07 

PT- 

4 

.17 

.27* 

.36* 

.15 

.01 

.04 

-.05 

-.00 

-.01 

6 

-.01 

.19 

.26* 

.04 

.21* 

.04 

-.02 

-.07 

.01 

8 

.04 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.10 

-.01 

-.01 

.01 

-.00 

* 

P $ .05 
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Table  VI  (Cont'd) 

Japan 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

rsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PF4- 

4 

.03 

.14 

.04 

-.08 

-.00 

-.03 

-.07 

-.08 

-.06 

6 

.30* 

.20* 

.21* 

.19* 

.07 

-.12 

-.08 

-.19* 

-.12 

8 

.00 

.14 

.15 

.02 

.10 

.16* 

-.03 

-.06 

= 04 

PT+ 

4 

.11 

.22* 

.18* 

.02 

.06 

-.09 

-.02 

-.04 

.00 

a> 

T3 

6 

.14 

.09 

.02 

.03 

-.01 

-.06 

-.03 

.03 

-.01 

03 

u 

8 

.04 

.11 

.01 

.11 

.11 

.25* 

.05 

.16 

.12 

o 

PP- 

4 

-.01 

-.05 

-.10 

-.12 

.05 

-.05 

-.02 

-.03 

.04 

6 

.06 

-.03 

.06 

-.05 

.01 

.03 

-.06 

-.18* 

-.16 

8 

-.03 

-.03 

-.01 

.04 

.12* 

.06 

.17 

.19* 

.22* 

PT- 

4 

.04 

-.07 

-.10 

-.10 

.09 

-.07 

.08 

.02 

.07 

6 

.03 

.03 

.08 

.02 

.06 

.06 

-.01 

-.12 

-.05 

8 

-.11 

-.00 

-.06 

.02 

.10 

.09 

.12 

.14 

.16 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Boys 

TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.02 

-.02 

-.07 

-.05 

-.14 

-.00 

-.15 

-.18 

-.18 

6 

.15 

.14 

-.04 

.07 

-.04 

-.15 

.03 

.10 

.08 

8 

-.06 

-.06 

-.06 

.02 

.02 

.17 

-.08 

-.05 

-.07 

PT+ 

4 

-.05 

.04 

.06 

-.10 

-.08 

-.02 

-.06 

-.12 

-.09 

Q> 

6 

-.02 

.02 

-.02 

.08 

.04 

-.18* 

-.01 

.05 

.04 

rj 

u 

8 

-.20 

-.12 

-.04 

-.01 

-.03 

.17 

-.06 

12 

-.21 

O 

PP- 

4 

.03 

.05 

.04 

-.05 

.04 

-.20* 

.00 

-.04 

.03 

6 

-.01 

.00 

-.08 

-.05 

-.03 

.04 

-.03 

-.00 

-.01 

8 

.04 

-.04 

-.04 

.02 

-.03 

.06 

.10 

. G3 

-.03 

PT- 

4 

.02 

-.06 

-.08 

-.08 

.08 

-.15 

.06 

.04 

.03 

6 

.09 

.05 

-.01 

-.06 

-.02 

.07 

.05 

.00 

-.02 

8 

-.02 

-.14 

-.08 

-.09 

-.10 

.00 

.06 

.04 

-.04 

* 

p 5 .05 
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Table  VII 
Japan 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Sex  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 

Girls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PF+ 

4 

.13 

.03 

.14 

.07 

.26* 

.26* 

.23* 

.16 

6 

-.18* 

-.17 

-.11 

-.17 

-.11 

.05 

-.19* 

-.11 

8 

-.12 

-.09 

-.18* 

-.12 

-.08 

-.00 

-.01 

.11 

PT-f  <u 

4 

• 11 

.07 

.02 

-.01 

.20* 

.18* 

.18 

.16 

tO 

6 

-.  18* 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.18* 

-.08 

-.10 

-.23* 

-.23* 

U 

o 

8 

-.28* 

-.20* 

-.28* 

-.16 

-.08 

-.14 

.15 

.21* 

pp- 

4 

.09 

.12 

.02 

.02 

.15 

.18* 

.07 

.13 

6 

-.01 

-.08 

.04 

-.00 

-.00 

.03 

.20* 

.10 

8 

.01 

.07 

-.05 

-.02 

.02 

.02 

.13 

.10 

PT- 

4 

-.14 

-.14 

-.15 

-.14 

.06 

.13 

.08 

.12 

6 

-.25* 

-.20* 

-.22* 

.25* 

.08 

.12 

.11 

.05 

8 

.10 

.12 

.01 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.11 

.10 

PAR  Victim  Ratings 

Girls 

Boys 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.01 

.01 

-.11 

.01 

-.09 

-.12 

-.05 

-.17 

6 

.15 

.06 

-.01 

.00 

.07 

-.06 

.08 

-.06 

8 

.04 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.01 

.00 

.00 

-.02 

PT+ 

4 

.09 

.05 

-.01 

.06 

-.04 

-.04 

-.02 

-.13 

<u 

"D 

6 

.04 

.07 

-.08 

-.03 

.03 

-.05 

.08 

-.09 

(0 

U 

8 

.08 

.08 

.22* 

.17 

-.11 

.06 

-.11 

.09 

o 

pp- 

4 

-.06 

-.10 

-.02 

.01 

.02 

-.05 

-.07 

-.04 

6 

-.00 

.07 

-.15 

-.02 

-.06 

.11 

-.16 

.02 

8 

.17 

.08 

.08 

.06 

-.02 

.11 

-.08 

.12 

PT- 

4 

-.09 

.01 

-.00 

-.01 

-.01 

-.05 

-.06 

-.02 

6 

.02 

.04 

-.01 

.08 

-.02 

.12 

-.08 

.03 

8 

.08 

.08 

.11 

-.00 

-.05 

-.02 

-.07 

-.02 
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Introduction 


T ha  two  worlds  of  children  include  that  of  adults  and  that 
of  peers#  In  the  school  and  in  the  classroom,  these  worlds  are 
represented  by  teachers  and  classmates.  Compliance  in  the  school 
setting  involves  internalized,  cooperative,  rule-abiding,  positive 
action  toward  peers  and  teachers;  non-compliance  focuses  on  de- 
viant, rule-breaking  negative  behavior — also  internalized#  Stan- 
dards for  acceptance  and/or  rejection  of  specific  and  overt  be- 
haviors to  peers  and  to  teachers  are,  in  part,  learned  in  the 
natural  milieus  of  the  classroom  and  playground.  In  turn,  these 
standards  are  reinforced  by  particular  sanctions  regarding  norma- 
tive classroom  behavior# 

The  roles  and  jurisdictions  of  teachers  and  children  are 
established  and  differentiated  through  the  process  of  socializa- 
tion in  the  schcol.  Teachers  and  peers,  in  addition  to  parents, 
constitute  primary  socializing  agents  in  childhood  (Clausen,  1968; 
Parsons,  1959)#  The  teacher-pupil  and  the  pupil-pupil  relation- 
ships, like  the  parent-child  one,  play  a dominant  role  in  the  pre- 
paration of  children  for  membership  in  society  through  the  incul- 
cation of  certain  cultural ly-acceptable  rules  and  behaviors# 

In  the  UoSo,  the  period  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
8 is  a critical  time  for  socializing  compliance  to  the  social 
systems  of  society,  particularly  the  school#  There  is  consensus 
about  the  "proper51  attitudes  toward  peers  and  teachers,  authority 
and  rules#  The  school,  acting  in  loco  parentis  and  generally 
sharing,  modifying  and  reinforcing  the  family’s  values,  functions 
as  an  acculturating  agent.  Although  there  is  some  variability 
due  to  local  control  of  the  school  systems,  this  acculturation 
is  accomplished  in  the  public  schools  during  a period  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  for  all  children  from  5 to  13  years  of  age, 

6 to  7 hours  a day,  5 days  a week,  and  36  weeks  a year  in  a 
classroom  of  approximately  30  to  35  students#  Traditionally 
the  teacher  in  the  first  6 years  is  a woman  with  whom  the  stu- 
dents remain  for  one  year.  The  class,  composed  of  age-peers  of 
both  sexes,  is  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  which  is  typically 
homogeneous.  During  the  grammar  school  period,  students  ob- 
serve certain  sanctions  and  restrictions  that  apply  only  to 
them  and  primarily  in  this  conteset  (Freidenberg,  1963)#  For 
this  reason,  the  public  school  system  is  regarded  by  some  as 
"authoritarian."  However,  although  specific  classroom  climates 
may  vary  by  commitment  to  traditional  or  progressive  modes  of 
instruction,  all  school  systems  would  proclaim  the  values  of 
equality,  democracy,  and  individuality# 

Also,  in  the  United  States  the  school  is  a crucial 
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instrumentality  for  preparing  ethnic  minorities,  immigrants  and 
the  underprivileged--the  crucially  ine::perienced--f or  social, 
economic,  and  occupational  achievement  and  mobility  in  the  larger 
society.  However,  evidence  indicates  that  the  school  histori- 
cally has  favored  the  economically-advantaged  over  the  culturally- 
deprived. 

Recent  federal  legislation  and  governmental  programs  have 
sought  to  •'equalise11  educational  opportunity#  The  Supreme  Courts 
1954,  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  decision  on  racial  integration 
had  great  impact  on  school  curriculum  and  administration.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  increasing  recognition  on  a national  level 
of  the  psychological  costs  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  the  influence  blacks  have  exercised  on  the  school 
systems  and  other  institutions  of  society#  The  push  for  equal 
opportunity  and  power  has  been  sustained  by  (1)  a motive  to  eli- 
minate subcultures  of  poverty  and  sub-cultures  of  racial-ethnic 
subserviences,  and  (2)  the  development  of  civil  rights  and  black 
separatism  movements  which  stress  ethnic  identity  and  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  security  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  syndrome 
of  self-hate,  inferiority,  and  denigration  (Clark,  1965}  Pettigrew, 
1964)#  Although  the  spirit  of  protest  and  the  feeling  of  efficacy 
increase,  there  remains  a history  of  alienation. 

The  present  research  was  undertaken  in  1965-1966,  after  the 
initial  civil  rights  surge  but  before  the  emergence  of  an  aggres- 
sive black  power  movement.  Both  black  and  white  public  school 
children  were  sampled.  The  majority  of  the  low  SES,  black  child- 
ren resided  in  ghettos;  the  high  SES  blacks  in  integrated,  pro- 
fessional, or  progressive,  i.e.,  "forwarding  looking,"  neighbor- 
hoods# Some  white  children  lived  in  transitional  racial  couflnuni- 
ties,  others  in  essentially  ethnically  homogeneous,  i#et,  "lily- 
white,"  situations#  The  two  U. S.  research  groups  represented  the 
typical  array  of  ethnic  mixtures  found  in  schools  and  communities 
today  and  therefore  might  be  expected  to  reflect  children’s  dif- 
fering perspectives  on  the  school  system  and  their  varying  class- 
room copying  styles. 

With  age,  as  childrens  view  of  the  teacher  and  the  im- 
plicit or  assumed  power  of  the  teacher  role  change  so  may  their 
classroom  behavior.  Older  children  are  more  questioning  of  the 
teacher-pupil  relationship  as  well  as  the  school  power  structure# 
Deterrence  introduced  by  teachers  seems  less  powerful,  compelling, 
or  "injurious"  than  by  the  peer  group#  Non-corapiiant,  aggressive 
behavior  becomes  a justified  form  of  expression  even  among  low 
SES  children  who  may  feel  awed  and  frustrated  by  the  middle  class 
orientation  of  the  schoolroom.  Boys  seem  more  willing  to  test 
the  teachers1  unwillingness  to  tolerate  typically  "masculine," 
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i.e.,  disruptive,  boisterous,  assertive,  behavior.  Although 
girls  may  continue  to  be  less  aggressive,  better-behaved,  and 
more  readily  adaptive  to  routines  (Friedenberg,  1963)  than 
boys,  both  sexes  with  maturity  seem  to  have  higher  regard  for 
classmates  and  an  increased  skepticism  regarding  the  viabil5.ty 
of  teachers1  demands  for  compliant,  positive,  or  cooperative 
behavior.  For  older  children  peers  become  more  important  for 
behavior  and  more  influential  in  children's  decision-making 
and  in  their  achieving  goals. 

To  measure  the  effect  of  age,  sex,  and  SES  on  children's 
behavior,  the  Peer  Nomination  Inventory  (PNI)  was  administered 
in  the  classroom.  The  PNI  is  a peer-rating,  sociometric  instru- 
ment which  distinguishes  between  overt,  aggressive  or  compliant 
behavior.  In  each  classroom  children  rated  their  classmates  in 
terras  of  their  having  exhibited  compliant  and  non-compliant  be- 
haviors toward  both  peers  and  teachers.  The  overt  actions  in- 
volved aggressive  or  cooperative  exchanges  in  a variety  of  situa- 
tions in  the  school  milieu.  Children  have  reputations  for  aggres- 
sive, non-acceptable,  negative  school  behavior  which  peers  can 
ret a by  grade  3 (Walder,  1961).  Nominations  about  peer-to-peer 
and  peer-to-teacher  exchanges  are  based  on  reputations  as  well 
as  estimates  of  the  idealized  "good**  girl  and  "good"  boy  (Tudden-- 
ham,  1932).  Aside  from  measuring  children's  behavior,  the  PNI 
is  also  a particularly  useful  technique  for  assessing  the  dif- 
ferential role  of  peers  and  teachers  in  socialization  for  boys 
and  girls  at  different  ages  and  at  different  socio-economic 
levels  (Minturn  & Lewis,  1968). 
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tfhite  Sample 


Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  Index 


Sex  was  the  only  significant  effect  on  the  Total.  Positive 
index.  There  was  no  difference  by  age  or  socio-economic  status 
and  whether  children  were  perceived  by  their  peers  as  behaving  in 
a positive,  cooperative  way.  Girls,  as  seen  by  their  classmates, 
overall  exhibited  raoi.e  '•good1'  behavior  than  boys  in  the  classroom. 
(See  Table  I,  Figs.  1 and  2). 

As  a result  of  early  socialization  and  the  learning  of 
sex-appropriate  behaviors,  girls  tend  to  be  more  helpful,  agree- 
able, sociable,  and  obedient  (Tuna  & Livson,  1960;  Sears,  Maccoby 
& Levin,  1953;  Kagan  & Moss,  1962).  Girls  more  easily  than  boys 
internalize  pro-social,  cooperative  behavioral  modes.  Boys  ex- 
perience conflict  and  multiple  pressures,  i.e.,  wanting  to  be 
good  and  not  wanting  to  adopt  a feminine  style  (Parsons,  1955). 
Despite  the  press  to  an  equality  between  the  sexes,  society 
applies  a double  standard:  aggression  and  dominance  generally 

are  condoned  for  males  and  passivity,  affiliation,  nurturance, 
and  affect  approved  of,  if  not  encouraged,  for  females  (Good- 
enough,  1957;  Kagan,  1964;  Parsons,  1940;  Hartley,  1960).  These 
differential  standards,  not  unexpectedly,  were  reflected  in 
boys'  and  girls'  varying  behavior  in  the  classroom  (Tuddenhara, 
1952). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Indices 


A.  Age  Differences 

Aj  on  the  Total  index,  ratings  for  compliant  behavior 
toward  either  classmates  or  teacher  showed  no  evidence  of  signi- 
ficant variation  by  age.  For  whites,  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  frequency  of  cooperative,  obliging  behavior.  (Sec  Table  I). 

B.  Sex  Differences 

Sex  maintained  its  significance  on  both  the  Peer  to 
Peer  and  the  Peer  to  Teacher  indices.  As  discussed  on  the  Total 
index,  girls,  more  often  than  boys,  wore  seen  as  friendly,  help- 
ful and  fair  to  other  children. 
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C.  SES  Differences 

In  terras  of  socio-economic  status  there  was  no  variation 
from  the  Total  Positive  index.  For  both  Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer 
to  Teacher  ratings,  SES  differences  x*ere  not  significant;  child- 
rens good  behavior  evidently  was  not  affected  by  status  back- 
ground. This  finding  contradicts  earlier  research  indicating 
that  low  status  groups  are  more  conforming  toward  authority 
(Dolger  & Ginandes,  1946;  Maas,  1951;  Kohn,  I960), 

D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer  Positive,  and 
Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings 

Regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  socio-economic  status,  the 
correlations  between  Total  Positive  and  Peer  to  Peer  Positive 
and  between  Total  Positive  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  were 
significantly  high,  ranging  from  .88  to  .98.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  correlations  between  the  two  independent  indices-- 
Peer  to  Peer  Positive  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive,  although 
significant,  were  necessarily  somewhat  lower,  ranging  from  .64 
to  .90.  (See  Table  II), 

Correlations  at  grade  8 v/ere  consistently  lower  than  cor- 
relations at  grades  4 and  6,  suggesting  that  both  boys  and  girls, 
as  they  matured  differentiated  more  in  terms  of  their  positive 
behavior  patterns.  Although,  overall > children  who  were  per- 
ceived as  helpful  and  cooperative  with  peers  were  likely  to  be 
compliant  and  obliging  to  teachers,  for  older  children  the  pro- 
bability that  these  behaviors  would  coexist  somewhat  declined. 
Furthermore,  boys1  correlations  were  always  lower  than  girls* 

This  pattern  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  girls  more  fre- 
quently demonstrated  sociable,  positive  bahavior  toward  both 
classmates  and  the  teacher  suggested  that  girls  do  indeed  live 
up  to  societal  expectations  and  behave  ,,nicelyM  toward  everyone© 
Boys,  who  may  receive  less  approval  for  being  helpful  and  agree- 
able, were  less  likely  to  have  a generalized  orientation  to  ex- 
hibiting good  behavior. 

E.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Positive  Ratings 

On  all  three  positive  indices,  sex  was  a significant 
effect;  girls  were  not  only  more  compliant  and  helpful  with 
the  teacher  but  also  more  friendly  and  sociable  with  other 
children.  Neither  age  nor  sccio-econoraic  status  differences 
were  significant  on  the  positive  indices.  Furthermore,  cor- 
relations between  positive  indices  were  all  significant;  child- 
ren who  exhibited  positive  and  compliant  behavior  to  their  peers 
tended  to  be  the  same  children  who  behaved  positively  toward  their 
teacher. 
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Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  Index 


Age  and  se::  significantly  affected  whether  children  wore 
perceived  by  their  peers  as  behaving  in  a negative  or  aggressive 
way.  There  was  no  difference  between  children's  socio-economic 
status  and  their  classroom  behavior.  (See  Table  I,  Figs.  1 and 
2). 


The  significant  age  effect  was  curvilinear*  non-corapliant , 
disruptive  behavior  increased  from  grades  4 to  6,  followed  by  a 
decrease  below  the  grade  4 level  from  grades  6 to  8.  The  grade 
6 increase  in  disobedient,  boisterous  activity  may  be  due  to  pre- 
adolescent, precocious  behavior  testing  limits,  questioning 
authority,  and  expressing  autonomy.  Somewhat  older  children  who 
may  have  more  of  a sense  of  themselves  and  the  situational  ex- 
pectations adopted  more  appropriate  and  agreeable  modes  of  in- 
teraction and  less  uncooperative,  unfriendly  patterns. 

Boys,  as  might  be  expected,  were  significantly  more  ag- 
gressive, anti-social,  and  non-conforming  than  girls.  These 
boy* girl  differences  may  be  due  to  differential  socialisation 
practices.  !Jhile  girls  internalize  pro-social,  affiliative 
styles,  boys  internalize  role  expectations  of  sex  appropriate 
behavior  which  value  aggressiveness  more  and  see  more  positive 
aspects  to  conflict  and  disagreement  than  do  girls  (Dubin  &‘Dubin, 
1963;  Hess  & Torhey,  1965;  Kagan,  1964;  Tryon,  1939).  Although  boys 
are  taught  to  be  cooperative,  friendly,  and  agreeable,  they  are 
also  permitted  to  engage  in  more  aggressive,  autonomous,  con- 
tentious activities  and  are  encouraged  to  defend  themselves  and 
not  act  like  sissies  (Kohn,  1959;  Parsons,  1948;  Sears,  Maccoby 
& Levin,  1957). 

Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Indices 


A.  Age  Differences 

Examination  of  the  Peer  to  Peer  and  the  Peer  to  Teacher 
indices  clarified  the  behavior  changes  with  age  found  on  the 
Total  index.  (See  Table  I).  As  children  matured,  there  was  a 
significant  linear  decrease  in  negative,  aggressive  behavior 
toward  peers.  The  grade  effect  on  behavior  toward  teacher  w as 
curvilinear,  though:  non-corapliant,  uncooperative  behavior 

increased  from  grades  4 to  6 but  decreased  from  grades  6 to  8* 
although  it  still  remained  higher  than  at  grade  4.  As  children 
approach  adolescence,  peer  group  affiliation  becomes  more  salient 
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to  them  (Coleman,  1961;  Kinch  & Bowerraan,  1951).  Not  surprisingly, 
concomitant  v/ith  the  increasing  importance  and  influence  of  peers 
was  a decrease  in  hostile,  uncooperative  modes  of  behavior  which 
are  destructive  to  engendering  warm,  positive  interactions  (Camp- 
bell, 1964).  As  a result  of  this  movement  toward  Deers  and  a press 
toward  greater  autonomy  from  authority,  children  may  exhibit  more 
questioning,  protesting,  and  testing  of  the  teacher  figure  as 
the  curvilinear  age  effect  suggested  (Baldwin,  1955;  Kohlberg, 
1963). 

B#  Sex  Differences 

The  significant  variation  by  sex  on  the  Total  Negative  in- 
dex held  on  both  the  Peer  to  Peer  and  the  Peer  to  Teacher  indices. 
Boys,  more  often  than  girls,  exhibited  aggressive,  rebellious, 
autonomous  behavior  to  classmates  and  teachers. 

C»  SES  Differences 

Although  socio-economic  status  was  not  significant  on  the 
Total  Negative  index,  there  was  a significant  SES  effect  on  the 
Peer  to  Peer  index.  Low  status  more  than  high  status  children 
were  likely  to  be  perceived  by  peers  as  disagreeable,  aggressive, 
or  uncooperative  toward  classmates.  Not  inconsistently,  children 
regardless  of  status  background  t*ere  equally  non-compliant  and 
disruptive  to  the  teacher,  the  classroom  authority  figure,  while 
at  the  same  time  low  status  children  in  the  peer  setting,  a more 
equalitarian  exchange,  exhibited  more  negative  behavior.  Dif- 
ferential socialization  patterns  may  have  resulted  in  this  SES 
difference  (Elder,  1963;  Miller  & Swanson,  1960;  Crandall,  1958). 
Low  status  family  backgrounds,  although  teaching  children  norms 
of  constraint  in  their  interaction  with  authority  figures,  may 
encourage  and  value  directly  and  indirectly,  i.e.,  through  model- 
ing, more  aggressive,  self-assertive  modes  of  behavior  in  their 
children  (Falk,  1959;  Pope,  1953).  Furthermore,  low  status 
children  may  exhibit  more  aggressive  behavior  because  of  initial 
negative  evaluations  by  peers  and  teachers  which  3re  subsequently 
reinforced  by  social  rejection  and  subjective  expectancy  (Lippitt 
& Gold,  1959;  Rosenthal,  1966). 

D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Negative,  Peer  to  Peer  Negative, 
and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Ratings 

All  of  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  three 
negative  indices  were  consistently  significant  and  extremely 
high,  ranging  from  .74  to  .98.  Interestingly,  the  age  decrease 
observed  on  the  positive  correlations  did  not  emerge.  The  like- 
lihood that  non-compliant  behavior  toward  peers  would  coexist 
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with  non-corapiiant  behavior  toward  the  teacher  did  not  decline 
with  age.  (See  Table  III). 

Correlations  were  somewhat  lower  at  grade  6;  behavior  at 
the  preadolescent  age  may  be  less  consistent  and  predictable  be- 
cause, as  indicated  previously,  children  are  experiencing  a period 
of  transition  both  toward  the  peer  group  and  to  authority  figures. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a slight  tendency  for  girls  and  high  status 
children  to  have  lower  correlati ons.  indicating  slightly  more 
discrimination  in  their  expression  of  aggressive  and  hostile  be- 
havior. Since  aggressive,  non-compliant  behavior  may  be  a more 
acceptable  style  for  boys,  a Mbadn  boy  may  be  more  generally  mis- 
behaving while  a misbehaving  girl  may  be  boisterous  and  aggressive 
toward  classmates  and  yet  remain  at  the  same  time  cooperative  and 
obliging  to  the  teacher.  Also  the  status  effect  suggested  that 
high  status  children’s  greater  differentiation  between  behavior 
may  be  due  to  the  impact  of  increased  opportunities  for  role  ex- 
perimentation and  social  participation  on  development  (Kohlberg, 
1963). 


Summary 


A.  Correlations  Between  the  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

Negative  correlations  between  ratings  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive behavior  for  the  U.S.  whites  were  high  and  were  all  signifi- 
cant, ranging  from  -.36  to  -.79.  Grade  6 and  low  status  children 
tended  to  have  slightly  higher  correlations.  (See  Table  IV). 

There  was  no  difference  by  sex  in  the  magnitude  of  correlations. 

Correlations  with  the  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  ir*ex  were 
stronger  than  correlations  with  the  Peer  to  Peer  Negative  index 
for  both  the  Peer  to  Peer  and  the  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  in- 
dices. Children  who  were  seen  by  their  peers  as  demonstrating 
aggressive,  hostile  behavior  to  the  teacher  were  not  as  likely 
to  be  positive  toward  their  peers  or  toward  the  teacher  as  were 
children  who  behaved  uncooperative! y and  negatively  to  peers. 
Aggressive  behavior  toward  tlie  teacher  more  consistently  and 
predictably  indicated  a general,  pervasive  negative  style  than 
did  a similar  non-compliant  orientation  to  peers. 

Also  correlations  between  teacher  negative  and  positive 
indices  were  higher  than  correlations  between  the  peer  negative 
and  positive  indices,  With  the  exception  of  high  status,  grade 
4 boys,  this  pattern  held  for  all  sampling  groups#  Not  surpris- 
ingly, correlations  between  peer  indices  were  lower;  children 
may  at  the  same  time  be  positive  and  affiliative  to  certain 
classmates  while  behaving  negatively  and  hostilely  to  other 
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peers.  Children  within  the  larger  group  form  cliques  and  stronger 
friendship  ties  which  result  in  differential  actual  treatment  of 
different  classmates.  Also  in  evaluating  peers,  children's  per- 
ceptions are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  their  personal  pre- 
ferences and  likes  and  dislikes  of  classmates'  behavior  to  peers. 
As  the  peer  group  becomes  more  important,  less  consistency  in 
peer  behavior  might  be  expected.  Age  trends  indicated  that  with 
maturity  correlations  decreased,  i.e.,  there  was  more  likelihood 
that  positive  behavior  to  peers  would  coexist  with  negative  be- 
havior to  peers,  children  behaving  cooperatively  to  friends  and 
aggressively  to  children  who  were  not  friends.  For  teachers,  the 
reverse  age  pattern  emerged.  Older  children  who  were  hostile  and 
non-corapliant  to  the  teacher  were  even  less  likely  to  be  the  same 
children  who  were  obliging  and  compliant  to  the  teacher.  Both  in 
terms  of  children's  perceptions  and  their  actual  behavior,  sub- 
groups and  cliques  had  less  pronounced  influence  in  peer  to  tea- 
cher ratings;  hence,  children's  behavior  to  the  teacher  figure 
was  somewhat  more  consistent  and  predictable. 

Overall,  reasons  of  friendship  and  personal  preference 
were  minor;  all  correlations  were  significant,  indicating  that 
children  behaved  consistently  in  the  classroom.  Children  who 
acted  positively  toward  their  peers  acted  positively  toward  their 
teacher.  Likewise,  children  who  behaved  negatively  toward  peers 
were  the  same  children  who  behaved  negatively  toward  the  teacher# 
Furthermore,  children  who  exhibited  negative,  aggressive  behaviors 
were  not  the  same  children  who  exhibited  positive,  compliant  be- 
haviors. 

B.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Total  PNI 

Although  there  was  no  significant  age  variation  in  posi- 
tive behavior,  the  incidence  of  aggressive  and  hostile  behavior 
directed  toward  peers  and  teacher  varied  with  age.  As  children 
matured,  negative,  unfriendly  behavior  toward  classmates  dimin- 
ished. Older  children  move  toward  greater  affiliation  with  peers# 
As  the  peer  group  becomes  a more  central,  important  source  of 
aid,  influence,  support,  and  exchange,  children,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, behaved  less  disagreeably  and  uncooperatively  toward 
each  other.  The  grade  effect  for  behavior  toward  teacher  was 
curvilinear:  children  at  grade  6 were  the  most  non-corapliant. 

The  preadolescent  shift  toward  increased  communication  with 
peers  and  greater  autonomy  from  adult  figures  may  be  marked  by 
more  aggressive  and  rebellious  behavior  to  the  teacher--the 
classroom  authority  figure. 

Overall,  children's  classroom  behavior  varied  more  by 
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sex  than  by  age  and  SES  differences.  (See  Figs.  1 and  2).  Both 
boys  and  girls  behaved  according  to  their  sex-appropriate  roles 
and  traditional  expectations  of  socially  acceptable,  permissable 
conduct:  girls  were  more  helpful,  obedient,  obliging,  and  com- 

pliant to  both  classmates  and  teacher;  boys,  in  contrast,  were 
more  aggressive,  contentious,  autonomous  and  uncooperative c 
Girl-boy  differences  in  socialization  undoubtedly  accounted  for 
these  differential  modes  of  behavior.  Girls  are  reared  to  value 
and  model  pro-social,  affiliative,  nurturant  styles  while  for 
boys  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  independent,  aggressive,  orienta- 
tions where  there  is  greater  tolerance  for  rebellious,  non-com- 
pliant  activity. 

Socio-economic  status  differences  did  not  affect  children's 
positive  behavior  in  the  classroom.  On  the  negative  behavior  in- 
dices, there  was  a significant  SES  effect  in  behavior  to  peers, 
but  not  to  the  teacher.  More  low  status  than  high  status  child- 
ren were  uncooperative  and  hostile  toward  their  classmates.  Glass 
differences  in  socialisation  may  account  for  this  difference, 
children  from  the  low  status  group  directly  and  indirectly  learn- 
ing to  place  more  value  on  aggress?ive,  non-compliant  behaviors. 
Since  their  strict  background  at  the  same  time  would  inhibit  and 
reject  displaying  such  behavior  to  adult  authority  figures,  only 
in  equal,  peer  to  peer  interaction  did  negative  expressions  emerge. 
Or  perhaps  low  status  children,  internalising  other's  expectations 
of  them,  were  more  likely  to  misbehave  in  the  classroom. 


Relationship  Between  PAR  and  PHI;  Wrongness  Judgements  and  Class- 
room Behavior 


The  PAR-PNI  correlations  articulated  the  relationship  be- 
tween children's  attitudes  toward  aggressive  interpersonal  ex- 
changes and  their  overt  expressions  of  non-compliant  or  compliant 
behavior.  The  latter  reflected  assessments  or  estimates  by  peers 
of  aggressive  and  compliant  classroom  behavior  toward  peers  and 
teachers.  The  analysis  covered  status,  set,  and  sex  PAR  indices. 


A.  Status 

Aggressor  Ratings.  An  examination  of  product -moment  cor* 
relations  between  attitudes  toward  aggressor  wrongness  on  status 
and  PNI  indices  revealed  that  only  II  of  the  72  correlations 
were  significant  at  the  p •.  .05  level.  (See  Table  V).  Signifi- 
cant correlations  were  evenly  distributed  by  behavior  group  and 
sex.  The  direction  of  the  correlations  was  as  might  be  expected: 
children  demonstrating  compliant,  agreeable  behavior  in  the  class- 
room tended  to  rate  child  aggressors,  particularly  child  aggres- 
sors of  adult  victims,  as  wrong  and  adult  aggressors  as  not  very 
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wrongs  children  demonstrating  aggressive,  uncooperative  behavior 
in  the  classroom  generally  rated  adult  aggressors  as  wrong  but 
condoned  aggressive  action  by  children,  Weil  behaved  children 
may  equate  legitimacy  with  authority  (Baldwin,  1955)  and  there- 
fore  perceive  of  a child  being  hit  or  scolded  by  an  adult  as 
deserving  of  such  punishment,  but  a child  aggressing  as  acting 
inappropriately,  hence  wrong.  They  apparently  internalized  adult 
norms  prescribing  good  behavior  (Clausen,  1968;  Maccoby,  1960). 
Non-eompliant  children,  seeing  adults  as  not  necessarily  right, 
were  more  critical  of  adult  aggression  and  more  accepting  of,  if 
not  strongly  identifying  v/ith,  aggressive  behavior  by  children. 
Their  own  aggressive  classroom  modes  generalized  to  their  per- 
ception of  aggressive  behavior  toward  various  authority  figures 
as  well  as  peers. 

For  girls,  all  significant  relationships  appeared  on  the 
child  attack  adult  inde::.  There  were  no  apparent  age  trends  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  correlations,  however.  For  boys,  most  of 
the  significant  correlations  were  also  on  the  child  attack  adult 
index.  Significant  correlations  emerged  most  frequently  at  grade 
4;  attitude-behavior  relationships  were  strongest  at  younger  ages 
for  boys  and  tended  to  disappear  at  the  older  ages.  Not  surpris- 
ingly,  boys’  and  girls’  feelings  about  the  acceptability  of  child 
aggression  toward  adults  were  more  consistent  with  their  own  be- 
havior  patterns.  It  would  be  expected  that  children  responded 
with  greater  regularity  in  assessing  other  children,  but  inter- 
estingly the  stronger  correlations  emerged  only  between  their  be** 
havior  and  evaluations  of  child  wrongness  in  aggressing  adults, 
not  evaluations  of  child  wrongness  in  aggressing  children.  Un«* 
doubtedly,  standards  and  rules  governing  peer  to  peer  aggression 
are  more  variable;  hence,  children  would  not  be  as  likely  to  have 
a set  of  attitudes  that  are  congruent  with  their  behavioral  styles 
and  cognitive  framework.  In  the  less  ambiguous  child-adult  pairs 
in  which  societal  expectations  are  more  explicit  (Bandura,  I960; 
Bandura  & Walters,  1959;  Berlcowitz,  1962;  Minturn,  & Lambert,  1964; 
Sears,  Maccoby  & Levin,  1957),  greater  consistency  between  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  may  be  expected. 

Victim  Ratings.  Only  3 of  the  72  product -moment  correla- 
tions between  PNI  scores  and  victim  wrongness  reached  signif icance, 
a frequency  slightly  less  than  would  be  expected  by  chance.  The 
three  correlations  that  were  significant,  however,  were  at  grade 
8 and  in  the  compliant,  well-behaved  groups. 

B.  Set 


Aggressor  Ratings.  Of  the  216  product -moment  correlations 
between  set  and  PNI  indices,  57  were  statistically  significant. 
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This  was  a proportionately  greater  number  of  significant  correla- 
tions than  had  been  the  case  in  the  status-PNI  analysis,  suggest- 
ing that  the  index  of  total  adult  authority  masked  important 
trends  which  emerged  for  specific  authority  roles*  (See  Table 
VI). 


Significant  correlations  appeared  more  often  for  girls 
than  for  boys  and  slightly  more  often  for  non-compliant  than 
for  compliant  children.  On  parent  scold  child,  significant 
correlations  emerged  for  girls,  but  not  for  boys.  For  both 
boys  and  girls  there  were  no  significant  correlations  at  all 
for  the  parent  hit  child  index.  On  child  hit  child,  there  Were 
significant  correlations  for  both  sexes  but  more  often  for 
boys.  On  child  scold  child,  the  only  significant  correlation 
was  a negative  one  for  non-compliant  grade  6 boys. 

For  girls,  significant  correlations  were  equally  dis- 
tributed between  status  groups,  i«e.,  between  adult  aggressor 
and  child  aggressor.  On  the  adult  aggressor  indices,  a some- 
what greater  number  of  significant  relationships  emerged  for 
teacher  scold  child  than  for  policeman  scold  child  and  parent 
scold  child  indices.  A similar  pattern  was  evident  on  the  child 
aggressor  indices:  significant  relationships  emerged  with  greater 

frequency  on  the  child  scold  teacher  index.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  were  more  significant  correlations  between  assessments  of 
the  teacher  figure,  the  authority  figure  in  the  classroom,  and 
estimates  of  compliant  and  non-compliant  behavior  which  were  also 
related  to  the  classroom  setting. 

Significant  relationships  appeared  chiefly  at  the  younger 
age  levels  for  all  girls  on  the  adult  aggressor  indices,  but  for 
the  child  to  adult  aggressor  indices  age  trends  were  more  vari- 
able. Significant  correlations  emerged,  with  one  exception  only, 
at  grades  4 and  The  two  significant  correlations  for  the  equal 
indices  were  on  the  child  hit  child  dyad  and  were  at  grade  4. 

For  boys,  there  were  more  significant  correlations  between 
classroom  behavior  and  perception  of  child  wrongness  in  aggressing 
adults  than  between  behavior  and  perception  of  adult  wrongness  in 
aggressing  a child.  As  with  girls,  on  the  adult  aggressor  indices, 
significant  correlations  appeared  more  frequently  for  teacher. 
Policeman  ranked  next,  but  no  significant  correlations  with  parents 
emerged.  In  fact,  for  boys  in  evaluating  parent  hit  and  parent 
scold  no  consistent  relationship  between  their  attitudes  and  their 
classroom  behavior  was  evident.  On  the  child  to  adult  aggressor 
indices,  although  relationships  wich  teacher  and  policeman  emerged 
most  frequently,  there  was  actually  little  distinction  by  status 
role. 
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Age  trends  for  boys  were  generally  opposite  to  those  for 
girls.  Significant  correlations  tended  to  appear  ut  the  older 
age  levels  on  the  adult  to  child  aggressor  indices.  On  the  child 
to  adult  aggressor  indices  significant  correlations  emerged  at 
younger  age  levels,  although  this  was  less  true  of  children  who 
were  rated  as  exhibiting  negative  behavior  to  teachers. 

Victim  Ratings.  A clear  sex  difference  emerged  on  this 
analysis.  TJhile  only  IQ  of  the  total  216  correlations  were  signi- 
ficant 9 15  of  the  18  emerged  for  girls,  primarily  the  compliant 
group.  (See  Table  VI)* 

The  direction  the  significant  correlations  was  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  on  the  aggressor  analysis.  Compliant 
children  generally  condemned  child  victims  of  adult  aggression. 
Ueii-behaved  children  for  all  status  roles,  with  few  exceptions, 
upheld  adult  victims  of  child  aggression.  These  patterns  con- 
sistently appeared  for  both  boys  and  girls  at  all  grade  levels 
on  the  teacher  scold  child  and  child  scold  teacher  indices,  again 
revealing  the  strong  pattern  between  classroom  behaviors  and 
children's  feelings  about  relationships  in  the  classroom.  Gener- 
ally, as  might  be  expected,  aggressive  children  rated  child  vic- 
tims as  not  very  wrong  but  adult  victims  as  wrong.  A crucial 
exception  to  this  pattern  was  that  aggressive  girls  at  grade  4 
significantly  saw  child  victims  of  parent  scolding  as  x/rong. 

By  grade  6,  though,  correlations  x*ere  not  significant;  child 
victims  were  no  longer  wrong. 

As  stated  above,  the  bulk  of  significant  relationships 
emerge  for  compliant  girls#  Here,  relationships  were  most  fre- 
quently significant  for  child  scold  teacher.  Also,  while  there 
were  no  significant  correlations  on  parent  hit  child  and  child 
hit  child,  significant  correlations  emerged  on  both  parent  scold 
and  child  scold  indices. 

Age  trends  for  compliant  girls  tended  to  be  mixed.  A 
general  pattern  of  significant  correlations  at  older  age  levels 
emerged  for  teacher  scold  child,  policeman  scold  child#  child 
scold  policeman,  and  child  scold  teacher  indices.  This  pattern, 
however,  was  much  more  evident  on  the  adult  victim  indices. 

C*  Sex 

Aggressor  Ratings.  On  this  analysis,  10  of  the  96  cor- 
relations were  significant,  3 of  the  10  in  the  non«compliant 
groups*  (See  Table  VII).  For  girls,  five  of  the  six  significant 


correlations  were  on  the  f cmlc-n  t -ch-m^lc  index.  For  hoys,  the 
four  significant  correlations  were  di  -t  ri  buted  between  the  fcmalc- 
att ack-malc,  male -at  lack-f  cmlc,  and  me l c-  st  tack -male  indices. 
Ihcrc  were  no  significant  relationships  at  si  l for  the  fcmlc- 
att ack- female  index,  ho  striking  ago  trends  cnerged  for  either 
boys  or  girls. 

The  sex-PRI  correlations  revealed  a crucial  distinction 
between  boys  and  girls.  ’/el  1 -behaved , cooperative  girls  expressed 
a conventional  and  sub-servient  orientation  to  males  (Hovland  & 
Janis,  1959;  l Cap. an  & Moss,  19(2;  Tuna  & Livson,  1960).  They  per- 
ceived females  aggressing  males  as  wrong  and  males  aggressing  fe- 
males as  not  wrong.  Their  conventional  as  well  as  culturally- 
related  orientation  extended  to  their  tendency  to  view  females 
attacking  females  negatively.  According  to  well-behaved  girls, 
Mnicc  girls**  arc  not  ngg/cssivc  to  females  or  males  (*}crkowitz, 
1962;  Soars,  1961;  Sears  at  al . , 1957).  Non-compl iant , unsociable 
girls  showed  the  reverse  pattern!  they  rejected  males  attacking 
females  and  accepted  females  aggressing  males.  Quite  notably, 
four  of  the  sex  significant  correlations  for  girls  were  bctvjcen 
ncn-compl iant  behavior  and  the  female  attack  male  index.  Ron- 
compliant  girls  apparently  rejected  traditional  notions  about 
female  behavior  and  demeanor  and  felt  it  was  alright  for  females 
to  demonstrate  aggression  toward  males  (Heilbrun,  1964). 

Compliant  boys  tended  to  reject  aggressive  bohavior  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  of  the  aggressor  victim.  This  pattern  was 
most  consistent  on  the  male  attack  female  index,  in  striking 
contrast  to  well-behaved  girls'  approving  assessments  of  male 
aggression  on  this  index.  Misbehaving  boys  accepted  all  aggres- 
sors in  same  and  cross  sex  aggressive  relationships.  Apparently 
sex  identification  was  a more  salient  factor  affecting  judgments 
for  girls  than  boys. 

Victim  Ratings.  Only  one  significant  correlation  emerged. 
This  frequency  was  less  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 

D.  Summary 

Overall  the  number  of  significant  correlations  was  ex- 
tremely low  and  their  magnitude  barely  attained  significance 
levels.  Consequently,  much  of  the  preceding  discussion  must 
be  qualified  as  cxoloratory  in  nature  and  suggestive  of  trends 
and  patterns.  The  major  findings  of  the  PAR-PNI  correlation 
analysis  related  to  classroom  behavior  and  the  aggressor  indices. 
For  the  victim  on  the  status  and  sex  indices  there  were  fewer 
significant  correlations  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 
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Vith  fc w executions,  comoliant  children  who  have  a more 
conventional,  obedient  v^lue  system  sanctioned  Jult  but  censured 
child  agression,  while  aggressive  children  censured  adult  but 
upheld  child  aggression,  *Jcl 1 -behaved  children  may  be  more  likely 
to  c junto  legitimacy  with  authority. 

On  the  sct-PNI  correlations  there  were  more  significant 
relationships  for  girls  than  boys  and  somewhat  more  for  the  non- 
compliant,  i.c,,  negative,  behavior  groups.  The  crucial  distinc- 
tions by  role  related  to  the  teacner  ^>nd  the  parent  figures.  The 
greatest  frequency  of  correlations  i/ns  between  classroom  behavior 
and  assessments  of  the  teacher,  the  classroom  authority  figure. 

For  girls,  there  was  no  relationship  between  classroom  behavior 
and  parental  hitting;  for  boys,  there  was  absolutely  no  correla- 
tion between  behavior  and  parental  scolding  or  hitting  activity. 

As  the  status  and  set  analyses  indicated,  non-compliant , 
aggressive,  perhaps  more  autonomous  children  tended  to  reject 
adults.  The  potential  effectiveness  of  adult  figures  as  sociali- 
zes and  role  models  may  be  limited  to  the  extent  that  they  arc 
not  accepted  as  Legitimate  and  just  when  they  are  disciplining 
and  arc  considered  wrong  when  they  are  victims  of  aggression* 

The  teacher  figure  is  particularly  salient  to  this  discussion. 
These  findings  have  crucial  implications  for  the  viability  of 
the  school  as  a transmitter  of  societal  values  and  standards, 
especially  to  lower  class  and  minority  group  children  for  whom 
the  family  unit  may  not  be  providing  models,  cues,  and  skills 
necessary  to  social  literacy.  If  misbehaving  students  do  not 
accept  the  teacher,  perhaps  new  techniques  for  communication 
must  be  devised  and  net;  figures  introduced  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  school  authorities  and  within  the  school  and  community 
setting.  The  present  school  structure  may  not  be  sufficiently 
'open1  to  tolerate  non-conforming,  lucstioning,  and  protesting 
children  and  cannot,  through  more  conventional  and  authoritative 
modes  of  intervention,  effectuate  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
change.  Furthermore,  whether  these  children  are  actually  "bad" 
children  or  whether  they  arc  simply  non- submissive  children  res- 
ponding to  an  authoritarian  clime  is  debatable. 

The  most  salient  boy-girl  difference  emerged  on  the  sex- 
PNI  correlations,  !Jhilc  compliant  boys,  regardless  of  the  sex 
of  the  aggressor  or  victim,  tended  to  reject  aggressors  and  non- 
corapiiant  boys  to  condone  aggressors,  girls*  responses  diverged 
by  so:  index.  Compliant  girls  accepted  males  aggressing  females 
and  rejected  females  aggressing  males;  non-compliant  girls  ex- 
hibited the  reverse  pattern.  Evidently  sex  identification  was 
a major  effect  influencing  girls. 
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QUESTIONS 

QUfcSTJ  UN5. 4,9^9,71, 

4,9,11,15,18 

8,12,16,19,21 

12,15.16,18,19,21 

GROUP  RfcPORIEO 

N mean  s.o. 

N MEAN  S.D. 

n meatT  S.O. 

GRACE  4, 

TOTAL 

274. 

27.3S 

19.  C5 

274. 

24.71 

21.52 

274. 

24.03 

ses  i 

135. 

30.47 

20.53 

135. 

26.84 

22.21 

135. 

28.65 

20.85 

SCS  2 

139. 

24.32 

17,58 

139. 

22.57 

20.82 

.23*41 18*53 

GIRLS 

1 IG. 

2C.C9 

16.54 

130. 

17.98 

19.09 

130. 

19.00 

17*18 

HUYS 

144  • 

34.70 

21.57 

144. 

31.43 

23,95 

— JA*, 

33.06. 

22.19 

GRAUC  6, 

TOTAL 

216. 

29.11 

16.96 

216. 

32.26 

22.61  _ 

216* 

It,  77 

StS  1 

1 17. 

30.85 

17.13 

11T. 

33.80 

21.64 

117. 

32.36 

18.60 

SES  ? 

99. 

27.37 

16.77 

99. 

30,64 

23.57 

_29*t6._ 

— U5*33 

GIRLS 

111. 

21.84 

15.80 

111. 

22.48 

17.94 

111. 

22.24 

16.02 

BOYS 

106. 

36.  38 

18.13 

ICS. 

42.05 

27.27 

105 

39,18 

„2i,51 

GR ACC  8, 

Total 

121. 

22.73 

14.65 

321. 

20.40 

20.50 

_32 1. 

21*56 

16.87 

ses  i 

147. 

24.91 

15.77 

147. 

30.16 

21.78 

147. 

27*50 

18.16 

SES  7 

U 4. 

20.55 

13.52 

174. 

26.65 

19.21 

1I*_. 

UsJtV 

15,58 

o 1 MLS 

160. 

16.13 

11*69 

150. 

20.50 

16.64 

150. 

18*33 

13.50 

HUYS 

1 71. 

2 9.33 

17.61 

171* 

36.31 

24.35 

171. 

32*79 

20.23 

TCTAL 

SES  . 

J99. 

28.75 

17.01 

399. 

30.30 

21.88 

399. 

29*51 

19.20 

TCTAL 

SES  2 

412. 

24.C8 

15.96 

412. 

26.62 

21.20 

412. 

25*36 

17.68 

TCTAL 

GIRLS 

391. 

19.36 

14.67 

391. 

20.3  2 

17.89 

391. 

19.85 

15.57 

TQTAL 

HOYS 

4 20. 

*3.47 

19. ,10 

4 2C* 

36.60 

25.19 

. 420* 

35*01 

21. 31 
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Table  II 
U.S*.  Whites 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Positive  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Positive  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive 


Sex 

1 

G 

B 

G 

B 

SES 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

PFf 

4 

.97 

.96 

.96 

.96 

.89 

.87 

.37 

.87 

6 

.97 

.96 

.95 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.76 

.80 

8 

.93 

.89 

.90 

.88 

.75 

.71 

.64 

.66 

PT+ 

4 

.97 

.97 

.97 

.97 

6 

.98 

.97 

.92 

.96 

8 

.94 

.95 

.91 

.93 

Table  III 
U.S,  Whites 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Negative  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Negative  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative 


Sex 

G 

B 

G 

B 

SES 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

PP- 

4 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.97 

.89 

.84 

.90 

.89 

6 

.97 

.92 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.74 

.81 

.75 

8 

.93 

.93 

.96 

.93 

.83 

.79 

.88 

.81 

FT- 

4 

.97 

.97 

.98 

.97 

6 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.96 

8 

.97 

.96 

.98 

.97 
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Table  V 
U.S.  whites 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Status  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaC 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.16 

.19* 

.15 

-.01 

.23* 

.17* 

6 

-.06 

.09 

-.06 

-.13 

.06 

.02 

8 

-.03 

.06 

-.03 

-.08 

.08 

.10 

PT1- 

4 

-.14 

.16 

.08 

.04 

. 16 

.10 

6 

-.05 

,10 

.01 

-.07 

.10 

-.04 

8 

-.12 

.20* 

-.00 

-.15 

.10 

.14 

PP- 

4 

.07 

-.24* 

-.12 

-.06 

-.18* 

-.09 

6 

.12 

-.11 

,10 

-.04 

-.10 

-.13 

8 

-.03 

-.15 

-.08 

.08 

-.07 

-.07 

PT- 

4 

.16 

-.22* 

-.13 

-.00 

-.23* 

-.14 

6 

.11 

-.13 

.05 

.11 

-.25* 

-.17 

8 

.10 

-.24* 

-.05 

.14 

-.13 

-.12 

* 
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.05 
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Table  V (Con't) 
U.S,  'Thites 


PAR  Victims  Ratinss 


Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PFf 

4 

-.02 

-.07 

-.11 

.01 

-.13 

-.02 

6 

-.04 

-.16 

-.03 

-.03 

-.01 

-.06 

8 

.07 

-.15 

-.13 

.17* 

-.15* 

-.02 

PT+ 

4 

-.07 

-.09 

-.14 

.02 

-.05 

.08 

6 

.07 

-.18 

-.05 

-.04 

-.03 

.05 

8 

.13 

-.16* 

-.07 

.14 

-.13 

-.05 

PP- 

4 

.11 

-.02 

-.04 

.07 

.09 

.03 

6 

-.05 

.14 

.07 

-.03 

.04 

-,05 

8 

-.04 

.06 

-.02 

-.08 

.08 

.06 

PT- 

4 

.07 

-.03 

-.05 

-.06 

. 07 

.01 

6 

-.10 

.17 

.02 

-.09 

.10 

-.04 

8 

-.10 

.14 

.03 

-.07 

.09 

.06 

•k 

p $ .05 


i 
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TABLE  VI 
U.S.  Whites 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PEH- 

4 

-.21* 

-.27* 

-.26* 

.03 

.07 

.21* 

.16 

.18* 

.19* 

6 

-.21* 

-.05 

.11 

-.04 

-.07 

-.05 

.06 

.03 

.14 

8 

-.08 

-.06 

-.16* 

. 09 

-.09 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.01 

PT+ 

4 

-.21* 

-.19* 

-.19* 

.01 

.01 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.16 

0) 

*13 

6 

-.24* 

-.02 

.11 

-.02 

-•  00 

.01 

.07 

.00 

.18* 

cd 

u 

8 

»e  14 

-.09 

-.15 

-.03 

.00 

-.00 

.18* 

.16* 

.22* 

o 

pp- 

4 

.19* 

,22* 

.21* 

-.14 

-.08 

-.13 

-.19* 

-.24* 

-.25* 

6 

.17 

.21* 

.03 

.03 

.15 

.01 

-.10 

-.07 

-.13 

8 

-.13 

-.01 

-.01 

-.03 

-.07 

-.06 

-.1? 

-.15 

-.15 

PT- 

4 

.24* 

.25* 

.25* 

-.04 

-.06 

-.17* 

-.17* 

-.20* 

-.27* 

6 

.28* 

.11 

-.07 

.06 

.04 

.04 

-.10 

-.04 

-.17 

8 

.06 

-.00 

.03 

.12 

-.06 

-.03 

•o  22* 

-.18* 

-.25* 

Boys 

TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.05 

.06 

-.14 

.09 

.10 

.19 

.21* 

.21* 

.17* 

6 

-o  15 

-.05 

-.15 

-.04 

-.02 

.05 

.02 

.06 

.08 

8 

-.11 

-.15 

-.04 

.01 

-.02 

.17* 

.03 

.11 

.10 

PT+ 

4 

-.03 

.13 

-.06 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.13 

.18* 

.10 

a) 

T3 

6 

-.14 

- . 04 

-.11 

.01 

-.02 

-.04 

.08 

.06 

.11 

<d 

u 

8 

-.17* 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.03 

.02 

.21* 

.06 

.13 

.10 

o 

pp- 

4 

.03 

.01 

.07 

-.  16 

-.00 

-.13 

-.14 

-.13 

-.19* 

6 

.07 

-.06 

.00 

-.07 

-.14 

-.09 

-.01 

-.12 

-.17 

8 

.18* 

.12 

.06 

-.04 

-.01 

-.10 

-.05 

-.09 

-.05 

FT- 

4 

.09 

.04 

.10 

-.12 

-.09 

-.15 

-.18* 

-.15 

-.24* 

6 

.21* 

.02 

.12 

.02 

-.20* 

-.09 

-.19* 

-.19* 

-.26* 

8 

.22* 

.19* 

.11 

-.02 

-.04 

-.16* 

-.11 

-.16* 

-.10 

*P  $ . 05 
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Table  VI  (Con*t) 
U.S.  Whites 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PaC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

.09 

.10 

-.08 

-» 06 

-.16 

-.03 

-.07 

-.03 

-.08 

6 

.09 

-.02 

-.10 

-.02 

-.19* 

.14 

-.12 

-.12 

-.23* 

8 

.11 

.17* 

.06 

-.02 

-•  00 

-.15 

-.11 

-.17* 

-.17* 

PT- 

4 

.10 

.05 

13 

-.10 

-.17* 

-.08 

-.08 

-.05 

-.12 

6 

.15 

.07 

.00 

.07 

-.19* 

.10 

-.17 

-.14 

-.22* 

8 

.18* 

.15 

.14 

.02 

-.03 

-.08 

-.11 

»•  16* 

-.18* 

PP- 

4 

-.07 

.00 

.18* 

,13 

.04 

-.11 

.01 

-.06 

.01 

6 

-.09 

.02 

-.05 

-.04 

.16 

-.03 

.10 

.16 

.16 

8 

* • 02 

-.08 

•••  03 

-.01 

-.02 

-.02 

.05 

.06 

.07 

PT- 

4 

• • 09 

- e 03 

,17* 

.06 

.01 

-.10 

-.01 

-.09 

.02 

6 

<*.22* 

-.04 

-.07 

-.03 

.11 

-.07 

.14 

.16 

.18 

8 

to 

-.09 

-.06 

-.07 

.00 

,05 

.12 

.11 

.17* 

Boys 


TsC 

P09C 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

.02 

-.04 

.02 

.03 

-.02 

--02 

-.11 

-.12 

-.13 

6 

.03 

-.08 

-.07 

.01 

-.03 

-.08 

.02 

.01 

-.07 

8 

.18* 

.14 

.12 

.15* 

-.03 

.00 

-.11 

-.14 

...19* 

PT+ 

4 

.01 

-.09 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.10 

-.01 

-.06 

-.08 

6 

.02 

-.07 

-.11 

,02 

.06 

.03 

.01 

-.01 

— . 10 

8 

.12 

.09 

.14 

.12 

-.04 

-.05 

-.10 

-.13 

-.13 

PP- 

4 

.03 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.02 

.08 

.08 

.10 

6 

-.01 

-.03 

.07 

-.10 

-.13 

.04 

-.01 

.03 

.12 

8 

-.14 

-.07 

—.10 

.01- 

.09 

.01 

.06 

.13 

.07 

PT- 

4 

-.11 

-.03 

-.06 

-•  02 

.00 

.02 

.06 

.04 

.09 

6 

-.11 

.01 

.01 

-.17 

-.07 

.00 

.04 

.11 

.17 

a 

-.09 

-.08 

-.08 

-.01 

.08 

.02 

.07 

.12 

.06 

O 
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Table  VII 
U.S.  Whites 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Sex  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.02 

-.11 

.19* 

.14 

.17* 

.15 

.08 

. 16 

6 

-.02 

-.04 

.04 

-.04 

-.06 

. 02 

-.06 

.02 

8 

.02 

-.03 

.02 

.06 

-.01 

.07 

.07 

.04 

FT+ 

4 

-.01 

-.09 

.15 

.06 

.15 

.11 

.08 

.12 

6 

.04 

-.01 

.06 

.01 

-.02 

.09 

-.05 

-.04 

r» 

u 

-.00 

-.12 

.14 

.05 

.02 

.04 

.08 

.02 

PP- 

4 

-.00 

.05 

-.33* 

-.11 

-.09 

-.15 

-.11 

-.10 

6 

.05 

.07 

-.02 

.15 

-.19* 

-.12 

.01 

-.08 

8 

-.08 

.07 

-.22* 

-.14 

-.02 

-.03 

-.10 

-.02 

PT- 

4 

.03 

.08 

-.25* 

-.06 

-.11 

-.15 

-.11 

-.14 

6 

-.00 

.07 

-.05 

.07 

-.18 

-.20* 

.00 

-.04 

8 

-.03 

.16* 

-.22* 

-.11 

-.04 

-.05 

-.15* 

-.02 

* 

P -05 
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Table  VII  (Con't) 
U.S.  Whites 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PP+* 

4 

.01 

-.05 

-.16 

-.10 

-.04 

-.08 

-.03 

-.01 

6 

-.08 

-.05 

-.16 

-.12 

-.03 

-.05 

.05 

-.12 

8 

-.14 

.05 

-.12 

-.15 

.02 

.01 

-.00 

.02  ' 

PT+ 

4 

-.07 

-.12 

-.18* 

-.13 

,06 

-.02 

.03 

.06 

6 

-.05 

-.04 

-.15 

-.07 

-.02 

-.02 

.06 

-.04 

8 

-.14 

.09 

-.06 

-.06 

-.00 

.01 

-.06 

.03 

PP- 

4 

-.01 

-.00 

.12 

.04 

.08 

.15 

-.00 

.02 

6 

.06 

-.01 

.11 

.14 

-.06 

.07 

-.12 

.01 

8 

-.02 

— . 06 

.07 

.02 

-.00 

.02 

.06 

.05 

PT- 

4 

-.06 

-.03 

.09 

.02 

.00 

.10 

-.05 

-.06 

6 

.02 

.03 

.14 

.05 

.03 

.04 

-.14 

.02 

8 

.04 

-.07 

.07 

.06 

.01 

.01 

.08 

.02 

* P .05 
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Black  Sample 


Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  Index 


Age,  sex,  and  socio-economic  status  significantly  affected 
whether  children  were  perceived  by  their  peers  as  behaving  in  a 
positive  or  compliant  way  in  the  classroom.  (See  Table  I,  Figs. 

1 and  2). 

Children  at  grade  8 demonstrated  more  positive  behavior 
than  did  children  at  grade  4.  Since  children  are  socialized  to 
be  agreeable  and  x*e 11 -behaved  in  interaction  with  others,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  more  older  than  younger  children  exhibited 
good  behavior.  Children  learn  in  their  social  experiences  the 
value  of  showing  respect  and  demonstrating  reciprocity,  i.e., 
building  a network  of  mutually  positive  and  cooperative  relation- 
ships (Kohlberg,  1958). 

Also  girls,  as  seen  by  their  classmates,  exhibited  more 
good  behavior  than  boys.  More  girls  demonstrated  a conventional, 
conforming  socially  acceptable  style  in  the  classroom  (Tuddenham, 
1952).  Their  greater  concern  to  sustain  warm,  affiliative  inter- 
personal relations  may  reflect  important  differences  in  girl-boy 
socialization  and  sex  role  identification  (Sears,  1961).  Tfhile 
the  cultural  conditioning  of  girls  emphasizes  the  pro-social  com- 
ponent in  human  behavior,  boys1  experiences  may  teach  a mixed 
set  of  values.  Boys  may  be  more  ambivalent  about  adopting  good 
behavior  because  to  a certain  extent  they  associate  such  behavior 
with  a feminine  orientation  (Parsons,  1948).  Evidently,  although 
there  is  indication  of  a diminished  emphasis  in  modern  American 
society  on  certain  sex-linked  appropriate  behaviors,  the  tradi- 
tional norms  that  hold  aggression  and  dominance  more  appropriate 
for  males  and  passivity,  nurturance,  and  affect  more  appropriate 
for  females  remained  operative  (Kagan,  1964;  Parsons,  1948; 
Hartley,  i960). 

Furthermore,  high  status  children  were  better  behaved 
than  low  status  children.  They  were  described  by  their  peers 
as  being  more  helpful,  friendly,  and  generally  more  concerned 
with  engendering  positive  communication.  This  class  difference 
in  children’s  behavior  may  reflect  differential  socialization 
patterns,  high  status  parental  styles  attending  more  to  pro- 
social and  affiliative  interpersonal  values  (Crandall,  1958). 

Also  it  may  be  a function  of  more  general  rearing  differences, 
e.g. , disciplining  methods  used  by  middle-class  parents  are 


more  likely  to  produce  compliant  and  socially  approved  behavior 
in  children  than  are  the  disciplining  methods  used  by  lower  clsss 
parents  (Miller  and  Swanson,  1960;  Elder,  1963;  Crandall,  1953)* 
By  the  same  token,  to  the  extent  that  classrooms  were  segregated 
by  social  class,  the  difference  between  high  and  low  status  child 
ren  may  reveal  important  differences  in  self-eoncept  and  self- 
esteem:  high  status  more  than  low  status  children  seeing  them- 

selves  as  "good*" 


Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Indices 


A*  Age  Differences 

A significant  age  difference  held  only  on  the  Peer  to  Peer 
not  on  the  Peer  to  Teacher,  index.  The  Total  Positive  index 
masked  this  crucial  distinction  between  the  two  classroom  be- 
haviors. (See  Table  I).  With  age  there  was  a significant  linear 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  positive  behavior  toward  classmates 
older  children  were  a good  deal  friendlier,  amenable,  helpful  an 
just  toward  peers.  Peer  group  interaction  becomes  more  salient 
to  children  as  they  approach  adolescence  (Coleman,  1961;  Kinch  & 
Eoxjerraan,  1951).  With  an  increasing  orientation  toward  contact 
with  friends,  children  become  more  accepting  of  them,  treat  them 
more  positively,  and  view  them  as  an  important  source  of  aid,  ap- 
praisal9  and  social  support  (Campbell,  1%4). 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  significant  sex  difference  found  on  the  Total  Positive 
index  held  for  both  Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  indices. 
Girls,  more  often  than  boys,  were  seen  as  friendly,  helpful  and 
fair  to  other  children. 

C.  SES  Differences 

In  terras  of  socio-economic  status,  there  was  no  variation 
from  the  Total  Positive  index.  On  both  the  Peer  to  Peer  and  the 
Peer  to  Teacher  indices,  high  status  children  were  seen  as  more 
compliant  and  helpful  toward  teachers  and  peers  than  low  status 
children. 

D.  Correlations  Among  Total  Positive,  Peer  to  Peer  Positive,  and 
Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  Ratings. 

Regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  socio-economic  status,  the  cor- 
relations between  Total  Positive  and  Peer  to  Peer  Positive  and 
between  Total  Positive  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  were 
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systematically  and  significantly  high,  ranging  from  -87  to  .98. 

The  correlations  between  Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher- -inde- 
pendent indices,  although  significant,  were  somewhat  lower,  rang- 
ing from  .52  to  .93.  (See  Table  XI). 

With  age,  there  was  a decrease  in  the  relationship  between 
behaviors  on  all  three  indices.  Older  children  tended  to  differen 
tiate  more  in  their  behavioral  patterns  toward  teachers  and  peers. 
Furthermore,  there  was  slightly  less  correspondence  between  be- 
havior for  high  status  in  comparison  to  low  status  children  and 
for  boys  in  comparison  to  girls,  with  the  important  reversal  that 
the  correlation  for  high  status,  grade  8 girls  was  substantially 
lower  than  for  high  status,  grade  8 boys.  Clearly,  good  children 
were  generally  good  in  their  different  role  behaviors,  although 
older  and  high  status  children,  perhaps  developmental ly  the  most 
sophisticated,  demonstrated  more  variable  styles. 


E.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Positive  Ratings 

Age  was  significant  on  the  Total  Positive  and  the  Peer  to 
Peer  indices,  but  not  on  the  Peer  to  Teacher  index;  older  child- 
ren were  more  friendly,  helpful  and  fair  with  their  classmates. 
There  was  a significant  sex  difference  on  all  three  positive  in- 
dices: girls  consistently  behaved  more  agreeably*  Socio-economic 

status  was  also  significant  on  all  three  indices,  with  high  SES 
children  receiving  more  nominations  for  compliant  behavior  toward 
both  teachers  and  classmates.  All  correlations  were  signif leant 
and  positively  related.  Overall,  children  who  acted  in  a posi- 
tive and  compliant  way  with  their  peers  were  the  same  children 
who  behaved  positively  toward  the  teacher. 


Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  Index 


Age  and  sex,  but  not  SES,  were  significant  on  the  Total 
Negative  index.  (See  Table  I,  Figs.  1 and  2).  The  age  differ- 
ence was  curvilinear;  from  grades  4 to  6 there  was  a decrease 
in  negative  behavior;  from  grades  6 to  8 there  was  a slight  in- 
crease, which  did  not  reach  the  grade  4 level.  Although  there 
appeared  to  be  at  lower  grades  some  movement  toward  compliance 
with  the  restrictive  regulations  governing  behavior  in  a school 
setting,  e.g.,  don’t  talk,  don’t  fight,  don’t  disobey,  by  grade 
8 children  were  exhibiting  some  indication  of  increased  aggres- 
sive, boisterous,  autonomous  activity. 

Not  surprisingly,  boys,  significantly  more  often  than 
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girls,  were  nominated  for  engaging  in  non -con forming,  rebellious, 
anti-social  behavior.  Such  negative  behaviors  are  central  to  a 
boyish  pattern  (Kagan,  1964;  Parsons,  1948).  TJhereas  girls 
emerged  as  more  conforming  and  pro-social,  boys  were  more  fre- 
quently aggressive  and  non-compliant  in  their  classroom' s orienta- 
tions. Differences  in  sex  role  socialization  undoubtedly  accounted 
for  these  distinct  styles.  Parents,  as  the  primary  socializer, 
and  society  more  generally  allow  boys  in  comparison  to  girls  to 
f,get  away  with11  aggressive  behavior  (Sears,  Maccoby  & Levin,  1 957 ) ; 
furthermore,  to  a great  extent,  it  is  encouraged  (Kohn,  1959). 
Predictably,  then,  boys1  behavior  reflected  these  values  which 
they  have  internalized  as  appropriate  guidelines  for  male  acti- 
vity (Tryon,  1939). 


Peer  to  Peer  and  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Indices 

A.  Age  Differences 

Parallel  to  the  findings  for  Positive  behavior,  the  Total 
Negative  index  masked  salient  differences  in  behavior  toward  peers 
and  teachers.  (See  Table  I).  There  was  no  change  in  non-compliant 
behavior  toward  teachers;  disobeying  and  making  fun  of  teachers 
were  as  frequent  at  grade  8 as  at  grade  4.  On  the  Peer  to  Peer 
index,  however,  there  was  a significant  linear  decrease  in  nega- 
tive behavior;  older  children  were  less  likely  to  fight  with  or 
insult  their  classmates.  As  noted  previously,  with  age  the  peer 
group  increases  in  importance  and  influence.  Concomitant  with 
children's  more  positive  feelings  about  friends  and- classmates 
and  their  moving  toward  greater  peer  affiliation  was  a decrease 
in  negative,  hostile  expressions  which  tend  to  be  interpersonally 
devisive  and  destructive. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  change  as  children  matured  in 
either  positive  or  negative  bahavior  toward  the  teacher  suggested 
that  children's  attitudes  and  feelings  about  the  teacher  authority 
figure  were  generally  stable  and  crystallized  earlier.  They  did 
not  increase  their  cooperative  or  obliging  behavior  to  please  her, 
nor  did  they  increase  their  aggressive  or  disobedient  behavior  to 
antagonize  her.  The  recent  overt  and  often  extreme  expressions 
in  the  school  forum  of  children's  hostility,  rebellion,  and  frus- 
tration suggest,  however,  that  the  social  system  of  the  school 
may  now  be  a more  crucial  area  and  the  teacher  a more  provocative 
figure  than  at  the  time  of  this  study. 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  significant  sex  difference  found  on  the  Total  Nega- 
tive index  held  for  both  the  Peer  to  Peer  and  the  Peer  to  Teacher 
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negative  indices*  Non-corapliant,  aggressive  behavior  was  signifi- 
cantly more  frequent  among  boys  than  girls* 


C*  SES  Differences 

As  on  the  Total  Negative  index,  no  variation  by  socio- 
economic status  emerged  on  either  the  Peer  to  Peer  or  the  Peer 
to  Teacher  indices*  The  fact  that  there  was  no  difference  on 
any  of  the  negative  indices  supported  the  notion  that  low  status 
children  are  no  more  aggressive  than  high  status  children  (Levin 
& Sears,  1956). 

D*  Correlations  Among  Total  Negative,  Peer  to  Peer  Negative,  and 
Peer  to  Teacher  Negative  Ratings 

Correlation  coefficients  between  the  negative  indices  were 
consistently  significant  and  extremely  high,  ranging  from  .81  to 
•98*  (See  Table  III).  Interestingly,  the  developmental  trend 
toward  greater  differentiation  in  behavior  found  on  the  positive 
correlations,  i.e.,  grade  8 children  had  the  lowest  correlations, 
did  not  appear.  Children  who  behaved  aggressively  and  were  un- 
cooperative toward  peers  were  the  same  children  who  were  non- 
corapliant  and  disobedient  toward  the  teacher  at  all  grade  levels* 


Q.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  Negative  Ratings 

Age  x^as  significant  on  the  Total  Negative  and  on  the  Peer 
to  Peer  Negative  indices;  for  older  children  there  was  a decrease 
in  the  amount  of  aggressive  and  non-corapliant  behavior  they  directed 
toward  their  peers.  Sex  was  significant  on  all  three  negative  in- 
dices; boys  exhibited  more  anti-social  behavior  toward  both  peers 
and  teachers*  Socio-economic  status  was  not  significant  on  any 
negative  index.  Correlations  were  significant  and  extremely  high. 
Regardless  of  grade,  sex,  and  SES,  children  who  were  negative  to 
peers  were  likely  to  be  negative  to  teachers. 


Summary 


A.  Correlations  Between  the  Positive  and  Negative  Ratings 

Negative  correlations  between  ratings  of  positive  and 
negative  behavior  for  the  U.S.  blacks  were  high  and,  with  one 
exception,  were  all  significant  ranging  from  -.25  to  -.80.  (See 
Table  IV).  Only  the  relationship  between  Peer  to  Peer  Negative 
and  Peer  to  Teacher  Positive  for  grade  4,  low  status  girls  did 
not  attain  signif icance«  Furthermore,  older  children,  boys,  and 
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high  status  children  tended  to  have  slightly  higher  correlations* 
The  age  increase  was  most  substantial;  regardless  of  sex  or  SES 
older  children  judged  by  their  peers  as  displaying  non-compliant 
classroom  behavior  were  less  likely  to  be  judged  as  displaying 
positive  behavior- 

The  negative  correlations  between  non-compliant  behavior 
toward  teachers  and  positive  behavior  toward  both  peers  and  tea- 
chers were  stronger  than  the  correlations  between  non-compliant 
behavior  toward  peers  and  positive  behavior  toward  peers  and  tea- 
chers. In  other  words,  children  x*ho  acted  aggressively  toward 
children  were  more  likely  than  children  who  acted  aggressively 
toward  the  teacher  to  show  some  positive  behavior  either  to  the 
teacher  or  to  other  children.  Also  and  perhaps  more  interesting, 
the  correlations  between  the  Peer  to  Teacher  indices  overall  were 
stronger  than  those  between  the  Peer  to  Peer  indices.  These  pat- 
terns taken  together  suggested  that  subjective  feelings  were  more 
crucial  in  children’s  assessments  of  peer  to  peer  behavior  than 
peer  to  teacher  behavior.  In  evaluating  peer  to  peer  behavior 
children,  not  surprisingly,  appeared  to  be  slightly  more  influ- 
enced by  friendship  ties*  cliques,  and  personal  preferences? 
therefore,  aside  from  children’s  assessments,  indicating  actual 
behavior,  they  also  revealed  children’s  evaluations  of  such  be- 
havior. It  is  more  likely  that  children’s  behavior  toward  other 
children  would  f . pointed  out  by  some  children  as  being  well- 
behaved  and  good  and  by  others  as  being  aggressive  and  disagree- 
able than  would  their  behavior  toward  teachers  be  assessed  dif- 
ferentially. By  the  same  token,  as  the  correlations  implied, 
it  is  also  more  likely  that  the  same  children  would  be  friendly 
and  positive  toward  some  children,  i.e.,  their  friendship  group, 
and  be  hostile  and  negative  toward  other  children  than  that  the 
same  children  would  behave  differentially  toward  the  same  tea- 
cher. 


Overall,  such  considerations  as  the  influence  of  friends 
and  personal  preferences  was  negligible;  all  children  noted  the 
behavior  of  their  classmates  consistently  and  predictably. 
Children  who  acted  positively  toward  their  peers  were  the  same 
children  who  acted  positively  toward  their  teachers.  Likewise, 
children  who  behaved  negatively  toward  peers  also  behaved  nega- 
tively toward  teachers.  Furthermore,  children  who  exhibited 
negative,  aggressive  behaviors  were  not  the  same  children  who 
exhibited  positive,  compliant  behaviors  in  the  classroom. 

B.  Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Total  PNI 

Age  significantly  affected  children’s  classroom  behavior. 
(See  Figs.  I and  2).  As  they  matured,  helpful,  cooperative,  and 
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compliant  behavior  toward  their  classmates  increased  and  aggres- 
sive, disagreeable,  and  antagonistic  behavior  toward  their  class- 
mates diminished-  These  patterns  suggested  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  peer  group  for  older  children.  There  was  no  age 
difference  in  children's  behavior  toward  the  teacher,  though. 

By  grade  4 these  children  had  already  crystallized  their  relation- 
ship with  this  authority  figure. 

On  all  indices,  there  was  significant  variation  by  sex. 

Both  boys  and  girls  acted,  as  might  be  expected,  in  ways  defined 
as  socially  acceptable  to  their  sex  appropriate  rolest  girls 
were  more  helpful,  cooperative,  and  obedient  with  classmates  and 
teachers;  boys  were  more  aggressive,  contentious,  and  non-compliant 
with  classmates  and  teachers. 

Significant  socio-economic  status  differences  emerged  only 
on  the  positive  indices.  High  status  children  were  pointed  out 
more  frequently  as  demonstrating  obliging,  positive  behavior  to 
both  peers  and  teachers.  Pro-social  values  may  be  emphasized  in 
high  status  more  than  low  status  homes.  Consistent  SES  patterns, 
though,  did  not  emerge  for  aggressive  behaviors.  Since  research 
indicates  that  high  status  blacks  differed  from  lower  status 
blacks  along  many  dimensions,  e.g.,  need  for  achievement,  level 
of  aspiration,  family  relations,  and  child-rearing  practices 
(Rosen,  1959;  Boyd,  1952;  Davis  & Havighurst,  1946)f  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  SES  differences  appeared  only  on  the 
positive  indices. 


Relationship  Between  PAR  and  PNI>  TJronpness  Judgements  and 

Classroom  Behavior 


The  PAR-PNI  correlations  articulated  the  relationship 
between  children's  perceptions  of  aggressor  and  victim  wrongness 
and  their  actual  aggressive  or  compliant  behavior  in  the  class- 
room. Classroom  ratings  by  peers  reflected  their  assessments 
of  children's  behavior  to  peers  and  teachers#  These  indices 
were  correlated  with  the  status,  set,  and  sex  PAR  indices# 

A#  Status 

Aggressor  Rat  inns.  Of  the  72  produce-moment  correlations 
between  attitudes  toward  aggressor  wrongness  on  status  and  PNI 
indices,  25  reached  a significance  level  of  p < #05.  There  were 
17  significant  correlations  for  girls  in  comparison  to  eight  sig- 
nificant correlations  for  boys.  Also  there  were  an  equal  number 
of  significant  relationships  for  compliant  and  non-compliant  boys# 
Of  the  17  significant  correlations  for  girls,  12  were  in  the 
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non-compliant  group* 

As  might  be  expected,  children  demonstrating  compliant  be- 
havior in  the  classroom  tended  to  rate  child  aggressors  as  wrong 
(See  Table  V),  adult  aggressors  as  not  \*ry  wrong;  children  de- 
monstrating aggressive  classroom  behavior  rated  adult  aggressors 
as  wrong,  child  aggressors  as  not  very  wrong.  Compliant  coopera- 
tive children  seemed  to  have  internalised  societal  standards  which 
generally  reject  aggressive  behavior  between  peers  (Minturn  & 
Lambert,  1964)*  In  addition,  it  may  be  that  these  children 
equated  legitimacy  with  authority  (Baldwin,  1955;  Emmerich,  1961) 
and  therefore  rated  an  adult  hitting  or  scolding  a child  as  justi- 
fiable, i.e*,  not  very  wrong,  but  a child  as  very  wrong  in  scold- 
ing an  adult*  They  apparently  accepted  only  the  right  of  adults 
to  punish,  children  having  an  obligation  to  accept  adult  power 
and  authority.  Misbehaving,  rebellious  children  apparently  were 
critical  of  such  values  and  rejected  the  notion  of  adult  legiti- 
macy. Furthermore,  they  saw  child  aggressors  as  not  very  wrong, 
possibly  revealing  their  strong  identification  with  aggressive 
behavior  directed  at  both  peers  and  adults  in  the  classroom  as 
well  as  in  other  situations# 

Significant  correlations  emerged  more  frequently  on  the 
child  attack  adult  index  than  on  the  child  attack  child  and  adult 
attack  child  indices*  In  assessing  the  wrongness  of  aggressors, 
children  identified  more  easily  with  other  children.  With  child 
to  child  aggression  in  comparison  to  child-adult  aggression, 
societal  values  about  good  behavior  are  more  varied  and  ambiguous; 
therefore,  children  are  not  as  likely  to  have  a set  of  values  and 
attitudes  that  as  consistently  differentiate  the  compliant  from 
the  non-compliant.  For  child  aggression  toward  authority  figures, 
conventional  standards  of  appropriate  behavior  are  more  clearly 
defined  (Bandura,  1960;  Bandura  & Walters,  1959;  Berkowitz,  1962; 
Minturn  & Lambert,  1964;  Sears,  Maccoby  & Levin,  1957).  There 
was  a strong  correlation  between  childrens  classroom  behavior 
and  their  evaluations  of  child  x/rongness  in  aggressing  adults. 

r7ith  increasing  age,  for  (the  well-behaved,  agreeable 
girls  there  was  a stronger  relationship  between  attitudes  and 
behavior.  The  significant  correlations  appeared  at  older  age 
levels  and  on  child  attack  adult  and  child  attach  child.  For 
the  non-compliant,  disruptive  girl?.,  correlations  were  signi- 
ficant at  ali  age  levels  for  child  attack  adult  and  at  grades 
6 and  8 for  child  attack  child.  In  addition  on  both  of  these 
indices  correlations  were  stronger  with  increasing  age.  With 
age  girls  who  were  really  compliant  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  cultural  socialization  in  thei?:  stronger  rejection  of 
child  aggression.  Also  older,  non-compliant  girls  who 
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internalized  a deviant  set  of  values  about  interpersonal  aggres- 
sion became  more  positive  about  such  modes  of  behavior.  For 
adult-attack-child  indices  significant  correlations  were  at 
grade  6 indicating  no  noticeable  age  pattern.  Although,  on 
this  index,  compliant  and  non-corapliant  children  responded  in 
predictable  directions,  the  relationship  between  attitude  and 
behavior,  as  evidenced  by  fewer--only  two — significant  correla- 
tions, was  not  as  strong  as  on  the  other  indices.  Br,th  findings 
taken  together  suggest  that  girls  had  discriminated  in  their 
assessments  of  adult  wrongness  less  consistently  and  predictably 
than  they  had  in  assessments  of  child  wrongness  (Dubin  & Dubin* 
1963;  Kohn  & Fielder,  1961). 

For  well-behaved  boys,  three  significant  correlations 
appeared  on  child  attack  adult,  one  on  adult  attack  child,  and 
none  on  child  attack  child.  For  adult  attack  child  the  rela- 
tionship between  wrongness  ratings  and  described  behavior  in- 
creased with  age  for  boys  nominated  as  compliant  to  both  peers 
and  teachers.  Apparently  older  boys,  like  girls,  had  been 
successfully  socialized  to  accept  societal  standards  about  the 
legitimacy  of  adult  authority  (Maccoby,  1961).  For  the  other 
two  indices,  there  was  no  distinct  pattern  for  boys  positively 
oriented  to  peers.  But  for  children  who  behaved  positively  to- 
ward teachers,  there  was  somewhat  of  a decrease  with  age  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  correlations. 

For  non-compliant  boys,  all  four  significant  correlations 
were  at  grade  4.  Of  the  four,  no  significant  correlations  emerged 
for  the  adult  attack  child  index,  but  two  correlations  reached 
significance  on  the  child  attack  adult  index  and  two  on  the  child 
attack  child  index.  This  decrease  with  age  was  opposite  to  the 
trend  emerging  for  girls,  where  relationships  were  strongest  at 
the  older  age  levels. 

Fewer  significant  correlations  for  boys  and  their  slight 
decrease  with  age  suggest  that  boys  may  have  experienced  multiple 
pressures  and  value  conflicts  to  which  girls  were  not  exposed 
(Gold,  1958;  Hartley,  1959;  Heilbrun,  1964;  Minturn  & Lambert, 
1964).  Even  compliant  boys  seemed  ambivalent  in  their  acceptance 
of  adult  values  and  in  their  feelings  about  the  appropriateness 
of  aggressive  activity  possibly  because  they  associated  non- 
aggressive  styles  with  feminine  orientation  (Hartley,  1959; 

Levin  & Sears,  1956;  Parsons,  1948). 

Victim  Ratings.  Only  4 of  the  72  product -moment  correla- 
tions between  victim  ratings  and  ?NI  indices  were  significant, 
approximately  the  frequency  one  would  expect  to  obtain  by  chance. 
The  four  significant  correlations  were  equally  divided  between 
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girls  and  boys  and  between  the  child  attack  adult  and  child  attack 
child  indices*  (See  Table  V), 


B.  Set 


Aggressor  Ratings,  Of  the  216  set-PNI  correlations,  58 
were  statistically  significant*  Generally  the  trends  outlined 
for  the  status  indices  emerged  again  on  the  set  indices.  In 
parallel  fashion*  significant  relationships  emerged  more  fre- 
quently for  child  aggressor  indices  than  for  adult  aggressor 
indices.  (See  Table  VI). 

For  girls  there  were  41  significant  correlations*  Rela- 
tionships for  girls  were  more  frequently  significant  than  for 
boys  and  slightly  more  were  significant  for  non-corapliant  girls 
in  comparison  to  compliant  girls.  Generally  age  patterns  did 
not  differentiate  by  the  role  of  the  status  figure.  The  age 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  girls* 
classroom  behavior  and  their  attitudes  toward  aggression  held 
on  the  set  analysis. 

For  all  girls,  in  evaluating  the  wrongness  of  children 
aggressing  adults,  more  significant  correlations  emerged  for 
child  scold  parent  followed  by  child  scold  teacher  than  for 
child  scold  policeman.  When  the  aggressor  was  an  adult,  signi- 
ficant relationships  appeared  most  frequently  for  teacher  scold 
child  than  for  parent  scold  child  and  policeman  scold  child. 
Furthermore,  no  significant  relationships  emerged  for  parent 
hit  ehild.  A comparison  of  parent  hitting  and  scolding  indices 
and  girls*  classroom  behavior  revealed  cogent  differences.  On 
the  hitting  index  there  was  no  variation  by  girls’  behavior  on 
their  perception  of  parent  wrongness^  moreover,  general  patterns 
were  unclear.  Girls,  even  compliant  girls,  who  are  socialized 
to  be  more  pro-social  and  more  affiliative  in  their  interpersonal 
orientation  (Kagan  & Moss,  1962$  Kohn,  1959;  Lansky,  Crandall, 
Kagan  & Baker,  1961$  Sear3,  1961)  did  not  really  accept  hitting 
as  a legitimate  form  of  parental  punishment*  Apparently  they 
were  extremely  ambivalent  about  its  legitimacy,  possibly  because 
hitting  behavior  is  conventionally  considered  culturally  taboo 
(Lesser,  1959$  Minturn  & Lambert,  1964$  Minturn  & Lewis,  1968). 
For  scolding,  in  three  of  the  six  correlations  compliant  girls 
evaluated  parent  scolding  as  accaptable$  the  other  three  corre- 
lations were  also  in  the  same  direction.  Although  for  non- 
compliant  girls  none  of  the  correlations  attained  significance, 
children  who  exhibited  non-corapliant  or  anti-social  behavior 
tended  to  assess  parental  aggression  as  very  wrong. 

A parallel  comparison  of  the  hitting  and  scolding  indices 
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for  the  equal  dyads  also  revealed  salient  distinctions*  For 
child  hit  child,  seven  significant  correlations  emerged  in  com- 
parison  to  only  three  on  child  scold  child*  Moreover,  on  the 
hitting  index  there  were  clear  patterns.  Well-behaved,  congenial 
girls  increasingly  with  age  saw  child  hitting  as  very  wrong; 
388ressive,  disruptive  girls,  again  more  strongly  at  older  age 
levels,  tended  to  perceive  of  child  hitting  as  not  very  wrong. 

On  scolding,  the  same  pattern  emerged  for  non-corapliant  girls, 
but  for  compliant  girls  the  association  between  their  perceived 
behavior  and  attitudes  was  more  ambiguous.  Clearly  girls’  eva- 
luations of  child  hitting  were  more  consistently  and  strongly 
associated  with  their  overt  behavior  than  were  their  assessments 
of  child  scolding  activity.  For  peer  to  peer  interaction  scold- 
ing may  be  a more  acceptable  interpersonal  aggressive  expression 
and  therefore  was  not  seen  as  so  clearly  wrong  as  was  hitting-- 
a more  extreme  form  of  aggressive  behavior. 

As  noted  previously,  boys  showed  fewer  significant  corre- 
lations than  girls*  Significant  correlations  for  well-behaved 
boys  emerged  only  on  the  unequal  indiccs--adult  attack  child 
and  child  attack  adult;  for  non-compl iant  boys  significant  cor- 
relations appeared  only  on  the  child  aggressor  indices,  both 
toward  peers  and  adults.  As  was  the  case  for  girls,  more  signi- 
ficant correlations  appeared  for  child  scold  parent  than  for  any 
other  child  aggressor  index.  Second  in  rank,  however,  was  child 
scold  police  and  then  child  scold  teachor.  Although  the  markedly 
lower  frequency  of  significant  correlations  for  boys  makes  inter- 
pretation highly  speculative,  this  shift  in  the  rank  pattern  may 
suggest  a stronger  identification  with  or  concern  for  teacher  on 
the  part  of  girls  and  for  policeman  on  the  part  of  boys.  Support- 
ing this  interpretation,  for  boys  on  the  adult  aggressor  indices 
no  significant  correlations  emerged  for  teacher  scold  child,  while 
for  girls  there  was  a stronger  association  between  behavior  and 
teacher  wrongness  than  between  behavior  and  the  wrongness  of  police 
and  parent  authority  figures. 

Correlations  involving  child  aggression  to  adults  and  to 
status  equals  were  significant  only  at  grade  4.  In  comparing 
parent  hitting  and  scolding  no  striking  differences  emerged  as 
had  for  girls  on  these  indices.  The  three  significant  correla- 
tions for  parent  hit  and  parent  scold  appeared  for  the  well- 
behaved  boys.  Also,  in  comparison  to  girls,  boys  evidenced  no 
difference  in  their  attitudes  toward  child  hitting  and  child 
scolding.  On  both  indices  two  significant  correlations  emerged 
for  non-corapliant  boys.  The  fact  that  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  in  boys’  attitudes  toward  scolding  and  hitting  may 
be  due  to  boys,  unlike  girl3,  being  socialized  with  a raixod 
sot  of  values  toward  hitting  and  toward  the  cultural  taboo 
against  physical  aggression. 
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Victim  Ratings.  Only  12  of  216  correlations  emerged  as 
significant  on  the  victim  ratings,  about  the  same  frequency  as 
would  be  expected  by  chance.  Although  there  were  an  equal  num- 
ber of  significant  correlations  for  girls  and  boys,  significant 
correlations  for  girls  appeared  only  in  the  non-compl iant  group. 
For  boys,  correlations  were  significant  only  for  Khe  well-behaved 
group  and  almost  entirely  on  the  adult  victim  relationships. 

(See  Table  VI). 

C.  Sex 

Aggressor  Ratings.  Of  the  96  product-moment  correlations 
between  sex  and  PHI  indices,  20  were  statistically  significant. 
(See  Table  VII).  There  were  13  significant  correlations  for 
girls  in  comparison  to  only  seven  for  boys.  For  both  boys  and 
' Blrls  more  correlations  were  significant  for  the  non-compl iant 
groups.  As  in  previous  correlation  analyses,  the  relationship 
between  girls*  perceived  behavior  and  attitudes  toward  aggressor 
wrongness  was  strongest  at  grade  8*  The  opposite  cage  relation- 
ship emerged  for  boys;  5 of  6 significant  correlations  were  at 
grade  4.  For  boys  and  girls  no  significant  correlations 

emerged  at  ail  for  the  male-at tack-female  indices. 

For  the  compliant  girls,  four  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant: two  for  male  attack  male  and  two  for  female  attack  male. 

All  four  were  at  grade  8.  On  female  attack  male,  compliant  girls 
at  all  grad*  levels  tended  to  see  the  female  aggressor  as  wrong. 
This  was  not  true  for  male  attack  male;  they  rejected  male  aggres- 
sion only  at  grade  8.  And  in  female  attack  female  there  was  no 
clear  pattern.  Possibly,  compliant  girls  were  more  concerned 
with  tliC  appropriateness  of  certain  figures*  aggressing  than 
with  the  wrongness  of  aggression  per  se  (Cohen,  1955;  Graham, 
1951).  Clearly  they  saw  a female  attacking  a male  as  very  wrong, 
probably  "unladylike"  (Hcilbrua,  1964,  Kohn,  1959).  Furthermore, 
as  evidenced  by  no  clear  pattern  or  significant  cc  rrcl  at  ions  on 
the  male  attack  female  index,  compliant,  sociable  girls  felt  muck 
more  strongly  about  the  wrongness  of  females  aggressing  males 
than  they  did  about  the  wrongness  of  males  aggressing  females. 
Societal  standards  do  not  condemn  a male  figure  aggressing  a fe- 
male. Within  certain  more  traditional  orientations  such  behavior 
may  even  be  considered  legitimate.  The  dominance  of  the  matri- 
archy in  black  culture  (Clark,  1967;  Billingsiy,  1968;  Moynihan, 
1965)  nay  have  inhibited  well-behaved  girls*  total  adoption  of 
a positive  posture  toward  male  aggression  (Moynihan,  1965). 

Disruptive,  non-compliant  girls  all  strongly  condoned 
female  aggressors,  particularly  on  the  female  attack  male  index 
where  five  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant.  Their 
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attitude  toward  male  aggression  was  more  ambiguous.  The  only 
clear  finding  occured  on  the  male  attack  male  index  at  grade  8. 
Aggressive  girls  condoned  male  aggression.  Although  misbehaving 
girls  generally  accepted  aggressive  behavior,  they  were  mixed  in 
their  attitudes  about  males  aggressing  females.  In  the  case  of 
aggression  from  another  female  directed  at  a female  or  at  a male 
they  seemed  to  identify  with  the  aggressor  and  perceived  of  the 
aggression  as  acceptable.  But  in  the  case  of  male  attack  female, 
they  seemed  to  identify  with  the  victim  and  were  not  approving  of 
aggression  directed  at  them. 

Only  two  correlations  were  significant  for  compliant  boys: 
grade  4 boys  rated  female  aggression  against  a male  as  wrong; 
grade  8 boys  judged  male  against  male  aggression  as  not  very 
wrong.  Age  trends  indicated  that  compliant  boys  at  grade  8 
viewed  male  and  female  aggressors  in  cross  and  same  sex  aggres- 
sion as  less  wrong  than  they  did  at  grade  4.  In  comparison  to 
grade  8 boys,  compliant  girls  at  grade  8 saw  aggressors  as  much 
more  wrong.  These  differential  patterns  may  reflect  differences 
in  the  socialization  of  boys  and  girls  toward  the  acceptance  of 
aggressive  behavior  (Hartley,  1960;  Minturn  & Lambert,  1964; 

Sears,  1961).  Boys  are  more  mixed  about  its  possible  values  and 
legitimate  purposes  than  are  the  more  pro-socially  oriented  girls 
(Hartley,  1959;  Heilbrun,  1964;  Maccoby,  1961). 

Almost  without  exception  non-corapliant  or  disruptive  boys 
condoned  aggressors.  Significant  correlations  again  were  at  grade 
4.  For  non-corapliant  boys  there  were  no  significant  correlations 
between  behavior  and  the  male  attack  female  index,  indicating 
that,  although  generally  positive,  they  felt  less  strongly  and 
consistently  about  the  legitimacy  of  a man  aggressing  a woman. 

Victim  Ratings.  Of  the  96  correlations  for  the  victim 
indices,  only  six  were  significant.  (See  Table  VII).  Although 
divided  equally  between  the  sexes,  significant  correlations  ap- 
peared only  for  the  compliant  boys  and  only  for  the  non-compliant 
girls.  Significant  relationships  emerged  for  boys  on  male  attack 
male  and  male  attack  female,  for  girls  on  female  attack  female 
and  female  attack  male.  Stronger  attitude  behavior  relationships 
emerged  for  girls  when  they  rated  the  wrongness  of  the  victim  of 
a female  aggressor.  For  boys  this  occurred  when  they  rated  vic- 
tim wrongness  of  a male  aggressor.  With  one  exception,  though, 
all  significant  correlations  emerged  at  grade  4.  Younger  com- 
pliant boys  apparently  saw  both  male  and  female  victims  of  male 
agBressl°n  33  wrong;  in  comparison,  young  non-corapliant  girls 
saw  female  and  male  victims  of  female  aggression  as  wrong.  These 
divergent  patterns  suggested  that  sex  identification  processes 
were  operative  (Campbell,  1937;  Kagan,  1958;  Lynn,  1964).  Sur- 
prisingly, these  effects  appeared  to  be  more  dominant  for  younger 
children. 
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D#  Summary 

Overall  the  frequency  of  significant  correlations  was  ex- 
tremely low;  therefore,  the  discussion  and  interpretation  must  be 
taken  as  exploratory  and  suggestive#  Trends  on  the  PAR-PNI  cor- 
relations emerged  almost  exclusively  between  classroom  behavior 
and  attitudes  toward  aggressor  wrongness#  For  the  victim  status 
and  set  indices  there  were  not  more  significant  correlations  than 
would  be  expected  by  chance.  Also  significant  correlations  for 
girls  were  more  frequent  and  of  higher  magnitude  than  for  boys 
on  the  status,  set,  and  sex  analyses.  Particularly  for  girls, 
more  significant  correlations  emerged  for  aggressive  than  for  com- 
pliant children.  Age  patterns  for  girls  and  boys  were  generally 
reversed.  With  few  exceptions,  relationships  were  significant 
for  older  girls  and  for  younger  boys. 

Compliant  children  generally  condemned  child  aggression 
and  condoned  adult  aggression.  Aggressive  children  demonstrated 
the  opposite  pattern:  condoning  child  but  condemning  adult  ag- 

gression. Internalizing  adult  values,  well-behaved  children 
were  negative  about  aggressive  behavior  between  peers  and,  in 
evaluating  adult  and  child  wrongness,  they  seemed  to  equate 
legitimacy  with  authority.  On  the  status  analysis  the  greatest 
frequency  of  correlations  was  on  child  attack  adult.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, children’s  assessments  of  the  wrongness  of  other 
children’s  behavior  were  more  congruent  with  their  own  behavior, 
particularly  in  child  attack  adult  when  conventional  standards 
of  appropriateness  are  better  defined. 

The  crucial  finding  on  the  set-PNI  correlations  for  girls, 
though  not  for  boys,  related  to  the  hitting  and  scolding  indices. 
Well-behaved  and  aggressive  boys  may  be  more  mixed  about  the  value 
of  aggression,  therefore  acting  less  consistently  and  predictably# 
For  girls,  consistent  relationships  emerged  between  perceived 
classroom  behavior  and  attitudes  toward  parent  scolding,  but  not 
hitting.  Girls,  even  more  compliant  girls,  may  be  more  ambiva- 
lent about  the  legitimacy  of  physical  punishment  from  parents# 
Generally  the  reverse  pattern  was  noted  for  equal  status  dyads; 
there  were  strong  correlations  between  classroom  behavior  and 
child  hitting,  but  not  scolding#  Girls  seemed  more  totally  ac- 
cepting of  scolding  on  peer  to  peer  interaction;  therefore,  there 
was  less  consistency  between  scolding  and  behavioral  disposition# 

A salient  boy-girl  difference  emerged  on  the  teacher 
figure.  For  girls,  there  were  more  significant  correlations 
for  teacher  scold  child  than  for  any  other  aggressor  authority 
figure#  Also  there  were  about  as  many  significant  correlations 
for  child  scold  teacher  (8)  as  for  child  scold  parent  (9), 
considerably  more  than  on  the  child  scold  police  index  (4)# 
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j For  boys,  in  comparison,  there  were  no  significant  correlations 

i on  the  teacher  scold  child  index  and  fewer  significant  correla- 

tions on  the  ehild  scold  teacher  than  on  the  child  scold  parent 
' and  police  indices.  Greater  consistency  between  attitudes  and 

j classroom  behavior  for  girls  may  indicate  a stronger  identifica- 

| tion  for  girls  than  boys  with  the  teacher,  i.e. , generally  the 

female  authority  figure.  In  comparison,  boys  seemed  to  demon- 
strate more  consistent,  predictable  relationships  between  be- 
| havior  and  assessments  of  policemen,  i.e.,  the  male  figure, 

| further  reinforcing  the  idea  that  identification  and  modeling 

processes  were  operative. 

| 

On  the  sex-PNI  analysis  significant  relationships  be- 
| tween  attitudes  toward  aggression  and  classroom  behavior  emerged 

more  frequently  when  the  victim  of  the  aggression  was  a male 
rather  than  a female  and  for  girls  especially  on  the  female  at- 
tack male  index*  As  might  be  expected,  compliant  girls,  re- 
flecting traditional  notions  about  female  appropriate  behavior, 
saw  female  aggressors  as  very  wrong*  Significant  relationships 
emerged  less  frequently,  and  only  for  non-compiiant  children, 
when  both  aggressor  and  victim  were  female.  Aggressive  girls 
; apparently  identified  with  the  aggressor  and  saw  her  consis- 

I tently  as  much  less  wrong  than  did  well-behaved  girls  who  were 

more  rejecting  of  female  aggression.  No  significant  reiation- 
j ships  emerged  at  all  when  a male  aggressed  a female,  not  even 

for  non-compl iant  boys.  Although  aggressive,  uncooperative 
males  consistently  accepted  males  aggressing  other  males,  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  their  behavior  and 
attitude  on  the  cross-sex  index  indicated  that  they  were  ambi- 
valent about  its  legitimacy.  There  may  be  a general  cultural 
taboo,  regardless  of  behavior,  against  male  aggression  toward 
females* 


Divergent  patterns  suggesting  sex  identification  effects 
emerged  on  the  victim  sex  indices.  Compliant  boys  consistently 
saw  female  victims  of  male  aggression  as  wrong.  For  non-com- 
pliant  girls,  a consistent  relationship  between  behavior  and 
attitudes  toward  female  and  male  victims  of  female  aggression 
appeared. 
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Table  II 
U.S.  Blacks 


Correlations  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Positive  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Positive 

Peer  to  Teacher  Positive 

Sex 

G 

3 

G 

B 

SES 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

PW- 

4 

.96 

.96 

.96 

.94 

.85 

.85 

.80 

.74 

6 

.97 

.98 

.95 

.93 

.89 

.93 

.81 

.72 

8 

.95 

.88 

.93 

.93 

.81 

.82 

.73 

• 68 

PT+ 

4 

.96 

.96 

.94 

.93 

6 

.97 

.98 

.95 

.92 

8 

.95 

.87 

.93 

.91 

Table  III 
UvSg  Blacks 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  Ratings  of 
Negative  Behavior  by  Grade,  SES,  Sex 


Total  Negative  Peer  to  Teacher  Negative 
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Table  V 
U.S.  Blacks 


Correlations  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Status  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressor  Ratings 


Girls 

Boys 

AaC 

CaC 

CaC 

AaC 

CaA 

CaC 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 -.05 

.12 

.14 

-.04 

.21* 

.15 

6 -.09 

.13 

-.06 

-.13 

.13 

-.04 

8 -.12 

.40* 

.34* 

r.l'S 

.21* 

.06 

PT+ 

4 -.07 

.04 

.01 

-.00 

.20* 

.11 

6 -.11 

.22* 

.04 

-.05 

.13 

.01 

8 -.11 

.33* 

.23* 

-.32* 

.08 

.05 

PP- 

4 -.02 

-.19* 

-.08 

.02 

-.29* 

-.35* 

6 ,22* 

-.22* 

-.20* 

-.09 

-.08 

-.04 

8 .14 

-.36* 

-.28* 

.02 

-.14 

-.14 

PT- 

4 .00 

-.21* 

-.14 

.00 

-.24* 

-.26* 

6 .23* 

-.33* 

-.24* 

-.04 

-.15 

-.07 

8 .14 

-.46* 

-.36* 

.13 

-.12 

-.06 
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Table  V (Con’t) 
U.S.  Black'? 


PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls 

Boys 

AaC  CaA 

CaC 

AaC  CaA 

CaC 

PNI 


PFf 

4 

-.02 

-.03 

% 

o 

u> 

.03 

.12 

.11 

6 

-.02 

.01 

.04 

.06 

.17 

.08 

8 

.09 

.07 

-.09 

-.10 

-.05 

-.20 

PT+ 

4 

.08 

.04 

.02 

.00 

.18 

.13 

6 

-.02 

.01 

-.06 

-.12 

.25* 

.06 

8 

-.03 

.18 

-.06 

-.11 

.09 

-.21* 

PP- 

4 

.06 

.17* 

.23* 

-.13 

.06 

.08 

6 

-.06 

.01 

.11 

.04 

-.14 

-.08 

8 

-.11 

-.03 

.01 

.01 

-.09 

.07 

PT- 

4 

.01 

.12 

.16 

-.06 

-.05 

.03 

6 

-.01 

.01 

.17 

.09 

-.13 

-.08 

8 

-.05 

"e  06 

.05 

.03 

-.13 

.07 

* 

P*.  * 05 


US 


Table  VI 
U.S.  Bionics 


Correlation  Coefficients  Betv/een  PAR 
Set  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girl  s 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PH-  4 

-.04 

-.07 

-.1C* 

.09 

.09 

.16 

.13 

.07 

.08 

6 

-.23* 

-.15 

-.08 

.05 

-.20* 

.11 

.14 

.02 

.14 

8 

-.10 

-.09 

-.21* 

-.02 

.26* 

.36* 

.36* 

.37* 

.36* 

PT+  4 

-.08 

-.12 

-.17* 

.09 

-.06 

.09 

.03 

.07 

.02 

6 

-.28* 

-.19* 

-.13 

.09 

-.13 

.21* 

.23* 

.08 

.20* 

8 

-.13 

-.06 

-.15 

-.03 

.14 

.27* 

.30* 

.29* 

.33* 

PP-  4 

-.03 

.11 

.01 

-.10 

-.02 

-.12 

-.23* 

-.06 

-.16 

6 

.34* 

.16 

.10 

.12 

-.13 

-.22* 

-.22* 

.00 

-.26* 

8 

.17 

.04 

.14 

.10 

-.15 

-.34* 

-.32* 

-.36* 

-.32* 

FT-  4 

-.01 

.11 

.04 

-.08 

-.09 

-.15 

-.19* 

-.13 

-.19* 

6 

.45* 

.21* 

.13 

.04 

-.10 

-.37* 

-.34* 

-.06 

-.36* 

8 

.21* 

.05 

.11 

.10 

-.25* 

-.38* 

-.41* 

-.43* 

-.41* 

Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PP+ 

4 

-.18 

-.06 

-.15 

.20* 

.11 

.16 

.19* 

.19* 

.14 

6 

-.00 

-.25* 

-.11 

-.07 

-.07 

-.01 

.13 

.08 

.13 

8 

-.16 

-.11 

-.20 

-.10 

-.04 

.12 

.20 

.16 

.18 

PT+ 

4 

-.07 

.08 

-.15 

.14 

.14 

.08 

.24* 

.13 

.11 

6 

. 04 

-.21* 

-.04 

-.00 

. 03 

-,  02 

.18 

.02 

.10 

8 

-.20 

-.09 

-.57* 

-.25* 

-.02 

.10 

.12 

.03 

.04 

PP- 

4 

.03 

.06 

.08 

-.08 

-.33* 

-.32* 

-.27* 

-.21* 

-.25* 

6 

-.07 

.03 

-.10 

-.08 

.01 

-.08 

-.06 

-.07 

-.09 

8 

.00 

-.01 

.07 

-.01 

-.08 

-.15 

-.14 

-.10 

-.11 

PT- 

4 

.05 

.01 

.10 

-.13 

-.  25* 

-.23* 

-.25* 

-.19* 

-.16 

6 

-.01 

.10 

-.08 

-.06 

-.03 

-.09 

-.12 

-.13 

-.15 

8 

.08 

.03 

.18 

.08 

.03 

-.12 

-.13 

-.07 

-.09 

* 

P * -05 
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Table  VI  (Con1?:) 
U.S.  Blacks 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 
PEH-  4 

.02 

-.01 

.11 

-.05 

-.01 

-.05 

.01 

-.09 

-.02 

6 

.09 

.00 

-.02 

-.08 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.05 

-.03 

8 

.13 

.05 

.12 

.03 

.00 

-.14 

.06 

,06 

.07 

PT+  4 

.04 

.05 

.16 

-.00 

.09 

-.06 

.09 

-.05 

.05 

6 

.12 

.02 

-.03 

-.10 

-.06 

-.05 

.02 

.01 

-.02 

8 

.02 

-.11 

-.05 

.02 

-.04 

-.07 

.18 

.17 

.14 

PP-  4 

.07 

.00 

.06 

.05 

.19* 

.23* 

.13 

.14 

.21* 

6 

-.15 

-.06 

-.05 

.01 

.11 

.11 

-.04 

.02 

.10 

8 

-.20* 

-.03 

-.06 

-.09 

1 

O 

.06 

-.02 

-.06 

-.01 

PT-  4 

.03 

.00 

.02 

-.00 

.13 

.17* 

.07 

.13 

.15 

6 

-.20* 

-.01 

-.01 

.09 

. 17 

.15 

-.03 

-.00 

.11 

8 

-.14 

.01 

-.02 

-.02 

-.01 

.11 

-.05 

-.09 

-.03 

Boys 


TsC 

PosC 

PsC 

PhC 

CsC 

ChC 

CsP 

CsPo 

CsT 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

.07 

.08 

.02 

-.03 

.12 

.08 

.13 

.06 

.13 

6 

.02 

.19* 

-.00 

.04 

.10 

.04 

.19* 

.14 

.12 

8 

.01 

-.10 

-.16 

-.05 

-.17 

-.20 

-.05 

-.05 

-.02 

PT+ 

4 

.05 

.02 

.02 

-.05 

.13 

.11 

.14 

.19* 

.18 

6 

-.15 

.07 

-.15 

-.12 

.07 

.05 

.23* 

.26* 

.21* 

8 

-.03 

-.12 

-.18 

-.03 

-.20 

-.19 

.07 

.06 

.12 

PP- 

4 

-.12 

-.16 

-.11 

-.06 

.06 

.08 

.12 

.04 

-.04 

6 

-.05 

-.05 

.10 

.05 

-.06 

-.09 

-.14 

-.13 

-.13 

8 

-.04 

-.01 

.09 

-.03 

.04 

.10 

-.01 

-.15 

-.14 

PT- 

4 

-.08 

-.11 

-.05 

-.01 

-.00 

.04 

.01 

-.05 

-.12 

6 

.02 

-.05 

.16 

.07 

-.08 

-.07 

-.12 

-.13 

-.10 

8 

-.04 

-.01 

.14 

-.02 

.04 

.10 

-.07 

-.15 

-.17 

* 

P < • 
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U.S.  Blacks 

Correlation  Coefficients  Between  PAR 
Sex  Indices  and  PNI  Indices 

PAR  Aggressors  Ratings 


Girls 


Boys 


Mali 

HaF 

Fall 

FaF 

KnH 

HaF 

Fall 

FnF 

PNI 

PPf 

4 

-.02 

-.01 

.15 

.07 

.14 

.03 

.13 

.15 

6 

-.03 

-.07 

.03 

-.07 

-.03 

-.17 

.06 

-.09 

3 

.34* 

.11 

.33* 

.17 

-.09 

-.02 

.10 

.04 

m 

4 

-.08 

-.07 

.03 

-.01 

.15 

.01 

.21* 

.10 

6 

-.05 

.02 

.17 

.01 

-.02 

-.07 

.10 

.02 

G 

.24* 

.09 

. 2G* 

.07 

-.  21* 

-.03 

-.10 

-.09 

pp- 

4 

-.07 

. IS 

-.26* 

-.15 

-.27* 

-.06 

-.30* 

-.19* 

6 

.07 

.07 

-.17 

-.11 

-.13 

-.04 

-.11 

-.02 

8 

-.32* 

.00 

-.  29* 

-.19* 

-.05 

-.  10 

-.05 

-.18 

pp- 

4 

-.07 

.14 

-.30* 

-.11 

-.27* 

-.06 

-.30* 

-.16 

6 

.10 

-.01 

-.29* 

-.17 

.10 

-.01 

-.15 

-.11 

C 

-.40* 

-.03 

-.38* 

-.22* 

.05 

.06 

-.03 

o 

o 

*P  <r  .05 
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Table  VII  (con't) 
U.S*  Blacks 

PAR  Victims  Ratings 


Girls  Boys 


MaM 

tlaF 

FaM 

FaF 

MaM 

MaF 

FaM 

FaF 

PNI 

PPf  4 

.01 

.04 

-.09 

.01 

.19* 

.05 

.06 

.04 

6 

-.04 

-.01 

.01 

.07 

.12 

.22* 

.10 

.11 

0 

.07 

.01 

-.06 

.11 

-.15 

-.17 

-.08 

-.14 

PT+  4 

.07 

.11 

-.03 

.09 

. 20* 

.04 

.05 

.12 

5 

-.07 

-.05 

-.07 

.04 

.08 

.00 

.11 

.07 

0 

.02 

.01 

-.03 

.16 

-.08 

-.12 

-.11 

-.03 

PP-  4 

.13 

-.05 

.30* 

.19* 

-.00 

.02 

.08 

.02 

6 

-.02 

-.09 

.12 

.07 

-.15 

-.06 

-.06 

.01 

8 

-.04 

-.06 

.05 

-.15 

-.02 

.06 

.00 

-.01 

PT-  4 

."9 

-.09 

.23* 

.11 

-.11 

.00 

.04 

-.02 

6 

.01 

.04 

.15 

.10 

-.13 

-.03 

-.02 

.01 

8 

-.01 

-.02 

• 0C 

-.15 

-.02 

.02 

.02 

.00 

* , 
p s<  .05 
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Positive  Ratings 


Total  Positive  Index 


Table  I shows  that  the  two  American  samples  have  consistently 
high  ratings,  on  the  total  positive  index,  while  the  Japanese 
sample  has  the  fewest  ratings.  The  Indian  sample  is  also  low  in 
ratings  of  positive  behavior,  particularly  in  the  fourth  and  sixth 
grades.  The  three  European  samples  fall  between  the  American  and 
Asian  populations.  It  is  always  difficult  to  interpret  mean  dif- 
ferences in  cross-cultural  data.  They  may  indicate  simply  differ- 
ences in  response  set  or  they  may  indicate  valid  differences  in 
the  behavior  being  measured. 

A.  Age  Differences 

The  total  positive  ratings  are  remarkably  unaffected  by  age. 

The  only  significant  age  difference  apparent  in  any  of  the  countries 
occurs  for  the  U.S.  Black  sample  where  the  eighth  grade  children 
received  more  positive  ratings  than  children  in  the  two  lower  grades;. 
(See  Table  I). 

B.  Sex  Differences 

The  total  positive  index  is  unaffected  by  sex  except  for  the 
two  American  samples  where  girls  receive  more  ratings  for  compliant 
behavior  over-all  than  do  boys.  These  findings  strongly  contradict 
the  widely  held  stereotype  that  girls  are  generally  more  obedient 
and  compliant  than  boys.  This  appears  to  be  true  only  in  the  U.S. 
(See  Table  II). 

C.  Social  Class  Differences 

The  major  sampling  variable  affecting  the  total  positive 
index  is  social  class.  Middle  class  children  receive  significantly 
more  positive  nominations  than  lower  class  children  in  the  three 
European  samples,  Denmark,  Greece  and  Italy,  and  among  U.S.  Negroes. 
Middle  class  children  are  also  rated  as  more  compliant  than  lower 
class  children  among  U.S.  Whites,  but  the  difference  is  not  signi- 
ficant. In  Japan  the  same  direction  of  difference  occurs  but  is 
minimal.  The  only  exception  to  the  direction  of  this  social  class 
trend  occurs  in  India  where  middle  class  children  are  rated  as 
less  compliant  than  are  lower  class  children#  (See  Table  III). 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  social  class  differences  are 
the  major  sampling  variable  affecting  the  total  positive  index, 
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and  that  the  direction  of  the  difference  is,  with  one  exception, 
consistent. 


Peer-to-Peer  and,  Peer-to-Teacher  Positive  Indices 

The  relative  position  of  national  samples  appearing  for  the 
total  positive  index  are  seen  in  both  the  peer-to-pee;f  and  peer-to- 
teacher  ratings*  Both  the  American  samples  are  highest  in  their 
ratings  of  compliant  behavior,  the  Japanese  sample  consistently 
low,  and  the  Indian  sample  low,  particularly  in  fourth  and  sixth 
grades,  the  three  European  samples  holding  the  intermediate 
positions*  The  single  exception  is  that  the  sixth  grade  Greek 
children  were  rated  as  more  compliant  than  sixth  grade  U*S*  Black 
children*  (See  Table  I). 

A.  Age  Differences 

The  significant  age  difference  observed  for  U*S*  Black  chil- 
dren in  the  total  positive  index  appears  for  the  peer-to-peer 
positive  ratings,  but  is  not  significant  for  the  peer-to-teacher 
positive  ratings#  The  Indian  sample  also  shows  a significant 
linear  age  difference  for  the  peer-to-peer  positive  ratings*  For 
both  the  Black  and  Indian  snmples  the  eighth  grade  children  are 
rated  as  more  compliant  than  the  children  of  the  other  two  grades* 
The  Greek  children  have  significant  curvl inear  grade  affects  for 
the  PP1-  and  PTf  ratings,  although  not  for  the  total  positive  in- 
dex* For  both  indices  sixth  grade  children  give  the  largest  num- 
ber of  positive  nominations*  \See  Table  I)* 

B*  Sex  Differences 

Both  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher  ratings  reflect  the 
sex  differences  seen  in  the  total  positive  index  for  the  American 
samples.  Girls  are  rated  as  more  compliant  than  boys  for  both 
American  samples  irrespective  of  whether  che  compliant  behavior 
is  directed  toward  peers  or  teachers*  The  only  other  significant 
difference  for  the  compliant  indices  appears  in  Denmark  where 
girls,  again,  are  rated  as  having  more  positive  behavior  toward 
the  teacher  than  boys*  (Bee  Table  II). 

C*  Social  Class  Differences 

The  pattern  of  significant  social  class  differences  for  the 
two  compliant  sub-indices  is  identical  to  that  of  the  total  posi- 
tive index*  Middle  class  children  are  rated  as  more  compliant 
than  lower  class  children  in  their  behavior  both  toward  peers  and 
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teachers  in  the  three  European  countries  and  among  U.S.  Blacks. 

This  same  direction  of  mean  differences  is  seen  in  these  two  in- 
dices for  the  U.S.  White  sample,  but  the  differences  are  not  signi- 
ficant. In  Japan  the  means  for  both  social  classes  are  virtually 
identical  for  both  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher  compliant  be- 
havior, while  in  India  lower  class  children  are  rated  as  more 
compliant  than  middle  class  children  for  both  types  of  positive 
behavior.  (See  Table  III). 


Negative  Ratings 


Total  Negative  Index 

The  ranking  of  countries  on  the  negative  indices  is  the  same 
as  appeared  on  the  positive  indices.  That  is,  the  U.S.  samples 
are  high,  the  Japanese  and  Indian  samples  low,  and  the  three 
European  samples  in  the  middle.  This  stwngly  suggests  that  these 
differences  represent  response  set  differences,  rather  than  valid 
measurements  of  the  overall  amount  of  compliant  or  negative  be- 
havior appearing  among  children  in  these  various  countries. 

A.  Age  Differences 

The  only  significant  linear  grade  affect  for  any  of  the 
countries  appears  in  Italy  where  eighth  grade  children  are  rated 
as  more  negative  in  their  behavior  than  the  children  in  the  other 
grades.  Curvilinear  grade  affects  appear  in  both  of  the  American 
samples.  In  the  White  sample  sixth  grade  children  are  rated  as 
most  negative  whereas  they  are  rated  as  least  negative  in  the 
Black  sample.  (See  Table  I). 

B.  Sex  Differences 

Sex  is  the  most  powerful  sampling  variable  influencing  the 
negative  indices.  Boys  receive  significantly  more  negative  nomina- 
tions than  do  girls  in  all  countries  except  India.  In  India  boys 
ar*.  also  judged  to  be  more  negative  but  the  difference  is  not  sig- 
nificant. Therefore,  while  the  positive  indices  failed  to  confirm 
the  stereotype  that  girls  are  more  compliant  than  boys,  the  nega- 
tive indices  strongly  confirm  the  stereotype  that  boys  are  more 
negative  than  girls.  (See  Table  II). 

C.  Social  Class  Differences 

No  social  class  differences  appear  for  the  total  negative  index 
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for  any  of  the  countries  in  the  study.  (See  Table  III)* 


Peer-to-Peer  and  Peer-to-Teacher  Negative  Indices 

The  overall  rank  ordering  of  the  countries  shown  in  the  total 
negative  index  appears  for  both  of  the  sub-indices.  It  is  most 
obvious  for  the  peer-to-peer  negative  index.  (See  Table  I)» 

A.  Age  Differences 

A curvilinear  age  difference  appears  in  the  U.S.  White  sample 
for  both  the  PP-  and  PT-  indices.  Whereas  the  effect  is  signifi- 
cant only  for  the  PP-  index  in  the  Black  sample.  The  direction 
of  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  observed  for  the  total  index. 

A significant  linear  age  difference  appears  for  the  PT-  index  in 
Italy  and  Japan  where  eighth  grade  children  give  more  negative 
nominations  than  younger  children.  (See  Table  I). 

B.  Sex  Differences 

Boys  are  rated  as  significantly  more  negative  in  their  be- 
havior than  girls,  irrespective  of  whether  the  behavior  is 
directed  toward  peers  or  teachers,  in  five  of  the  seven  samples. 
(U.S.  White,  U.S*  Black,  Denmark,  Greece,  Japan).  In  Italy  boys 
are  judged  to  be  significantly  more  negative  than  girls  only  in 
their  peer-to-peer  behavior,,  although  the  same  direction  of  dif- 
ference appears  for  peer-to-teacher  behavior.  In  India  the 
means  for  the  two  sexes  are  approximately  the  same  for  both  of 
the  negative  sub-indices.  However,  boys  receive  slightly  more 
negative  nominations  than  girls  for  all  three  of  the  negative 
indices.  The  data  of  the  two  sub-indices,  therefore,  confirms 
the  results  of  the  total  index.  (See  Table  II). 

C.  Social  Glass  Differences 

Significant  social  class  differences  appear  only  for  the 
U.S.  White  sample  where  lower  class  children  are  judged  to  be 
more  negative  in  their  peer-to-peer  behavior  than  are  middle 
class  children. 

These  findings  strongly  disconfirm  the  general  stereotype 
that  lower  class  children  are  more  negative  in  their  behavior 
than  are  middle  class  children. 
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Summary 


The  positive  and  negative  PNI  indices  are  influenced  by 
different  sampling  variables;  social  class  is  the  most  influen- 
tial variable  for  the  positive  ratings  while  sex  is  the  most 
influential  variable  affecting  the  negative  ratings. 

Girls  are  more  obedient  and  coooerative  than  boys  in  the 
United  States  irrespective  of  race.  However,  this  effect  is 
not  significant  in  any  other  country;  it  is  apparently  an  Ameri- 
can phenomena.  Girls  do,  however,  exhibit  significantly  less 
negative  behavior,  as  judged  by  their  peers  in  all  countries 
except  India.  Therefore,  while  boys  are  not  less  obedient 
than  girls,  except  in  the  United  States,  they  are  obstreperous 
in  most  countries. 

The  data  show  that  middle  class  children  are  more  compliant 
and  cooperative  in  the  classroom  in  all  countries  except  India, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  behavior  in  question  is  in  inter- 
action with  teachers  or  with  peers.  This  social  class  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  a strong  pan-cultural  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  significant  social  class  differences  appear  for  any 
of  the  negative  ratings.  The  results  of  social  class  are, 
therefore,  opposite  to  the  sex  differences;  whereas  middle 
class  children  are  not  more  negative  in  their  behavior  than 
are  lower  class  children,  they  are  generally  more  compliant. 

Both  positive  and  negative  PNI  ratings  are  generally 
unaffected  by  age.  Apparently  the  amount  of  obedient  and  dis- 
ruptive behavior  displayed  by  children  in  the  classroom  remains 
relatively  constant  from  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  grades. 
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Table  I 

Cross  National  Age  Means  for 
Peer  Nomination  Indices 


.Total  Positive  Total  Negative 


Grade 

4 

6 

3 

4 

6 

8 

Japan 

9.49 

11.95 

12.05 

10.21 

11.98 

14.50 

Italy 

26.78 

24.63 

21.43 

16.76 

1C. 18 

22.49* 

India 

14.35 

16.21 

23.92 

10.06 

0.92 

10.80 

Greece 

24.52 

30.70 

20.34 

19.51 

22.07 

16.16 

Denmark 

22.02 

25.03 

22.80 

23.15 

25.20 

22.39 

U*S*  Black 

28.48 

30.28 

33.18* 

33.82 

28.33 

31.40* 

U.S.  White 

37.04 

34.76 

37.78 

26.03 

31.71 

25.56* 

Peer-to 

-Peer  Positive 

Peer-to 

-Peer  Negative 

Grade 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

Japan 

9.22 

12.97 

12.12 

10.66 

11.53 

11.42 

Italy 

27.91 

26.96 

24.53 

15.96 

12.90 

IV.  52 

India 

14.81 

15.88 

23.70* 

9.07 

8.52 

9.40 

Greece 

24.00 

30.19 

21.39 

17.85 

19.99 

11.89 

Denmark 

20.26 

24.07 

23.41 

22.25 

23.19 

18.21 

U.S.  Black 

29.05 

33.13 

37.10* 

35.99 

29.10 

30,70 

U.S.  White 

38.15 

36.35 

41.08 

27.39 

29.11 

22.73 

Peor-to- 

Teacher 

Positive 

Peer-to- 

Teacher 

Negative 

Grade 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

Japan 

9.77 

11.05 

11.98 

9.63 

12.29 

17.66 

Italy 

25.68 

22.25 

19.42 

17.56 

19.31 

27.38 

India 

13.87 

16.44 

24.11 

10.97 

9.29 

12.23 

Greece 

25.05 

31.24 

19.22 

21.16 

24.22 

20.44 

Denmark 

23.80 

25.99 

22.17 

24.06 

27.15 

26.40 

U.S.  Black 

27.88 

27.34 

29.35 

31.69 

27.59 

32.04 

U.S.  White 

35.98 

33.11 

34.46 

24.71 

32.26 

28.40 

* 

p < *05 
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Table  II 

Cross  National  Sex  Means  for 
Peer  Nomination  Indices 


Total 

Positive 

Total  Negative 

Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Japan 

11.44 

10.89 

9.05 

15.40* 

Italy 

26.47 

22.44 

15.29 

21.65* 

India 

18.27 

18.05 

9.58 

10.28 

Greece 

26.58 

23.79 

16.35 

22.15* 

Denmark 

24.  83 

21.74 

19.10 

28.06* 

U«S«  Black 

35.25 

26.06* 

25.14 

37.22* 

U.S,  White 

40. 96 

32.10* 

19.85 

35.01* 

Peer-to- 

•Peer  Positive 

Peer-to-Peer  Negative 

Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Japan 

11.09 

11.78 

8.24 

14.17* 

Italy 

29.43 

23.50 

11.01 

19.91* 

India 

18.14 

18.13 

8.52 

9.47 

Greece 

26.18 

24.20 

13.47 

19.69* 

Denmark 

22.92 

22.24 

16.30 

26.14* 

U«S«  Black 

37.26 

28.92* 

27.07 

36.80* 

U.S,  White 

41.83 

35.22* 

19.36 

33.47* 

Peer-to-Teacher  Positive 

Peer-to-Teacher  Negative 

Sex 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Japan 

11.78 

10.08 

9. 80 

16.59* 

Italy 

23.56 

21.34 

19.47 

23.37 

India 

18.34 

17.94 

10.54 

11.12 

Greece 

26.97 

23.37 

19.26 

24.62* 

Denmark 

26.75 

21.22* 

21.82 

29. 92* 

UcS.  Black 

33.22 

23.16* 

23.22 

37.66* 

U.S.  White 

40.06 

28.  97* 

20.32 

36.60* 

* 

p < .05 
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Table  III 


Cross  National  SES  Means  for 
Peer  Nomination  Indices 


Total  Positive 

Total  Htgative 

SES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Japan 

10.80 

11.53 

13.48 

10.97 

Italy 

20.23 

28.67* 

18.93 

18.02 

India 

19.48 

16.84 

10.51 

9.34 

Greece 

19.17 

31.20* 

18.60 

19.89 

Denmark 

20.70 

25.87* 

24.10 

23.06 

U*S.  Black 

29.03 

32.27* 

31.18 

31.19 

U.S.  White 

35.04 

38.02 

29.51 

25.36 

Peer-to-Peer 

Positive 

Peer-tc 

-Peer  Negative 

SES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Japan 

11.14 

11.73 

12.73 

9.68 

Italy 

23.11 

29.83* 

16.34 

14.59 

India 

20,11 

16.16 

9.62 

8.37 

Greece 

18.96 

31.43* 

16.64 

16.51 

Denmark 

20.00 

25.16* 

22.23 

20.31 

U*S*  Black 

31.33 

34.86* 

32.23 

31.63 

U.S.  White 

37.16 

39.89 

28.75 

24.08* 

Peer-to-Teacher 

Positive 

Peer-to-Teacher  Negative 

SES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Japan 

10.55 

11.32 

14.19 

12.20 

Italy 

17.32 

27.58* 

21.45 

20.39 

India 

18.80 

17.48 

11.40 

10.26 

Greece 

19.36 

30.95* 

20.58 

23.29 

Denmark 

21.37 

26.60* 

25.93 

25.81 

U.S.  Black 

26.72 

29.66* 

30.14 

30.74 

U.S.  White 

32.89 

36.13 

30.30 

26.62 

* 

p < *05 


